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FEDERAL SUPPLY MANAGEMENT 
(Textiles and Clothing) 


(ASPR Conference) 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 1952 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES 
IN THE Executive DreparRTMEN’s, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Herbert C. Bonner 
(chairman) presiding. 

Mr. Bonner. The subcommittee will please be in order. 

We have with us this morning Archibald S. Alexander, Under 
Secretary of the Army, in charge of logistics. We are happy to have 
you with us, Mr. Secretary, and recall with pleasure that you appeared 
before this group last July to discuss the conclusions and recommenda- 
tions in House Report 658 (82d Cong., Ist sess.), which was issued by 
this subcommittee. At that time we appreciated your frank dis- 
cussion of supply management problems and your desire to place 
into effect improvements recommended by this subcommittee. 

You know that this group has been working intensively during the 
last few years on military supply management and related subjects. 
It has been our objective to thoroughly study the facts relating to the 
problems and in the most responsible way to seek improvements, 
taking into consideration the missions and objectives of the services. 
We realize fully that effective operations cannot be conducted in the 
theaters of command if there is not an adequate and well-regulated 
logistics organization. We do feel, of course, that great improvements 
and savings can be made, thereby increasing effectiveness through 
better integration of the services and through improved practices and 
procedures of many kinds. We feel that the intent of the National 
Security Act, as amended, has not been carried out in this respect by 
the Secretary of Defense and, of course, his subordinates. They are 
supposed to eliminate unnecessary duplication and overlapping par- 
ticularly in the field of supply management. We know beyond doubt 
that this has not been done to an acceptable degree. 


COLLABORATIVE PROCUREMENT OF CLOTHING, TEXTILES, AND FOOTWEAR 


This subcommittee is of the opinion that there has been a misunder- 
standing on your part with respect to our position on collaborative 
procurement of clothing, textiles, and footwear. A recent statement 
made by you indicated that you were formalizing a collaborative agree- 
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2 FEDERAL SUPPLY MANAGEMENT 

ment between the services on the procurement of clothing, textiles, 
and footwear in compliance with a request of this subcommittee. It 
is true that the subcommittee took the position that a formalized 
agreement is preferable to one that is not formalized, such as we found 
in New York in April 1951. We were rather shocked at that time to 
note that two procurement offices, that is to say, the Army and Navy, 
were In the same building and might or might not get together when 
procurement of clothing and textiles were to be made, but there 
was no policy requirement that they do so. Our hearings also dis- 
closed that requirements were not being brought together at Pentagon 
levels and that in the words of the senior Navy officer, ‘‘There is no 
planning here that can combat inflationary prices.”’ In fact, the 
evidence was to the contrary. 


LOVETT’S DIRECTIVE OF JULY 17, 1951 


You will recall that Secretary Lovett presented to this subcommittee 
on July 19, 1951, a new directive dated July 17, 1951, which stated: 

The purpose of this directive, therefore, is to clarify and amplify the basic 
policies which are to govern the operation of the supply systems in the military 
departments and to delineate more clearly the delegation of authority and the 
assignment of responsibility among the Munitions Board, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and the military departments. 


The July 17 directive is of a fundamental and comprehensive nature 
and affects all military agencies and functions. Under it, and in sub- 
sequent testimony, a number of important actions were promised. 
We will pursue these in this and future hearings. 

Paragraph 5 (c) of Mr. Lovett’s directive reads as follows: 

Priority study shall be given to the feasibility of assigning to a single military 
department the responsibility for procurement, distribution, including depot 
storage and issue for classes of common items of supply and equipment, and depot 
maintenance of such equipment. Medical supply items shall be the first category 
to be studied. 


Mr. Alexander, we know that you are in agreement with the intent 
of Secretary Lovett’s directive since you advised us on July 19, 1951: 

Under our present organizational structure, the device offering the greatest 
promise of economy, is in my opinion, this type of single-service procurement and 
supply. 

You did not recommend collaborative procurement. And when 
Chairman Small, of the Munitions Board, testified on August 1, 1951, 
he made these significant statements: 


Further, the staff has prepared a study on textiles, clothing, and foqtwear, 
with a view to the possibility of assigning the procurement responsibility for 
these commodities to a joint procurement agency. 


Continuing to quote Mr. Small: 


The proposed clothing, textile, and footwear procurement ageney which I 
mentioned earlier, may provide many mechanisms in the areas of cross-servicing 
and interchange, particularly as it relates to inspection, payment of invoices, 
traffic analysis, and determinations and findings relating to procurement. It 
is intended to reduce duplication of facilities and personne!. This type of pro- 
curement assignment will provide a rational approach to the markets, eliminate 
interservice competition, secure more efficient utilization of personnel, and pro- 
vide a single place of business and a focal point for the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation and its supporting civilian agencies. We are making assignments matched 
against carefully developed criteria, the prime considerations being over-all 
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FEDERAL SUPPLY MANAGEMENT 3 


efficiency, economy, and operational soundness. We have recognized the de- 
ficiencies of collaborative procurement. Prior to the visit of your committee 
to the New York area we had begun to develop a joint textile, clothing, and foot- 
wear agency to remedy these deficiencies. Collaborative procurement or con- 
sultive procurement, if you want to call it that, will no longer be considered as 
satisfying the intent of the National Security Act. 

The subcommittee fully agrees with Mr. Small that collaborative 
buying “will no longer be considered as satisfying the intent of the 
National Security Act.” How can it when the Act requires the 
Secretary of Defense to eliminate unnecessary overlapping and 
duplication in the field of supply? 

Mr. Alexander, what we want to know is, Do you know what has 
happened to the study that Mr. Small, Chairman of the Munitions 
toard, spoke of so highly to this subcommittee? General MeNarney 
also made reference to the clothing study when he testified on July 26, 
1951. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ARCHIBALD S. ALEXANDER, UNDER 
SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 


Mr. ALexanper. Mr. Chairman, I can testify less well than Mr. 
Small to matters that relate to the Munitions Board. I have some 
knowledge of this subject. I did have a brief prepared statement 
which | was going to ask permission to read, on certain points on 
which you have touched—not all the points on which you have 
touched. Would it be agreeable to you if I should read that? 


STATUS OF MUNITIONS BOARD STUDIES 


Mr. Bonner. I should like to ask these few questions first, and 
then we shall hear your statement. | merely asked vou, Do you 
know anything about what has happened to the study that Mr. 
Small, Chairman of the Munitions Board, spoke of so highly to this 
subcommittee? 

Do vou know What has happened to it? 

Mr. ALexanper. Yes, sir; | do. There have been studies in four 
fields which have been instituted subsequent to the hearings before 
your subcommittee. Three of those fields, medical supply, auto- 
motive supply, and subsistence, relate to both purcha ¢ or procure- 
ment assignments and also assignment of supply responsibility after 
the item has been purchased. In addition, in the construction, 
mining, and excavating equipment field, a study is under way with 
respect to procurement only and not the supply system after pro- 
curement, 


UNDER SECRETARY UNAWARE OF STATUS OF CLOTHING STUDY 


Mr. Bonner. I have in mind here, Mr. Alexander, textiles, cloth- 
ing, and footwear particularly. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I am afraid I do not know what has happened 
on that, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. You are a member of the Board, are you not? 

Mr. ALeExanper. Admiral Ring is present; IT do not know whether 
he is prepared to testify in behalf of the Munitions Board staff. 
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Mr. Bonner. We appreciate having Admiral Ring here and we are 
going to ask him a question or two, but the question now is, Do not 
you know what has happened? 

Mr. ALexanper. Sir, I know what has happened in the clothing, 
textile, and footwear field positively; yes, sir. When we appeared 
before you last July, the Navy Procurement Secretary and I agreed 
that we would immediately formalize, since you felt need for formali- 
zation, the existing arrangements subject, of course, to continued 
study, if there were anything that ought to be changed. 

We did direct the Army and Navy offices in New York to reduce 
to writing the collaborative purchase arrangements and they were so 
reduced; and 1 advised you in August by letter. Subsequently, in 
October, we did not believe that the New York agreement covered 
the field entirely, because we felt that there needed to be earlier coor- 
dination here in Washington when the purchase programs are set up. 
Consequently an agreement was reached between the three military 
departments regarding the early coordination by them before the 
purchase instructions would be sent to New York and I have a copy 
of that agreement as well as of the agreement made in New York 
between the supply people which I thought carried out the wishes of 
this subcommittee. 

ARMY’S FOOTWEAR IN STUDY 


Mr. Bonner. What was the extent of the Army’s participation in 
the clothing study referred to by Chairman Small? 

Mr. Atexanper. The Army participated in any study that it was 
requested to. We have studied intensively ourselves the matter of 
purchasing of clothing, textiles, and footwear, and we came away with 
the conclusion that in our opinion the best method would be the one 
represented by these papers, which I would like to insert in the record. 
Subsequently, in January, this matter came before the Munitions 
Board, to get its approval and blessing insofar as the textile, clothing, 
and footwear purchase arrangements were and they made certain 
changes in the departmental agreement. ‘That was approved by the 
Munitions Board on a later date in January and was submitted to the 
Secretary of Defense in February, where it now is for approval or 
disapproval. 

STUDY v. ACTION 


Mr. Bonner. The conclusion then to be reached is that since July 
1951 this has just been studied; it has been passed around and studied 
and there have been no conclusions, and nothing has been done? 
That is the conclusion we have reached here. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Sir, the two things that have happened have been 
the formalization of the working arrangements in New York; and I 
had in my prepared statement a description of what takes place under 
that agreement, in order to make them coordinate before they make 
any purchases. In addition to that, there is this new arrangement 
arrived at for closer coordination here in Washington. 

Mr. Bonner. It has just been a continuing study, the matter has 
been passed back and forth——— 

Mr. ALeExaNvER. There have been those two actions taken. 

Mr. Bonner. But nothing has been done. 
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Mr. ‘ALEXANDER. Yes, sir, those two definite actions have been 
taken. They do not go to requiring that the purchasing be made 
through a joint procurement agency. I did not understand myself 
when I appeared before you last July that you felt as strongly as I 
gather from your statement now about joint versus collaborative 
procurement. 


JOINT RATHER THAN SINGLE ACTION PREFERRED 


Mr. Bonner. Do you feel that single-service procurement and 
distribution is preferable to joint-service action in this field? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. No, sir, | do not, in this field. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Lantaff would like you to explain why. 

Mr. ALeExaNpDerR. Mr. Lantaff? 

Mr. Lanrarr. I just asked why? 

Mr. Atexanper. Primarily because the items are so peculiar to 
the services involved that I think they are not common items. Cer- 
tain of them are, like blankets, but uniforms are not. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Is not that occasioned, Mr. Alexander, by action of 
the services independent of each other? 

Mr. ALexanprer. No, sir, with respect to common items like 
blankets or shoes, the action must be taken after prior coordination. 
On things which are not common, in the two services, I do not think 
there is the same necessity. 

Actually the provision that we now have in effect does require the 
services to get together before they go out and purchase. I would 
like to give vou one example from my statement of how the thing 
how works. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Continuing with my inquiry as to why, the Air 
Force, for example, has to purchase separately many items of clothing, 
is it not because of the fact that they have standardized on a different 
tvpe of uniform and a different color of uniform? 


ARMY PURCHASES AIR FORCE UNIFORMS 


Mr. Auexanper. With respect to the Air Force, the Air Force 
uniforms are still purchased by the Army. 

Mr. Lanrarr. All of them are purchased by the Army? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes, sir, except perhaps some certain special 
items of equipment for high flying, or something like that, which | 
do not know about. All normal uniforms are purchased by the Army 
for both services. 

Mr. Lantrarr. Does that continue to apply even though the Air 
Force has taken over its own quartermaster operations? 

Mr. Auexanper. There is no intention that I know of to change 
procurement of uniforms whatsoever. 


NEW ARMY UNIFORMS 


Mr. Lanrarr. Is it contemplated by the Army now to change the 
color and style of their uniform? 

Mr. ALexanper. There has been some thought that when new 
uniforms may have to be purchased, there might be a different color, 
but it is still under study. 
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STANDARDIZATION OF ARMY AIR FORCE UNIFORMS 


Mr. Lanrarr. Has any thought been given to standardizing the 
Army uniform and the Air Force uniform at the time the new uniforms 
are to be purchased, so that there will not be justification for setting 
up a separate distribution system and constructing separate ware- 
houses to distribute those uniforms? 

Mr. ALexanper. | think that question would have to be separated 
into two parts. As far as the separate uniforms are concerned, I had 
assumed that that had been an issue which had been decided back in 
1947, that there should be for service esprit and morale a separate 
uniform for the Air Force. I have not heard of any contemplation 
of changing that. 

With respect to having a common supply system in the field, that 
is something which would not necessarily depend on the uniforms 
being the same. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR SEPARATE DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS 


Mr. Lantarr. That is the justification given for setting up an 
entirely different distribution system within the Air Force. The Air 
Force contends it is necessary because of the fact that they do not 
have all commen-use items with the Army, and therefore they have to 
bring in their own supply people and establish their own lines of com- 
munication and construct their own warehouses, which naturally 
duplicate everything that the Army has been doing. 

It seems to me that all of our studies end up with the conclusion 
which takes us into triplication rather than unification, except in this 
medical field, in which | believe we have made great strides. 

But apparently in the field of uniforms all studies come to the 
conclusion which enables all three services to continue with their 
own distribution systems and their own supply systems. 

Mr. Avexanper. Mr. Lantaff, the single-service procurement 
assignment and supply system has generally been discussed between 
us as referring to items which are common among the three services. 
| agree with you that if you had the same uniform, then that would 
become a common item. But 1 think when we are discussing whether 
or not to have single-service procurement assignment or supply 
responsibility after purchase, we are generally talking about common 
items. That is what 1 expected to discuss with you rather than differ- 
ing uniforms. 

Mr. Lantarr. Does single-service procurement for Air Force and 
Army uniforms work satisfactorily? Do you think that it achieves 
economies? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Sir, there are times since I have been down here 
when I have heard the Air Force say, ‘Why, don’t you move as fast 
for us as you move for yourselves?”” There are other times when I 
have heard the Army say, ‘‘The Air Force does not get its require- 
ments in to us as fast as our Army people.’’ You get those criticisms 
but on the whole, as far as we are concerned | do not think I would 
say that it has worked badly. I suppose you should really ask the 
Air Force that question, because we are just the servicing agent for 
them. 
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SINGLE PURCHASING AGENCY FOR CLOTHING FOR AIR FORCE IS SOUND 
PROGRAM 


Mr. Lanrarr. From the standpoint of the taxpayer, from the stand- 
point of efficiency and economy, do you think that the single procure- 
ment ageney for Air Force and Army in the field of clothing would 
prevent some of the inflationary practices that we talked of in former 
hearings? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes, sir; | think 

Mr. LaAntarr. Such as competitive buying? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes, sir; it does help there very much. 

Mr. Lanvarr. You think it is a sound program? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. | do. 


WHY NOT FOR ARMY, NAVY, AND AIR FORCE 


Mr. Lantarr. Then why should we not establish a single procure- 
ment agency for all three services as well? 

Mr. ALexanper. | think that is a matter that should be very 
carefully studied. We have gone perhaps three-fourths of the way 
toward that in the present tightened-up arrangement in New York. 


WHY SUCH SLOW PROGRESS 


Mr. Lanrarr. Perhaps 1 am just impatient, but the National 
Security Act and the directive to the Munitions Board has been in 


effect for many vears. I cannot understand why it takes so many 
years to come up wilh a study as to whether or not one agency cannot 
procure uniforms for all three of the services. Whi does it take 


months and years with no conclusion reached? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Sir, this has been studied since before | came up 
here. 

Mr. Lanrarr. | understand that. 

Mr. ALexanper. And IL believe that the conclusions of the experts 
then were that it was better to leave it the way it is, tightening up, 
however, the collaboration and coordination to make sure that they 
do not compete with one another. I think that is the basic trouble 
here. 

Mr. Lanrarr. That conclusion has been changed, has it not? 

Mr. ALexanper. No, sir, not as far as | know. 

Mr. Lanrarr. You mean that from the Munitions Board level 
that is still the philosophy? 


CHAIRMAN AND BOARD MEMBERS DISAGREE 


Mr. ALEXANDER. The Chairman of the Munitions Board finds him- 
self | think not in complete agreement with some of the Board mem- 
bers on that. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Who on the Munitions Board specifically opposes 
single service procurement for all three services in the field of uniforms? 
Who opposes it? 

Mf. Avexanpber. I think the chairman proposed it, 

Mr. Lanrarr. I asked which members oppose it? 

Mr. Avexanper. I think all three service members do. 
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Mr. Lanrarr. You are a member, are you not? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Do you oppose it? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I do. 

Mr. Lantarr. You just said that it was working for the Army 
and the Air Force. Why should you oppose it? 

Mr. ALexanper. Mr. Lantaff, I think in that area it seems to work 
out and so I am certainly not in favor of splitting off Army and Air 
Force. 

Mr. Lanrarr. You just testified that it worked fine, that it was 
economical as far as the taxpayers were concerned, that it prevented 
inflationary buying and prevented competition between the services 
for the Army and Air Force to consolidate their procurement. Now 
we go one step further. If it works well for two, why can it not work 
well for three? 

Mr. Atexanper. | think it might work well for three, but I think 
the present arrangement works well. 

[ agree with you that having the Army buy both Air Force and 
Army uniforms tends to prevent competition and duplication. I also 
think the arrangements now in effect between Navy and Army pur- 
chase people in New York have the same result. 

When I testified before here, ] meant to say that with respect to all 
common items ! thought the burden of proof was on the fellow who said 
that it should not be single-service purchase assignment, but with 
respect fo items not con:mon, of which uniforms are one, it !s my feel- 
ing that the present arrangement in New York is at least as satisfactory 
as to have either Army or Navy buy for everybody noncommon items. 


INFLATIONARY BUYING 


Mr. Lantarr. If vou are going to purchase a blue blouse or a green 
blouse or a brown blouse, and all three services go out and start pro- 
curing blouses at the same time, ts it not going to have the effect— and 
has it not actually had the effect, of running up the price on woolens? 

Mr. Arexanper. If you are able to prevent all of the services from 
going out at the same time on the market, which is what vou do by 
single-service purchase assignment, if it is done right, then vou are 
preventing that inflation. That is the only way to do it. It is a 
question of the spacing of orders. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Cannot all that be solved by a single procurement 
agency? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. May I give you an example of what can go wrong 
with a singie procurement agency? I am not sure that this has not 
been before vour subcommittee already; this is the matter of paint 
purchases. There were paint purchases which turned out to be ill- 
advised. There was a single-service procurement for all three 
services. 

Mr. Lanrarr. And there still is? 

Mr. ALtexanper. There still is. But in that instance, the services 
that put their requirements into the buving service, put them in in 
such form that the buying service felt itself obligated to go out sand 
buy for all three within a short time, with the result that the market 
was pushed away up. 
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Also, some of the requirements were unsound in that instance. 
Therefore you could take that single instance and show that you 
should not have single-service procurement assignment. In fact, the 
Munitions Board had a study of purchase assignment made in the case 
of paint. (See exhibit on 12 single department procurement of paint, 
p. 503.) 

BAD ADMINISTRATION IN PAINT PURCHASING 


Mr. Lanrarr. That is just bad administration; that is not the fault 
of the system. That is just stupid blundering on the part of an 
administrative agency. 

Mr. ALexanper. That is correct. 

Mr. Brownson. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Bonner. Does the gentleman yield to Mr. Brownson? 

Mr. Lanrarr. I yield. 


NAVY DEVIATING FROM STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS 


Mr. Brownson. I was very much interested in studying that paint 
situation, which I did in quite some detail. I found that after the 
standards had been established for paint, for all three services, the 
Navy arbitrarily changed completely their color set-up. That vir- 
tually removed the Navy completely from single-service procurement 
of paint, although the Navy itself was the procuring agency. They 
established uniform cataloging of paint for all three services and that 
was in effect for | year. The Navy changed all of their shades slightly, 
and so they removed themselves from that whole program. 

If you are going to have that kind of bucking and pulling inside of 
a program and if the Army is going to present its requirements to the 
Navy so unrealistically that the Navy orders 6 million gallons of paint 
all at once, you are going to be able to sabotage any one of these single- 
service procurement programs. But I do not think that has anything 
to do with the fundamental philosophy which is that it will work, if 
it is carried out in good faith. 

Mr. Lantarr. Is it not also true that if all of these three agencies 
had carried on their own procurement, all of their orders would have 
hit the market at the same time, and the same effect would have 
resulted? 


EFFECTIVE SYSTEM PREVENTS COMPETITION AND INFLATION 


Mr. ALexanper. If they were conducting collaborative, coordi- 
nated operations, as they do in New York, they should then have 
gotten together and not done that under either circumstance. If it 
works, there ought not to be competition and inflation. Either sys- 
tem can be ruined—not sabotaged, but ruined—by stupid or careless 
people or people who do not understand what they are doing. 

Mr. Brownson. Of course, “ruin” is your word and “‘sabotage’’ 
was my word. I think my word is just as good as your word there. 

As a matter of fact, it did not ruin the paint industry, because the 
total capacity of the paint industry is 400 million gallons a year and 
they only bought 6 million gallons, so it did not have a tremendous 
inflationary effect. 
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Also, some of the requirements were unsound in that instance. 
Therefore you could take that single instance and show that you 
should not have single-service procurement assignment. In fact, the 
Munitions Board had a study of purchase assignment made in the case 
of paint. (See exhibit on 12 single department procurement of paint, 
p. 503.) 

BAD ADMINISTRATION IN PAINT PURCHASING 


Mr. Lanrarr. That is just bad administration; that is not the fault 
of the system. That is just stupid blundering on the part of an 
administrative agency. 

Mr. ALexanper. That is correct. 

Mr. Brownson. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Bonner. Does the gentleman yield to Mr. Brownson? 


Mr. Lanrarr. I yield. 
NAVY DEVIATING FROM STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS 


Mr. Brownson. I was very much interested in studying that paint 
situation, which I did in quite some detail. I found that after the 
standards had been established for paint, for all three services, the 
Navy arbitrarily changed completely their color set-up. That vir- 
tually removed the Navy completely from single-service procurement 
of paint, although the Navy itself was the procuring agency. They 
established uniform cataloging of paint for all three services and that 
was in effect for 1 vear. The Navy changed all of their shades slightly, 
and so they removed themselves from that whole programm. 

If you are going to have that kind of bucking and pulling inside of 
a program and if the Army is going to present its requirements to the 
Navy so unrealistically that the Navy orders 6 million gallons of paint 
all at once, you are going to be able to sabotage any one of these single- 
service procurement programs. But I do not think that has anything 
to do with the fundamental philosophy which is that it will work, if 
it is carried out in good faith. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Is it not also true that if all of these three agencies 
had carried on their own procurement, all of their orders would have 
hit the market at the same time, and the same effect would have 
resulted? 


EFFECTIVE SYSTEM PREVENTS COMPETITION AND INFLATION 


Mr. ALexanper. If they were conducting collaborative, coordi- 
nated operations, as they do in New York, they should then have 
gotten together and not done that under either circumstance. If it 
works, there ought not to be competition and inflation. Either sys- 
tem can be ruined—not sabotaged, but ruined—by stupid or careless 
people or people who do not understand what they are doing. 

Mr. Brownson. Of course, “ruin” is your word and “‘sabotage”’ 
was my word. I think my word is just as good as your word there. 

As a matter of fact, it did not ruin the paint industry, because the 
total capacity of the paint industry is 400 million gallons a year and 
they only bought 6 million gallons, so it did not have a tremendous 
inflationary effect. 
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Mr. ALtexanper. May I finish up one thing about this study which 
was done by the Munitions Board on these paint purchases? It was 
done, as I recollect it, by the Harvard Business School, and it is my 
recollection—although you perhaps could get it better from the Muni- 
tions Board—that their conclusion was that over certain amounts of 
paint, they did not feel that single-service procurement assignment 
was the better solution. I personally disagree with them. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Will you repeat that, please? 


SINGLE-SERVICE PROCUREMENT OF PAINT NOT PROPER SOLUTION 


Mr. ALExANvER. The conclusion of the study from this university 
that looked at this paint-purchase situation was that single-service 
procurement assignment was not the proper solution. 

Mr. Lanrarr. I wonder if we could have a copy of that study? 
(See exhibit 12, p. 503.) 

Mr. Atexanper. I think so, sir. I do not have it, but I am sure 
the Munitions Board has. 

I do not personally agree with their conclusion, at least as yet. But 
I wanted to indicate to you that there seemed to be two sides to this 
question. 


SINGLE-SERVICE PROCUREMENT FOR COMMON ITEMS 


Mr. Lantrarr. You think, on the whole, that the theory of single- 
service procurement in the paint field is sound and economical? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. | believe it to be sound and economical for com- 
mon items; yes, sir. I would like to say that at present about 75 per- 
cent of procurement is done by single-service procurement. 

Mr. Lantrarr. You think, then, as 1 understand, that single-service 
procurement is only sound insofar as common items are concerned? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I| believe that is generally true. I believe it to 
be sound for common items, and it may be sound for some uncommon 
items, but not generally. 

Mr. Lantarr. You have a blue blanket and an OD blanket, and 
the only difference between the two probably would be the color, 
would it not? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Unless one were for hospital use and one were for 
field use, something of that sort. 

Mr. Lantarr. If they were both hospital blankets, the only differ- 
ence would be color. You would have a gray for the Navy, a blue 
for the Air Force and an OD for the Army. But the blanket itself, 
for hospital use could be the same? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. That is right. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Why would not single-service procurement work 
economically there? 

Mr. ALexaNnper. I think there the specifications of the three 
services, unless there is some reason against it, ought to require 
the same blanket, if it is the same blanket, as a common item. 


PROGRESS ON STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS 


Mr. Lantarr. To that end, in connection with your studies in 
the Munitions Board, on single-service procurement, what steps have 
been taken to insure standardization of those specifications? 
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Ir. ALEXANDER. I am very sorry, sir, would you mind repeating 
that? 

Mr. Lanvarr. In connection with your study of single-service pro- 
curement of clothing, it is essential also that you go into the field of 
standardization to cover these common-use items; so what steps have 
been taken by the Munitions Board to insure standardization of these 
articles? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. | will speak with less knowledge of that than a 
member of the Munitions Board staff, but there is both the Munitions 
Board cataloging agency and there is a standards agency. which are 
constantly working under forced draft on both the cataloging and 
the standardization question, 


STRENGTHENING SECURITY ACT 


Mr. Lanrarr. Do you not feel, Mr. Secretary, that the provisions 
of the National Security Act with reference to eliminating overlapping 
and duplication in the field of procurement are sufficient authority 
for you to carry out programs to accomplish those purposes; or do 
you think the act should be strengthened to give you more authority 
to bring the three services into line? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Speaking from my point of view, Mr. Lantaff, 
I feel as I did and as I think Mr. Lovett did last summer, that we 
felt we have the statutory tools to work with, and that subject to the 
difficulties involved in such a large enterprise, we are making real 
progress in using those tools efficiently and doing the job right. 

Perhaps you will let me say that we will always have occasions 
which run awry and we welcome knowing about them from you. 
But on the whole I think we have what we need to do it with, and 
it is being done pretty well. 


POSSIBLE DUPLICATION 


Mr. Bonner. Is there in your opinion duplication in procurement, 
inspection, testing, or distribution in the clothing, textile, and foot- 
wear classes between the services? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Except for isolated instances, I do not think 
there is. 

Mr. Bonner. You do not think, then, there is any duplication in 
procurement? 

Mr. ALexanper. Except for isolated instances I do not consider 
that there is; no, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. How many items of clothing, textiles, and footwear 
does each service use? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I cannot answer that by number, except to say 
a great many. 

Mr. Bonner. What is the value of inventory by classes for each 
service? 

Mr. ALeExaNnpER. I am sorry, I do not have those figures in my 
head. 

Mr. Bonner. Will you furnish the answers to these questions? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes, we will, Mr. Chairman. 

(See exhibits 3A and 3B, pp. 360 and 368.) 
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Mr. Bonner. Do you know what inventories are kept at posts, 
camps, and stations for each service? 

Mr. ALeExaNnpeER. There again, sir, we will bave to furnish those 
for the record. 

Mr. Bonner. There is a record in the Secretary’s office that would 
provide this information; it is not necessary to go to some other 
agency? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes, sir; there are such records. 

Mr. Bonner. Then I will ask you, how many common items 
of clothing, textiles, and footwear are there between the Army and 
Marines? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I cannot answer that by number, but I will get 
it for you. 

Mr. Bonner. Will you furnish the answer? 

Mr. ALeExanper. Yes, sir. (See exhibit 11—B, p. 496.) 

Mr. Bonner. Do they all use the same purchase specifications 
for such items as under shorts, for example? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I cannot answer that one, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. Will you furnish the answer and an explanation if 
the answer is ‘‘No’’? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. We will and we will state why, if they are different. 

Mr. Bonner. When will the cataloging be finished for these items? 

Mr. ALexanper. | am sorry, Mr. Chairman, the Munitions 
Board would have to answer that; 1 do not know. 


ITEMS TO BE CATALOGED PRECEDENT TO STANDARDIZATION 


Mr. Bonner. Do you know this? Will all items be put in one 
catalog so necessary standardization will follow? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. That is certainly the program. 

Mr. Bonner. That will be done? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. | assume it can all get into one piece of paper, 
I donot know. It may have to be put in two volumes 

Mr. Bonner. When may we expect some progress on this? 

Mr. ALExANpER. A progress report, Mr. Chairman, could be given 
to you today by proper representatives of the Munitions Board. The 
Munitions Board Cataloging Agency is now under Admiral Fowler 
and can give you that precisely. 

Mr. Bonner. You stated that the Army is now procuring clothing 
for the Air Force? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. When did the Air Force begin its own procurement 
of special clothing? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I was not aware that it procured its own clothing 
other than possibly special items, like something for very high alti- 
tudes. I do not know even that they do that. So far as I know we 
procure all their clothing. 

Mr. Bonner. Congressman Holifield is greatly interested in the 
cataloging, standardization, and transportation phases of supply 
management. Mr. Holifield, do you care to ask any questions at 
this point? 

Mr. Houtrietp. No; thank you, not at this time. 

Mr. Bonner. Will you report to this subcommittee by March 15 
the action that the Secretary of Defense has taken on these studies? 
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Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes, sir. 
(Subsequently the material referred to was furnished and follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, March 15, 1952. 
Hon. Herpert C. BONNER, 
Chairman, Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee, 
House Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Bonner: I am forwarding to you herewith the following documents 
which Mr. Alexander, the Under Secretary of the Army, agreed to supply, among 
other things, during his appearance before your subcommittee on Friday, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1952: 

1. A statement showing the action taken by the Department of Defense 
in the field of Federal cataloging. 

2. A statement showing the action taken by the Department of Defense 
in the field of transportation. 

3. A statement showing the action taken by the Department of Defense 
in the field of military standardization. 

The above documents have been prepared by the Department of Defense and 
constitute the report which Mr. Alexander agreed to supply by March 15. This 
agreement is contained on page 517 of the transcript of the testimony forwarded 
to the Army for correction. 

If you desire any further information in connection with this matter, please 
do not hesitate to call on me. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. SHACKELFORD, Department Counselor. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE ACTION IN THE FIELD OF FEDERAL CATALOGING 


The Secretary of Defense, in a memorandum to the Secretaries of the military 
departments in May 1948, indicated the objectives of the cataloging program to 
be “* * * to name, describe, classify, and number each unique item used, 
purchased, stocked, or distributed by the Military Establishment, by such methods 
and in such manner that only one distinctive selection of letters and numerals 
will identify the same item within a bureau or service, or between bureaus or 
services, or between departments. The single item characterization will then be 
used for all functions of supply from original purchase to final field or area dis- 
tribution. * * *” 

The Munitions Board initiated a cataloging program for the armed services 
in 1947. The passage of Public Law 152 placed the responsibility for establishing 
and maintaining a Federal Supply Catalog System with the Administrator of 
General Services, stipulating coordination with the Department of Defense. 
In July 1950, the Administrator of General Services delegated his catalog authority 
to the Secretary of Defense with power to redelegate to the Chairman, Munitions 
Board. This action, in keeping with Public Law 152 and House Resolution 97, 
Fighty-first Congress, established the present Federal-wide scope of the cataloging 
program, 

The initial goal to identify 214 million items of supply by June 30, 1952, will be 
met. Over 114 million items have been finished and 1 million are in process with 
completion scheduled by the target date. A supply classification structure has 
been developed and the indexing of item names to this sytem is in progress. The 
index for food items has been completed with the indexes for clothing and medical 
items soon to follow. 

The plan during fiscal year 1953 is to identify the remaining items of supply (an 
estimated 1 million items plus one-quarter million which it is estimated will enter 
the system during that fiscal year) thereby placing identification on a current 
basis. The classification system with indexes is scheduled for completion by 
commodity areas by December 31, 1952. Conversion of supply records and docu- 
ments to the Federal catalog data will begin in fiseal year 1953 in the areas for 
food, clothing, and medical items, and will proceed progressively by areas. Sched- 
ules are being prepared for the progressive conversion of commodity areas in the 
sequence of importance to national defense. In establishing the basis for conver- 
sion, every effort will be made to minimize the cost to get effective and expedient 
conversion, while disrupting normal supply operations as little as possible. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE ACTION IN THE FIELD oF TRANSPORTATION 


1. Significant progress has been made in providing a common approach through- 
out the Department of Defense in applying transportation and traffie-manage- 
ment factors to procurement and distribution. This involves preparation of 
necessary traffic information within the Department of Defense and its applica- 
tion to specific problems concerning the cost of movement of materials. Traffic 
costs are brought to bear upon procurement and distribution problems in both 
policy and operating levels. While much vet remains to be done, actions so far 
taken have contributed not only to the conservation of funds and supplies but to 
improved working relationships between the Department of Defense and the 
transportation interests. 

2. Policies are in effect which result in evaluating bids in the light of the trans- 
portation costs required to provide for delivery. Greater supply efficieney results 
through application of a policy requiring consideration of proximity of supply and 
procurement sources with respect to consumer areas. Definite policies to mini- 
mize cross-hauling supplement the foregoing and result in shortening of pipelines, 
reducing the cost of transportation, and conserving transportation equipment. 
The ultimate to be desired from this program will, however, be limited somewhat 
by programs which tend to broaden the procurement base, or direct procurement 
to distressed areas. 

3. Consideration is now required to be given transportation and traffic problems 
in selection of new sites, new industrial or command sites, or in reactivation of 
such facilities, to insure availability of adequate service at a reasonable price. 

4. A continuing study and actions properly to control small shipments are 
essential. While a given weight incurs greater transportation costs when moved 
in small shipments as compared with carload shipments, they in many instances 
have the effect of reducing stock levels, particularly at remote locations. 

5. Criteria have been developed with respect to the procurement of railway 
equipment. The purpose of this is to assure that such equipment is available to 
the Department of Defense to meet military needs and to assure economical 
movements without dislocation of private industry, and, recently to minimize 
conflict in production schedules and use of scarce materials. 

6. In order better to acquaint traffic management and supply personnel with 
the soundest management techniques to insure the efficiency of the military 
transportation and supply organizations, extensive training and education pro- 
grams have been instituted within the Department of Defense. This has resulted 
in a marked improvement in the quality of personnel assigned transportation- and 
traffic-management responsibilities, and in the mutual understanding of common 
problems by supply and transportation people and the realization of the advan- 
tages which accrue to each through a close working relationship. 

7. Judicious planning for the continued movement of military supplies and 
equipment results in studies on the type and location of transportation facilities 
needed to supplement, and guard against the loss or damage to, existing facilities. 
Such studies, recognizing the vital relationship between the present facilities and 
supply and traffie distribution, are made available to the appropriate Govern- 
ment departments and agencies to make known the Department of Defense 
interest and to the end that they and the concerned local governments and repre- 
sentatives of the transportation industry may jointly prepare the basis for appro- 
priate action. 

8. Pursuant to Public Law 152, Eighty-first Congress, the General Services 
Administration and the Department of Defense, through cooperation and assign- 
ment of action responsibility, represent all Government agencies on traffic- 
management matters with one or the other assuming this responsibility, depend- 
ing upon which agency bears the preponderance of interest. This practice is of 
great importance in the rate-negotiation and rate-litigation areas. Within the 
Department of Defense, rate-negotiation and litigation practices have been 
standardized and simplified to secure the most economical price for transporta- 
tion services consistent with the requirements of the military. Major actions in 
this area are assigned on a single-service basis with one military department 
representing all, reducing both costs and personnel requirements. 





DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE ACTION IN THE FIELD OF MILITARY STANDARDIZATION 


1. The Munitions Board Standards Agency directs and guides the adoption 
by the three military Departments of uniform equipment and principles designed 
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to improve producibility, to reduce to a minimum the number of items in the 
supply system, and to establish the maximum use and interchangeability of items, 
components, and parts. The foregoing objectives are being approached from the 
following angles: 

(a) Simplification by a technical review of the data developed in the Federal 
Cataloging Program and the elimination of unnecessary variations of the items, 
utilizing task groups from the bureaus, services, and commands. 

(b) Elimination of duplicating, conflicting, and overlapping bureau, service 
and departmental specifications and standards by their integration into the 
military or Federal series. 

c) The development of agreement on processes and practices essential to the 
manufacture, packaging, inspection, and acceptance of military supplies, and 
promulgating these agreements as military or Federal standards, specifications, 
or other documents ' 

d) Development, through industry advis6ry committees, of simplified equip- 
ment and practices to reduce components and parts to a minimum and to increase 
their interchangeability. 

(e) Establishment of policies and procedures, in collaboration with the General 
Services Administration, to more effectively utilize inspection and testing services 
and facilities of military and civilian agencies. 

2. An area of agreement with the General Services Administration and the 
Bureau of the Budget was signed by the Chairman of the Munitions Board on 
November 19, 1951, aimed at elimination of duplication in standardization and 
inspection. Closer working relationships with the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 

tesearch and Development Board, the military and the civil agencies are being 
developed to assure complete alinement of all Federal standardization activities 

3. There are still extant some 13,000 military, departmental, bureau, service, 
and command specifications which are to be converted to Federal or military 


series. A target date of July 1955 has been set for completion of this phase of 
the program. 
1. All items of supply are subject to simplification. A program is being 


developed under which priority standardization is being given to those commodi- 
ties representing large dollar volume, or where producibility and interchange- 
ability directly affect military readiness and combat efficiency 

Mr. Bonner. We have heard that General MecNarney of the 
Defense Department Management Committee believed single-service 
assignment to be preferable to joint or collaborative assignment. Do 
you know whether such a statement was made? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I am not sure it is true, since I was not present 
When he said it. 


AIR FORCE NEW CLOTHING DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM 


Mr. Bonner. The subcommittee deplores the fact that the Air 
Force has set up its own distribution system for clothing. You said 
that you did not know that that had taken place? 

Mr. ALexanper. I said I did not know that the Air Force was 
purchasing its own uniforms. 

Mr. Bonner. Has it a distribution system for clothing? 

Mr. ALexanper. In February 1951, an agreement was made 
between the Army and the Air Force relating to the taking over of 
certain stocks by each from the other of items previously carried by 
each for the other. Included in that was, I think, some clothing 


AIR FORCE CLOTHING DEPOT IN ALASKA 


Mr. Bonner. I would like to give vou an observation made by 
this committee. The committee noted in Alaska that at one place 
the Air Force planned on $800,000 to build a clothing depot even 
though the Army had been doing a satisfactory job for them. It was 
so stated there. 
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Mr. ALexanper. Mr. Chairman, it is my understanding that in 
certain oversea areas, where other services have the predominant 
strength, it had been agreed that the most efficient thing to do would 
be to have that service carry many of the supplies for all three services. 

Mr. Bonner. Even though it cost $800,000 to effect that change? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Sir, I would have assumed that it would be done 
by using the existing facilities and not building new ones, unless that 
were needed anyhow. 

Mr. Bonner. Well, it has not been done. 

Mr. ALexanper. | am sorry; I do not know that case. 

Mr. Bonner. You may present your statement at this point, Mr. 
Alexander, we should be glad to have it. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. May I read it? 

Mr. Bonner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ALexanper. The first subject I would like to mention is 
coordinated procurement of clothing, textiles, and footwear. As you 
know, the New York Quartermaster Procurement Ageney and the 
Navy Purchasing Office in New York have been coordinating their 
procurement efforts in this field since 1945. The Navy procurement 
secretary and I agreed with your committee last July that the then 
current procedures should be formalized, and accordingly I directed 
the Quartermaster General to have the New York Quartermaster 
Procurement Agency and the Navy Purchasing Office reduce them to 
writing. On August 9, 1951, I advised Mr. Bonner of this action. 
The agreement was entered into on August 28, 1951. I believe that 
it fully complies with your subcommittee’s request. I have with me 
today a copy of that agreement, and in the light of your continued 
interest in this matter I offer it for insertion in the record. 

Mr. Bonner. It may be included in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

NEw YoRK QUARTERMASTER PROCUREMENT AGENCY 
AND Navy PURCHASING OFFICE, 
New York, N. Y., August 28, 1951. 


AGREEMENT ON COLLABORATIVE PROCUREMENT 


1. References: 

(a) Memorandum from the Secretary of the Navy and the Under Secretary of 
War to the Commanding General, Army Service Forces, and the Paymaster 
General of the Navy, 6 January 1945, subject: Joint Procurement of Subsistence 
Supplies, Standard Stock Items, Textiles, Clothing and Shoes, and Athletic 
Equipment. 

(b) Paragraph 4-000 (c), section IV, ASPR, 1 June 1950, which defines collabo- 
tative procurement as that type of coordinated procurement ‘‘whereby procuring 
activities of more than one Department occupy offices in the same area but make 
separate contracts, the objective being to center in one place geographically all 
procurements of similar supplies or services.”’ 

2. The New York Quartermaster Procurement Agency (hereinafter referred 
to as NYQMPA) and the Navy Purchasing Office (hereinafter referred to as 
NPO) hereby agree to collaborate, as set forth herein, in the procurement of 
clothing, equipage, textiles, footwear, and related and other items procured by 
both offices. 

3. The following specific areas of collaboration are effective immediately. 
These will be augmented, by mutual agreement, from time to time as conditions 
and situations warrant. 

4. List of joint items.—A current list of all identical and similar classes of items 
procured by both NYQMPA and NPO (hereinafter referred to as joint items) 
will be published and maintained. The names and telephone extensions of the 
responsible contracting officers of both offices will be indicated for each joint item. 
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Copies of this list will be furnished to each contracting officer. each buyer, and 
other interested personnel of both offices. ; 

5. Exchange of purchase authorizations.—FEach office will furnish the other 
office a copy of each purchase authorization which exceeds $25,000 and which 
involves a joint item. The copy of the purchase authorization will be annotated, 
prior to forwarding, with the following information: 

a) Names and telephone extensions of the assigned contracting officer and 
buver. 

b) Firm or estimated dates for inviting and receiving quotations, and whether 
the method of formal advertisement or negotiation is ntemplated. 

6. Concurrent procurements.— Whenever NYQMPA and NPO contemplate pro- 
curing @ joint item simultaneously or within periods of close proximity, considera- 
tion will be given to adjusting procurement schedules so as to avoid, so far as 
possible, conflicts or competition between the offices for sources of supply. In 
some cases it will be in the best interest of the Government to separate the pro- 
posed procurements, while in other cases it will be most advantageous to the 
Government to obtain simultaneous procurements. In those cases where such 
adjustments require the approval of higher authority the approval will be requested 
by one or both offices as indicated. 

7. Collateral procurement problems.—Each office will make the following infor- 
mation available to the other office on request: 

(a) Office procedures (by copies of orders and memoranda 
(b) Sources of supply 

(c) Disqualified bidders 

(d) Prospective contractors’ capacity to perform 

(e) Bid and award prices 

(f) Credit ratings of bidders 

(gq) Price trends 

(h) Requests from contractors for certificates of necessity 
t) Requests from contractors for financial assistance 

(j) Contracts terminated for default 

8. Joint activities —Maximum over-all economies will be effected by the con- 
tinued provision by NYQMPA to NPO of various facilities and services including 
but not restricted to 

(a) Printing and reproduction 

(b) Mail and messenger service 

(c) Public information 

(d) Dispensary 

(e) Display room activities (including the posting of copies of invitations for 
bids of both NYQMPA and NPO for the information of prospective 
suppliers) 

9. Small business.—The small-business specialists of NYQMPA and NPO will 
coordinate their activities and the furnishing of information to interested parties. 

10. GSSO liaison.—An officer will be designated by the officer in charge, NPO 
to act as a liaison officer in connection with requisitions received by both NPO 
and NYQMPA from United States Navy General Stores Supply Office in Phil- 
adelphia. 

11. Cross service orientation.—To the extent permitted by the workload and the 
availability of personnel, the contracting officers of both NYQMPA and NPO 
will visit the corresponding contracting officers in the other office to study their 
operating methods and procedures. 

12. Meetings: 

(a) The commanding general, NYQMPA and the officer in charge, NPO will 
meet on the second and fourth Tuesday of each month and at such other times as 
may be necessary, to 

(1) Review the progress of collaboration. 
(2) Consider other possible areas for collaboration. 
(3) Diseuss any other pertinent matters of mutual interest. 

(b) Contracting officers and buyers will meet with the corresponding contracting 
officers and buyers of the other office at least once monthly and more frequently 
if necessary to 

(1) Diseuss current procurement problems. 

(2) Review all collaborative actions. 

(3) Submit joint reports to the commanding general, NYQMPA, and the 
officer in charge, NPO, of the progress of collaboration, with recom- 
mendations for additional areas of collaboration. 
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13. Implementing procedures.—The commanding general, NYQMPA, and the 
officer in charge, N PO, will designate representatives of their respective offices to 
develop detailed procedures and/or instructions required to implement the collab- 
orative activities outlined herein or subsequently added hereto. 

For the Navy Purchasing Office: 

G. R. Kinnear, 
Captain, SC, USN, Officer in Charge. 

For the New York Quartermaster Procurement Agency: 

H. L. PeckHam, 
Brigadier General, USA, Commanding. 


NATURE OF COLLABORATIVE AGREEMENT 


Mr. ALexanper. This agreement primarily formalized then-exist- 
ing procedures. It did not, and was not intended to change the basic 
collaborative procurement procedures already in effect, although it 
did put in more concrete form relationships and procedures which 
theretofore had been informal. Briefly summarized, this agreement 
in its major aspects provided that the New York Army and Navy 
Procurement Offices would (1) maintain up-to-date lists of common 
items; (2) exchange copies of purchase authorizations exceeding 
$25,000; (3) consult each other on the timing of their respective 
procurements; (4) exchange information on common problems such 
as sources of supply, disqualified bidders, and credit ratings of bidders. 

In addition, this agreement provided that the heads of the two 
agencies in New York should meet at least twice a month to review 


the progress of collaboration, to explore means of obtaining closer 


coordination, and to discuss other matters of mutual interest. It 
also stated that the contracting officers and the buyers of the two 
agencies would meet at least once a month to discuss and review their 
procurement problems and collaborative actions. These scheduled 
meetings were designed to supplement the day-to-day contacts and 
exchanges of information which are a normal outgrowth of close 
coordination. 

I should like to give you a specific example of how these procedures 
work. During the first week of last December, the New York Quar- 
termaster Procurement Ageney received a directive to buy 420,000 
pairs of low-quarter shoes. On checking with the Navy office, it was 
learned that the Navy at the same time was planning to go into the 
market for 200,000 pairs. After discussion, it was agreed the best 
price would be achieved if the Navy were to put out invitations for 
bids on its smaller quantity first. Accordingly, the Navy invitations 
were issued on December 11 and the Army waited until December 27 
before it entered the market. 

In reviewing this August 28, 1951, New York agreement, I felt 
that there also should be a formal agreement providing for closer 
coordination of this type of procurement at departmental levels. The 
New York agreement was a field operating agreement, and conse- 
quently the area within which scheduled procurements could be ad- 
justed at such a level was necessarily limited. I found that although 
the services had generally coordinated their procurement of clothing, 
textiles, and footwear at departmental levels through exchange of 
procurement information and similar measures, there was no formal- 
ized procedure. Accordingly, I asked the Quartermaster General on 
October 10, 1951, to work with his colleagues in the Navy and Air 
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Force to develop a formal agreement for the coordination of procure- 
ment at departmental levels through the interchange of information 
and other measures. 

After a series of staff meetings and considerable work to make sure 
that all aspects had been considered, such an agreement was submitted 
on January 9 to the three procurement secretaries for signature. 
This agreement was formally entered into by the three services on 
January 21. In substance it provides for advance planning of require- 
ments and procurement at the Washington level through a coordinat- 
ing committee representing the several defense agencies concerned, 
a periodic review of schedules in advance of issuing procurement 
instructions to the field, an interchange of information, and cross- 
utilization of stocks. ' 

This agreement was approved by the Munitions Board on February 
14 and has been submitted Lo the Secretary of Defense. 

If I may interpolate at that point, the agreement made between 
the three service procurement secretaries, a copy of which I would like 
to offer for the record, dated January 21, was then referred to the 
Chairman of the Munitions Board for his approval. Some changes 
were made in the agreement thereafter in the Munitions Board, which 
passed it on February 14 and submitted it to the Secretary of Defense. 
| should like to insert the January 21 agreement between the three 
services relating to these operations in the record at this point, 
if I may. 

Mr. Bonner. It may be inserted in the record. 

(The matter referred to is as fellows:) 


{Agreement as signed by three secretaries and submitted to Munitions Board] 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE UNDER SECRETARY, 
Was/ nglon, D. C., Januar ] 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE CHAIRMAN, MUNITIONS BOARD 


Subject: Interdepartmental procurement coordination of clothing, clothing 
textiles, and footwear. 

1. Enelosed for your information is a copy of the agreement reached on January 
21, 1952, by the procurement secretaries on coordinated procurement of clothing 
clothing textiles, and footwear. 

2. The agreement formalizes, at the departmental level, the practices in effect 
for some time and which were agreed to at the field level on August 28, 1951. 

3. The Bonner subcommittee, which had expressed interest in the subject, is 
being informed of this agreement. 

Rospert L. FIN.ey, 
Special Assistant 
(For Archibald 8S. Alexander, Under Secretary of the Army). 


{January 21, 1952 agreement] 


DrPARTMENTS OF THE ARMY, NAVY, AND AIR ForcE, 
Washington, D.C. 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL PROCUREMENT COORDINATION OF CLOTHING, CLOTHING 
TEXTILES, AND FOOTWEAR 


There is implemented herewith a joint agreement among the United States 
Army, United States Air Force, United States Navy and United States Marine 
Corps for coordinating the procurement of clothing, clothing textiles, and footwear 
through an interdepartmental committee consisting of representatives of the 
operating levels of the four military services, to be known as the Armed Services 
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Procurement Coordinating Committee for Clothing, Clothing Textiles, and 
Footwear, hereinafter known as the Committee. Outlined below are the precepts 
of this organization: 


Authority 

President’s directive, dated April 27, 1951, as implemented by classified OSD 
Memorandum to the Secretaries of the military departments, dated May 31, 1951. 
Scope 

The provisions of this agreement, which represent an extension of coordination 
currently being practiced on an informal basis, are pertinent to clothing, clothing 
textiles, and footwear. The provisions of this agreement are not designed to 
affect current or subsequent purchase responsibilities as assigned either by the 
Munitions Board or by mutual agreement bet ween services. 

Purpose 

The purpose of this agreement is directed toward: ° 

(a) Providing more effective coordination of procurement and production 
scheduling. 

(>) Eliminating interdepartmental competition for materials and manufac- 
turing facilities. 

(¢) Providing procedures whereby stocks temporarily excess to the immediate 
needs of one service can be made available to another. 

(d) Coordinating and facilitating the operation of the controlled materials 
plan and materials allocation procedures, when applicable. 
Application and membership ‘ 

1. The provisions of this agreement are applicable to all military services 
which procure items within the scope of this agreement. Required action will 
be performed primarily by the operating levels of each of the following: The 
Quartermaster Corps, United States Army; the Air Material Command, United 
States Air Foree; the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, United States Navy; 
the Supply Department, United States Marine Corps; and such other agencies 
of the militarv services as may from time to time become interested parties 
Personnel representing these services shall be fully qualified to effect required 
coordination for their respective services within the scope of their authority. 

2. The Chairman of the Committee shall be initially elected by the Committee 
members; such chairmanship to be rotated among Committee members not less 
frequently than once each fiseal year. 

3. Membership shall consist of a duly designated representative from the 
operating level of each of the following: Office of the Quartermaster General, 
United States Army; Air Material Command, United States Air Force; Bureau 
of Supplies and Aecounts, United States Navy; and Office of the Quartermaster 
General, United States Marine Corps. 

Functions and responsibilities 

1. Annually prior to the commencement of each fiscal vear, the Committee will: 

(a) Review for that fiseal vear the estimated requirements and procurement 
schedules of each service for clothing, clothing textiles, and footwear to determine 
those items, which, due to searcitv of materials or plant facilities require procure- 
ment coordination by the Committee. 

(b) By mutual agreement and where such action is required make such revisions 
and adjustments in individual service procurement programs as are necessary to 

(1) Minimize the inflationary effect of simultaneous entry into the market 
for material in scarce supply; 

(2) Minimize the effect of coincident delivery schedules for materials 
requiring the use of limited production facilities; 

(3) Insure the equitable allocation to each service of materials in scarce 
supply consistent with over-all militarv requirements. 

2. At least once each quarter during the fiscal vear, the Committee will: 

(a) Review planned procurement schedules for the balance of the fiscal vear 
and by mutual agreement make such necessary revisions as may be required in 
light of changed military and or market conditions. 

(b) By mutual agreement prepare schedules for initiation of purchase action 
to insure orderly entry into the market. 

3. The Committee will establish and maintain procedures whereby: 

(a) Stocks in excess of immediate needs of one service may be made available 
to other services: 
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(6) Information relative to market conditions, specifications, price and cost 
data, and other pertinent matters are interchanged among the participating 
services; and 

(c) Each service represented within the Committee will be provided copies of 
finalized procurement schedules as developed by the Committee for each par- 
ticipating service. 

1. In the event that the Committee cannot resolve a conflict in planned pro- 
curement for any item or group of items, the matter will be referred by Joint 
Committee memorandum to the appropriate higher authority of each service 
concerned. 

ARCHIBALD 8S. ALEXANDER, 
Under Secretary of the Army 
H. R. ASskINs, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 
R. L. Gi_parrice, 
Under Secretary of the Air Force. 


SUPPLY SYSTEMS REVIEW 


The second area in which I believe you will be interested is the 
review of supply systems. Of these, the most important is the study 
of the medical-supply system covering single-service depot procure- 
ment, storage, issue, and maintenance. Under this test the present 
procurement function being carried out by the Joint Armed Services 
Medical Procurement Agency will not be disturbed. You will recall 
that in the course of your hearings last July we informed you that 
this study was to be made. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Secretary, will you pause there for a moment? 
There are one or two questions subcommittee members desire to ask 
about this part of your statement. Mr. Brownson. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Secretary, on the top of page 3 vou say that 
the Navy purchased 200,000 pairs of shoes and issued invitations to 
bid, on the 1ith of December, and that the Army waited until Decem- 
ber 27 before it entered the market. 
am very curious about the comparative prices that the Army and 
the Navy got on those shoes. Do you happen to know? 

Mr. ALexanper. No, sir; I donot happen to know. I shall have to 
get the information and insert it in the record. 

Mr. Brownson. Will you please supply that information in the 
record at this point? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes, sir. 

(See exhibit 3B, p. 367.) 

Mr. Brownson. Commenting on your previous testimony, | 
wonder whether or not the assertion that a service’s esprit and morale 
depend on the uniform, is not one of the most expensive illusions we 
have been operating under in the history of this country. When this 
subcommittee got to Korea, where service esprit and morale were 
certainly important, we found everybody over there operating in 
Army fatigue uniforms by and large. That was in an area where 
they actually had a morale problem. 

| have never seen anything to prove that Army esprit and morale 
are dependent upon the type of uniform—nor Navy's nor Air Force’s, 
as long as it is an adequate, well-designed and attractive type of 
uniform. 

That question always comes up and the theory is always advanced 
by the military as an excuse for a new type of uniform, and it is 
generally accepted without proof as the truth. But 1 have never 
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seen any proof of it; I have never seen any proof that it has any effect 
at all. 

A good example, to prove that it does not have any particular 
effect, are the Ranger battalions in World War II who had extremely 
high esprit de corps and morale and who wore the regular Army-type 
uniform. The Army usually points to the two kinds of uniform that 
the Marine Corps wears as an example of effect of a uniform on morale. 
I think that many special Army units have operated effectively with 
extremely high morale using the same uniforms as the Army in general. 

The Army is inclined to advance the fact of the unpopularity of the 
infantry as a branch of the service and imply this is due somewhat to 
the kind of uniform they have. Most of us know that it is the type 
of duty that they have to perform, and the casualties which they 
suffer, which is responsible for the unpopularity of the infantry, 
instead of the type of uniform. 

With respect to the matter of the Army and Navy textile purchases, 
as I understand it, the Army and the Navy set up a coordinated as 
opposed to a collaborative textile and clothing purchasing office in 
New York in 1945; is that right? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Whatever happened to that venture? 

Mr. ALexanpber. That venture continued and was continuing when 
your committee visited there last year in the summer, I think. 

Mr. Brownson. When did the coordinated activity turn into a 
purely collaborative activity? 

Mr. ALexanper. | am not sure that I understand the distinction 
between the two. 


JOINT CLOTHING AGENCY SET UP IN 1945 


Mr. Brownson. I was referring particularly to the order of Secre- 
tary Forrestal and Secretary Patterson that set up this office. It was 
an order on January 6, 1945, and paragraph 4 was the particular 
paragraph | had in mind, and that reads: 

The specific recommendation made in the joint letter from Maj. Gen. 
C. L. Corbin for the Quartermaster General and Rear Adm. W. J. Carter, Assistant 
Chief of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, for the immediate establishment 
of a joint central procurement office for textiles and clothing in New York is also 
approved as an important initial step toward unified procurement. 

That was on the 6th of January 1945, and we are still engaging in a 
collaborative effort as opposed to a joint effort. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Sir, the difference between “collaborative” and 
“eoordinated’”’ was the one I thought you were making. I do not 
think that difference is very great. 

The important thing we have tried to achieve in New York on 
textiles, footwear, and clothing is to have each service not go into the 
market until it has consulted with the other, and then have them 
make the necessary modifications, each on his own program, so that 
you would achieve about the same result as you would if you had 
single service, the difference being they are not common items. 

Mr. Brownson. I assume a study has been made as to how clothing 
breaks down, and how much is separate and distinct with each service, 
and how much is joint or common to all three. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Brownson. It seems to me there still is in the area of clothing 
a great deal of clothing which is joint and common to all three services, 
and which is distinguished only by color. When we talk about pur- 
chasing and procurement of clothing, I have never heard of a depart- 
ment store or a large civilian enterprise which would set up different 
buying staffs, one of them to bry raglan-sleeve jackets and the other 
to buy the conventional-sleeve jackets, or having different set-ups just 
because of the color. As long as they were made from the basic 
materials, and secured from the same basic types of manufacturers, 
it looks to me like there is enough in common so that the specifications 
could be altered to fit the desires of each service, and still purchase 
under a single purchase arrangement. 


CONSTANT EFFORT ON STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS 


Mr. ALExaNbER. There is a constant effort made to get the specifi- 
cations the same, and when they are it is a common item. 

Mr. Brownson. Who is making that constant effort, Mr. Secretary? 

Mr. Auexanper. It is being made under the Munitions Board 
direction by personnel of the three services, and in some instances 
personnel hired to do it. 

Mr. Brownson. Is that a gentle, persuasive, diplomatic, constant 
effort, or is there occasionally a little banging together of heads so 
that they will progress? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. There has been some banging together of heads, 
both in private and in public; and sometimes by the Congress. 

Mr. Brownson. That is very encouraging. 

It is interesting, I think, to note at this juncture, that General 
Lutes stated that large sums of money were saved through that effort 
which was started in 1945. In fact, in our Federal Supply Manage- 
ment hearings, at the bottom of page 324, he states: 

Perhaps some feel that the individual differences in clothing and equipment 
between the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps make the advisability of common 
procurement questionable. In the spring of 1945 an Army-Navy purchasing 
office was established to undertake the coordinated procurement of clothing and 


textiles in New York City. It was found that certain manufacturers had reserved 
their output entirely for the Army or the Navy; others had come into the picture 
only occasionally. Combined action permitted an exchange of information on 


producers between the services, and enabled contracting officers of both Depart- 
ments to know more experienced producers and to judge better their reliability. 
In the case of common items, and where a common price was used to procure the 
needs of both Departments, it became possible to determine relative urgency and 
to allocate output in such a manner as to prevent critical shortages. Where a 
contractor had one place to go for business, the New York office found that there 
were distinct benefits in securing and promulgating a single uniform interpretation 
of policy >and other advantages, such as price, otherwise enjoved by the contractor, 
vere secured by the Government. 

Cooperative action at the New York office demonstrated that under a unified 
operation it is possible to look for tremendous savings from intangible economic 
factors. These embrace the more efficient utilization of production facilities and 
materials, less competition for productive capacity, more favorable prices, im- 
proved planning and scheduling of supply requirements and better purchasing 
methods, as well as the reduced overhead of consolidated operations. 

Placing a precise dollar value on such savings is a problem, and very much a 
matter of individual judgment. In this case, however, we have an opinion ex- 
pressed by the former naval officer in charge, and supported by his Army co- 
workers. For the first 3 months of operation, when the combined Army-Navy 
textile procurement at New York totaled $300 million, these officers estimated 
that savings to the Army and Navy amounted to approximately $25 million. 
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This estimate included savings resulting from utilization of excess war stocks be- 
tween the two services which would not have been realized had the two services 
pursued their separate ways. If Army and Navy procurement of quartermaster 
common items, exclusive of subsistence, fuels, and lubricants, had been combined 
during the war, this ratio would have yielded savings amounting to $1,116,000,000. 


PROGRESS SINCE 1945 


Yet as opposed to paragraph 4 of the directive of Secretary Forrestal 
and Undersecretary Robert Patterson, we now find ourselves today 
back where we were in 1945. 

Why has that paragraph not been placed in effect in all this time? 

Mr. ALexanper. Mr. Brownson, I may misunderstand you en- 
tirely, but it seems to me that we are doing what General Lutes was 
talking about, and what Messrs. Forrestal and Patterson directed; 
that is to sav, the two people are in the same place physically. They 
are working together and coorditiating before, during and after the 
purchase. They are doing substantially the same thing, in my opinion, 
as is done in the joint medical agency. 

I do not think that the difference between the systems directed by 
the terms “joint” and ‘“‘collaborative” are so verv great. 

Also, I feel quite sure that the Chairman of the Munitions Board, 
who agrees with you that there should be a joint agency here, is going 
to see to it that that thing is examined and reexamined unless and 
until he gets what he thinks is right. 

Mr. Brownson. Is there any reexamination going on now which 
would move this from a joint or collaborative effort, to use the two 
terms synonymously, into a single service or combined purchasing 
agency? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Sir, because of the fact that we thought that the 
collaborative area in New York as tightened up was at least a con- 
siderable part of the way toward the goal, we decided to go into supply 
studies on other more urgent fields first. I am about to mention them 
in my prepared statement here. I did mention the medical, auto- 
motive, and subsistence, where the possibility of savings seems ever 
greater. 

Mr. Brownson. That is all I have. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Secretary. 

Mr. Ponner. Mr. Shelley? 

Mr. Suetiey. Mr. Secretary, on the second page of your statement 
would you reread the paragraph beginning ‘‘In addition’’, please? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Page 2? 


EFFECTIVENESS OF COORDINATION 


Mr. SuHetitey. Yes. ‘In addition, this agreement—”’. 
read that again, please. 
Mr. ALEXANDER (reading): 


In addition, this agreement provided that the heads of the two agencies in 
New York should meet at least twice a month to review the progress of collabora- 
tion, to explore means of obtaining closer coordination, and to discuss other 
matters of mutual interest. It also stated that the contracting officers and the 
buyers of the two agencies would meet at least once a month to discuss and 
review their procurement problems and collaborative actions. These scheduled 
meetings Were designed to supplement the day-to-day contacts and exchanges of 
information which are a normal outgrowth of close coordination. 
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Mr. SHeviey. I would assume from your placing that in your 
statement at this point, that this is still going on? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suxeuiey. As an effort to do better procurement? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. It is. 

Mr. Suetuey. I want to read, then, from page 274 of the trans- 
script of the hearings of this subcommittee, Field Conferences on 
Federal Supply Management (Military and Related Activities) held 
in New York last April 24, 25, 26, 27, and 30, and May | and 3, 1951. 
[Reading:] 

Captain Kinnear. I might say that we formerly had a meeting once every 2 
weeks with the Quartermaster Corps, at which the buyers of textiles reviewed, 
for each other’s information, procurements that came through each shop in the 
intervening period of time. I read the minutes of those meetings for the better 
part of a year and a half, and then, when General Peckham arrived, I suggested 
that we discontinue those meetings because they didn’t seem to be productive. 
We thought that the buyers, especially under the strain of the buying program, 
could utilize their services to better advantage by merely contacting each other 
when problems arose rather than holding formal meetings at stated intervals. 
He 
meaning General Peckham 
after reviewing the minutes, felt the same way, and we discontinued those formal 
meetings, but I would say that our collaboration with the Army is now closer 
than ever before on a day-to-day and personal basis. 

It would seem to me that that testimony from the officer who ap- 
peared before the committee at the site is not in line with the testi- 
mony you now give. 

Mr. Avexanper. Mr. Shelley, we do not desire them to cease their 
informal day-to-day contact, because we also believe that that is 
where the most good is done. We did feel that the two commanding 
officers should at stated intervals get together just to make sure that 
there was not anything coming loose. That is the only additional 
feature of the formalized agreement which, I may say, they made 
themselves. I do not really think that whether or not they formally 
meet once a month is at all an important thing compared to being 
sure that the buvers meet regularly, which I hope vou agree with. 

Mr. Suetiey. Well, I] do not know that we are in agreement. I 
will sav, not for argumentative purposes, but just to give vou my 
impression, that I would like to see how far apart we are. In those 
hearings in New York, contrary to a thought vou left here awhile 
ago—for instance, in the purchase of medical supplies—the officers in 
charge of the units handling medical purchases for the Army and 
Navy. although they were physically together in the same building, 
and the offices had been made more closely adjacent by being put on 
the same floor, almost next to each other, the testimony before the 
committee was that all that amounted to was a physical closeness 
without any collaboration. In fact, the naval officer, who testified 
said that he did not care what the Army’s problem was, he was taking 
care of the Navy’s problem. 

I remember the incident very well. That leaves me with a very 
definite impression—which I think is the impression of most of the 
people in the country and the Congress—that in spite of all the fine 
language about formalized procedures and collaborative discussions, 
the results that could have been and should be obtained by this time 
on more economical procurement and purchase are not being obtained, 
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either by failure to enforce it at the top of the administrative agencies, 
or an effort to hamper consciously or unconsciously on the part of the 
men in the respective services. , 

I am saying frankly, that is my feeling at this time. I do not think 
that the Defense Department or the services in their testimony to 
this date before any of these committees are showing anything to the 
contrary. 

In view of your saying you hope we agree, I think I should make 
myself clear. I think I simply express what apparently is in the 
minds of the general public at this time. 


Mr. Avexanper. Well, Mr. Shelley — 
RESPONSIBILITY OF DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE FOR SUCCESS 


Mr. Saeviey. You said awhile ago that you thought it was working 
well. If you say so, then in effect what you do when you make that 
statement is to say that you and the Defense Department are accept- 
ing the responsibility at this point, from here on, if it is not working 
well, and these hearings so evidence. You said no other legislation 
was needed. 

Mr. Atexanper. Mr. Shelley, we cannot avoid a fair share of the 
responsibility, and we do not want to. 

I am quite sure that your committee will be able to point out to 
us many additional cases in which the thing has not worked. We 
hope that you will do that, and I know that you will every time. 
But [ am very surprised at the testimony of the Navy officer you 
speak of, because I do not think most Navy officers or Army officers 
or Air Force officers feel that way. I talked to this same Captain 
Kinnear just about a year ago, as well as to General Peckham, when 
I made an inspection down there. I talked to each of them separately 
from the other, in order to try to find out whether they were endeavor- 
ing to carry out the spirit of noncompetition between them, and I 
believe that they were. 


EFFECT OF SUBCOMMITTEE ACTION 


The type of operation which they are now doing—the shoes I 
described to you as typical—is almost exactly what I think would 
happen under a joint purchasing or single service purchasing assign- 
ment. That is to say, two requirements flow together toward the 
market and at some point they must be coordinated so that they do 
not compete with one another. The important thing is to be sure 
that they have been, by whatever name the device goes. I think it 
is happening in New York now. I think that your subeommittee’s 
visits there have helped it happen. 

Mr. Suetiey. In other words, a few more visits might help a little 
more? 

Mr. ALexanper. I think that is very likely so. 

Mr. Brownson. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Captain Kinnear, on page 272, in answer to a question, says: 

Well, we do not have what is known as joint procurement here. Joint procure- 
ment, of course, is like the petroleum purchase—-ASPPA—and the Army-Navy 
mediecal— ASM PA—and we consult with each other I might almost say daily, on 


all manner of things whether it be the competence of contractors to perform, or 
bidders’ lists, or procedures, or interpretations of directives, and so forth, and in 
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that way we collaborate closely with them but we do not have what is known as 
joint purchases. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. That is absolutely true. I was trying to suggest 
to you, Mr. Brownson, that there was not any great magic in the word 
“joint.” Mr. Small apparently agrees with you that there is a real 
difference, I think. 


DUPLICATION IN PROCUREMENT OF SHOES 


Mrs. Harpen. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Alexander, | am particu- 
larly interested in the procurement of shoes. 

On page 271 in the hearings of the field conferences on Federal 
Supply Management Mr. Brodsky asked this question: 

Is your procurement of shoes in the same locality as the Army procurement of 
shoes? 

Captain Kinnear. Yes; because shoes are primarily manufactured in the East 
here. 

Mr. Bropsky. And does the Navy and the Army each have inspectors in the 
same areas inspecting shoes? 

Captain Kinnear. In the case of shoes, the Navy inspectors are in the plant 
and inspect each pair. ; ; 

As was pointed out in the QMC meeting, it is the Navy’s customary practice to 
pull samples, but in the case of shoes they inspect every pair and they have an 
inspector regularly in the plant day in and day out in the same fashion as the 
Army does. 

Mr. Bropsky. In other words, if you and the Army were buying shoes recently, 
in the same plant, generally there would be an Army and Navy inspector operat- 
ing in the same plant? 

Captain KINNEAR. Yes. 

Do you not consider that a needless duplication of personnel? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I would, Mrs. Harden; yes. 

Mrs. Harpen. Could one person not do the inspecting for both? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. It would seem to me that one person could inspect 
the same thing if they had the same standards, as I hope they would 
have. 

Mrs. Harpen. Thank you. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bonner. You may proceed, sir, with your statement. 


DEVELOPMENT OF MEDICAL SUPPLY TEST 


Mr. ALexanper. After the preparation of the detailed logistics 
plans necessary to insure continuous supply support, the Department 
of Defense, on December 29, 1951, issued its directive setting forth 
the conditions under which this test was to be conducted. 

May I interpolate there, Mr. Chairman, to explain this in plain 
English. What we wanted to do was to get the most typical area 
to conduct this test, and we thought that the west coast would be 
the best because it is now supporting combat operations in Korea. 
Therefore, if this study should prove that the thing worked there, that 
would be much better than a peacetime or middle-of-the-country 
area. In order to carry out this study, however, before physically 
turning in the new system, it was necessary to make sure that the 
supply in Korea would not be stopped. So, it had to be done with 
extreme care. 

Its purpose, as you know, is to determine the feasibility of single- 
service storage, distribution, and depot maintenance. 
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ARMY SELECTED TO MAKE THE TEST 


The Department of the Army has been designated as the agency to 
conduct this test, and the area selected was the Sixth Army area. 
This area, comprising the seven far western States, was chosen be- 
cause it contains medical installations serving the three services, all 
of which are being used to sustain our major operation in Korea as 
well as typical troop-training operations. 

Under this test, the Army from its medical depot at Alameda, 
Calif., will continue to support the Army and Air Force installations 
located in the Sixth Army area and all oversea installations based 
for medical logistic support upon the west-coast ports of embarkation. 
In addition, the Army through this depot is being made responsible 
for depot storage, distribution, and depot maintenance of medical 
and dental supplies and equipment for all the activities of the Navy, 
whether shore, fleet, or oversea, that currently receive medical-supply 
support from the naval medical supply depot at Oakland, Calif. 


TEST TO LAST MINIMUM OF 6 MONTHS 


The test is expected to last a minimum of 6 months during which 
this Oakland Naval Medical Supply Depot will do nothing except 
remain in stand-by status. 

On January 7, 1952, the Munitions Board approved details of this 
plan, and 4 davs later the Surgeon General of the Army had issued 
implementing instructions. To supply the needed additional equip- 
ment, stocks are being moved from the Oakland Naval Depot to the 
Army Alameda Depot. These additional supplies are being trans- 
ferred in two 3-month increments, and the final truckload for the 
first 3-month increment of naval medical supplies is expected to be 
delivered today. The test itself will officially begin on March 1, 
1952. 

MAGNITUDE OF TEST 


Some idea of the magnitude of this test can be gained from the fact 
that the initial naval increment of 3 months’ stock consists of over 
5,000 items weighing 2,000 tons and costing about $2,400,000. In 
addition, to supply Army and Air Force needs during the first 3 
months will call for about 4,200 tons of stock valued at $5,000,000. 

Plans and procedures have already been developed to maintain 
records that will enable us to evaluate the cost and effectiveness of 
the Alameda Medical Depot and the Oakland Naval Medical Supply 
Depot individually against the cost and effectiveness of the com- 
bined operation at Alameda Medical Depot. 


OTHER TESTS UNDER WAY 


While perhaps the most important, medical supply is not the only 
area of study. The supply systems study group, established last 
August under the aegis of the Munitions Board, has also undertaken 
the study of supply systems for automotive items and also for sub- 
sistence, which is to say food. The automotive project got under 
way in November 1951, and the subsistence study in October. Both 
have as their purpose the determination of the best form within which 
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the particular class of supply should be organized. On the basis of 
these studies, we expect to be able to know whether or not each serv- 
ice should have a separate supply system for these items. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF PURCHASE ASSIGNMENTS 


[ should like also to mention that the effectiveness of the present 
purchase assignment is being studied for each of the following fields 
by a university group, acting under the direction of the Mobilization 
Analysis Center, Harvard University: 

The medical field is being studied by Syracuse University; auto- 
motive is being studied by the University of Michigan; subsistence 
by the University of Washington; and construction, mining, and exca- 
vating equipment by Stanford University. 

All of these studies are to be completed before the end of the 
present fiscal vear. 

I have not attempted to describe all the Army’s progress in the 
broad field of supply management, thinking that such additional in- 
formation, if desired, might better be brought out by direct ques- ° 
tions. Accordingly, I should be glad to answer any questions that 
the members of the subcommittee may have. 


SUBCOMMITTEE INTENDS TO OBSERVE AND FOLLOW THE TEST 


Mr. Bonner. Mr. Secretary, I would like the record to show this 
with respect to the pilot study of the feasibility of common procure- 
ment, depot maintenance, and issue of medical supplies: This sub- 
committee serves notice that it intends to carefully observe and 
scrutinize in the field the Army test and make sure that the test is 
not prejudged adversely or conducted so as to yield a certain result 
desired in advance. I merely want that in the record so that those 
who are conducting this medical study will know that this sub- 
committee is interested in it and that this subcommittee does intend 
to follow up, and very probably give the strength of this subcom- 
mittee to the fair analysis of the ultimate conclusions which are being 
made there. 

Mr. ALexanprer. Mr. Chairman, if there is any help we could 
give to enable you to satisfy yourselves on that point, | know you 
will ask for it. 

Mr. Bonner. Thank you verv much. I will appreciate the help 
you can give us. 


Mr. Lantaff? 
STANDARDIZATION OF SPECIFICATIONS 


Mr. Lantarr. Mr. Alexander, during some of the previous hear- 
ings of this subcommittee, General McNarney and also Mr. Small 
(Chairman, Munitions Board), enumerated many fields where stand- 
ardization of specifications and single-service procurement could be 
effected. Do 1 understand from your statement that these are the 
only fields, from the Munitions Board level, in which these studies are 
being conducted at this time?—that is, medical supply, automotive 
equipment, subsistence, and construction? 

Mr. ALexanper. Sir, I will have to break up my answer to you 
in four parts. | 
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Mr. Lanrarr. All right. 








om Mr. ALexanper. There are involved cataloging; standardization, r 
ii which is trying to make the same specifications; procurement; and . 
“e then what happens, after you buy the thing, in the supply system, 
a thereafter. 
2 Mr. Lanrarr. You are talking about procurement here; are you 
a not? 7 
ee Mr. ALEXANDER. You spoke of several things. : 
# Mr. Lantrarr. Let us tie it to procurement alone. Are these the 7 
“a only studies being done today in the field of procurement? ' 
a SINGLE-SERVICE PURCHASE ASSIGNMENTS 
EY Mr. ALexanper. No, sir. There are recurring studies on proposed 
‘e single-service purchase assignments. The matter is being constantly 
a reviewed. We have had some items up since I was last before this - 
B. subcommittee, in which there have been single-service purchase I 
> _ assignments. { 
a Mr. Lantarr. Where? b 
te Mr. ALExANpDER. I would have to get those for the record, as to ‘ 
* what the items are. But 1 remember that they come up as agenda t 
£5 items from time to time. 
ae Mr. Lantarr. Would you furnish the subcommittee with that? t 
ee Mr. ALeExANDER. [I shall. 
a (The information is as follows:) 
Vex 
ove The following items have been assigned for single-service procurement by the 
4 Munitions Board since 1 July 1951: 
(1) Ecclesiastical items assigned to the Navy per DOD Directive 250.12-2, f 
dated 8 August 1951. ' 
(2) Selected medical supplies and equipment for Federal Civil Defense Ad- P 
ministration, assigned to the Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency per 
DOD Directive 250.12—-3, dated 10 August 1951. d 
(3) Assignment of two airframe plants to the Department of the Navy, on a 
plant-cognizance basis, per DOD Directive 250.12-6, dated 5 September 1951 G 
and DOD Directive 250.12—9, dated 29 September 1951. Assignment of three h 
yy airframe and two aircraft-engine plants, on a plant-cognizance basis, to the Air 
Ae Force per DOD Directive 250.12-6, dated 5 September 1951, DOD Directive li 
Bh} 250.12-14, dated 6 February 1951 and DOD Directive 250.12-15, dated 16 
ae February 1952. 
Bad (4) Rodenticides and repellants for insects and rodents assigned to the Depart- 
sf ment of the Navy per DOD Directive 250.12-10, dated 11 August 1951. 
tr; (5) Parts, attachments, and accessories, incandescent lighting fixtures, water 
type, assigned to the Department of the Navy per DOD Directive 250.12-11, 
dated 17 October 1951. 
(6) Selected generator sets for ships and other watercraft to the Department 
of the Navy per DOD Directive 250.12-12, dated 17 October 1951. a 
“a (7) Raw quartz erystals to the General Services Administration per DOD v 
oa Directive 250.12-13, dated 20 November 1951. 
* POL AND MEDICAL PROCUREMENT n 
Z| Mr. Lantarr. Actually, when we were in the field we found that 7 
a as a general practice there was only single-service procurement in the 
4 fields of POL supplies and subsistence. 4 
° Mr. ALEXANDER. Sir, there was one other like that—medical. . 
fs Mr. Lanrarr. Medical is now included; ves. 
ie Mr. ALexanper. That is joint, not single-service. ‘ 
i F 
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Mr. Lantarr. Well, it is joint, in that one agency is given the 
responsibility of doing it. In the field of POL it is joint, but in sub- 
sistence it is single-service. 


JOINT VERSUS SINGLE-SERVICE PROCUREMENT 


Mr. ALeExanDeER. I hate to go technical on you, but in the case of 
joint one service is given the monitoring of it, but the actual pur- 
chasing is done by people from the three services. In the case of 
single-service procurement assignment, it is all done by one service. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Like subsistence? 


STAFF FROM THREE SERVICES USED IN JOINT PURCHASING 


Mr. Atexanper. That is right. There is that difference. 

In the POL and the medical you have persons in three different 
uniforms in one place with one service coordinating all three of them. 
In the case of subsistence you have just Army people buying for all 
three. It makes a big difference when it comes to asking for your 
budget, because if you were doing a lot of single-service procurement, 
or buying for both other services, you are going to need more people 
than they. 

Mr. Lanrarr. From the standpoint of efficiency and economy, 
they both achieve the same end result? 

Mr. ALexanprErR. They do 

Mr. Lanrarr. Both types? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanrarr. You are going to supply this committee with in- 
formation concerning single-se ‘rvice assignments in the field of 
procurement? 

Mr. ALtexanper. Right. I can give you some examples imme- 
diately, now. These are not done since your last meeting. Were you 
only interested in the ones which have been done since your last 
hearing? 

Mr. Lanrarr. If we have not had them before. I think we would 
like to have the whole list of Munitions Board decisions in that field. 

Mr. Atexanper. Right. 

(The list referred to above appears on p. 56.) 


SHOE PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Lanrarr. Getting back to shoes again, I am not too well 
acquainted with the problems of the shoe industry, but do you know 
whether or not 420,000 pairs of shoes is a large order or a small order? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Sir, I would say that was a fair-sized order. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Is it one which would attract many competing 
manufacturers? 

Mr. ALexanper. If it were not of a peculiar type, it would; yes, 
indeed. 

Mr. Lanvarr. If it were a low-quarter shoe, would the purchase of 
420,000 attract a large number, or would there only be a few companies 
which would bid on that? 

Mr. Avexanper. If 1 understand the low-quarter shoes, there 
would be a great many companies interested. I think low-quarter 
shoes are about the same thing I am wearing; are they not? 
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Mr. Lanrarr. That is what my understanding is. 

Carrying the case one step further, it has always been my under- 
standing in purchasing that the larger the volume you purchase 
the better price you get on an item. Has that generally been your 
conception? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. That is true up until you reach a given size, and 
then it begins to become the reverse. 

Mr. Lanrarr. That is why I asked you about this specific item 
here. You said that it was not an unusual number and that a lot of 
people could bid on it. If that is true, as to the case in New York 
you cite, why would it not perhaps have been more economical to 
have had one agency or a joint agency or single-service assignment to 
procure and put out to bid 620,000 shoes? Or, if that is too much, 
to schedule the bidding and procurement of 200,000 shoes on bids 
advertised once a month? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Lantaff, I think that the people who sched- 
uled and put out all the invitations might have come up with four 
separate ones, or might have done it all at once, if it had been joint. 
I think they should have arrived at the same conclusion as to how to 
put it out this way. That is to say, they ought to put out the invi- 
tations spaced in quantities which would bring the best response from 
industry. That is what I hope they did. 

Mr. Lanrarr. We are just guessing at that; are we not, both of us? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Right. 

Mr. Lanrarr. From the standpoint of purchasing practices, is it 
not true that generally in a case of this kind, where you say there was 
not such an abnormal! purchase, many industries would have been 
interested in bidding on it? Would it not seem a matter of common 
sense to advertise 620,000 pairs of shoes, so that you would have 
gotten better prices? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. No, sir; that would not necessarily follow. If 
you want the real experts on that, you should have the people from 
New York, who know. But I do know this: Very frequently, when 
you get over a certain size in a single order, vou get just the opposite 
result. 

Mr. Lanrarr. I think that is true. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I cannot say where that quantity comes in on the 
low-quarter shoes, but it is not necessarily so that you get a better 
price for 620,000. 

In fact, I think if these experts in the Navy and the Army had 
thought vou would get a better price if you put it all out at once 
they would have done so. They must have felt that was too much 
to do at once, because they deliberately postponed the Army until 
after the Navy. 

Mr. Lantarr. The reason for that was that there were two agencies 
procuring separately. If they had put out the same bid, they might 
have gotten a better price. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. That is just it. They must have discussed that 
at the meeting and decided they would not get a better price. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Of course, we are just talking about what might 
have been. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Mr. Lantarr. But if we had joint procurement we would know 
what they did. 
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Mr. ALEXANDER. Not without asking them, sir. I would be glad 
to get for you what they did talk about. 

Mr. Bonner. Will the gentleman please yield to Mr. Holifield 
for a moment. 

Mr. Houirietp. Mr. Alexander, I would like to ask a general 
question. 

In the procurement of common-use items such as shoes and textiles, 
is there any coordination of planning for staggered deliveries? In 
other words, is there a plan so that manufacturers can produce so much 
a month for a series of months, rather than demanding a tremendous 
production, which will bring the factory production to a peak and 
then stop it suddenly, without letting it level off? 

Mr. ALtexaNnper. There very definitely is such planning for 
staggered deliveries. Both the putting out of bids is staggered so as 
to prevent accumulation of orders all at one time, and also the deliveries 
themselves are spaced out. You will find that most of these awards 
which are made are for deliveries over a period of time. 

Mr. Hourrretp. At the beginning of the Korean episode, as | 
remember it, there was a purchase contract for 54 million yards of 
uniform cloth, or something of that nature. At that time 16-ounce 
serges and hard-finished worsteds, such as are used in uniforms, were 
selling at about $5.50 a yard. Within a period of a very short time 
they jumped to $8.50 a yard. The impact of that 54-million-yard 
order hitting the civilian market caused almost a catastrophe in the 
clothing industry. 

There are two questions I want to ask you. First, why was it 
necessary to enter the market and announce the purchase of 54 
million yards of uniform cloth at one time, and upset the civilian 
supply? 

Mr. ALexanper. I do not remember the figures from the particular 
case. 

Mr. Ho.irtetp. My figures are round figures from memory, so 
they would not be exactly accurate. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. There was a very urgent situation there at the 
beginning of the worst winter season, of the very cold season in Korea. 
Our shelves were getting pretty bad. It became necessary to order. 
Nobody knew how long the Korean episode was going to last. Many 
experts felt that it would be terminated in the fall. Instead of that, 
it was evident that it was going to be necessary to clothe a great many 
Americans, South Koreans, and prisoners during that winter. 

I think that large orders were placed which would not normally 
have been placed and should not have been placed; but I would like 
also to mention another factor, if I may, which is that the price of 
wool, due I think largely to circumstances outside the United States, 
had more than doubled, as I remember it, between pre-Korea and 
that period. It has since gone down again. 

Mr. Houtrietp. That is true, but there is no doubt that such 
heavy purchases would have something to do with the price doubling. 

Of course, 54 million yards of uniform cloth, figuring very roughly, 
is enough to make about 16 million or 17 million suits, figuring about 
3°. or 3% yards to a suit. It seems to me that is a tremendous pur- 
chase for the number of people that we had in the armed services at 
that time. I doubt if there were over 3 million people. That would 
be roughly 5 or 6 suits to each person, out of that 1 year’s purchase. 
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Of course, you speak of the Korean episode. There were possibly 
300,000, or maybe less, in action in Korea. We certainly could not 
put that purchase on the backs of those soldiers. 

Mr. ALexanpEerR. I would very much like, if I may, to get the 
exact facts on that for the record and submit them to you. 

(The information referred to appears in exhibit 8, p. 468.) 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I am sorry I do not know. I agree with you that 
if excessive requirements entered into the calculation which resulted 
in the purchase that you speak of, that that was very wrong. 

Mr. Hourrretp. It would be interesting to know how many of 
these yards of cloth were in the bolt or in the uniform and stored in 
warehouses at this time throughout the country, and are not now 
being used. It is interesting to know whether you are carrying a 
heavy inventory or whether you are carrying a light inventory 
Could you answer that? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I would like to submit that with the figures on 
inventory in stock, which the chairman has already asked that we 
submit. You are asking for it also with respect to textiles, as well as 
finished goods. (See exhibit 8, p. 468.) 

Mr. Hourrre.p. If your inventories are normal, or even above 
normal, because of the episode in Korea, it would not seem to justify 
such a tremendous impact on the market at one time. If they are 
excessive, if your inventories are excessive, it would seem to me that a 
purchasing program could be evolved which would have less impact 
upon the civilian market and could well be extended over a period of 
3 years, rather than to hit it all at once in one year. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I agree. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. I think that would apply to any common-use item. 

I went through a warehouse recently in California where they had 
thousands and thousands of tons of aluminum sheet stored in a ware- 
house with no possible use for it at the present time. Yet civilian 
industry was crying for this aluminum. 

The same is true of sheet steel. Now, all at once we have had a 
loosening up of the allotment on steel to the civilian market. I had a 
hard time getting steel to finish schools in my district, and county 
buildings, and flood-control projects. In fact, I was denied some 
just 2 or 3 weeks ago. Now suddenly we find out we have plenty of 
steel. 

There is a terrible maladjustment, it seems to me, between the 
purchasing of defense materials and the production potential and the 
needs of the civilian economy. There certainly should be better 
collaboration with respect to that. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes, sir; that is quite right. We are trying very 
hard not only to collaborate but also to give more and more accurate 
estimates as to what we are going to need in the future. During this 
period of production build-up it is very difficult to know 6 or 9 months 
in advance, when you have to make your estimates, how much steel 
you actually are going to use up for a tank, or how much aluminum 
for an airplane. Those variations are going to become less as the 
plants get into steady production. 

There is no question but that there have been excessive variations 
earlier, but I think they were incident to the fact that it was the 
production build-up period. We are trying to minimize them. 
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Could I give you one other fact here on prices? In this case it is 
the price of blankets, to show what the market conditions do to mili- 
tary procurement. The medical white blanket which we purchased 
in a number of 8,000 in January of 1951 cost $21.75. That was in 
January 1951. By December 1951, it cost $10.46 for 23,000. 

Mr. Houiriretp. The price had dropped that much during the year? 

Mr. Avexanper. It had just about halved between January and 
December, due to the general cost of the wool market. 

Mr. Houirietp. With respect to these shoes, over in the Hébert 
committee room are some shoes which are apparently of the same type, 
costing approximately $4.50, $4.65 in one instance, and another at 
over $6. Was there any difference in the time of purchase on those 
items? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Sir, lamsorry. Ido not identify the shoes in my 
mind to which you are referring. 

But in almost every instance, if not every instance, the reason for the 
differences in prices that were proposed over there was that the item 
itself was different, or else the time of purchase was different. 

Mr. Hourrietp. Then the whole story is not told to the public, 
where two pairs of shoes are put up at different prices, unless we know 
when they were purchased. 

Mr. ALexanper. And the quantities. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Hourrietp. And the quantities they were purchased in. 

Mr. Atexanper. That is right, sir. It is not. 

Mr. Houirietp. When you put up a blanket at $9 something, and 
another at $21, and one is pure white wool and the other is mixed wool 
and cotton, or what we call in the trade adulterating fabrics, it is not a 
true picture to the public to say that the difference in price is repre- 
sented in the same item. 

Mr. Atexanper. If the public is caused to believe that it is in- 
efficient buying that has caused those differences, then I think that is 
unfair. 

Mr. Houirrevp. | am not saying that the Hébert committee created 
the impression, but the newspaper articles | read did create it in my 
mind. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirrevp. I made a trip over to see just exactly what the 
situation was. 

Mr. ALexanprer. The Hébert committee was desiring to put em- 
phasis on cataloging, with which we all agree. In the course of that 
these price figures were affixed to items and appeared to show some- 
thing else. It was not about cataloging, but that there was im- 
proper coordinating and buying, so that you were getting different 
prices when you ought to get the same prices. In fact, each purchase 
being compared was at a different time or in different quantity. 

Mr. Houirietp. Of course, they might have been the same items 
at different prices, but the only solution of that will be the completion 
of the cataloging and eliminating of duplications, and the establishing 
of common identification backed up with standards and specifications. 

Mr. ALexanprER. Absolutely. 

Mr. Houirieitp. So the present cataloging program at this time 
is bringing to light these differences; is it not? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. It is. 
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Mr. Houirie.p. Of course, that is not an indictment of the cata- 
loging program. Rather it should be to the great credit of the cata- 
loging program, that it is bringing these things to the surface so that 
they can be examined as to differences in price, quality, identification, 
and so forth. 

Mr. ALexanver. That is right. 

Mr. Bonner. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Houirietp. Yes. 

Mr. Bonner. I had a statement which I had prepared and wanted 
to read in the record. 

Mr. Houirreip. I am sorry. 

Mr. Bonner. That is perfectly all right. I am delighted that you 
injected this in the hearings. 

I wanted to note that we have with us Admiral Ring. I would like 
at this time on behalf of the subcommittee to take this opportunity 
to say that while the admiral has been chiefly responsible for the 
cataloging program and its operation it should be noted that little 
of this waste and duplication in which the committee is interested in 
eliminating would have come to light had not the cataloging program 
taken hold and revealed these deficiencies in the procurement process, 

Now you may proceed, sir. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. I had finished my comment. I was just interested 
in getting that fact before the public. I hope the newspapers in carry- 
ing this testimony today will carry it as it should be carried, with 
proper concern for all the elements which enter into procurement. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Lantaff? 

Mr. Lantarr. | have a final question in connection with the letting 
of these contracts to the various universities to study purchasing 
assignments. 

STUDIES BY UNIVERSITIES 


Why was it determined that a survey of purchasing practices in 
various fields could be best performed by the university groups? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. That question would be answered more authori- 
tatively by the Munitions Board representatives. I do know this of 
my own knowledge: That the Harvard School of Business Administra- 
tion has, of course, a great many businessmen available to it, and is 
generally considered to be not academic but very practical. They are 
coordinating these surveys. I have had some experience with their 
work in the last 2 years here, and they are exceptionally good and 
not academic. 

Mr. Lantarr. You do not happen to know the amount of these 
contracts, do you? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. No, sir; | do not. 

Mr. Lantarr. Do you know how many people we have in either 
the Munitions Board or in the various services working on the same 
thing? 

Mr. ALeExANDER. | think if you will ask that of the Munitions 
Board, if you are going to have their staff representatives— 

Mr. Lantarr. I am a little confused. Are you not a member of 
the Munitions Board? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes, I am, but we meet once a week and pass on 
major-policy questions. There is a staff of the Board, as well as the 
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Chairman, which carries on the day-to-day work, and is much more 
familiar with the details. 

Mr. Lantarr. In determining that these studies are necessary in 
carrying out what Congress has charged you with carrying out, and 
determining that they could be best done by the universities, is that 
not something which would be a matter of policy you would be 
interested in? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes, itis. The fact that it is at the present time 
under the coordination of the Harvard Business School is something 
I knew and approved of. 

Mr. Lanrarr. For your information, some of these contracting uni- 
versities have been communicating with this committee, to get copies 
of our reports so that they will know where to start, because they 
had no knowledge of the problem and wanted to have what we have 
been developing here so that they would know where to start in 
carrying out their contracts. That is all. 


USE OF COLLEGE GROUPS VERSUS BUSINESSMEN IN WORKING STUDIES 


Mr. Hourrieip. Will the gentleman yield? The thought occurred 
to me, as to the efficiency of obtaining a group of professors from the 
Harvard Business School—and I have high respect for the Harvard 
Business School——in order to do a critical job of examining procure- 
ment matters: Why would you not get an industry committee of ex- 
perienced men from some of the large industrial merchandising firms, 
like Sears, Roebuck; Montgomery Ward; or the Standard Oil Co., 
who are actually developing and have de ‘veloped tremendous buying 
programs and merchandising programs? Why would you not get a 
committee of that type to make a critical study? 

Mr. ALexanper. We have many such advisory committees which 
do advise us on a great many different aspects of procurement all the 
time. This particular subject which you are speaking of is one in 
which the Harvard Business School already had very considerable 
background, and, in addition, I am quite sure they will be talking to 
Sears Roebuck and other people themselves. 

Mr. Hourrievp. Will the results of their study be passed on by an 
advisory board of practical merchandising people? 

Mr. Atexanper. | hope so. I cannot state what the program is 
until after the studies are done, though. 


ACADEMIC APPROACH 


Mr. Hoxirieip. With due respect to the professors in these colleges, 
we have had a lot of experience with them, and sometimes they are 
rather academic in their approach to practical problems. Sometimes 
some of us who have had business experience are not too impressed 
with their solutions of economic problems; let us put it that way. 

ALEXANDER. May I suggest this further factor: That there is 

a quality of disinterestedness which these people have, if they will 3 
fact be practical, also. Every piece of procurement involves arm’s 
length dealing between the Government and business. 

Mr. Houirie tp. Yes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. There are some things with respect to which even 
the businessman’s view may not be entirely disinterested. 
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Mr. Houirie.tp. That is true. 

Mr. ALExANnpDeR. I| think that their views ought to be ascertained, 
however. 

Mr. Houirtevp. | recognize that point. My only thought was that 
an academic study should pass some kind of critical review by men 
who have had actual experience and practice. 

Now I want to go into one thing which has interested me. What 
is the continuity of service of the officers in the Procurement Division 
of the Army? Do you have men who stay in Procurement, or are 
they located for 2 years here in Procurement and 2 years in other 
branches of the service or other divisions of the same service? 

Mr. ALexanpeErR. The actual procurement in the field is done by 
officers of one of the Army technical services, who never do anything 
all their Army lives except technical-service work. They do not do 
only contracting. There is some rotation, and I wish there were less. 
But most of the men have had a good many years’ experience in 
buying. 

EXPERT COMMODITY BUYERS 


Mr. Houtrietp. Would you say, then, that you develop in the 
Defense Department expert buyers in certain lines, like your big 
mercantile establishments develop? For instance, Macy’s or one of 
those large department stores would have buyers for men’s clothing, 
buyers for women’s clothing, buyers for hats and buyers for shoes. 
Those men and women stay in those departments for years. They 
become experts. If I understand it right, in your defense purchasing 
you have a man coming in to buy a half million pairs of shoes who has 
never been in merchandising in his life, yet because of his rank he is 
given the responsibility of buying a half million blankets or a half 
million pairs of shoes. Maybe before that he has been in combat in 
Korea and has been given a 2-year tour of duty in the Pentagon in 
Procurement. Does that situation exist? 

Mr. ALexanper. Let us take the New York Quartermaster Pro- 
curement Office. Most of the actual buying is done by officers of 
medium rank aided by civilians who have been there for 25 years in 
many cases and who are the sort of experts that Macy’s also has. 
Those civilians stay there. They are the ones who are most familiar 
with particular parts of the business. 

The officer who makes the final decision may not be familiar with 
the peculiarities of each area that he has to make a decision in, but 
he has the advice not only of civilians who may have been there 25 
years working for the Army, but also he seeks the advice of the trade. 
He seeks advice as to how and when to place his orders, and even as 
to whether prices are so high that all the bids ought to be rejected. 
He gets advice on that, the Government contracting officer, who may 
be a major, both from the civilian who works for the Army and from 
these various groups from the trade. 

Mr. Houtrieitp. You do have a continuity of experience of civilians 
in the Quartermaster Corps who guide these tour of duty officers who 
actually make the contracts? 

Mr. Avexanper. That is right. I would not like to say that we 
have them in every line that we purchase in, but I have observed 
this feature in New York myself, because I had an all-day briefing 
there just about a year ago now. There are a number of experts in 
different lines, like textile, clothing, shoes, lasts, and leather. 
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PURCHASE OF ONE MILLION ARMY OVERCOATS 


Mr. Houirieip. Are you aware of the purchase of approximately 1 
million Army overcoats which was made about 3 vears ago, when 
General Feldman, I believe, was in charge of that branch of Procure- 
ment? Are you aware of that particular purchase of Army overcoats? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. No, I am not. 

Mr. Houirretp. That is all. 

Mr. Bonner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Bonner. The subcommittee will stand in recess until 1:30. 

(Thereupon, at 11:59 a. m. Friday, February 22, 1952, a recess 
was taken until 1:30 p. m. of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


. (The subcommittee reconvened at 1:40 p. m. 
Mr. Bonner. The subcommittee will come to order. 
Mr. Brownson. 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF HON. ARCHIBALD S. ALEXANDER, 
UNDER SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 


DEFINITION OF JOINT AND COLLABORATIVE PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Brownson. Mr. Alexander, | would like to get the terminology 
a little clearer here as to joint and collaborative procurement, so we 
both understand it in the same light. 

How would you distinguish between a joint procurement effort and 
a collaborative procurement effort? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. In jomt procurement personnel of all three serv- 
ices are used to staff the agency. There is just one agency, a joint 
agency. One of the three services is given the job of coordinating or 
of monitoring what is done by personnel of the three services in that 
single agency. 

In the case of collaborative procurement, two or more services are 
physically in the same premises, but it is not one agency, and they 
are charged with coordinating two separate agencies instead of a 
single one. 

Mr. Brownson. Then it is possible under the collaborative arrange- 
ment that they could agree and disagree? Make separate decisions? 

Mr. ALexanpber. That is right. 

Mr. Brownson. The matter of their agreement is purely a vol- 
untary one? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes, except they were told m case they disagree, 
they have to refer it to higher authority. 

Mr. Brownson. In the joint procurement of clothing in New York, 
is that joint or collaborative procurement? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. No, sir; that is collaborative. 


LACK OF PROGRESS SINCE 1945 


Mr. Brownson. That was the point I was getting at this morning 
because the directive of January 6, 1945, called for that to be a 
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joint progurement, It is listed as such. That is why I felt we had 
slipped back from the 1945 level. 

Mr. ALeExanpberR. lam sorry. I don’t have that one in front of me. 

Mr. Brownson. That paragraph 4 which I read before is as follows: 

The specific recommendation made in the joint letter from Maj. Gen. C. L, 
Corbin for the Quartermaster General and Rear Adm. W. J. Carter, Assistant 
Chief of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, for the immediate establishment of 
a joint central procurement office for textiles and clothing in New York is also 
approved as an important initial step toward unified procurement. 

If we have gone from joint procurement, which is a higher level of 
unification, back to collaborative in New York, we have gone back, 
haven't we? 

Mr. ALeExaAnpEeR. That would be true if that is what happened. 

Mr. Brownson. So we have retrogressed in clothing procurement 
since this directive of January 6, 1945? 

Mr. Auexanper. I would like to find out whether that was put 
into a joint agency back in 1945. [ know when I got down here in 
the summer of 1949 it was collaborative. 

Mr. Brownson. The only thing we have to go by is the directive 
of January 6, 1945, over the signatures of Secretary Forrestal and 
Secretary Robert P. Patterson. So we can take it for granted that 
the directive having been issued and having been reprinted in final 
form it would have been placed in effect as a result of the directive. 

Have you actually had expertence in buying for the armed services 
yourself? 

Mr. ALexanper. No; I have not. 


SPECIFICATIONS KEY TO GOOD PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Brownson. I wondered if you would agree with Admiral Fox 
and Secretary Koehler who said on page 163 of our testimony: 


Mr. Bonner. Do you consider medical items difficult to procure? 

Mr. Koenter. I do not know. I would have to ask Admiral Fox to answer 
that. 

Admiral Fox. That is going to be a question of passing the buck. Admiral 
Fox does not know either. I have never purchased medical items. It has always 
been in the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. Mv personal opinion is that 
they are no difierent from other items, that they are not difficult to procure. 
I do not believe these pose any problem to us which is not inherent in any other 
item of supply. They are packaged medicines. We obviously will have to have 
technical advice where it is needed, but for packaged medicines and supplies, 
I see no problem that is not presented in handling of other supplies. 

Mr. Bonner. Don’t vou feel that some of the ease of medical procurement 
can be subseribed to the existence of good specifications? 

Admiral Fox. Absolutely. 

Mr. Bonner. Would you not say that any good basis for simylifving procure- 
ment ean only be assured through the development of proper specifications? 

Admiral Fox. I agree with vou wholeheartedly, sir. It is when procurement 
comes down to human judgment of one person that we get into trouble. 


Do you subscribe to that theory that the development of good 
specifications are the key to procurement? 

Mr. ALexanper. That is one of two or three keys. Yes, that is 
essential. 


JOINT MEDICAL PROCUREMENT WORKING WELL 


Mr. Brownson. You have been procuring medical supplies jointly 
now for quite a little while. Is that working? 
Mr. ALEXANDER. I believe it is working well. 
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COMPARATIVE DIFFICULTY IN BUYING MEDICAL ITEMS VERSUS CLOTHING 
ITEMS 


Mr. Brownson. Wouldn't you say, if the same agency is buying 
as widely divergent items as aspirin tablets and dental chairs or 
beds, that it would be possible for a joint agency likewise to buy such 
different items as Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force uniforms 
successfully ? 

Mr. ALexanper. There is an additional distinction in that the 
aspirin is used by all the people. It is the same aspirin. Whereas 
the uniforms, for better or worse, at present are different. 

Mr. Brownson. I am talking about the technical procurement. 
There should be no difficulty in technical procurement in one agency 
buying the uniforms for all services, should there? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. No, sir. 

May I make the distinction between procuring the textile and the 
uniforms for the men themselves? The blankets, for example, are 
idential, the white medical blankets, whoever uses them. On the 
other hand, the uniforms, the cutting, making, and trimming of the 
textiles after you get them, does involve some difference. 

Mr. Brownson. Yes, but where does that affect your procurement 
officer? He isn’t going to cut the uniforms. He orders them from 
the supplier and orders them according to specifications. 

Mr. ALeExanpbeEr. That is right. 


BUYING CLOTHING TO SPECIFICATIONS 


Mr. Brownson. If we can buy aspirin tablets and dental chairs 
to specifications, we should be able to buy the three types of uniforms 
to specifications. 

I was interested in the statement on page 180. Who is it that is 
urging the adoption of a new type uniform by the Army? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I imagine that members of the Army staff feel 
that it would be desirable to see, as additional procurement is needed, 
whether some other color might be advisable. 

Mr. Brownson. It isn’t centering around any one commander? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Oh, no, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. I just wondered. 

On page 180 there is the following testimony: 

Mr. Bonner. Why did the Navy shift from khaki to gray in uniforms? 

Mr. Kornter. Admiral King, who was Chief of Naval Operations, wished to 
have gray uniforms. 

Mr. Bonner. Did he look better in a gray uniform? 

Mr. Koerner. I don’t know. I was in uniform at that time. I personally 
did not buy a gray uniform. We were permitted to use our khakis until they 
wore out. Mine, fortunately, did not wear out. 

I wondered whether there was a specific group that pressured this 
uniform change or if it was a developmental investigation. 

Mr. ALeExaNpsEr. It is an ordinary development. There are new 
items of clothing, short of a new uniform, that are being suggested 
all the time. There is plenty of difference of opinion within the 
Department of the Army regarding this particular uniform. 
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ADMIRAL RING SAYS DEFINITION HAS CHANGED SINCE 1945 


You asked about that 1945 definition. Admiral Ring advises me 
that in 1945 when the military said joint procurement they still 
meant separate buying by each service, but, in effect, the present 
collaborative system. 

I am sorry the semantics appear to have gotten away from us. 

Mr. Brownson. That is one thing that has disturbed this commit- 
tee. Definitions have a way of fluctuating to fit situations. Joint 
one year does not mean the same as joint the next year. We under- 
stood joint to mean essentially as you have defined it. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. So did I until the Admiral pointed this out. I 
had not been here long enough to know it had been changed. As 
long as I have been here during the 2 vears joint has meant what 
you and I take it to mean. 

Mr. Brownson. There is one element about which I think I might 
be able to make a constructive suggestion. That is concerning the 
fact that at the present time, under selective service regulations, I 
notice the young man who takes a technical course in a college is not 
allowed to go on and take his master’s degree in business administra- 
tion afterward. He has to continue his training in his technical or 
scientific course in order to get deferment. In view of the need you 
have at the present time for personnel trained in procurement and 
business methods, I would suggest that it might be well to take up 
that matter with the Selective Service people, with view to allowing 
some of these personnel who have a basic college degree, for instance 
in engineering, to proceed and take their masters in business adminis- 
tration. Then by the time the draft board or reserve program caught 
up with him, you would have a young man who had some training for 
the Army and who had, also, some training in business administration. 
I think vou might benefit just as much from that business administra- 
tion training as from further technical training. 

Mr. ALeExanpeErR. I am very grateful for that suggestion. We are 
constantly trying to improve the caliber of procurement personnel. 
I will see that is taken up. Thank you. 


AIR FORCE SUPPLY PIPELINE TO GERMANY 


Mr. Brownson. When we were in Germany, we were given the 
hypothetical case of an Air Force unit which used one can of paint a 
day. I can assure you this use of the illustration of paint was not 
inspired by me, but was coincidental. This unit which uses one can 
of paint a day stores 20 ¢ans of paint at the using unit. Those are 
broken down into 15 days’ supply plus 5 days’ safety factor. 

Then at the base unit they had stored 45 cans of paint, which was 
a 30-day supply plus a 15-day safety factor. 

Then at the depot level they stored a 90-day supply plus 45 days’ 
safety factor. That came to 135 more cans. 

Back in the United States the depot had another 135 cans which 
comprised a 90-day supply plus a 45-day safety factor. 

This means in order to supply the using unit in Germany with one 
can of paint a day for maintenance purposes, there have to be 335 
cans of paint in the pipeline reaching from the United States over to- 
Germany. 
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About 40 percent of that supply is used up in these safety factors. 

In the first place, paint is not an item which is critical from the 
standpoint of immediate operational needs. 

If some catastrophe were to sever the pipeline and some of the 
equipment had to go without paint for 30 additional days until paint 
was brought up, | doubt if it would present a crisis, operationally. 

Here at the using unit we have a safety factor of 33's percent. At 
the base we have a safety factor of 50 percent. At the overseas depot 
we have a safety factor of 50 percent. At the United States depot we 
have a safety factor of 50 percent. 

Many of these common-use items like paint can be procured for a 
limited period of time from the German economy in case of a crisis. 
It seems to me a lot of critical materials and money is being tied up 
in this defense program in these supply safety factors. Who sets 
safety factors of that type and how constantly are they gone over as 
they apply to common use items? 


SAFETY FACTOR SHOULD NOT BE ACCUMULATIVE ON ITEMS LIKE PAINT 


Mr. ALtexanpberR. Mr. Brownson, the allowable supply in an over- 
seas theater is fixed at X days, whether it is 30 or 60 or 90, with respect 
to certain items. 

I would have to go off the record to discuss certain items, but as for 
paint, assuming that it is set at 90 days, the safety factor should not 
be applied repeatedly and accumulative in that way, so the effect is 
that you have several times 90 days. There is some safety factor that 
is allowable, but it is nothing, in my experience, that I have ever heard 
of, that is that high and it should not be. 

Mr. Brownson. This is an Air Force example and not an Army 
example, to be honest with you. 
™ I know the Army has safety factors and days’ levels. The reason 
I brought it out is that, as you can see and very well expressed it, the 
level of that safety factor determines to a great degree the total eer 
ments. If that factor is not constantly realistically reviewed, it can 
tie up a tremendous amount. 

Mr. ALExANDER. That is quite right. 


SURPLUS PIPELINE MATERIALS ON VJ DAY 


Mr. Brownson. We are trying to prevent, working with you, what 
happened at the end of World War II, where there were more materials 
stuck in the pipeline on VJ-day than were used during the entire war. 

I know you are anxious to do that. That is why I wish to bring up 
that matter of those safety factors as a possibility of economy, par- 
ticularly on common-use items. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes, sir. 


ARMY AND NAVY STAFF IN NEW YORK AREA 


Mr. Brownson. I have to criticize the Army on the number of 
personnel they had involved in the New York operations compared 
to the Navy. 

On page 273 of Field Conferences on Federal Supply Management, 
the following appears. They were asking about the extent of co- 
operation between the Army and the Navy and Captain Kinnear says: 
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The Navy personnel know their Army counterpart. Of course, they have more 
in numbers than we have. I mean, for instance, that they have one person who 
is a specialist on buttons and does nothing else but buy buttons. We have no 
such elaborate organization and we do not have a counterpart for that sort of 
thing. But one of our buyers will know the two or three, perhaps, who cover 
purchase of similar material for the Army, and will be in daily touch with these. 

How complex an organization have we built up on that purchasing 
and how much overlapping do we have? You are buying for the 
Armed Forces and then we have the Navy organization on the other 
side. Could we streamline this thing? 

Do we have to have one man to buy buttons? Couldn’t he buy 
buttons for all three, if we do have one man doing that? 

Mr. ALexanper. | would hope that the Army button expert was 
also used on Navy and Air Force buttons. I cannot answer that one. 
I would also hope he was an expert on zippers. 

Mr. Brownson. That disturbs the committee. That is all I have. 
I want to thank the Secretary for being most cooperative. 

Mr. ALexanper. Thank you for your suggestions. 


MORE ON DEFINITIONS 


Mr. Houirreip. I would like to follow up, if I might, along the line 
of Mr. Brownson’s question. I would like to know your understanding 
of the term “collaborative,” “joint buying,’ and “single-service 
buying.’’ Would you give us your understanding of what those three 
terms mean for the record? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes, sir. 

Single-service buying means that the needs of all three services are 
ufrnished to an organization composed exclusively of personnel of one 
of the services. In the case of food, for which single-service assign- 
ment was made to the Army, we get the needs in the Army from Navy 
and Air Force. Once we have the needs from them we do everything 
else with Army personnel involved in the purchase of food until we 
turn it over, after it has been purchased, to the Navy and the Air 
Force. 

In the case of joint purchasing, a single agency is staffed by person- 
nel of the three services instead of just one. The requirements come 
to that agency from the three services and are carried out. The 
buying by that single agency is done with a staff composed of people 
with three different uniforms. 

In addition, the joint agency in each case is monitored by one of 
the three services; that is to say, if something goes wrong with petro- 
leum, you look to the Secretary of the Navy, although petroleum is 
bought by a joint agency. 

With respect to collaborative procurement you have two agencies 
housed in the same premises who coordinate before they purchase, but 
purchase as separate agencies. ‘In the case of clothing you have the 
Army people who have the assignment of purchase for the Air 
Force as well as for themselves. 


PREFERENCE ON TYPES OF BUYING 


Mr. Houtrtetp. Do you subscribe, as a member of the Munitions 
Board, to collaborative buying, joint buying, or single-service buying, 
in your own opinion or thinking, as to what is efficient for the Govern- 
ment? 
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Mr. ALEXANDER. For common-use items my first preference would 
always be single-service purchase assignment, provided the item is 
susceptible of it. There are some that are not. 

My second preference normally would be joint. My third prefer- 
ence would be collaborative. My least preferred solution would be 
separate-service procurement, each separately and not collaboratively, 
of the same item. 

Mr. Houirieitp. Then assuming that you take that position as a 
philosophy of procurement, you would have the duty of determining 
what was common-use items, would you not? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes, sir. 


TEXTILES AS COMMON-USE ITEMS 


Mr. Houiriev_p. Getting back to the uniform business, would you 
classify the purchasing of textiles—let’s confine it to that at this point, 
to woolen textiles—as a common-use item of purchase? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. No, sir, I don’t believe I would. 


CANVAS PROCURED ON SINGLE-SERVICE BASIS 


Mr. Hourrietp. As I understand it, at this time canvas is bought 
by a single-purchase agency. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes, sir. I thank you for reminding me of that 

Mr. Houirie_p. Canvas is a textile. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. And duck and webbing. 

Mr. Houirte_p. Both of which I include under the general term of 
canvas. 

Mr. ALExANpDER. That is a single-service agency. 

Mr. Houirigevp. That is in the field of cotton fibers, although there 
are many different specifications of canvas, duck, and webbing, thick- 
ness, strength, type of long or short staple fiber cotton, and all the 
other different specifications that go into cotton textiles. Why do 
you justify that—and I suppose you justify that and approve it— 
when at the same time you do not justify the purchasing of woolen 
textiles as a common-use item? 

Mr. ALExanpeER. I still have an open mind on woolen textiles, but 
so far | have not heard a clear case presented to put it in the same 
category as cotton duck and webbing. 


REASONS FOR DIFFERENT METHODS OF FUNCTIONING CANVAS AND 
WOOLEN GOODS 


Mr. Houtrrevp. Let’s get down to the practical point. Let’s not 
confuse the issue. I am sure you do not want to, and I don’t either. 

It so happens in my private business career before coming to 
Congress I bought thousands of yards in textiles and I operated cut, 
trim, and make, so I know something about this. 


INDUSTRY PRACTICES IN TEXTILE PROCUREMENT 


Mr. ALEXANDER. I am glad you warned me before I answered. 

Mr. Hourrre.p. During the time I was buying textiles and I bought 
textile for men’s garments, I bought canvas-type of material for the 
pocketing and I bought rayons and cotton and wool linings, and | 
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also bought woolen goods for the suits and woolen goods for overcoats 
and different colors and different weights and different specifications. 
I found nothing at all confusing in doing that. It is done by every 
manufacturer of clothing. There is no line to be drawn between 
cut, trim, and make and the buying of textiles as far as a business 
operation is concerned, because in a cut, trim, and make business, 
you make all styles of men’s clothing and even women’s clothing, 
women’s tailored suits and men’s tailored suits. You make all dif- 
ferent styles, different colors. You may have as many as five different 
grades of cut, trim, and make. 

That is just an ordinary, simple, everyday problem of every clothing 
manufacturer in the United States. 

So I would like for you to substantiate, if you can, why the purchase 
of woolen textiles and the purchase of completed garments is not for 
a common-use purpose, the clothing of the men in the Armed Forces 
regardless of which branch of the service they are in. 


REASON FOR SINGLE-SERVICE PURCHASE OF CANVAS GOODS 


Mr. Avexanper. May I first say something about duck and web- 
bing, which are cotton textiles assigned to one service? In peacetime 
the amount of duck and webbing made is a fraction of what is required 
in case of hostilities such as the Korean war, and in the latter case 
it is necessary to get a lot of manufacturers to convert from making 
something else into making duck and webbing. It is a matter which 
requires the utmost coordination, so you do not put a lot of people 
to trouble and expense to convert and then find you do not buy 
their stuff. 


CANVAS, VITAL ITEMS AND IN SHORT SUPPLY 


On the other hand, you cannot have a shortage because they are 
vital items. For that reason that was felt absolutely necessary to 
assign to one service, and it was so done. 

Mr. Houirie.p. That is merely the technical difficulty of obtaining 
the type of canvas, duck, and webbing that the services need. That 
is merely a matter of setting the gage on the weaving machine. 

Mr. Avexanprr. I was advised that a number of cotton manu- 
facturers would have to make their changes. 

Mr. Houtrreip. If they changed over from a different business 
they would have to change their machines. 

Mr. Auexanper. Right. That is what happened in that case. 
There is more than enough woolen textile capacity in the country, 
for example, in Massachusetts and New England, where there is a 
lot more capacity than people are buying. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. I am sure of that. That should make your job 
easier; your job of procurement of woolen goods, therefore, would 
be easier and would be handled in a single agency much easier than 
where you have to go into the operation of changing over from other 
types of fabric manufacturers. 

Mr. Avexanper. The point I meant to make was that when there 
is plenty of capacity it does not seem as absolutely essential to have 
one service do all the buying as it does when there isn’t enough 
capacity and you have to make special arrangements to get the 
capacity increased, 
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Mr. Hourriep. I fail to follow your reasoning on that from the 
standpoint of using that as an excuse for not considering the single- 
service buying of textiles, as being both simpler and just as much a 
common-use service as the use of webbing by the different services, 
canvas, duck, webbing, regardless of the fact that the canvas duck 
and webbing takes some more change-over. 

If you run short of hard-finished wool in materials, worsted and 
serge and that type of cloth, there has to be a change-over from types 
of machines that make cashmeres, flannels, tweeds, and other soft 
fabrics. 

In some cases it is impossible to change some of the mavhines over. 
The fact that you have adequate manufacturing machinery for serges 
has nothing to do with the policy of buying, and I cannot see where 
you have justified your point in not having single-service purchase of 
textiles. 

I am going to read to you at this time a little further along the line 
of Mr. Brownson’s discussion. In volume I of the Coordination of 
Procurement Between the War and Navy Departments, page 10, 
there is a memorandum dated December 22, 1944, signed by both 
Mr. Forrestal and Mr. Patterson, which sets up a joint purchasing 
agency to procure all medical and surgical equipment and supplies. 
That has been done. 


VARIATION IN FOLLOWING MEDICAL AND CLOTHING DIRECTIVES OF 
1944—45 


On page 13 there is a similar memorandum dated January 6, 1945, 
signed by both Mr. Forrestal and Mr. Patterson. In paragraph 4 it 
says: 

The specific recommendation made in the joint letter from Maj. Gen. C. L 
Corbin, for the Quartermaster General, and Rear Adm. W. J. Carter, Assistant 
Chief of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, for the immediate establishment 
of a joint central procurement office for textiles and clothing in New York is 
also approved as an important initial step toward unified procurement. 

In one instance the services have followed out the directive and in 
the other they haven’t. Both called for joint purchasing agencies. 

Mr. Atexanper. Mr. Holifield, the point I made before, based 
on what Admiral Ring told me, was that in the days when those 
directives were issued, joint did not mean the same thing as it does 
now. That is the only answer I can make to you on that. Joint 
at that time meant they would be in the same building, but that there 
would be separate purchases. 

Mr. HouirieLp. Don’t you see the untenableness of your position 
when joint purchasing is done by a joint medical agency and is not 
done by a joint textile agency though both were supposed to be 
established. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I believe the meaning of the word ‘“‘joint’’ as 
applied by the military has changed. 


CONTENTION THAT DEFINITION CHANGED ON CLOTHING BUT NOT 
MEDICAL 


Mr. Houirietp. These directives were issued, one on the 22d of 
December of 1944, and one on the 6th of January 1945. There is a 
lapse of 16 days between those two directives and, as an excuse for 
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not following out one of them, you say there is a difference in the 
meaning of the word ‘‘joint’’? 

Mr. ALexaNnper. At the time of both those directives the word 
“joint” did not mean what it does now. At some subsequent time 
it was changed. 

Mr. Hourrretp. What do you think it means now? 

Mr. ALeExaNnpeErR. I think it means now what I believe all this com- 
mittee thinks; namely, that it is one agency staffed by personnel of 
the three Departments instead of three or more separate agencies. 

Mr. Houirievp. That is the situation that exists now in the medical 
field? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. That is right. 

Mr. Hourrretp. You believe that that is what it means now? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I do. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. All right. 

Here we have Captain Cureton saying on page 188 of the subcom- 
mittee’s hearings held in New York. 

A copy of the ASMPA charter is furnished for your information. This Agenev 
is chartered by the Munitions Board with the approval of the Secretaries of the 
three Departments and finally the approval of the Secretary of Defense on June 
29, 1949. This Agency was initially established by action of the Surgeons General 
of the Army and Navy. The office actually opened for business on December 15, 
1945. It has been functioning as the central procurement office of the Medical 


Department since that date. 
FAILURE TO FOLLOW DIRECTIVE ON CLOTHING 


I think it is clearly evident to this subcommittee that it hasn’t been 
followed up in the textile field and the cut, make, and trim field, and 
I sustain that any expert in the purchasing of textiles or in the manu- 
facturing of clothing would not take the position that it is not a 
common-use item, that it is too technical or of too great a difference 
in the action of making a Navy uniform, an Army uniform, or an Air 
Force uniform, to bring any appreciable differentiation between the 
function of the cut, trim, and make shop. 

They can be made in the same shop by the same tailors using the 
same machinery, cut over the same patterns and if they happen to 
be identical, like the trousers are in most instances, where there is a 
change in the styling, it is merely a problem of laying a different 
pattern on the cloth to cut. Any cutter is used to following up to 
75 patterns for different cuts, according to what the specifications call 
for. 

COMMONNESS OF CLOTHING ITEMS 


Mr. ALEXANDER. May I say one final thing. I speak with con- 
siderable hesitation in view of your knowledge in this field, but | 
think the procurement people in the services feel that because of the 
difference of color in the textiles, which apparently means a great deal, 
and because of the fact that the finished uniforms are generally cut 
different, they are not really common-use items. Maybe they are 
wrong. 

Mr. Houitrre_p. That is a matter of opinion. I do not care to argue 
with you about that. They may have that opinion, but any clothing 
manufacturer who would be called to the stand would tell you that 
it makes no difference as to the style of the garment he cuts or the 
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color of the cloth. If it is thick material they stack it maybe 
thicknesses high. If it is thin material, they will stack it 50. They 
will cut it with an electric shear and cut the same cloth. That is the 
only difference involved at all in it. 

The pattern is laid on top of the folds of cloth and the ¢ ‘utter may 
eut 60 or 30 suits at one time, according to the thickness that the 
cutting implement will handle. There is no real difficulty involved. 


SEPARATION OF CLOTHING STOCKS IN ALASKA 


Mr. Brownson. Mr. Secretary, while we were on this overseas 
study of the supply situation, we stopped in Alaska and found up 
there that the Army and the Air Forces, by directive from the Penta- 
gon in the Department of Defense level, are now separating their 
supplies of such common-use items as underwear, which the Army 
and Air Force heretofore had been both procuring from the Army 
Quartermaster Corps. We were told by the commanding general up 
there that when they got these separated they were going to have to 
build another warehouse to house the Air Force part of the underwear 
and that this would undoubtedly result in some duplication of 
personnel. 

We studied that situation all the way around the world. We 
queried the Air Forces and we queried the Army. 


ARMY WILLING AND ABLE TO SUPPLY AIR FORCE 


I would like to ask you if in your opinion there is any reason at the 
present time why the Army Quartermaster could not with this 
directive rescinded continue to serve the Air Force as they did before 
the separation edict effective October | 

Mr. ALexanper. Mr. Brownson, the Army position on that is that 
we are able and willing to continue to do that, which we have done in 
the past, but that if it appears to a sister service or to the Secretary of 
Defense that it would be more efficient or better for us to cease doing 
it, we will then cease doing it. 

Mr. Brownson. I can appreciate vour compliance with the Depart- 
ment of Defense directive, but I wanted exactly what vou gave me, 
that you could continue to do it 


QUALITY OF SERVICE RENDERED BY ARMY TO AIR FORCE 


During the period that you have been in the office of the Secretary 
of the Army and Under Secretary, has the Air Force ever approached 
you at any time or the Secretary, to urge that these previous arrange- 
ments were unsatisfactory and the Army Quartermaster was giving 
them unsatisfactory logistical support? Have there been actual 
specific complaints? 

Mr. ALeExANpDER. There have been certain specific complaints re- 
garding particular items, ves, Mr. Brownson. On the broader picture, 
however, subsequent to the hearings of this subcommittee last year, I 
met with colleagues in the Air Force and the Navy—in other words, 
we three procurement secretaries sat down to ascertain exactly what 
areas there were of this type, having in mind the hearings before you, 
and Mr. Lovett’s directive of July 17 last. We found that as between 
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the Navy on the one hand and either of the other services there were 
no areas which were doubtful, which were under question or under 
dispute or as to which transfers were contemplated or desired. 

As between the Army and the Air Force there were only two items 
which were subject to any question whatsoever. 

We therefore went very carefully into both of those to determine 
whether they were things which should be brought up with the Secre- 
tary of Defense or which were already matters which had passed be- 
fore the July 17 directive. 

Mr. Brownson. Could vou name those two items? 

Mr. ALexanper. Yes. One of those items related to Quartermaster 
supplies. The other related to the supply system in the European 
command. 

Mr. Brownson. For all classes of supply in the European com- 
mand? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Mr. Brownson. You mean in other words the whole list of items 
normally provided by the Quartermaster? 


QUESTION ON TRANSFERRING QUARTERMASTER SUPPLIES FROM ARMY 
TO AIR FORCE 


Mr. ALexanper. With respect to taking the Quartermaster world- 
wide, the Army did not feel that any question was open about the Far 
East Command, that being a combat area. With respect. to the Zone 
of Interior and Europe the matter of transfer of Quartermaster sup- 
plies to the Air Force and the assumption by the Air Force of the re- 
sponsibility for supplying them was what was in question. 

Mr. Brownson. Was a personnel study and a cost study made to 
determine the additional cost of this separation of supplies between 
the Air Force and the Army? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Certain studies were. I don’t know whether they 
were wide enough to answer the question you have put. I would have 
to get the information on that, because I do not know. 

Mr. Brownson. We received definite indications all through the 
Far East that this separation was at the present time costing a great 
deal of money and tying up a great deal of additional personnel. 

Mr. ALexanper. In the Far East? 

Mr. Brownson. Yes. 

Mr. Lantarr. Will the gentleman vield? 

Mr. Brownson. Yes. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Am I correct in understanding that this separation 
was not to take place in the Far East? 

Mr. ALExaNpeEr. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Lantrarr. I’m glad to advise you of the fact that the separation 
is physically taking place in the Quartermaster Depot at Yokohama 
and it is taking place physically in the installations on Okinawa. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I am not sure whether Okinawa happens to be 
in the Far East Command. 

Mr. Lantarr. It is. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I suppose it Is. 

Mr. Lantarr. It is under the Far Kast Command. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I| am surprised about Yokohama. 
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Mr. Lantarr. In Yokohama these items are still in the same ware- 
house—the stocks of underwear that Congressman Brownson was 
talking about. They physically inventoried them and put them in 
two piles. As soon as the Air Force has its separate warehouse built, 
they will move it out. 

The same situation is true on Okinawa. 

Mr. ALtexaNper. It has always been necessary for the Quarter- 
master to account to the Air Force for the quantity of items it has 
carried for its account, but a new warehouse is news to me. 

Mr. Brownson. There will be a new warehouse, different groups 
of personnel checking them, ordering replacements, using different 
requisition forms—a complete duplication of the set-up. 


LACK OF STANDARDIZATION OF FORMS 


Mr. Lantrarr. Congressman Brownson brought up another thing 
about requisitioning forms. In connection with Army, Navy, and 
Air Force purchasing, what work has been done by the Munitions 
Board and in the departments in connection with standardizing various 
forms used in requisitioning supplies? The Air Force has one form 
which seems to be pretty good. They say they cannot use the Army 
form. They have shipping instructions on the Air Force requisitioning 
forms. They say they have ‘to have them. The Army says they do 
not like that. All of those things tend to create separate supply 
systems and continue them in force. One of the things that we heard 
in the field was the fact that under directives emanating from Con- 
gress and under language contained in appropriation bills, it was 
necessarv for accounting and budgeting purposes to have these three 
different administrative systems in the services insofar as requisitioning 
supplies has been concerned. Have you known of any work along 
that line for standardizing all of that administrative procedure? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. One of the first steps that came up after I got 
down here was approval by the Munitions Board of a common 
requisition form for all three services. I remember that very dis- 
tinctly. 1 cannot say what was done in the field, except it is my 
impression that in the combat operations there is one system which 
applies for everybody. 

Mr. Lantrarr. That is not the case in the field. Maybe it is 
approved by the Pentagon, but the field doesn’t know about it. 
I am sure I am correct in my position that we have ample evidence 
in the record to that effect. 

Mr. Brownson. I would also like to call the Under Secretary’s 
attention, as soon as we get these hearings printed, to some of the 
allegations made by some of the Air Force people in Japan about the 
effectiveness of the Air Force in the Far East being affected by the 
Quartermaster supply, which we were never able to substantiate. 
That was used as an argument for separating the two supply systems. 

At the end of World War II you had two pipelines—an Army pipe- 
line and a Navy pipeline. You had more material left in them at the 
end of the war in dollar value than was used up during the whole war. 

Now we are going to create another pipeline of common-use items- 
paper clips, pencils, et cetera, for the Air Force. 
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J1ACK OF STANDARDS IN MIMEOGRAPH PAPER 


The Army and Navy in Alaska are using mimeograph paper that 
varies a half-inch in each dimension. One is 83 by 11 and the other 
is 8 by 104. 

I bring out these things that exist in the field which tend to thwart 
the intent of the Secretary of Defense and the Under Secretaries to 
try to bring these things closer together. 


COST OF INDEPENDENT AIR FORCE PIPELINE 


Mr. Atexanper. May I say something to this point? 

I think that the supplies to the Far East might be likened to one 
of these big pipelines which can be used for both heavy oil and gasoline 
and maybe natural gas, which, if you like, might be likened to Army, 
Navy, and Air Force type of supplies. They come together and get 
carried out there to the Far East in the same pipeline, which is ships 
and planes. They are requisitioned through the same Army-Navy- 
Air Force requisitions. They come back through the same + mls 
because the man who allocates the shipping allocates the shipping for 
all and there may be occasions when the Air Force doesn’t feel it 
gets enough quartermaster supplies. If the Air Force had its supply 
system all the way back, it would always get what it wanted, but it 
would be more expensive. 

I am very much surprised that the general impression you have of 
this is of triplification. Maybe some forms are different, but it is my 
impression that there is a unified command of supplies there. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Secretary, I am afraid if you go there, you 
ig are due for an awful shock. 

i! As I interpret the Air Force testimony, the Air Force right now is 
working diligently on the project of trying to extend their pipeline 





@ back to the continental limits to get the stuff earmarked for them 
te in the ports of the United States to proceed in a more completely 
é separate pipeline than at present. This was presented many times 
Yi by the logistical officers in the command of the Air Force. This is 
BS the next project on the list. That will bring a complete separate 
‘- pipeline all the way back to the United States into effect. 

of That is why this subcommittee is quite concerned and alarmed 
k| about what we saw over there, behause it looks to us as you get into 
a Korea, it is unified—all troops wear the same kind of equipment and 
Bs | use the same kind of equipment, and under combat conditions they 
x are operating excellently—but when you get into the logistic command 
ss supporting them, you find all this argument that the commander 
8g must have his private, personal supply system in order that it will be 
a responsive to command. 

F ERISENHOWER ON COMMON SUPPLY ITEMS 

a _ We brought that question up when we discussed the over-all situa- 
4 tion with General Eisenhower in Paris. He made the statement 
4 that it was the oldest shibboleth in the Army services and the most 
Si expensive. That is the way we feel about it, too. 

‘ Many of these commanders are arguing for their private empire for 
e the Air Force or the Army or the Navy and arguing that it should 
4 extend back all the way to the United States. 
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We do not feel there is that much money. That disturbs us. 

Mr. ALexanpeR. Insofar as an item marked for the Air Force 
is concerned, if it happened to be an item peculiar for the Air Force, 
it may be so marked, even though it came through the common pipe- 
line. 

Mr. Brownson. We were talking about common-use items. We 
left the technical items out of our consideration. This concerns type- 
writers, paper clips, pencils, steel desks, filing cabinets, all the kinds 
of things that all the services use in common—screw drivers, carpen- 
ters’ hand tools. We had quite an argument as to why carpenter’s 
hand tools should not be individually designed for the separate 
services. 

Mr. Lantarr. Mr. Secretary, | wonder if you can furnish this 
subcommittee with the directive or memorandum which you say was 
published, | presume, at the defense level, with reference to standard- 
izing all the various administrative procedures in connection with 
the requisitioning of supplies. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Lantaff, | was referring to one form which 
was approved by the Munitions Board for use by all three services. 
I shall certainly get you that. I didn’t mean to make as wide a state- 
ment as you just made. 

(The form is shown on p. 54. The following explanation applies: ) 

The following Munitions Board form is used uniformly when one Department 
requests another to procure items or services for the former. 

It should be mentioned in this connection that in Korea equipment and supplies 
which are used commonly by all the services and which are furnished for ‘‘resupply 
support” of United States Forces are stocked and issued by the Army. Accord- 
ingly, these supplies in Korea are furnished through a single pipeline operated by 
the Army. As these supplies are exhausted, they are replenished from the conti 
nental United States by means of Army requisitiors only. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Secretary, has there been any discussion of the 
inability—either at the Munitions Board level or in the Secretary’s 
office—of the engineers to supply the Air Force with the benefits of 
their engineering technique? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, that is a matter which is discussed 
from time to time. I would not say that it was discussed more than 
the question of our ability to support the Air Force with some of the 
other technical services. That is a question which we are constantly 
interested in. We want to improve our service to them. They want 
us to improve it. They tell us about things we haven't done as well 
as they would like us to have done. We try to make sure they tell us 
their needs in plenty of time so we do not get squeezed because we 
haven’t been told by them what they need. But I can’t think of 
anything specific; that is going on all the time, that kind of talk. 

Mr. Bonner. You are not familiar, then, with the plan to set up 
an engineering corps for the Air Force? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. No, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. You know nothing about the separate signal corps 
for the Air Force? 

Mr. ALexanper. I know this much about that general subject, 
Mir. Bonner—and I am trying to be as responsive as I know how to 
be; after your hearings last summer, and Mr. Lovett’s directive, we 
went over all the areas in which there was any current consideration 
of transfer of supply responsibilities between the services. The only 
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two which came up were the two which I described to Mr. Brownson— 
the Quartermaster and the European. It was understood between 
all three services that, if there was something else than that, which 
might be desired to be transferred to anybody else, it was a new item 
and it would have to be brought up separately. Nothing as yet has 
been brought up. 

Mr. Bonner. Do you know about the definite time schedule 
pattern on setting up these separate corps to be established in the 
Air agg e? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Sir, I cannot speak for the Air Force, but the 
Air Force will have to bring those up before us. 

Mr. Bonner. I mean at the Munitions Board level? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Nothing will come to the Munitions Board un- 
less the Air Force initiates it. They have not told us they are going 
to initiate any such thing. 

Mr. Bonner. Aren’t these various agreements being discussed now 
which you mentioned? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I said two, which I described. 


ENGINEERING CORPS FOR AIR FORCE 


Mr. Bonner. You know nothing about the Engineering Corps for 
the Air Force? 

Mr. ALexanpeEr. I do not. 

Mr. Bonner. I am going to ask you this, then: Have there been 
any complaints to the Secretary of the Army’s office as to the ineffi- 
ciency of the Army engineers to supply the Air Force with proper 
engineering? 


COMPLAINTS WHERE COMPETING AGENCIES SERVE EACH OTHER 


Mr. ALeExaNpeER. Sir, I will have to answer that with great care in 
order not to mislead you. ‘There are, from time to time, complaints 
about a good many things that we do for other people, which I think 
is normal and natural and which we try to do something about. 
There has not been any statement that I have heard that the Army 
engineers are generally inefficient. 


PEACETIME USE OF ENGINEERING CORPS 


Mr. Bonner. I was surprised in our recent visits to learn that plans 
are afoot for this Engineering Corps in the Air Force, and that these 
various other technical units were being set up, having in mind that 
there has been a discussion of long standing as to or not. We have 
been using, as you know, the Army engineers in peacetime for civil 
functions and things of that kind. 

It is beyond me to understand, since in emergencies the Corps of 
Engineers is withdrawn from any civil functions, what they are going 
to do, these two Engineering Corps, when we get peace again. It 
disturbs me because it is bound to create an e xpensive and unnecessary 
overhead cost that has heretofore not been in existence. ( ‘ertainly 
during World War II the Air Force—then the Air Corps—performed 
a wonderful job. The imagination of all people was fired by their 
feats, they were applauded. 
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I could hardly think of what additional requirements will be on 
them as a separate force that cannot be carried out by the agencies 
that formerly carried out these assignments when they all were work- 
ing in conjunction to a common objective. 


EMPLOYMENT OF ARCHITECTS BY ARMY ENGINEERS 


Then there’s an additional point, in construction, I notice, in addi- 
tion to the engineers, we employ also private engineering firms. I 
thought that the Army engineers were competent to do all of that until 
I got into some of these public works such as Okinawa, and other 
far-flung projects that we are carrying on. | was surprised. 

There is this question which Mr. Brownson has brought up about 
which we are all worried: Where is this thing going to end and where 
will sufficient monies come from to carry it on. It is an octopus that 
is going to destroy us if we do not do something about it. 


NEED FOR EFFICIENT MANAGEMENT 


That is the thing that is worrying this subcommittee; efficient 
management; and putting some limitation on the expansion taking 
place, which seems to be unnecessary. 

| have great admiration for you. 1 do not desire to offer this in the 
spirit of a lecture. Put we are here mutually on this. We are 
trying to get information as to what is really going on. 

I just know that with more efficient management and more efficient 
cooperation, the job can be done without expanding all these services. 
It is a disturbing situation. 

Mr. Lantrarr. One final question, Mr. Chairman. 

You stated that you were not familiar with any directives emanating 
from Washington or from the Department of the Air Force, establish- 
ing a separate Corps of Engineers, establishing a separate chemical 
warfare service, a separate Quartermaster, a separate Signal Corps, 
a separate Ordnance Corps for the Air Force. 

Do you know of any agreements that you have entered into with 
the Department of the Air Force that would give them the legal 
authority that they might need to have issued such a directive? 

Mr. ALexanper. Sir, I do not think that the Department of the 
Army could give or take away legal authority of the Air Force to create 
or not to create something. I do want to restress that in order to 
get the record perfectly straight, after the hearings of last summer 
before you, we have gone over all these areas and there are only the 
two already mentioned which are the subject of discussion at all. 

That is not to say that the Air Force may not think that it ought 
to have and might wish to bring up later something new with us. But 
I assure you that we three procurement secretaries are quite clear that 
there were only those two areas at all which are now up. 

Does that answer your question? 

Mr. Lanrarr. Not exactly, because we have in the National 
Security Act a directive that the Secretary of Defense will take certain 
actions to insure that we do not have duplication and overlapping in 
certain supply fields. Then we have in the record a statement from 
the Secretary of Defense to the effect that there will be no more 
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agreements entered into to set up duplicate supply systems.' We 
understand that this agreement, insofar as class 2 items—clothing—is 
concerned, had already been entered into at the time the Secretary 
testified, but now we find that, notwithstanding the belief of the com- 
mittee that there would be no further duplications, the services are 
actually continuing with their plan to set up a separate supply system, 
notwithstanding the directive contained in the National Security Act 
and notwithstanding the testimony before this committee. 

I was concerned as to whether or not you have been consulted about 
the Air Force taking over their own supply functions in the field of 
chemical warfare, in the field of signal equipment, in the field of engi- 
neering supplies, and in the field of ordnance equipment. 


AIR FORCE SUPPLY FOR CHEMICAL, ORDNANCE, AND SIGNAL CORPS 


Mr. Avexanper. Mr. Lantaff, the answer to that is very clear. 
We have not been requested by the Air Force to agree to turn over to 
them or to let them set up a separate Chemical or Ordnance or Signal 
Corps supply system or engineer or transportation.” 

Mr. Bonner. Just let me interrupt here. It is apparent we will 
have to have an executive meeting with the Secretary of Defense, the 
Chairman of the Munitions Board, and the three Secretaries of the 
services, because we are not making any progress here. 

Let’s pass this over. 

I want you to take the word down there that we want an executive 
meeting with all, because we have reached a stalemate here and that 
we cannot say things that we would like to say. 

Now let’s proceed. 

Mr. Lantarr. I think that is the best plan. I am shocked to learn 
that the Secretary doesn’t know of this. I do think your proposal Is 
highly desirabie. 

Mr. Bonner. I think we have to stop it here, gentlemen, and have 
this executive meeting with the people I have named. 

We will proceed with other things that we have. 

We would like to have some questions asked by the able counsel of 
our committee, Mr. Kennedy. 


IMPROVED METHOD OF PROCUREMENT OF CLOTHING 
\MIr. Kennepy. | would like to ask you a question concerning this 


formalization which resulted from reexamination of the collaborative 
buying situation in New York. This agreement shows no machinery 


set up to resolve any differences that are certain to arise. In answer 
to one of the member’s questions you stated that it would have to go 
back to higher authority. Is it true that that would have to go back 


to higher authority within their own service, so that they, in effect, 
will not be any nearer agreement than before? 

Mr. ALexanpber. What I would expect them to do would be to 
very quickly get the matter up to the Quartermaster General and the 
corresponding Navy officer and, if they couldn’t resolve it, they would 
have to go to the secretariat. 


Ls e of July 17, 1951 See pb. 5 of the hearing n Federal supply managerme 


and related activit 


? See H. Rept. 1994, p. 36 
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Mr. Kennepy. In effect, there is no referee, no umpire, at the local 
level in the New York area. 

Mr. ALexanper. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. So, in effect, border-line matters which could not 
claim the attention of the Secretary or of the Quartermaster General, 
would just die on the vine. Isn’t that true? 

Mr. ALexanver. I think if they were important enough, they would 
not die on the vine, but there is no local referee. 

Mr. Kennepy. What about day-to-day collaboration? There are 
many fields in which the matters might be small in themselves which 
might require some sort of a refereeing action. Are they to accumu- 
late until they get serious enough to merit an appeal? 

Mr. ALexanper. No. We have had cases referred back on occasion 
when the supply was not sufficient to take care of everybody. What 
happens is then that less than the desired amount is purchased. It is 
decided later how it will be divided. 

Mr. Kennepy. It would appear from this that after 7 months of 
preparation in formalizing an arrangement still existing, no improve- 
ment was made in the structure; no additional amount of study 
produced anything to make it more effective, and that you have the 
same situation obtaining without having put any real teeth into any 
agreement. 

Mr. ALeExaANnpeER. I consider that the agreement had teeth. I did 
not realize your present concern from the hearings last summer. | 
thought your concern was more that the collaborative understanding 
had not been reduced to writing than it was the wrong system. 

Mr. Kennepy. The evidence in New York was that they were 
proceeding on a catch-as-catch-can basis and with no policy they 
might have to which it was necessary to adhere. 

In subcommittee hearings after the report it was indicated that 
agreement, you might say, on this problem by both was more or less 
dependent upon personalities rather than any clear-cut concept of 
objective. 

In effect, you have come along now and formalized a situation. 
This could be characterized as a shotgun wedding at this point, might 
it not? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. It may legalize a relationship that I would rather 
not describe that existed before the wedding. 

Mr. Kennepy. In short, you have issued them a license. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. That is proper. 

Mr. Kennepy. In setting up this formalized collaborative arrange- 
ment, was this a unanimous action on the part of the Army, Air Force, 
and the Navy? 

Mr. ALexAnpeEerR. The agreement of January 21 was agreed to by 
all three. 

Mr. Kennepy. Later there was some mention in February. What 
happened then? 

Mr. ALexanper. In the February 14 action by the Munitions 
Board, that was not unanimous. 

Mr. Kennepy. What member of the Munitions Board abstained? 

Mr. ALexanper. I believe—— 

Mr. Kennepy. Or voted against it. 

Mr. ALexanper. The Navy member of the Munitions Board felt 
it was unnecessary to proceed further than we had already done. He 
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thought the thing had been taken care of by the action of the procure- 
ment sections. 

Mr. Kennepy. Isn’t it a fact that in 1950 the Munitions Board set 
up a general pattern for single service assignment under which arrange- 
ment the Army was to have control of the textile field? This was 
never implemented and, in fact, was later knocked out. The only 
portion of that general pattern set in motion was the procurement of 
duck and webbing that was alluded to earlier in the meeting? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. There was in 1950 action taken which was sub- 
sequently rescinded which appears somewhere in this paper; which I 
would like to offer for the record, which shows all the procurement 
assignments made by the Munitions Board and will give you some 
idea—these 20-some pages—what a large number of items, by far the 
bigger part of the dollar volume of things purchased by the military, 
have been made the subject of either single service or joint procure- 
ment assignment. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 

PROCUREMENT ASSIGNMENTS 
LIST OF COMMODITIES UNDER MUNITIONS BOARD PROCUREMENT ASSIGNMENT 
AND COORDINATING DEPARTMENTS 
No. 250.12-7—Revised March 5, 1952 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DrREcTIVE, 
Washington, D. C. 
Title: 250 supply management. 
Subtitle: 12 procurement assignments. 
Number: 250.12- 7. 
List of Commodities Under Munitions Board Procurement Assignment. 
1, PURPOSE 


This directive provides one authoritative listing of all commodities for which 
assignments of procurement responsibility have been made by the Munitions 


Board. The listing does not cover exceptions to purchase assignments; such 
exceptions and other specific provisions relating to individual assignments pro- 
mulgated by Army-Navy Munitions Board, Munitions Board and Secretary of 


Defense directives remain in force. This pamphlet is further intended to dis- 
seminate information concerning the Procurement Assignment Program to all 
levels engaged in logistical planning and the actual transmission of requirements 
and over-all purchase. 

2. SCOPE 


This document lists all items or groups of items for which procurement respon- 
sibility has been assigned through September 1, 1951. It will be noted that all 
assignments have not been implemented. Directives promulgating these assign- 
ments requested that they be fully implemented within 90 days from the date 
of assignment. 


3. PROCUREMENT ASSIGNMENT RESPONSIBILITIES 


The departments to which procurement assignments are made are responsible 
for: 
(a) Purchasing. 
(6) Contract administration. 
(c) Arrangement for inspection. 
(d) Arrangement for transportation. 
(e) Development of Joint military or Federal specification when possible. 
(f) Initiation and promotion of the maximum degree of standardization. 
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4. PROCUREMENT ASSIGNMENT POLICY KEGARDING DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 


When procurement assignments have been made for items required by manu- 
facturing establishments of the armed services, these items should be obtained 
through the facilities of the procuring service unless such action will unduly hinder 


or delay production. 
5. PROCUREMENT ASSIGNMENT POLICY KEGARDING COMPONENTS OF END ITEMS 


(1) In the procurement of end items where the contractor normally secures all 
components thereof from his own source (not Government furnished), Munitions 
Board procurement assignment does not apply to the component items required 
by such contractor. 

(2) In the procurement of end items where the Government furnishes com- 
ponents which have been purchase-assigned, sueh components will be procured in 
accordance with the purchase assignment program. This program permits direct 
purchase by requiring departments in exceptional cases provided agreement is 
reached between the requiring and procuring departments. 

(3) In the procurement of stocks of purchase-assigned components, over and 
above those initial!y purchased with the end item, such stocks will be procured in 
accordance with the purchase assignment program. This program permits direct 
purchase by requiring departments in exceptional cases provided agreement is 
reached between the requiring and procuring departments. 


6. DISTRIBUTION 


Copies of this procurement assignment list that may be required by elements 
of the militarv departments may be obtained through their respective publication’s 
channels. Other interested agencies may obtain copies from the Committee and 
Publications Branch, Office of Administrative Management, Munitions Board, 
Washinton 25, D. C. 


For the Chairman, Munitions Board, 
W. J. McBrian, 


Vice Chairman for Supply Management. 
For the Secretary of Defense: 
K. R. Kreps, 
Coloael, USAF, Deputy Director, Executive Office of the Secretary. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES 

SCC codes 

All Munitions Board Purchase Assignments are made on the basis of the United 
States Standard Commodity Classification, volume 1, December 1946, published 
by the Bureau of the Budget. The SCC four-diget code numbers are shown in 
the extreme left-hand column. The letter P following an SCC number indicates 
that only a part of the group of items included in the Standard Commodity Classi- 
fication for that number is applicable to the assignment. 


Group codes 

The alphabetical codes (A through QQ) shown in the second column from the 
left are used throughout the Department of Defense for purposes of reporting 
dollar value and narrative data, required by the Munitions Board. Each alpha- 
betical code consolidates under one reporting code related items. 


Type of coordinated procurement 

Single—Single Department Purchase, whereby one Department buys the re- 
quirements of a particular commodity for the three military departments. 

Joint—Joint Purchase, whereby a jointly staffed and financed activity buys the 
requirements of a particular commodity for the three military departments. 

Coordinated (Aircraft)—Used exclusively, thus far, in the aircraft industry, 
where one department (Department of the Air Force or Navy) is assigned the 
responsibility for procuring aircraft engines, airframes and propellers from par- 
ticular aviation plants, for all three departments. 


Date of implementation 
The actual date that the responsible bureaus, commands and technical services 
effectively initiated the formal purchasing of the item or items. 
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Repeat listings 
The symbol do indicates that the assignment shown in a particular column 
repeats for all items subsequently listed up to the next assignment entry. 


ABBREVIATIONS 
Department of the Army 
ENG—Corps of Engineers 
TC—Transportation Corps 
ORD—Ordnance Senne 
QM C—Quartermaster Corps 
CML—Chemical Corps 
SIG—Signal Corps 
Department of the Navy 
BUSAN DA— Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 
BUSHIPS— Bureau of Ships 
BU DOC KS— Bureau of Yards and Docks 
BUORD— Bureau of Ordnance 
BUAER—Bureau of Aeronautics 
USM C— United States Marine Corps 
Department of the Air Force 
AF—Department of the Air Force 
AMC—Air Matériel Command 
\gencies 
ASM PA—Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency 
ASPPA—Armed Services Petroleum Purchasing Agency 
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Mr. Bonner. Will that answer the question that Mr. Kennedy 
asked? 

Mr. ALexanper. There is a piece in here that I am trying to find 
that does specifically answer that. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Alexander, wouldn’t that seem to indicate that 
the Army in 1950 was thoroughly convinced that the joint or even 
single service was the answer, yet in 1952 they still aren’t any further 
along in the textile area than the collaborative arrangement? 

Mr. ALexanper. Other than duck and webbing, it is still collabo- 
rative. Duck and webbing was made single service. 

Mr. Kennepy. How would you explain the retreat from this 1950 
action on the part of the Army? 

Mr. ALexanper. First, I wonder if I might say for the record that 
on page 22 there is a description of the thing to which you refer. The 
Munitions Board action of 25 August 1950 was suspended on 21 
November 1950. 

Mr. Kennepy. Could you give the committee an idea of why that 
1950 agreement was knocked out, leaving only the duck and webbing 
as part of that agreement? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mey recollection is that the Navy member brought 
it up on the second occasion, feeling that it was an unwise action that 
had earlier been taken, possibly while he had been absent—lI don’t 
remember—and asked that the matter be reconsidered, and it has been. 

Mr. Kennepy. For what reasons would he say it was unwise? 
That is a conclusion of fact, what were the underlying reasons that 
could be cited with such conviction that it reversed this trend? 

Mr. ALexanper. I am sorry, but my memory of that meeting is 
not good enough. 

Mr. KenNepy. I wonder whether it would be possible to have that 
refreshed from the records of the Munitions Board. 

Mr. ALExanpeEr. I think it could be done, and we will arrange that. 

(The information requested is as follows: ) 


Munitions Boarp AcTION ON SUSPENSION OF SINGLE SERVICE PROCUREMENT 
IN THE TEXTILE FIELD 


The Munitions Board action on the suspension of single service procurement in 
the textile field was effected on November 2, 1959. The Board had assigned 
procurement responsibility for certain textile fabries on August 24, 1950, to the 
Department of the Army. This assignment was confined mainly to fabrics and 
lid not include wearing apparel or footwear. The Navy member of the Board 
submitted a memorandum to the chairman on October 17 stating that the military 
departments unasimously agreed that the Board should reconsider the assign- 
ment. The memorandum recommended the cancellation of the assignment to the 
Army, except for canvas, duck and webbing anc recommended the reaffirmation 
of procurement assignments that existed prior to the assignment. At the Board 
meeting of November 2 it was agreed that the assignment be suspended except 
for canvas, duck and webbing. The reasons stated at the time by a departmental 
member were that the then existing collaborative procurement assignments made 
possible maximum benefits in price economies, production planning minimum 
number of transactions, minimum overhead, and close cooperation between all 
services and industry. 

Mr. Kennepy. Could you also furnish for the record the ratio of 
dollar value between duck and webbing to that of the rest of the textile 
field? 

Mr. ALeExanper. My best answer is the one that I gave to Mr. 
Holifield, that the amount of supply was so small, the conversion 
required 

Mr. Kennepy. Can you give us the dollar value? 
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Mr. ALEXANDER. No, I cannot do that. We will get it for the 
record. 

(The information requested appears in exhibit 3C, p. 368.) 

Mr. Kennepy. As a member of the Munitions Board, in what 
capacity do you regard yourself when you sit on the Munitions Board, 
as a representative of the Army, or as a representative of the Secretary 
of Defense? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I partake a little bit of both, having in mind that 
the Chairman of the Munitions Board, if he does not agree with the 
service members’ position, may appeal to the Secretary of Defense. 
I think my primary duty is to make known at Munition Board’s 
level the views of the operating departments before the policy is set, 

I might sav that very often I do not accept the Army staff recom- 
mendation as to what position I should take as a Board member, 
however. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Small can only vote in case of a tie. Is that 
right? 

Mr. ALexAnpDER. No, that is not correct. There has just been a 
recent action in which he had occasion to appeal to the Secretary of 
Defense, notwithstanding the fact that the three service members 
were unanimous the other way. That happens to be the first time. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then that is evidence that, to the contrary of his 
testimony where he claimed that he had enough power in himself at 
the present time without going to the Secretary 

Mr. Atexanper. I wouldn’t undertake to speak for him in this. I 
am simply telling you that for the first time in 245 years that I have 
been here he has felt it desirable to do it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Has that been resolved? 

Mr. ALExXaNnperR. I cannot say. It had not when I last heard. 

Have 1 made my position clear about membership of the service 
member on the Munitions Board? I think we should make clear the 
operating department’s viewpoint, but we must not be slavish in 
reflecting the staff of the operating unit. 

Mr. Kennepy. You then have two objectives, the objectives some- 
times of the Munitions Board, (the objective of the Department of 
Defense), and that of the Department of the Army, and, if there is 
any conflict between the two, you are in an anomalous position. In 
such a position, what statement will vou make as to policy? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I have to use my best judgment to try to reconcile 
the two if they are in conflict, and if I cannot, there is always the 
knowledge that the Secretary of Defense has the last word. 

Mr. Kennepy. Certain questions were referred to you this morning 
with regard to actions on the Munitions Board and vou in turn referred 
them to the Chairman of the Munitions Board for an answer. I would 
like to ask you, since you are a member of the Munitions Board, vou 
are in effect one-fourth of what has been going on. Mr. Small’s 
proposal with regard to the joint arrangement in New York would 
certainly be within vour knowledge as to what it contained and what 
the possible effect would be and what action is likely to be taken on it 
as part of the agenda. That is what the subcommittee membership 
was asking early in the hearing. 

They asked you whether vou could enlighten them with regard to 
Mr. Small’s proposal and whatever became of it. Certainly in a 
situation where it can be killed before it ever gets to the Munitions 
soard, are you in any position to make complaint with regard to the 
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feasibility of that joint arrangement and whether or not you had 
any discussions? Or have the Secretaries of the other departments 
had any discussions with you regarding the desirability of the joint 
arrangement in the New York area for textiles? 

Mr. Atexanper. There have been discussions of that in the past, 
yes. As of the last time that I am familiar with it, the service Secre- 
taries were of the view that the present system on the whole was 
preferable, and Mr. Small otherwise. 

What I testified to this morning was that I do not know all the 
things which the Chairman and the Staff are doing or may have in 
hand now. It may well be that they are planning soon to bring up 
an agenda with an item on this very point. I do not know whether 
they are planning to do that. 

May I make this further remark, Mr. Kennedy? 

The Munitions Board service representatives spend perhaps a 
tenth of their time on Munitions Board work and the balance of their 
work on purely departmental things. The Munitions Board Chair- 
man and a staff of several hundred are engaged exclusively on Muni- 
tions Board work. The Munitions Board itself is the place where the 
departmental viewpoints and the Secretary of Defense’s viewpoints 
come together and, if possible, are merged. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you feel that the Munitions Board is the forum 
where problem areas are resolved or is it the place where general or 
major policy is determined and then to be worked out later in the 
departments. Or conversely, do you try to work it out in the depart- 
ments, if it cannot be solved among yourselves, bring it to the Muni- 
tions Board and work it out there? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. It works both ways. There are some things that 
are initiated by the Munitions or its Chairman or its staff and others 
initiated down in the departments. 

Mr. Kennupy. Thank you, Mr. Alexander. 

Mr. Bonner. This subcommittee has been very fortunate in having 
the assistance of Mr. Ray Ward from the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Ward, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Warp. I would like to ask one question, Mr. Alexander. Do 
you think there is some organizational weakness in the DOD that it 
has taken so long for the medical test to get under way that Mr. 
Lovett promised on the 17th of last July? 

Mr. ALexanper. No,sir. Ido not think there is such an organiza- 
tional weakness. I think that the things that had to be solved before 
the test actually started were numerous and difficult. I referred to 
some of them in my prepared statement. You couldn’t take an 
important area geographically which would be supporting combat 
operations without making sure that, when you made the tests, you 
didn’t knock out existing supply lines. 

Mr. Warp. You think, then, it will take that long to get these 
other basic commodity studies under way? 

Mr. ALexanper. | think it may. Three of the others are already 
under way. 

Mr. Warp. That is all I have. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Roback, a member of the staff of the committee. 

Mr. Rosack. I have one question to clarify the record. 

Mr. Alexander, is it a fact that in your position as Under Secretary 
and member of the Munitions Board you are opposed to any joint or 
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single service procurement of textiles or related matters? The record 
should be clear on that. 

Mr. ALexanperR. At present, I believe I am opposed to single 
service procurement of clothes. I have an open mind on textiles. 

Mr. Bonner. Any other questions? 

Mr. Secretary, you answered the question that you didn’t know 
of any directive, any agreement that had been reached permitting 
the Air Forces to set up these different technical services which I 
have enumerated. 

In your 1952-53 budget you have provided funds for the Army to 
carry on these services. That is correct, isn’t it? 

Mr. Atexanper. As far as I know, it is, yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. Then, if an agreement has been reached and if these 
technical services are to be set up, I presume that the Air Forces 
have included that cost in their budget. 

Would you presume that? 

Mr. Anexanper. | would presume that. 

Mr. Bonner. Then, tell me what figure your Army budget can be 
cut, since you are not going to carry these services, if you do not carry 
on these services for the Air Force. By what figure can your budget 
be cut? 

Mr. ALexanper. Mr. Chairman, it would take a great deal—— 

Mr. Bonner. | understand that. I want you to supply that for 
the record, approximately what you would think. 

Mr. ALexanper. Sir, I will do whatever you ask. I would ask 
your leave, though, to let us not start on such a figure, arriving at 
such a figure, until you are satisfied there is such an agreement. 

Mr. Bonner. I want to advise you that the members of this sub- 
committee are going before the Appropriations Committee and this 
will be a very important subject to explore before the Appropriations 
Committee, I would think. This is something that we are greatly 
interested in, among other things. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. We will make a statement to you how much less 
the Army would have to have. 

Mr. Bonner. How quickly do you think you could get that? 

Mr. Arexanper. Sir, I wouldn’t hazard a guess. If it was going 
to be at all a valid one, I should think it would be several weeks before 
we could get that, because I know no such thing has been considered 
by us at all. J think that is an entirely hypothetical matter so far 
as I know. 

Mr. Bonner. For such services as could be taken over, we would 
like to have the figure for the fiscal year 1952-53. 

Mr. ALexanper. Right, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE UNDER SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., April 3, 1952. 
Hon. Herspert C. BoNNeER, 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 
House of Re presentatives. 
Dear Mr. Bonner: In the course of my testimony before your committee on 
Friday, February 22, 1952, vou requested that I inform you of the amount by 
which the Army’s budget for fiscal year 1953 could be reduced as a result of sup- 
ply and service responsibilities at that time expected to be taken over from the 
Army by the Air Force. 
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I testified that I knew of only two cases in which transfer of supply responsi- 9 
bility to the Air Force was contemplated... These related to Quartermaster z 
supplies world-wide and to an agreement concerning the supply system in the 3 


European Command, which has subsequently been suspended by the Secretary 
of Defense, subject to his further review. 

In accordance with vour request, a review has been made of the Army’s budget 
for fiscal vear 1953 and of the supporting justifications as submitted by the sev- 
eral Army estimating agencies. This review disclosed that the Army’s fiscal! 
vear 1953 budget, as submitted to the Congress, does not contain funds for the 
payment for any service to be performed by the Air Force in respect either to 
transfer of Quartermaster responsibility or to logistic support in Europe. 

Consequently, there is no known reduction which could be made in the Army’s 
fiscal vear 1953 budget because of the expected transfers of supply and service 
responsibilities to the Air Force. Inasmuch as budget estimates in the Euro- 
pean Command were based on the assumption of certain logistic support by the 
Air Force under the agreement which has been suspended, the Army may be 
required to furnish additional funds not budgeted for fiscal vear 1953 to support 
this activity in the event the suspension is continued. 

I regret the delay in furnishing this information, but, as I pointed out in my 
testimony before your committee, such a review necessarily involved a detailed 
analysis. Your interest in this matter is very much appreciated. If vou desire 
any further information in this connection, please do not hesitate to get in touch 
with me. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARCHIBALD S. ALEXANDER, 
Under Secretary of the Army. 





CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 4, 1952. 
Hon. ARCHIBALD 8S. ALEXANDER, 
Under Secretary of the Army, Department of the Army, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Secrerary: With reference to your letter of April 3, 1952, I do 
not feel that it answers the question I asked you at the hearing before my sub- 
committee on February 22, 1952. At the hearing I asked you the amount in 
the Department of Army budget estimate for fiscal vear 1953 for supplying to 
the Air Force services in supply distribution and procurement and other tech- 
nical services. 

I notice in the appropriation hearings for the budget of the Army for the fiscal 
vear 1953 that the Army justifies several large expenditures on the grounds that 
a great deal of the activity is for the benefit of the Air Force. In addition, there 
are certain claims in the justification for ‘‘Reimbursable activities.’’ These gave 
specific dollar value for the operational cost to the Army for Air Force functions. 

The intent of my question was to determine the amount in the budget estimate 
for fiscal vear 1953 of the Department of Army for furnishing certain services 
and supplies to the Air Force in conjunction with the operations of the Army. 

I need this information for my subcommittee on the afternoon of Monday, 
April 7, 1952. 

Sincerely yours, 


‘ 


Herpert CC. Bonner, 


Chairman. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OrricE OF THE UNDER SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., April 8, 1952. 
Hon. Hersert C. BonNER, 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Bonner: This is in response to your letter dated April 4, 1952, in 

which you asked the amount in the Department of Army budget estimate for 
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fiscal year 1953 for supplying to the Air Force services in supply distribution and 
procurement and other technical services 

The enclosed statement is a hurried estimate of readily identifiable costs borne 
by the Army, without reimbursement, in performing services for the Air Force. It 
joes not include any items for which the Army is reimbursed, such as in the case 
of cross-servicing activities. The Air Force includes in its own budget funds 
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cover reimbursement to the Army for such cross-servicing Neither does it it 
elude funds to cover supplies procured for the Air Force by the Army as the single 
service procuring agency for both establishments Since enactment of the Na 
tional Security Act of 1947, as amended, these procurement funds are and always 
have been included in the Air Foree budget Military interdepartmental procure- 
ment requests, carrying authority to cite and obligate Air Force appropriations 
are issued to the Army on the basis of which the Army procures for the Ai Force 
| regret that it was not clear at the time of my testimony that you wanted the 
information herein provided 
Sincerely yours 
ARCHIBALD 5S, ALEXANDER, 
Under S tary of the Army. 
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Mr. Bonner. Thank you very much, Mr. Alexander. 

Mr. ALexanperR. Would you bear with me for about three minutes 
more? 

Mr. Bonner. Yes, of course, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. ALexanper. I have tried to confine myself mostly to what 
you have asked. I would like three minutes to refer vey quickly to 
certain steps that we have taken to improve our supply management 
techniques and to cut down such waste. 

Mr. Bonner. I want to assure you the committee will be glad to 
hear this, because that is what we are interested in. 

Mr. ALexanper. We have new forms which are uniform for the 
services, which state the production schedules and the inventory 
positions. They are far superior to what we have worked with before. 
I should like to supply copies of them and have them inserted in the 
record, if I may. 

(The forms referred to appear on pp. 99-102.) 

Mr. ALexanper. We have set up in the Army, G—4, a Requirements 
Section which existed during World War II and then went out of 
existence after World War II when there was relatively little pur- 
chasing. So directly under G—4 we are establishing a staff section 
whose sole duty it is to try to be sure the requirements, the relationship 
of which to the total purchases you fully understand, should be as 
accurate as possible. 

We have a group called the materials requirements review board, 
composed of General officers from the Army staff, whose sole duty it is 
to take important, expensive items and look very carefully right 
across the board to see whether they are necessary in the quality and 
quantity involved. 

With that committee we cannot go over on a great many items, but 
we go over the more important ones—gas masks and_ personnel 
carriers are examples. 

We have devised a system in the Army for return to ODM of such 
allocated materials as we find, when we get into the actual using 
period, we are not going to be able to use up in production. We do 
that in time so that the Defense Production Administration can 
allocate them to civilian users. That is a great step forward, in 
my opinion. 

We have inaugurated—we have borrowed it from the Navy—a very 
efficient system of keeping abreast of our production and the feeding in 
of components to the assembly line, so you do not have a great many 
cars and have few engines. That is known as the Fouch system. 
We are putting that into effect in our major items. 

We are struggling daily on the matter of cost consciousness. We 
are having, as I think you know, the cost figures put out on many of 
the items. We are having our officer’s efficiency report based in 
part on their supply discipline. We are being very energetic on scrap, 
getting back everything possible including ammunition boxes. 

From the top to every private, we are trying to make them realize 
that the resources of this country are not inexhaustible and that, 
whether or not they and their parents pay more taxes, is going to 
depend, in part, on whether they try to hold onto things or throw 
them away. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Bonner. I appreciate your cooperation in attending this hear- 
ing, Mr. Secretary. I want you to know that during our field journey 
recently we received splendid cooperation from the Army personnel 
and that they demonstrated a terrific interest in the efforts of this 
subcommittee. In fact, Mr. Secretary, I regret to say that in the 
field there is more interest in this than there is here in Washington. 
I regret to say that. But I had officer after officer come up and tell 
us that it needs to be done. 

We called to their attention certain directives aimed at improvement 
of supply that we had been told about before going out. They had 
never heard of them. I feel it is my duty to tell you this. This thing 
is serious. 

Thank you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. MORTON L. RING, VICE CHAIRMAN, 
MUNITIONS BOARD, IN CHARGE OF SUPPLY MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Bonner. We have the good fortune to have Admiral Ring 
with us. | understand vou haven't any statement, Admiral, but I will 
inform you that Mr. Small, your chairman, is coming down next week. 
If vou have any observations to make on the testimony and the 
questions that have been asked here by members today, the sub- 
committee would appreciate it very much. 

Admiral Ring. One thing, Mr. Chairman, which I think ought to 
be recognized as a very basic problem in connection with cross- 
servicing is Whether an item of common supply held by one service 
for the account of another is held under a revolving fund. It makes a 
vast difference in the service rendered by a common use servant 
as to whether or not the stores are held under a revolving account, 
from which stores can be issued and to which immediate replacement 
in the form of cash on the barrel head can be made when the stores 
are delivered for use. 

The opposite of that is the so-called system of appropriation ac- 
counting where the stores are bought directly from an appropriation 
by the Congress and are so held in stock. There, when issue is made 
to any other than the service to which the appropriation was made, 
you run into serious difficulties of replacement, the difficulty, if you 
will, of the money getting back into a central control where the 
controller may have to make a reallocation. So at the level you 
speak of, in Okinawa, for instance, | have this feeling, that a greater 
use of the so-called revolving fund for common use items would 
be a very great step forward in solving many of the practical problems 
that confront the man who has the stores. 

I am not an expert in accounting matters, but I do feel very strongly 
that there is a field where one of the bars toward a single agency 
serving many people could be removed. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Right along that line, that is one of the things that 
was brought up by several of the agencies in the field with whom we 
talked and J] am under the impression that there is some language in 
the appropriation bills which tend to complicate this funding picture. 
Are you familiar with the specific technical language that complicates 
the common use supply picture? 

Admiral Rinc. I am not familiar with the language. I think that 
title 4 of the 1949 amendment to the National Security Act contains 
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some corrective language. I believe that there is language which 
would tend to oppose this in last vear’s appropriation act. I would 
suggest that either I better inform myself of the technical details or 
suggest that vou get people far better qualified than I to testify on it. 

However, 1 speak from a good many years of experience with the 
revolving fund operation for common stores as used in the Department 
of the Navy and know how well that works. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Suppose the Navy determines that they need so 
many pencils of this type and the Army says they need so many 
pencils of the same type and the Air Force so many of the same type. 
Hach of them will then request in their own appropriation bills 
sufficient funds to buy those same pencils. What you say is, if vou 
designate one agency to do the supplying, the three will have to put 
those appropriations together for the one year and use that as a capital 
fund. Would you have to add an additional fund to start a revolving 
fund? 

Admiral Rine. You would have to start that fund with either 
contributions from the money appropriated for the three military 
departments, or if Congress desired to make it an initial incremental 
appropriation to start the revolving fund, it could-do that. 

Mr. Lanrarr. We have done that in the field of some automotive 
spare parts, have we not? Haven't we set up a common revolving 
fund there? 

Admiral Ringe. I do not know that there has been a common 
revolving fund set up across the three departments. I think the 
Army Ordnance does have a common fund, the type of operation for 
automotive spares—I think you are correct there. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Do you know whether or not there is any program 
under way in the Munitions Board with reference to establishing 
revolving funds in areas of common-use supplies? 

Admiral Ring. I know, Mr. Lantaff, that there are joint efforts on 
the part of the Comptroller, Department of Defense, and the Chairman 
of the Munitions Board to do just that. They have not progressed 
to the stage of making a final recommendation. 

My reason for raising the point was that I think it was you, in 
questioning Mr. Alexander—or possibly Mr. Brownson—asking as to 
why the need in one depot in Okinawa for setting up a separate pile 
of underwear marked for the Air Force and another pile marked for 
the Army. 

I say the lack of revolving-fund appropriations is a factor. Under 
the separate appropriation accounting, if the stores are Air Force 
stores, you have to be able to account for them as to the stores that 
are bought with his money rather than from the revolving fund. 

Mr. Lanrarr. That wasn’t what I was talking about in the Okinawa 
situation. Prior to the date when Class "II Quartermaster became 
physically separated, stock-record control cards were kept on those 
items of underwear that belonged to the Army and the items of the 
same underwear that belonged to the Air Force, so you could go through 
those stock-record cards and tell how much belonged to the Air Force 
and how much to the Army. Physically, however, they were in the 
same bin. 

Now an order has emanated from the Air Force—not only are they 
to keep separate control cards, but they are to take them out of the bin 
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where the Army items are and physically take them into their own 
possession. 

This necessitates building another warehouse and providing addi- 
tional personnel. 

Admiral Rinc. I simply mentioned that, Mr. Chairman, as one 
thing which might stand in the way of what would appear to be an 
easier way of handling the common-use type of item of supply. 

Mr. Brownson. Admiral, that is a conclusion that we have reached 
very much on this type. Do you think that, if we are going to really 
make unification work, it would be possible to have a set-up whereby 
this money would be appropriated to the Department of Defense with 
more latitude to see how it should be distributed? It seems to me 
extremely silly even to have to consider the possibility of keeping stock 
records of how much of the underwear belongs to the Air Force and 
how much belongs to the Army, as long as the same people are es- 
sentially buying the underwear and they have common basic tables 
by which they issue them. If the issue is right, it is going to be 
either Air Force troops or Army troops that are going to wear the 
underwear. There are certainly definitely established standards 
for the issue of underwear That being the case, it goes further than 
that to the point where it is cumbersome and expensive to keep those 
two sets of stock records on the same underwear if we can get it back 
to Where the Army and Air Force combine their operations. 

Wouldn’t it be possible to have the Department of Defense act 
on that kind of thing? 

Admiral Rina. | think it would be unnecessary, Mr. Brownson, 
to have the Department of Defense established as the accounting 
agency for it. I think the device of the revolving-fund type of 
operation is a simple and effective way of doing it and, anyway, | 
don’t care what service the man comes from who draws an item from 
the storekeeper, if you have a mechanism which is going to permit the 
storekeeper to get reimbursement. A man comes in to the storehouse 
with a request for the material and that request is a transfer of funds 
from an appropriated fund to the revolving fund—through that mech- 
anism you will have a sensible way of working it out. ° 

However, | would not recommend appropriating the money to 
the Department of Defense or requiring the Department of Defense 
to get into the storekeeping business. I think the storekeeping 
business will be better done at Army, Navy, and Air Force levels. 
All L speak of is the removal of an obstacle to getting reimbursement. 
[| think it is rather a serious handicap. 

Mr. Bonner. Do I understand you to mean a unified warehouse 
n which all could go? 

Admiral Rinc. Not necessarily one unified warehouse. I would 
prefer, Mr. Bonner, to continue the studies that we are making in the 
\7 commodity areas and determine in which areas the assignment of 
distribution responsibility can be made. Your committee has been 
talking a lot about procurement responsibility. Maybe assignment 
of distribution responsibility can be made to one of the three depart- 
ments for certain types of common-use items. 

I do not favor the assignment en bloc either to a-newly created 
agency or to one service for all of the others of the whole responsibility. 
| do favor a strict and critical examination of the problem to determine 
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in which areas the assignment of distribution responsibility gives 
promise of being most effective. 

That is precisely what we are doing in our so-called supply system 
study project effort. 

Mr. Bonner. That means, as I understand it, a further develop- 
ment of cross servicing. In other words, the Army being in the 
vicinity of a Navy depot could draw on the Navy depot and pay 
them right back. 

Admiral Rina. I want to establish that ease of cross-servicing at 
every supply level, whether it is between a company commander of 
the Marine Corps or the Army or whatever it is. That is what I 
seek to do rather than—if you permit me to labor the point a little 
bit—the establishment of one great storekeeper for everything. | 
think size would tend to defeat you, that you pass the point of eco- 
nomic value. 

Mr. Houirteup. I was very interested in that point, I was thinking 
of the way private industry handles a proposition like that. 

Let’s take the Safeway Grocery Store chain, for instance, in the 
vicinity of Washington. I assume they have a central warehouse 
from which they serve their various stores, and I was thinking of the 
Standard Oil shipping depot shipping to all their different stations 
throughout the area. 

Outside the question of size that is involved, wouldn’t the simple 
way to do this be the establishing of a central supply department of 
the Department of Defense and the allocation of the Navy and the 
Army and Air Force portions of the budget for common-use purchases 
to this central agency and then have it drawn on by requisition on 
which they would get credit against their budgetary transfer? Wouldn’t 
that be the simple way to do it? Isn’t that the way American bustness 
handles it? 

Admiral Rine. I don’t think so completely. Mr. Holifield, IT am 
worried about size. If you take an organization that is a little bit 
bigger than Safeway Stores—let’s take what GM _ has had to do and 
let’s look at the breakdown in the General Motors Corp. as between 
what Buick gets centrally from some central General Motors outfit, 
and what Buick is permitted to do by GM top management for itself. 
I think vou have to examine each phase. 

| don’t believe that vou could accept the concept that the single 
central agency with one great central warehouse would, of necessity, 
be the right answer. I think vou tend to such tremendous size that 
the outfit which is designed to be a service outfit tends to become the 
master rather than the servant. I think that is the wrong role for 
anv supply outfit. 

I would like to sav that what I am talking about is not just within 
the Department of Defense. It is within the whole Federal Govern- 
ment. We need a great deal more examination of the utilization of 
the 12, I think it is, regional warehouses of the Federal Supply Services 
of the General Service Administration by the military departments 
for common administrative items. We have to examine that, whether 
we shouldn’t require greater use of such warehouse stocks by the 
military. 

A remote assistant inspector of naval material then won’t be 
sending several hundred miles for carbon paper and pencils, et cetera, 
if he can get it two blocks away. This would be avoided if we had 
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a proper working arrangement between his office and a General 
Services Administration regional warehouse. 

We are doing a great deal of work in the field of procurement as to 
the use of the so-called procurement schedules of the Federal Supply 
Service. We must determine whether the military or any other part 
of the Federal Government should buy for themselves or should 
put in their requirements well in advance of the letting of the schedule 
and buy off the schedules. 

The whole problem of supply management, as I see it, has to be 
studied as to its effects within the Department of Defense and as 
between the Department of Defense and the General Services Admin- 
istration for the whole Federal Government. If you really want to 
start worrving me, Mr. Holifield, start talking about one great supply 
organization for the entire Federal Government of the United States, 
including the military, and I will tell vou I would be deathly afraid 
the thing wouldn’t function because of its verv size. 

I think it is better to approach the problem on the basis of earnest 
study and real attack on the problem of getting the organization 
set up which will give you the greatest return. Size in and of itself 
is not the whole answer. 

Mr. Houirieip. | don’t think it is either. I think it is something 
that certainly ought to be approached very cautiously, but 1 know 
in some of these regional GSA warehouses, Bureau of Federal Supply, 
since we gave them a little larger capital fund, the different civilian 
services are drawing from those Federal Bureau Supply warehouses 
much more and cutting down on their independent purchases quite 
a bit. I know in the Los Angeles area they have doubled within the 
last vear in their service to Federal civilian agencies. That is a proper 
approach, certainly in a modest way as far as the civilian agencies are 
concerned. Msé avbe, as you suggest, it might be best to deve ‘lop the 
single purchasing by each one of the three defense agencies and ap- 
proach it first through the joint purchasing and then develop such 
single purchasing as seems to be most economical and efficient, like 
the Navy’s purchase of petroleum products at the present time. 


PROCUREMENT AND DISTRIBUTION OF POL 


Admiral Ringe. Excuse me. I would like to point out that single 
purchasing of petroleum does happen to be one of the two jointly 
staffed agencies. It is still the single focal point of purchase. It 
happens ‘that the Armed Services Petroleum Purch: asing Agency is 
one of the two jointly staffed agencies. The other is the medical. 

Mr. Hourrievp. It is joint as far as participation is concerned, but 
single so far as contact with the supplier. 

Admiral Ring. Correct. 

Mr. Lanrarr. In the case of POL, do you have a revolving fund 
set up there? 

Admiral Ring. No. I am quite sure that the answer is ‘“‘No.” 
| do not think that there is a revolving fund. 

May I add one thought to something Mr. Holifield suggested? 
We had a serious administrative diffic ulty in connection with the Army, 
the Navy, and the Air Force dealing with regional warehouses of the 
Federal Supply Service, because there the budget structure was such 
that instead of their getting enough money to run their Service, 
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they would buy the things from businessmen in this country and then 
put an administrative surcharge on top of it to recoup, if you will, 
the cost of administering the Service. It was pretty hard for me or for 
anybody else to go to an Army, a Navy or an Air Force office and 
direct that they obtain something from a Federal supply warehouse 
at a higher price than they could go out and buy it for themselves. 

Mr. LANTAFF. Six percent surcharge? 

Admiral Ringe. It was higher than that. I think it was up as high 
as 12 percent on certain items. I think that difficulty has been 
overcome. 

What I prefer, however, is: If you are going to have any service 
by one outfit for the other, let him render that service if practicable, 
more efficiently, and at less cost than the other can do it for himself, 
and let the man rendering the service come to Congress with a request 
for the appropriation to run the service and not put it on an adminis- 
trative surcharge to someone else. 

Mr. Lanrarr, I think that is true. 

Admiral Ring. That obstacle stood in the way of greater use of 
regional warehouses of the Federal Supply Service for a long period 
of time. 

Mr. Lanrarr. In comnection with the medical common supply 
svstem which is now set up, is there a revolving fund there for that? 

Admiral Ring. There is not a revolving fund. Where we speak of 
medical people, however—the doctors, after all, are performing 
pretty much the same service—care of the sick, and hospitalization, 
recovery, et cetera. When I speak of a common item, | speak of a 
pencil that would be used by everybody throughout the Government. 
I speak of that tvpe of common-use item rather than something that 
is special or used by particular parts of the respective services. The 
only people who would be drawing medical supplies are doctors in 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force. Consequently, the charge to their 
appropriation is a simpler and an easier matter than if you are 
dealing in office supplies which are used by everybody and charged 
to a multitude of different appropriations. 

I do not think my answer is particularly clear, but there is no 
revolving fund type of operation, to the best of my knowledge, either 
in POL or in the field of medical supply. 

Mr. Lanrarr. That is why I am confused because if we can set 
up successful systems there for joint action to serve all three agencies 
in common-use items I don’t see why that can’t be extended to other 
fields. 

Admiral Rina. I think possibly, Mr. Lantaff, I confused you this 
wav. What we have set up is a single focal point of contact for the 
performance of the purchase function of procurement. I haven't 
said we have common distribution in POL. We do not have. 

Do I make myself clear? 

Mr. Lanrarr. POL is procured by a single agency and sent to the 
theaters. It is at least coming down to the theater level as a common 
item, isn’t it, both in procurement and distribution? 

Admiral Rina. It is not common certainly within the zone of 
interior, because the Army, Navy, and Air Force each have their own 
tankage installations within the zone of interior. When a tank load 
of petroleum, oil, and lubricants goes to the Far East, it goes there 
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to the theater commander, and he has joint area control under a man 
known as the area petroleum officer, who looks out for the distribution 

I was speaking more of the storage and distribution system within 
the zone of interior than I was in the theater of operation. 

Mr. Lanrarr. We have common ——— and common distri- 
bution to the theater level and then from the theater level on it is up 
to the individual services to transport that petroleum to the using 
agency. 

Admiral Rina. It is a bit better than that, sir, because I think all 
overseas transportation is assigned to MSTS in connection with 
POL. We do not have competition in the transportation of petroleum 
products. That is coordinated. 

Mr. Lantarr. If that works well there why can’t that be extended 
to other fields without setting up revolving funds? 

Admiral Rina. I think a good deal depends upon the nature of 
your product. Petroleum and lubricants are shipped overseas in 
one of two ways, either packaged products, that is two 5-gallon cans 
to the wooden case, or in bulk, in tanker loads. The packaged 
product, 10 gallons to the case, is not as well coordinated as the 
bulk tanker loads. It was the bulk tanker loads which are pretty 
thoroughly coordinated, but at the present time almost any type of 
overseas carrier could store in its holds or on deck any quantity of 
packaged products you might happen to need, and the same degree of 
coordination and transportation does not exist for the packaged part 
of the POL as exists for the bulk. 

I think we should study, Mr. Lantaff, the extension of the area 
petroleum concept and determine its applicability to other fields. 
That is one of the things we will study in the supply system studies 
project. 

Petroleum and lubricants is one of the things we will study, not 
only to determine what improvements can be made in the petroleum 
and lubricants field, but likewise to determine the applicability of the 
good parts of POL to other systems. 

Mr. Lantarr. | think that is an excellent place to start from. You 
cannot run an airplane without having POL, vet the Air Force uses 
as a justification for setting up a separate third supply system the 
fact that the Army system of logistics is not capable of supporting 
the Air Force in its tactical operations. If it works in POL—and 
you cannot get an airplane off the ground unless you have POL 
supply—then I cannot see why it cannot be extended to other fields. 
It seems to me that one fact itself blows up the whole justification 
for setting up a third supply system in the Air Force. 

Admiral Rina. | will agree with you, Mr. Lantaff, that it has 
worked well in POL, and I think the determination must be made 
and fast—as to the applicability of that approach to many other 
commodities, many other commodity fields. 

Mr. Lantarr. And if it can be carried on through the budgetary 
process as well. 

Admiral Rina. I am afraid I have created confusion in your mind 
with regard to the need for a revolving fund, but I am truly there 
speaking of the commonest of the common-use items, where a so-called 
general storekeeper is involved. 

Mr. Lantarr. I understand that. 
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Admiral Rinc. The man at the general store will have a lot of 
stuff to sell and as long as he gets his money when he makes a sale, 
he is in pretty good shape. 

Mr. Bonner. Anything further? Admiral, we certainly appre- 
ciate your giving us your time. 

Mr. Lantarr. Before the admiral leaves, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to commend him on behalf of the subcommittee for the fine 
work he is doing in the supply field. I think all of us have discussed 
from time to time, admiral, your activities on the Munitions Board 
and in most laudatory terms, and ofttimes we forget to give people 
a pat on the back where it is deserved. I know the chairman and 
all the members have expressed a great deal of confidence in the 
work you are doing, and we are very grateful to you for the fine 
work you are doing in this field, in which we all have a mutual interest. 

Admiral Ring. It is most heartening to receive that commendation. 

Mr. Bonner. That is the reason I took you on the spur of the 
moment, because | knew you could advise us along this line, as we 
should be advised. 

Thank you. 

Admiral Ring. Thank you. 

Mr. Bonner. Next Wednesday, March 5, at 10 a. m., we will hear 
from Mr. Karl Bendetsen, acting chairman of the Department of 
Defense Management Committee concerning progress made on supply 
systems studies as promised to this committee by representatives of 
the Department of Defense last July and August. He will advise us 
particularly on the medical supply test at Alameda, Calif., where the 
Army is procuring and distributing medical supplies for all services. 

The committee will now adjourn. 

(Whereupon, at 3:40 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 


FEDERAL SUPPLY MANAGEMENT 
(Textiles and Clothing) 
(ASPR Conference) 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1952 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES, 
IN THE Executive DEPARTMENTS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m. in room 1501, New House 
Office Building, the Honorable Herbert C. Bonner (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Members of Congress present: Herbert C. Bonner, chairman of 
the subcommittee; Chet Holifield, John F. Shelley, William C. Lantaff, 
Clare E. Hoffman, Cecil M. Harden, Charles B. Brownson, and 
Thomas B. Curtis. 

Staff members present: Thomas A. Kennedy, general counsel; 
Herbert Small, subcommittee clerk; Herbert Roback, staff member; 
and Ray Ward, Bureau of the Budget staff consultant. 

Witness: Karl R. Bendetsen, the Assistant Secretary of the 
Army, appearing on behalf of the Secretary of Defense as Acting 
Chairman, Defense Management Committee. 

Mr. Bonner. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Mr. Bendetsen, we are very pleased to have you with us this 
morning and to have you, as Acting Chairman of the Department 
of Defense Management Committee, discuss supply and management 
problems with us. 

NEED FOR CONSERVATION 


We are sure that most management people subscribe to the state- 
ment “‘The essence of management is getting the most for the least.” 

We have done well for the most part, but we have also reached a 
point in our history, Mr. Bendetsen, where we must do just that. 
We are not a nation of unlimited resources. We have squandered 
some of our resources. We have a debt that is approaching $275 
billion. The proposed expenditures for fiscal year 1953 are $85.4 
billion. We do not know how many years this struggle against the 
communistic aggressor will continue. We do know that it will make 
a heavy drain on our economy for a long time. 
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EXPENDITURE COMMITTEE TO BE UNDER LEGISLATIVE REORGANIZATION 
ACT 


The Expenditures Committee, as vou know, has a basic charter 
under the Legislative Reorganization Act to study economy and 
efficiency in the Government. It is therefore a management committee 
as contrasted to the authorizing and appropriating committees of 
the House. 

The subcommittee of which I have the honor to be chairman has 
been carefully studying certain aspects of supply management in the 
Department of Defense to see if more economy and efficiency cannot 
be effected. The Hardy subcommittee has covered other phases, 
while the Holifield subcommittee over a long periof of time has gone 
into cataloging, standardization, and other aspects of the problem. 

We have made some progress but it is not enough. We want to 
expedite progress and break the bottlenecks that have been holding 
up worth-while improvements. We are pleased to know that you 
have taken a serious ifterest in the report which this committee 
issued last June. We are also pleased to learn that the Army is 
carrying out a test in Alameda, Calif., to distribute medical supplies 
to all the services. This is intended, [ understand, to carry out the 
promise Mr. Lovett made to this subcommittee in paragraph 5 (ce) 
of his directive of July 17, 1951; is that correct? 

Mr. BENDETSEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. Why has it taken so long to get the project under 
way? 


STATEMENT OF KARL R. BENDETSEN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF THE ARMY 


Mr. Benprersen. Mr. Chairman, the July 17 directive to which you 
have referred laid the foundation for the programing and execution 
of several tests. Some tests, as in the case of the medical test, are 
to be through an actual field operation and others are to be through 
study. 

DELAY IN STARTING MEDICAL SUPPLY TEST 


I must say to you as a defense witness that I am not satisfied as 
to the time it has taken to get under way and I sincerely think I reflect 
the views of all concerned. We would like to have had it under way 
a good deal sooner than we were able to. I might point out to the 
subcommittee, although I think it has already been informed in a 
general way, that first of all there was a selection of the site for the 
test. I may have myself unwittingly contributed somewhat to a 
delay there, though I assure you I had good motives. TI first felt 
that it might be well to have the test conducted in the Fourth Army 
Area because of the pressure there of General LeRoy Lutes; though 
it was not my decision I did take a very deep interest. We learned 
after a realistic canvass that the Fourth Army Area was not as suitable 
as the Sixth Army area because the Sixth Army Area, as the subcom- 
mittee knows, is the base from which the Far East is supported, and has 
many Army, and Navy medical installations providing for the support 
and care of the troops of all three services. 
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That process, as I recall it, took 6 weeks or more. It was concur- 
rently necessary to establish a competent work group to operate 
under the aegis of the Chairman of the Munitions Board and the 
\lunitions Board. 


NEED FOR WELL-TRAINED SUPPLY STAFF 


We have had our difficulties in that area because competence is 
always in great demand. We wanted to have people on the work group 
staff and the Director’s staff with really broadly based experiences. 

| think we found them, and | believe we have a good staff with a 
competent representative from each department. It was then 
necessary to work out at Alameda three sets of problems. The first 
set of problems related to the support of medical installations in the 
Sixth Army itself, in the geographical area. The next set of problems 
related to the distribution of supplies for the support of the overseas 
joint command under General Ridgway. The third set of problems 
was procedural within the operation ttself These latter are familiar 
to the subcommittee: matters of accounting, of the requisitioning 
process, of the expenditure process involved 

l think it took longer than if ought to take, but perhaps having 
cone through a direct experience of this kind, we can now move 
more quickly. 

That part of the test related to the overseas operation will get 
mderwav March 1, 1952. However, we began the operation in the 
zone of the interior, as we call it in the military service, in the United 
States on November 15, 1951. We had to transfer physically from the 
naval installation at Oakland which had heretofore heen providing 
such support to naval hospitals both in the United States and overseas, 
quite a number and range of items, quite a bit of tonnage, 5,000 items 
| believe had to be selected, and the goods and the s inplies had to be 
physically transferred from Oakland to the Alameda Depot 

{lso, we had to draw on the Navv for I believe 70 people who had to 
be selected during a time when they were carrying a normal load 
and in the course of operations, 

I might also add that in all such instances, a test never takes 
priority over actual operations, and I know no way in which that 
could soundly be avoided. There were delays because of sincere 
concern though I did not myself agree with the views expressed, 
that such a test might really prejudice our military operations in the 
Far East where you had many lives at stake and people have to be 
properly cared for. 

Those concerns were real enough, and there had to be assurances 
provided that such an interference wouldn’t happen. I think they 
have been allaved, it should be a good test 

Mr. Bonner. Then all the things vou have explained including 
the test, were delayed from July until January of this vear? That is 
the date you began it, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Benpetsen. That is when we were in a position to conduct 
the overseas Support aspect. We were in operation in November. 

Mr. Bonner. The test then rot under operation last November? 

Mr. Benpetsen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. What is the current status of the test? 
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Mr. Benpersen. It is under way as intended, to cover both dis- 
tribution in the United States and overseas. 


PROSPECTS FOR SUCCESS OF MEDICAL TEST 


Mr. Bonner. Do you see any reason why the tests should not be 
successful? 

Mr. BenpetseEn. It is my opinion as an individual that it will be 
successful. I see no reason why it should not be. 

Mr. Bonner. Are all the services giving reliable requirement data 
to the Alameda Depot? 

Mr. Benpersen. So far as we can up to now ascertain, I think 
they are. 

NEED FOR UNIFORM SPECIFICATIONS 


Mr. Bonner. Do the uniform and standard specifications make the 
test. possible? 

Mr. Benpetsen. Well, I think that they will materially assist it. 

Mr. Bonner. If the medical test at Alameda is successful, will it 
be applied to other sections of the country? 


APPLICATION OF RESULTS OF TEST 


Mr. Benpetsen. It would be my expectation, Mr. Chairman, if 
this is a successful test, that in consequence it should be applied across 
the board. 


DETERMINATION OF SINGLE-SERVICE DEPOT OPERATION 


Mr. Bonner. Will the Army run these depots in all sections of 
the country? 

Mr. BenpetseEN. I would be inclined to think that the Army would, 
although I am not positive. It might turn out on the basis of the 
showing that in a given area where, for instance, let us say the Navy 
has a general depot with a medical section in it, that it would prove 
to be an economy to make some delegation to that section. 

I just do not know what all of the ultimate arrangements will pro- 
vide. I would say generally it would be the objective to provide for 
single-service depot operations, what is described technically as depot 
procurement, storage, and distribution. That would be the objective, 
to have one service and in this case I would assume the army would 
undertake that at the wholesale level across the board. 

Mr. Bonner. Then do you think it should be on the largest user 
basis in commodity areas? 

Mr. Benpersen. If I understood your question correctly, sir, did 
you ask me by area? 

Mr. Bonner. Yes, by commodity areas. 

Mr. Benpersen. I think the objective would be to assign it to a 
single service across the board, making such adjustments as are indi- 
cated by exceptional cases in a given territorial area. .But still and 
all, it would be under the management control of the service to which 
the responsibility had been assigned. 

All I am driving at, sir, is this: That if it is a successful test, if the 
medical missions are effectively discharged, if we can save money, 
then from the generalization itself we should not bring about any 
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increased costs which could be avoided in a special situation by making 
a delegation to one of the other services in that area. 

I do not expect that to happen, but I feel it is only sound to bring 
up the point as a possibility. 

Mr. SHetuey. Mr. Secretary, that is a step then upon which there 
has been no resolve as yet? 

Mr. BenvetseNn. I think that is correct, Mr. Shelley. I think that 
this is an objective test. What are the problems? How should they 
be overcome? If it is successful then let us do it across the board. 
Let us not, however, get into the position of having a generalization 
prevent a saving in a given area due to a special situation. 

But that is the objective; to find out the nature of the problem. 
We have not reached positive conclusions. I myself think it will work 
successfully. I have every hope that it will. 

Mr. Bonner. How large is the Alameda Depot in square feet? 

Mr. Benpetsen. May I supply that for the record? 

Mr. Bonner. Yes. 

(See exhibit 1, paragraph A, p. 295.) 


INVENTORY AND ISSUES 


Mr. Bonner. What inventory will they carry there? 

Mr. Benpetsen. Well, the inventory will be controlled by two 
factors. No. 1, the size of the forces which are based on it from 
time to time; and 2, by the level of supply which is ultimately to be 
prescribed for the installation. It is not fixed in the quantitative 
sense at any depot, nor do | believe it should be. 

Mr. Bonner. The annual issue will depend on the same circum- 
stances, 

Mr. Benpetsen. Yes, sir. 


ACCOUNTING PROBLEMS WITH SEPARATE STOCKS 


Mr. Bonner. Wouldn't it facilitate your stocks operation if Navy 
stocks in the depot were merged completely with Army stocks rather 
than being separately accounted for? 

Mr. Benpetsen. I would be inclined to think that it would facili- 
tate the operation, and I base that in part on the fact that in order 
to conduct the test, it was necessary to make a physical transfer of 
stocks. 

STOCK TURN-OVER 


Mr. Bonner. How often during the vear is it anticipated that the 
stocks will turn? 

Mr. Benpetsen. Sir, that depends entirely upon the supply level 
prescribed for the depot. If it were a 90-day supply then unless you 
have made some bad buys, the general stockage would turn accord- 
ingly. 

Mr. Bonner. What are the current issues of Army and Navy 
depots in dollars and tons? 

Mr. Benpetsen. Did I understand your question 

Mr. Bonner. What are the current issues from each of the Army 
and Navy depots in dollars and tons? | imagine you have to supply 
that. 
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Mr. Benpersen. I will supply it for the record. I have some 
rather general figures in mind. 

Mr. Bonner. Do you have any approximate answer there? 

Mr. Benpetsen. | can only give it to you with any approximation 
worthy of being on the record, as to the test itself in Alameda. That 
would involve about $5,000,000 worth of stockage for 3 months and 
about 4,000 tons. 

I will provide the subcommittee with the details based upon all 
our depot operations in Army and Navy for a given period. Would, 
let us say, 6 months past, or a year past be satisfactory? They of 
course vary quarterly. 

Mr. Bonner. I did not understand that. 

Mr. BenpetsEN. This is because user demand varies. Would you 
like it, sir, for the past 12 months approximately? 

Mr. Bonner. I would rather have it quarterly since Korea. 

Mr. BenpretseN. Since Korea? 

Mr. Bonner. Yes. 

Mr. Benpetsen. Very well, sir. 

(See exhibit 1, paragraph B, p. 296.) 

Mr. Bonner. I would like personally to congratulate you on your 
effort in this test case. I realize that medical supplies constitute a 
small class of items but the test is vitally important to show what 
could be done in other fields where you want to make it work. 

As we told Mr. Alexander on February 22, we intend to follow this 
test and will see it in operation if possible. At this time I would like 
for those present to know that we had intended to have Mr. Small, 
chairman of the Munitions Board, tomorrow afternoon, but unfor- 
tunately he was taken sick. He is now in the hospital and we will 
have to schedule that hearing for Tuesday morning of next week. 

Mrs. Harden, do you have a question? 


PLANS FOR NAVY DEPOT, OAKLAND, CALIF. 


Mrs. Harpen. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Bendetsen, I was wondering 
what your plans are for the Navy Medical Depot at Oakland if this 
test is successful. 

Mr. Benpersen. I would anticipate, Mrs. Harden, that at the end 
of the road there would be a consolidation and what we would try 
to do—if I may go back a moment—is this: In this test—and I think 
this is vital—-we are developing a kind of management test record 
from which we could analyze the most efficient depot in a given area. 
We would aim to choose that one to serve the area. 

Mrs. Harpen. How large is this property, the Oakland property? 

Mr. Benpersen. I will have to supply that for the record. I have 
seen it. (See exhibit 1, paragraph C, p. 296.) 

Mrs. Harpen. Yes, sir; supplying it will be satisfactory; also give 
the value of the property, please. 

Mr. Benpetsen. That is, the entire plant? 


SAVINGS FROM TEST 


Mrs. Harpen. Yes. There will be quite a saving then if the test is 
successful, in your estimation? 

Mr. Benpersen. I would be inclined to think that it will produce 
savings. We have proceeded on the assumption that there is gold in 
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that kind of a hill. I would be surprised if on an objective test it did 
not show that there were savings. 

The next hurdle to be surmounted would be to prove that it did not 
in any substantial way impair the capacity of any one of the services 
to perform its true military mission. Those are the two yardsticks, 
of course. I would not expect that it would show this latter condition 
and I think it will ultimately produce savings. I could be wrong. 


SINGLE-SERVICE PROCUREMENT OF SUBSISTENCE (STUDY BY UNIVERSITY 
OF WASHINGTON) 


Mrs. Harpen. We understand that the single-service procurement 
system by the Quartermaster for subsistence has been highly success- 
ful. Do you think so? 

Mr. Benpetsen. Yes, ma’am; I do. 

Mrs. Harpen. Why then is a study under way by the University of 
Washington group to determine whether or not each service should 
have a separate supply system for these items as Mr. Alexander told 
us on February 22? 

Mr. Benpetsen. Well, | think the objective of that is to get an 
opinion as to whether we are on the right track. 

Mrs. Harpen. Well, don’t you think that is a step in the wrong 
direction? 

Mr. Benpetrsen. My personal opinion is that it would not be. I 
think that it is important to a reasonable degree only in a large 
organization and I emphasize “to a reasonable degree,’ not to the 
ultimate degree, to convince people that this is the right method. 

You always have a more efficient operation if everybody believes in 
it. I personally think that it would not be a step in the wrong 
direction to convince the opposition. 

Mr. Bonner. Then why spend money on it, if you will pardon me. 

Mrs. Harpen. That is right. 

Mr. Benpersen. Well, because there are many details to be worked 
out in single-service assignment. This study will aid in working these 
out. You have first of all procurement. That is one thing. That 
can either be a joint effort or a single-service effort. The next step 
you have from there is the ware -housing operation. We do not have 
at the present moment single-service storage in subsistence, except 
between the Army and the “Air Force on the wholesale level. Thus, 
this would be a new arrangement involving many new procedures. 

The next step is distribution, making your wholesale users come to 
a given depot which is operated by a single service, to replenish their 
stocks. 

So this study that you described is not one that we undertook in 
the management committee, but it would, I assume, have a legitimate 
objective to determine: (a) What is the best method; (6) how to carry 
it out smoothly.’ 

Now, even where you have single-service procurement, it is usually 
wise to make some delegation and some decentralization. How much 
should you give to each service to buy locally. if you have single- 
service procurement? You can save money in some instances if you 
buy perishables on a local basis. I think it has a sound motive 
behind it. ; 


! University of Washington contract on subsistence study, see p. 179 
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Mr. Bonner. Mr. Bendetsen, Mr. Alexander’s testimony, speaking 
of the same thing, says: 

Both have as their purpose the determination of the best form within whieh 
the particular class of supplies should be organized. 

What did he mean here? 

Mr. Benpertsen. Well, I would assume he means——— 

Mr. Bonner. He says on the basis of these studies we expect to be 
able to know whether or not each service should have a separate sup- 
ply system for these items or what specific changes should be made. 

Mr. Benpetsen. Well, that is what I tried to explain both in what 
I just now said in response to the question of Mrs. Harden, plus what 
I said a few moments ago in that in making these tests we are not in 
every case going to conduct an actual operation. We are trying to 
arrive at a conclusion short of that, and possibly over-all we can save 
time and attain our goal without an actual test, at less cost than a test. 

Mr. Bonner. Well, from a management standpoint you made the 
statement you thought it was satisfactory as it was being carried out. 

Mr. Benpetsen. That is right, sir, for procurement. 

Mr. Bonner. If that is a firm conclusion, what is the need of all 
these studies? If it is certainly working satisfactorily now it will 
bring about confusion if we divide it up into three different agencies. 

Mr. BenpetseEN. It is not the objective to divide it up, sir. The 
objective of the University of Washington examination is to deter- 
mine, as Mr. Alexander put it, how to organize our subsistence opera- 
tions. Should one service procure and stop there? Should one 
service procure and also warehouse? Should all three phases on the 
wholesale level be assigned to one service? To what extent, if any— 
assuming that you did assign to one service not only procurement 
across the board but also some of the other functions—to what extent 
should you decentralize and make delegation for local purchasing? 
That is the objective of the study. That study has the same purpose 
as the Alameda test. They both cost some money, but the study 
costs less than a test. 

There are two ways of going at it. One is to conduct the test on 
the ground actually; the other is—which was the selection of the 
Munitions Board in this case—through an analysis under contract 
which might come up with the answer in a shorter time and perhaps 
for less cost. There is a good deal of money involved, not in a relative 
sense but in the actual sense, in the Alameda test. 

Suppose we prove to be wrong. We will have spent a good deal 
of money in transferring supplies from one depot to the other. I do 
not expect we will be wrong, but if we were, probably they will go back. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Bendetsen, the point I am trying to make is, 
studying for improvement is one thing, and studying to find a way to 
set up three separate supply services is another thing. Now that is 
what Mr. Alexander said. 

Mr. BenpetseNn. I do not think that is the objective. 

Mr. Bonner. That is what he said here: 

On the basis of these.studies we expect to be able to know whether or not each 
service should have a separate supply system. 

Mr. Brenpersen. I do not want to speak for my colleague, but I 
think I know exactly what he meant by the statement. 

Mr. Bonner. Well, it is not clear. 
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SEPARATE SUPPLY SYSTEMS FOR SERVICES 


Mr. BenperseNn. He did not mean that these studies had as their 
goal the establishment of separate supply systems. What he meant is 
that we are making these studies to find out whether we could not to 
advantage undertake consolidation and more importantly, how to do 
it. There have been contentions made over a long period by people 
who are perfectly sincere that you have to have for each military 
service a separate supply system. What Mr. Alexander means, not 
talking about the University of Washington survey by itself, but all 
of them, to arrive at a conclusion one way or the other, it does not have 
as its predetermined goal leading away to establish three separate 
systems at all. The principal objective is to facilitate consolidation 
where savings can be made without impairing essential military 
effectiveness.” 

Mr. Bonner. Suppose we insert in the record a copy of the contract 
to see What it asks for? 

Mr. Benpersen. Very well, sir. 

(See contracts on pp. 179-182.) 

Mrs. Harpren. That is all, Mr. Bendetsen. 

Mr. Benprersen. Excuse me; I hope I have made the point clear 
that it does not have a predetermined goal. 

Mr. Curtis. May I ask a question? 

Mr. Bonner. Yes. 


POLICY AS TO SINGLE-SERVICE OPERATIONS 


Mr. Curtis. I thought the policy had already been decided. It 
seems to me then that you are in a position where your policy is not 
decided, is that correct, as to single service procurement on subsistence 
items? 

Mr. Benpretsen. It isa policy of the Secretary of Defense to provide 
for consolidated procurement arrangements if they prove to be sound. 

Mr. Curtis. I thought that had already been decided; that is what 
I want to be corrected on. | thought these directives had already 
decided the policy. Now it looks like this study that the University 
of Washington makes is actually going in to find out whether the policy 
itself is correct. Am I wrong in that conclusion? 

Mr. Benpetsen. Maybe [ am having semantic difficulty, sir. It 
is not the policy to consolidate if savings do not accrue and not then 
if essential military effectiveness if impaired. 

Mr. Curtis. Maybe I have expressed it wrong. 

Mr. Benpetsen. In other words, the policy of the Secretary of 
Defense is to bring about, let us say, in the common categories of 
supplies and also in common items, a single service procurement, or 
single service procurement, storage and distribution if savings can be 
achieved unless there is an ‘affirmative showi ing that essential military 
effectiveness will be dissipated. These tests are being conducted. 

Mr. Curtis. To find out how to do it? 

Mr. Benprrsen. To determine how to do it and to establish once 
and for all whether that presumption is correct that savings can be 
made without loss of necessary military capabilities. 


* See Secretary Johnson’s memorandum of November 17, 1949, on the subject, ‘The Departn u nt of 
Defense Supply System” (p. 496, Field Conferences on Federal Suy ply Management oe tes: “Fach 
of the military departments will man and operate a supply system.”’ See also Secretary Lovett’s directive 


of July 17, 1951, p. 5, Federal Supply Management. 
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Mr. Curtis. Yes, in other words it is to determine how to do it, 
not so much whether to do it, although I agree with you if the tests 
turned out wrong you would have to check back on your policy, but 
it would seem to me that the Washington tests are going into whether 
to do it and I thought ‘‘whether’’ had already been decided. 

Mr. Brenpetsen. Well, I think that the meaning and intent of 
Secretary Lovett’s action you might describe—if I can revert to my 
civilian capacity as a lawyer for a moment—say the policy or pre- 
sumption is one that can be rebutted if the test proves that it does not 
work. 

Mr. Curtis. You see what is bothering the chairman, and certainly 
is bothering me, is that when you so question the policy that you have 
made, that you are actually going to conduct a study to figure out a 
different kind of policy, that is a different thing from conducting a 
test to figure out how you are going to implement a policy already 
decided. 

Mr. Benpvetsen. Well, if I may say so, sir, I think that that is why 
I said we may be having semantic trouble. That was not Mr 
Alexander’s intention, I am sure, to convey to the committee—I don’t 
think he distinguishes, and I know we don’t distinguish, between the 
Alameda test on the one hand and the University of Washington stud) 
relative to subsistence on the other. These studies do not show the 
policy open to question. They are steps in carrying the policy into 
effect. They both have the same objective—to consolidate if we can 
save money without impairing essential military effectiveness. 

Mr. Curris. Maybe it was stated wrong then. I thought the 
University of Washington test was to figure out how the three services 
could set up their own individual procurement of subsistence and 
coordinate them possibly, rather than to figure out how to set up a 
single procurement system. Now, am I wrong there? 

Mr. Benpersen. I think so, sir. 

Mr. Curtis. I wonder if you would point out where? 

Mr. BenpertsEeN. I have before me Mr. Alexander’s statement in 
which he says, and I quote: 

On the basis of these studies, we can expect to be able to know whether or not 
each service should have a separate supply system for these items or what specific 
changes should be made. 

Mr. Curtis. Well, you see that is the word ‘“‘whether,” of whether 
that should be done, and that is what I thought had already been 
decided and apparently lam wrong. In spite of these directives from 
the Secretary of Defense, at least at this point you are not decided 
whether you do believe in a single procurement system, rather than 
how you are going to effectuate it. 

It looks like you are digging up arguments to come along and point 
out why single service won’t operate. 

Mr. BenpetseNn. I can assure you that is not the case, sir. 


SUPPLY SYSTEMS STUDIES 


Mr. Bonner. Mr. Bendetsen, which service wants a study of this 
subsistence question, the Army, Navy or Air Force? 

Mr. Benpetsen. Well, this is one of the several studies which are 
being conducted by the Munitions Board as a result of Secretary 
Lovett’s July 17 directive which set up a large number of common 
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items or rather common supply categories, and gave as priority, those 
to be selected first, the following: medical, automotive, and subsis- 
tence. And all of them have the same goal. What we are trying to 
find out through the efforts of the University of Washington is how to 
improve our procurement effectiveness. That is the objective. 

Mr. Bonner. Who is responsible for the supply systems studies 
promised by Mr. Lovett’s directive last summer? 

Mr. BenpetseN. The Chairman of the Munitions Board, and the 
Munitions Board is the monitoring agency 


STEPS IN INITIATING SUPPLY STUDIES 


Mr. Ronner. What steps are involved in getting another study 
under way as, for example, electronic equipment? I have in mind, of 
course, setting up a‘ single service assignment for procurement and 
distribution. . 

Mr. Benpetsen. The same relative steps that I have described to 
vou in the case of the Alameda medical test. 

’ Mr. Bonner. How long is it going to take if it has taken this long 
to get into Alameda? How long is it going to take? 

Mr. Benpersen. I do not think I can give a very meaningful 
estimate of that. 

Mr. Bonner. What studies called for by Secretary Lovett’s direc- 
tive of July 17, 1951, are now under way other than the medical? 

Mr. Benpetsen. We have medical, automotive, and subsistence. 
Automotive has to do with all spare parts for all types of vehicles, 
whether tactical or other. 

Mr. SHeutiey. Those are currently under way? 

Mr. Benpersen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. When are they scheduled for completion? 

Mr. Benpersen. | do not think I can give you a date, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Bonner. It is in the contracts, is it not? 

Mr. Benpetsen. Yes, sir; June 30, 1950, I believe. 

Mr. Bonner. We will just insert at this point the contracts. 

Mr. Benpersen. On the subsistence test, yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. On all of them. 

Mr. Benpersen. We do not have a contract on these Munitions 
Board studies. We are undertaking some of the studies ourselves. 
The test at Alameda is not on the basis of a contract. We are under- 
taking it inside the services with our own people. 

If you are referring to the four university contracts, I will insert 
those in the record. 

Mr. Bonner. At Syracuse University you have a contraet with 
them. 

Mr. Brenpetsex. Those are to improve our procurement pro- 
cedures. 

Mr. Bonner. You have got an automotive contract with the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

Mr. Benprersen. The same purpose, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. That is what we want copies of so we can look them 
over. 

Mr. Benpersen. Very well, sir. Perhaps I might have confused 
the situation. These contracts which we have just now mentioned 
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have as their goal the improvement of our procurement procedure. 
That is what they are for. I think they will probably be finished 
before June 30 next, probably within the next few months; but 
certainly not beyond the end of the fiscal year. 

(See contracts on pp. 179-182.) 

Mr. Bonner. You feel you are able to get capable people to con- 
duct these studies? 

Mr. BenpetseEn. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Bonner. What can be done to strengthen this situation so 
progress will be made on more commodity groups? 

Mr. Benpetsen. To conduct an operational test like the Ala- 
meda test requires that we man it and staff it with competent people 
select the site, work out the procedures; and it is a matter of fixing 
priorities. What can you do first? What can you do concurrently? 
The services are carrying a very heavy load, and it has not been easy 
for them to provide the staffing for such a test. 

I assure you from the viewpoint of the Management Committee, 
and I know from the viewpoint of the Secretary of Defense, we will 
exert all the pressure we can. 

Mr. Bonner. Is lack of staff what held back the clothing study? 

Mr. Benpersen. I do not know that I am acquainted with what 
the chairman has in mind. 

Mr. Bonner. What is the status of the clothing study at this time? 

Mr. Benpetsen. You mean the plan to strengthen collaborative 
clothing purchases that have been here testified to? 

Mr. Bonner. That is right, and the proposed joint study. 

Mr. Brenpetsen. The present status of the proposal made by the 
Munitions Board for strengthening collaborative purchasing of 
clothing is that it has been referred by the Secretary of Defense to the 
Management Committee. We feel that that proposal is by no means 
the end of the road on what we feel should and can be done in clothing 
purchases. 

You might say that it is a forward step to improve the present 
practice of joint scheduling of purchasing. We do not purchase 
clothing jointly in the Army, Navy, and Air Force. As the result of 
the Forrestal-Patterson agreements of 1945, two things happened in 
the two particular categories. 

In the case of the medical, that became a matter of joint procure- 
ment. In the case of clothing, what they did was place the purchasing 
people under the same roof so as to bring about the joint scheduling 
of their buying in the market to prevent, say, the competitive issuance 
of a contract or an invitation to bid at the same time in a given area 
and so as to avoid unfavorable market conditions by saturating the 
market with purchase orders. 

The collaborative purchasing procedure which was described here 
before this subcommittee by other witnesses was referred by the Muni- 
tions Board to the Secretary of Defense recently with their recom- 
mendation that it be approved by him. 

Again testifying in my capacity as Acting Chairman of the Manage- 
ment Committee, and on behalf of the Secretary of Defense, he has 
referred it to the Committee for an early recommendation on whether 
we think it should be approved. It is my personal opinion that it by 
no means goes far enough; that there is much that can be done which 
lies ahead. 
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AGENCY NEEDED FOR CLOTHING PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Bonner. How far do you think it should go, Mr. Bendetsen— 
your views on it? 
~ Mr. BenperseNn. I would certainly feel personally that there would 
be a perfectly feasible way first to arrive at single or joint purchasing 
and even storage and distribution of truly common items of clothing; 
that is, underclothing, for instance. As to the full range of how far to 
consolidate clothing, textiles, and footwear, including a small variety 
of outer clothing for different purposes, I do not think I am sufficiently 
expert to say. 

I merely have the feeling and the opinion that we could do much 
more than collaborative purchasing, which is really a scheduling 
arrangement. It is the kind of thing that is a perfectly sound thing 
to do. This proposed collaborative purchasing procedure does give 
the present system more strength. But I do not think it is all we can 
or should do. 

NEED FOR AGGRESSIVE ACTION 


Mr. Brownson. Looking at this collaborative purchasing, it appears 
to me that the trouble is there is a general aura of sweetness, light, and 
cooperation, and everybody has been getting exactly what he wants 
when he wants it. Collaborative purchasing, as I understand it, does 
not allow any room for anybody to bump any heads together or force 
anybody to take any action in the interest of economy efficiency. 

Mr. Benpersen. I think that is one of its major weaknesses; yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Brownson. My whole reaction to the purchasing set-up as I 
have studied it is that it is being conducted on entirely too gentle- 
manly a basis as far as the three services are concerned; and, until 
some heads are bumped together, 1 do not think we are going to get 
many reforms. 

I agree with you that there are much better methods of purchas- 
ing than the collaborative method for that reason. That is just an 
extension of the committee principle, and almost anybody knows that 
the best way to get nothing done is to use a committee to do it. 

Mr. Benpersen. We try and we do get something done in the 
Management Committee; but on the whole, the committee method 
is, of course, a less direct method of action. 

Mr. Brownson. I would make an exception. In formulating 
policy, yes, a committee is valuable. But, when it comes to actually 
actuating a program, as you are trying to do in procurement, I ques- 
tion the collaborative set-up, and I think you do, too, in your testi- 
mony. 

NEED FOR AUTHORITATIVE CONTINUING DIRECTION 


Mr. Benpetsen. In the case of common items, it seems to me 
there ought to be a feasible way to go much further than collabora- 
tive buying; and I would say very candidly the weakness behind col- 
laborative buying is that it does not provide for authoritative and 
continuing direction. It is not a bad thing to do. It is a forward 
step. This does strengthen it. I think we should go ahead with it, 
but that we should not end the matter there. 

Mr. Suevitey. You referred to underwear, and then you sort of 
made some quick references to outer clothing. Do you think that 
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the purchase of outer clothing could be made by a single procurement 
method for all the services, bearing in mind that there would probably 
have to be a standardization of weight of material? The only dif- 
ference would be color, which is a dye process later. 

I ask that question because you hear some arguments from the 
servicemen themselves in various services as to why it cannot be 
done on the outer clothing. Each branch of the service has its own 
distinct and separate uniform. In my mind, I just cannot recognize 
that. 

Mr. BenpetseN. I think there are two sides to that. It is my 

ersonal view that there ought to be a way to work it out. Most 
Fes merchandising organizations have to buy a size, of a color, of a 
quality, of a type, over a broad range, and do it well. They make 
bad buys. Anybody would in substantial quantity purchases. We 
in the military to some percentage will always make some bad buys. 
It cannot be humanly avoided, no matter what your system is. 

Our percentage, I believe, though I do not have accurate figures, is 
probably somewhat lower now than the good merchandising organiza- 
tions, because they have an additional factor. That is the rapid 
change of customer taste. We have change in customer taste, too, 
which is forced on us by external developments beyond our control, 
such as: where we have to fight, under what conditions, and what we 
are up against. All of these our potential enemy has under his 
control to some extent. 

I would think, however, despite all those factors, it ought to be 
feasible. The other side of the coin is this—— 

Mr. SHetiey. May I interrupt you right there to agree with a 
certain point. When it comes to a certain type of field gear or field 
clothing, I think it is recognized by almost anybody that it must be 
adapted to the conditions in the area in which it is to be used. 

Let us take the ordinary dress uniform—I do not mean full dress, 
but the regular uniform—and see if we can confine our discussion to 
that. 

Mr. Benpetsen. Sir, I was talking about the special gear. I do 
not want to overextend the point, but I would like to make it clear 
that these are comments of a general nature which I think are im- 
portant, having been exposed to a good deal of work in this type of 
field and having done some management consulting myself. 

You have to consider the true correlation between a number of 
functions. I am not in a position to say that in truly common items 
or substantially common items it is not completely feasible. As I 
have said, that is my opinion and I am willing to stand by it. 

On the correlation of functions, the determination of what you need 
in the way of special gear under given operational conditions and the 
purchasing of special gear which may require special engineering in 
close relationship to the producer may not be entirely possible. In 
the twenties, American industry went toward functionalization on a 
broad scale, after World War I. During the late thirties and the 
latter part of the forties, they have moved in the other direction quite 
considerably. Thus in some cases purchasing for special needs has 
been remarried to development engineering. 

Where you get to the special gear side—that is what I was talking 
about—the correlation between the special needs and the actual 
production of special items in the quantities required, their timing 
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and phasing may provide a sound reason for not doing it in the way 
I think it could be done for common items. 

Does that answer your question generally as to what I think about 
it, sir? You were thinking of special gear, I take it. 

Mr. SuHetiey. No. I will grant your point on special gear. I do 
not think there is anybody on the committee who will dispute the 
point on special gear. Let us just look around the room. You have 
Air Force men, Navy men, and you have an Army uniform down 
there—three different types of uniforms. 

I am not arguing the color, but you have three different weights 
of material, basically all woolen material. They go out and they 
purchase the wool. It seems to me, and it seems to others with whom 
[ have discussed this—people in the merchandising field, members 
of this committee and other Members of Congress—that, if there 
were a standardization of the basic material, without regard now to 
ultimate color for the service, a better purchasing job could be done 
under single-service purchasing for all services of the basic materials 
instead of having the separate specifications and separate weights. 

If all three services are going to be serving here, certainly there is 
po argument why one has to have a heavier-weight wool than another. 
They are putting up with the same gereral climatic conditions in 
Washington, in San Francisco, whether they are on a foreign post, 
when they are in that type of uniform. 

It would seem to me, considering the number of men that are used 
at desk jobs and other jobs at bases here, perhaps there are more of 
that type of uniform bought by far than special gear. 


PROCUREMENT OF COMMON ITEMS 


Mr. Benpersen. I do not think, Mr. Shelley, that is the case. 
However, I want to leave very clearly the impression that in my 
opinion, as to common items, certainly there ought to be an effective, 
efficient, and feasible way of working it out. 

You said if, as I understood you, sir, there were standardization 
of the textile without regard to color. I do not want to appear as 
thinking up reasons why it should not be done, because I am all for 
doing it, but, as you know, I have not been in the procurement 
business in my service as an Assistant Secretary. 

[ have, however, observed that the standardization of textiles for 
quantity buying might create another kind of problem. When we 
buy in the military services, taking into account the large quantities 
which we buy and mill capacity and location, we are required on the 
one hand to buy at the lowest price we can. On the other hand, for 
perfectly understandable reasons, but with all sorts of difficulties, we 
are now required to buy, or about to be required, to relieve distressed 
areas—perfectly understandable reasons. 

The two things, however, are not consonant one with the other. 
One of our difficulties in the textile field was that, in buying at all, 
we had to buy in accordance with the mill capacity and the kind of 
looms that they have and the kind of other textile machinery they had. 

If we went to complete standardization, despite the other reasons 
that I am not thoroughly familiar with as to why the services might 
think they should not standardize on, say, a garrison uniform, what 
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those reasons are I do not know. There are deep ee about it. 


I could not say I would dismiss them because they are deep-feeling. 
I think that it might be feasible. But, if you did go to standardi- 
zation of your textile and your weight and your grade and your weave 
and all the rest of it, you might get into a range of buying problems of 
considerable difficulty with an impact on an economy, a peaking in a 
given area, a sudden withdrawal of buying and consequent distress. 

That is why I spoke of correlation. In these solutions that we are 
trying to find organizationally, the assignment of functions and 
responsibilities, | think you have got to make a true correlation from 
the beginning to the end. I would have some doubts whether you 
could standardize without incurring that kind of headache. Maybe 
the headache is worth it. It might well be. But I don’t think it 
would be necessary to standardize on textiles for garrison uniforms 
in order to consolidate purchasing. 

Mr. SuHeviry. Let me ask you right there: Is there any study 
currently being made along the lines that we are just discussing, or is 
there any contemplated? 

Mr. Benpersen. The answer to your question, sir, is yes, it is 
definitely contemplated. In other words, these various efforts that 
have been made for collaborative purchasing are ali based on the 
desire of the Secretary of Defense to bring about the kind of consoli- 
dation for single-service procurement of common items which can be 
done effectively. 

There are two criteria: One, can you save money? Two, can you 
discharge your military mission? What we are talking about in 
common items, I do not think, would prevent the discharge of a 
military mission. There are disagreements, as you gentlemen know. 
There have been for years. But it is definitely contemplated, and 
that is why the Secretary of Defense has referred to the Management 
Committee this recent proposal to shore up the collaborative purchas- 
ing arrangement. 


ARMY WILLING TO UNDERTAKE SINGLE-SERVICE PROCUREMENT OF 
CLOTHING 


The Army was willing some years ago to undertake single-service 
procurement of clothing. It still is willing to. I would assume it 
would have in good faith to be willing either to do it or to let some- 
body else do it for them. I do not think in any of these things you can 
fairly say, unless it happens to be in a technical field—and that is 
still another problem—that you can propose, ‘‘Well, I will do it for 
you, but I will not let you do it for me.” It has got to be reciprocal 
and mutual. At least that is the way I see it. 


COST STUDIES OF COMMERCIAL-TYPE OPERATIONS 


Mr. Bonner. Mr. Bendetsen, when we got into this subject, we 
were talking about the various studies that have been authorized and 
are being conducted by the Management Committee. Have you ever 
considered making a thorough study of commercial operations in the 
forces, such as the coffee-roasting plants, to see if they are justified, to 
determine if any service should run them? 
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FP Offhand it is difficult to see why the Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps each need roasting plants, and some of them overseas. The 
Marine Corps is setting up a creosoting plant to creosote piling and 
timbers and so forth, which goes further in the field of commercial 
operations. 

As chairman of this committee, I have received several protests 
about creosoting business, setting forth that it goes into the com- 
mercial field and will affect companies that are already furnishing 
these services to not only the Government but to industry. 

Mr. Benprersen. No. 1, sir, it is the clear policy of the Secretary 
of Defense that the military services should not e ngage in commercial 
ac tivities unless there is a positive showing that it is essential. It is 
also the policy that they should not engage in volume production, 
even though there are reasons in research and development for pilot 
programs. 

The Management Committee has a work program which does 
encompass the field you describe. We discussed these very areas at 
some length at our meeting last week. We will have a further meeting, 
the one after the next, which will be devoted to this. 

They are continuing efforts. Often the studies do not result in the 
elimination, let us say, of the type of thing you have described; but I 
can assure you that is always very much in our minds. It gets down 
to a question of how much you can concurrently and simultaneously 
do. I can answer you only in that way, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. As chairman of the subcommittee, I wrote the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps asking why this plant was necessary 
and the authorization for it. In these letters and this news item that 
[ have, it states that no authorization was granted for the construction 
of this creosoting plant. Just how do they go about to set up these 
commercial industries without authorization or specific appropria- 
tions? I would think that comes in the management field; does it 
not? 

Mr. Benpersen. I, of course, am not familiar with the correspond- 
ence or with the particular plant. Was the response that there was 
no authorization on the part of the Secretary of Defense or no legislative 
authorization? 

Mr. Bonner. I will introduce the communications in the record at 
this point so you can make a study of them. That is something that 
comes up from time to time, one branch of the service going into 
commercial business. 

It has interested me and it has interested this committee, not only 
in this case but in other cases. This coffee-roasting business by all of 
the services, overseas and within the States, is getting to the point 
where men in that field cannot understand why the armed services 
have to go inio these activities and employ people. Troops do not 
do this. They have to employ civilians to carry on these commercial 
type operations. I have not seen any demonstration yet where the 
armed services were smarter than private industry, not in any ob- 
servation I have made. I just cannot understand it. 

I will put it all in the record at this point, and I would like to include 
the letter that I directed to the Commandant of the Marine Corps, 
which to this date has not been answered. 

(The material to be inserted is as follows:) 
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CrEOsOTING PLant Brines Protests 


Witminoton, N. C., February 25.—The board of county commissioners today 
joined voices in the storm of protest rising over the projected construction of a 
creosoting plant at Camp Lejeune. 

The commissioners voted to write letters of protest to Senators Clyde Hoey 
and Willis Smith and Congressman F. Ertel Carlyle. 

The question was brought up by John H. Farrell, executive director of the 
Wilmington Chamber of Commerce, who said that similar letters had already 
been sent to Congressmen by the board of directors of the chamber and two 
local creosoting companies: Taylor-Colquitt and Gulf States. 

The controversy arose out of Marine plans to build a 27-mile railroad between 
Camp Lejeune and Cherry Point. The Marines reportedly plan to cut the ties 
= the road on their own reservations and to build a creosoting plant to treat 
the ties. 

In their letters of protest, the two local companies said this was unfair fo them 
and an invasion by the Government in the province of private enterprise. 

The companies said that the Marines had no appropriation to build the plant, 
and had taken a capital allotment from the Bureau of Docks and Yards for 
the purpose. 


GutF States Creosotine Co., INc., 
Charlotte, N. C., February 19, 1952. 
Hon. Hersertr C. Bonner, 
Representing First District of North Carolina, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Bonner: The object of this letter is to enlist your aid in preventing 
the Marine Corps, the Navy Bureau of Yards and Docks, or any other Govern- 
ment agency from building and operating a wood-preserving or creosoting plant 
at Camp Lejeune, N. C. or Cherry Point, N. C., or anywhere in this area. The 
building and operating of such a plant is unnecessary and would be most harmful 
to ataxpayingindustry. Within 50 miles of Camp Lejeune, N. C. (at Wilmington 
N. C.), there are two modern pressure-treating creosoting plants with adequate 
facilities for more than taking care of the work the proposed plant at Camp 
Lejeune could take care of. One of these plants is owned and operated by the 
Taylor-Colquitt Co. and the other by our company. 

The story, as we get it, is as follows: The Marine Corps is preparing to build a 
single-track railroad, approximately 27% miles long, connecting Camp Lejeune, 
N. C., with Cherry Point, N.C. The Marine Corps is calling for contractors’ bids 
to build this 27% miles of track and in this invitation to bidders, they specifically 
state that cross ties will be furnished by the Government. The Marine Corps 
proposes cutting the timber to manufacture the ties on the Government reserva- 
tion between the two points mentioned above and then creosoting the ties to 
furnish to the contractor. Unquestionably all of the above is a laudable under- 
taking with the exception of building and operating the creosoting or treating 

lant. 
. We understand that the Marine Corps does not have sufficient appropriations 
to do all of this work, including the building of the creosoting plant; therefore, 
they have called on the Navy Bureau of Yards and Docks who will let them have 
the money for the construction of the creosoting or treating plant, and they will 
charge the same off as a capital investment. 

If we can prevent the building and operating of this plant, there are any number 
of taxpaying sawmill operators, truckers, and at least the Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad Co., who could cut and transport the cross ties, switch ties, trestle or 
bridge timbers, and piles to either one of the two plants at Wilmington, N. C.; 
they in turn could creosote them and return them to the successful contractor 
who will build the railroad. 

We do not have any time to lose in the handling of this matter as we understand 
the Marine Corps is calling for bids to be opened on February 29 for the purchase 
of 400,000 gallons No. 1 creosote oil, and they are calling for bids on March 14 
from contractors to build the railroad, less, of course, furnishing the ties. 

May we ask that you use your best efforts in preventing the building of this 
creosoting or wood-preserving plant as outlined above. 

Yours very truly, 


Tuomas G. Lang, Sr. 
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Fesrvuary 20, 1952. 
Gen. Lemur. C. SHEPHERD, 
Commandant, United States Marine Corps, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear GENERAL SHEPHERD: It has been called to the attention of the Expendi- 
tures Committee that the Marine Corps contemplates installing a wood-preserving 
or creosoting plant at Camp Lajeune or Cherry Point, N. C. 

The Expenditures Subcommittee, of which I am chairman, has looked into 
many national defense commercial operations; therefore, | would appreciate your 
furnishing my subcommittee with full information as to the proposal and basis 
of the Marine Corps inaugurating this commercial set-up. 

Sincerely, 
HERBERT C. BONNER 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAvy, 
HEADQUARTERS UNITED States MARINE Corps, 
Washington, D. C., February 26, 1952. 
Hon. HERBERT C. BONNER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Bonner: Receipt of your letter of February 20, 1952, concerning 
the installation of a wood-preserving plant at Camp Lejeune, N. C., is hereby 
acknowledged. A detailed reply will be made at a later date. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. P. T. Bir, 


Major General, United States Marine Corps, 
Quortermaster General. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE NAvy, 
Headquarters United States Marine Corps, 
Washington, D. C., March 3, 1952. 
Hon. HerBert C. BONNER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Bonner: This is in answer to your letter of February 20, 1952, 
regarding the installation of a wood-preserving plant at Camp Lejeune, N. C. 
The plant in question is now being erected and is expected to be in operation by 
April 1, 1952. It has been obtained primarily for maintenance use, in conjunc- 
tion with the forest management plan at Camp Lejeune, and was procured with 
Marine Corps annual operating funds. Total cost of the plant will be something 
less than $50,000, including assembly and erection costs. 

Camp Lejeune comprises a total of about 111,000 acres. Of this area at least 
62,000 acres are now covered in timber and are suitable for timber production. 
Standing timber consists mainly (about 90 percent) of loblolly and long-leaf pine, 
with the remainder in hardwood mixture. Since original acquisition of Camp 
Lejeune, in 1941, the Marine Corps has recognized the value of the forest assets 
and has taken positive steps to manage these assets to the best interest of the 
taxpayer. 

In the years 1941-42, during construction of the station, lumber in sufficient 
quantities was not available commercially at any price and great savings were 
realized by using approximately 9,000,000 board feet of the native timber for 
construction purposes, interior wood trim, floors, etc. Informal surveys were 
commenced immediately and it was determined that something under 5,000,000 
board feet were being produced, in pine alone, yearly. It was estimated at that 
time, under proper management, production would reach about 13,000,000 board 
feet annually, in 20 years. A management plan was initiated, consisting of 
thinning, salvaging, and planting. Extensive fire-protection measures were also 
instituted. By 1946 a dry kiln, a planing mill, a sawmill and an excelsior plant 
were in operation, processing all the saw timber cut as a part of the management 
plan. 

The first formal forest-management survey was made in the summer of 1946 
and the following were determined: (1) The amount of timber on hand, (2) timber 
to be expected in the future, (3) proper utilization, present and future, (4) deter- 
mination of the type products which could be marketed to the best interest of the 
Government. A copy of the final report on this management plan is enclosed 
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herewith. From this report, it will be noted that annual cutting should be made 
in amounts up to a million and a half board feet of saw timber and that certain 
additional thinning should be instituted annually for pulp wood. A recent revi- 
sion of the management plan, based on a new study made in 1951, has indicated 
that prior estimates were even lower than the timber production actually available. 

Pulp wood contracts placed by competitive bidding have been in effect since 

1946, which provide for removal of such timber as required in thinning operations 
for ultimate improvement of the timber lands. The contractors have removed 
only marked trees, marked by trained foresters, subject to the approval of the 
camp forestry officer. Great care is taken to assure that no timber otherwise 
useable in maintenance work at the station be removed as pulpwood. Contracts 
of this nature have brought revenue to the Government in the amount of $172,748 
to date. This revenue would not otherwise have been forthcoming, had the 
Marine Corps not diligently pursued its forest-management plan at Camp 
Lejuene. 

Proper maintenance of Camp Lejeune involves the use of a great deal of treated 
lumber, especially in view of the fact that most of the original installation (now 
10 vears old) where wood was used was constructed with untreated material. It is 
estimated that, excluding large timbers such as piling, pier planks, ties, etc., 
200,000 board feet a vear of creosoted lumber will be required after early replace- 
ment of already deteriorated material, which is scheduled to begin as soon as the 
creosoting plant commences operation. This lumber will be used for replacement 
of ground timbers attacked by termites, for construction and repair of training 
aids such as ship mock-ups, for repairs to bridges, water-front structures, ties for 
the existing 17 miles of railroad, ete. Native timber in addition to the normal 
amount obtainable from annual growth in the Camp Lejeune forests has recently 
become available due to the clearing required in conjunction with the construc- 
tion of new buildings (such as title VIII housing) and firing ranges begun since the 
beginning of the Korean operations. 

It has been found at Camp Lejeune, N. C., that at least 90 davs has been neces- 
sary from date of known requirement to date of receipt of creosoted lumber. 
During the normal course of maintenance and repair work anticipation of require- 
ments by specific size is difficult, especially far enough in advance to intelligently 
purchase the treated material required. Marine Corps ownership of a small 
treating plant assures ready availability of various sizes of timber as required and 
eliminates the costly process of buying timber in such a varied range of sizes as 
to assure stocks of all sizes required. 

It is apparent that it would be just as uneconomical for the Government to 
harvest or salvage timber and ship it away for treatment as it would be poor 
management resulting in loss to the Government if eut timber were allowed to 
rot where felled. Also, continued use of untreated lumber is obviously objeec- 
tionable. 

Therefore, since 1946, the Marine Corps has endeavored to make funds avail- 
able for procurement of a wood-treating plant which would operate in conjunction 
with the sawmill, and which would allow for local treatment of available timber 
required for repairs to station structures. During this fiseal year (1952) funds 
became available for the purchase of this maintenance facility and so the subject 
plant has finally been procured. 

The evident object of the recent queries concerning the installation of a creosote 
plant at Camp Lejeune is the phrase contained in that part of the original invita- 
tions to bidders for the construction of a railroad spur between Camp Lejeune 
and Cherry Point which stipulates “using Government-furnished ties.’”’ This 
instruction is contained in the original bidding invitation. Addendum No. 
1 to the invitation, dated February 25, 1952, provides for alternate bids permitting 
either the contractor or the Government to furnish the ties. It is further item- 
ized to permit the breakdown in submitted bids for the railroad proper, the turn- 
outs, and the trestles. 

The railroad in question has long been a controversial subject but funds in the 
amount of $3,000,000 were finally provided by Public Law 254 for its construc- 
tion and due to the urgent need for this facility, steps toward its early construc- 
tion have been initiated. In view of the above-described forest-management pro- 
gram at Camp Lejeune, estimates prepared in justification for this project did not 
include the cost of ties. Furthermore, the adequacy of available funds has 
recently been questioned. The Norfolk Southern Railroad maintains that $100,- 
000 per mile, including ties, is correct; Atlantic Coast Line Railroad estimates the 
cost to amount to closer to $200,000 per mile. 

To expedite the early construction of the railroad, and to provide a cost cushion, 
cross ties may be cut and treated at Camp Lejeune for this project out of avail- 
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able timber at that camp. It is intended that this method of procedure will be 
used only if necessary; if funds are available, ties will be procured by the Marine 
Corps from commercial sources or will be provided by the contractor awarded the 
construction contract. In any case, at least a part of the ties will certainly be so 
procured. This contemplated action comprises the intent of the Marine Corps 
in using the phrase, ‘‘“Government-furnished ties.” 

Since the construction of the railroad is expected to begin in the early spring, 
creosote is being procured to assure its availability for use with cross ties. If ties 
are procured and treated commercially, the delivery schedule of this creosote will 
be arranged to provide only sufficient amounts of same to treat lumber required 
as necessary for maintenance purposes. 

Insofar as cost is concerned, it has been determined that the purchase of treated 
ties will amount to about $4 each, plus transportation. Treated ties can be pro- 
vided by the Government at Camp Lejeune for about $2 each (including evalua- 
tion of $12 per thousand board feet measure on the stump, plus handling and 
sawing) of which $1.25 each is for treatment. The cost of commercial treatment 
alone, with Government-furnished ties, would amount to $1.67 each, plus trans- 
portation costs of about $0.55 per tie, if the nearest commercial plants are used. 
It is therefore readily apparent that a sizable saving to the Government may be 
realized. It has never been the intent however, that the Marine Corps go into 
the wood-treatment business for the construction of this railroad or for any other 
purpose except in conjunction with proper management of the Government’s 
timber resources at Camp Lejeune and for the maintenance of that station Most 
certainly, if funds are available for commercial procurement of all or a part of the 
ties needed for the railroad, they will be so procured, since the ereosoting plant, 
when in operating condition, will be constantly in demand for preparation of 
timber for maintenance and repairs at Camp Lejeune, regardless of the status of 
the pending railroad project. 

An article appearing in the Journal of Forestry, volume 46, No. 3, of March 
1948, entitled, ‘‘Forestry on a Military Reservation,’’ contains a discussion of 
forestry management activities at Camp Lejeune. Included in this article is the 
statement, ‘‘There was no good plan to follow, for most military reservations have 
not had the resources to make management possible. In the instances where 
forests existed, the authorities have not had the foresight to take advantage of 
the timber-growing possibilities of their lands,’’ and the article concludes with, 
“in this case it is commendable that the military authorities realize the value of 
their forest assets and took steps to perpetuate them. On this one reservation 
the Marine-Corps can, within a period of 30 years, produce a considerable propor- 
tion of its timber needs * * * the sale of pulp wood is of mutual advantage 
to all concerned and creates a good source of employment, furnishes pulpwood 
needed by local industries, brings revenue, and improves the forest condi- 
tions * * * it is believed that the good example of Marine Corps forest 
policies and practices on the lands of Camp Lejeune could be followed to good 
effect by the authorities in charge of many other forested military reservations 
in the United States.”’ 

Sincerely yours, 
LEMUEL C. SHEPHERD, Jr., 
General, United States Marine Corps, Comman lant of th e Marine Corps. 


Mr. Bonner. Did you finish your observation? 

Mr. Benpertsen. Sir, so far as regular procedure, though I am not 
familiar with this specific occasion 

Mr. Bonner. I asked you here: Had management considered 
making a thorough study of these functions, particularly coffee 
roasting? 


STUDIES UNDER WAY ON COMMERCIAL TYPE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Benpersen. Yes, sir; we have in our work plans a thorough 
study of this area. I can answer the question, sir, in the affirmative. 
We have a category of inquiry and investigation under the aegis of 
the management committee which relates to all such service-type 
activities, which would include this type. 
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We also have as an allied course of inquiry increasing the degree to 
which we contract for services as distinguished from undertaking them 
through our own employees and so forth—our objective being to 
increase the number in which we undertake to obtain the service 
contract. 

Mr. SHetiey. Does the same study contemplate decreasing the 
services that have already been set up, such as coffee roasting plants, 
by various branches of the service? 

Mr. Benvetsen. It would be a consequence. I would assume that 
we would decrease the scope as a result of such a study. 

Mr. Bonner. This coffee roasting, of course, was begun in peace- 
time. It was small and they probably needed something to occupy 
themselves. But now, since it has gotten into the magnitude where 
it is now, it is the feeling of this subcommittee that commercial busi- 
ness could take care of it. As you have said often, we have to draft 
all industry and everything else to the national defense to have a 
successful operation. 


DUTIES OF DEFENSE MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE 


Mr. Brownson. Mr. Bendetsen, as Acting Chairman of the De- 
partment of Defense Management Committee, could you give me 
very briefly what the duties and obligations of that Committee are? 
I am just trying to fit it into that Department of Defense structure. 

Mr. BenpetseEn. Sir, I think the best way to respond is to place 
our charter in the record, if I may, which clearly defines what our 
duties are. 

Mr. Bonner. That will be placed in the record at this point. 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, October 5, 1951. 


Memorandum for the Secretaries of the Military Departments, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, the Assistant Secretaries of Defense, the chairmen of boards, councils 
and committees, OSD, and the directors of offices, OSD. 

The attached directive concerning the Defense Management Committee is 
issued to bring together all responsibilities previously assigned to the Defense 
Management Committee, the Office of Management Engineering, and the Man- 
agement Engineering Council, to establish the Committee on a permanent basis 
as against the indefinite term of its previous operations, and to state in greater 
detail its functions as a permanent part of the organization of the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense. 

The positions of Assistant to the Secretary of Defense for Management Engi- 
neering and Director, Office of Management Engineering, are abolished. The 
personnel presently assigned to the Office of Management Engineering are trans- 
ferred to the staff, Defense Management Committee. 

Gen. Joseph T. MeNarney continues as Chairman of the Defense Management 
Committee. 

Rosert A. Lovett. 

Attachment. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVE, 
Washington, D. C., October 5, 1951. 
Title: 20 Organization. 
Subtitle: 09 Defense Management Committee. 
Number: 20.09-2. 
I. INTRODUCTION 


Pursuant to the authority vested in the Secretary of Defense by the Natioral 
Security Act of 1947, as amended, effective this date the Defense Management 
Committee ‘hereinafter called the ‘‘Committee”’) is hereby established as an 
agency of the Secretary of Defense, with the duties and relationships as herein- 
after outlined: 
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II, MEMBERSHIP 


The committee shall be composed of a chairman appointed by the Secretary 
of Defense and one representative from each military department, with a rank 
of Assistant Secretary or higher, each of whom has over-all responsibility for 
management improvement, including management engineering in his Depart- 
ment. The Secretary of each of the military departments shall also designate 
an alternate, who in the absence of his principal, shall act in his stead. The 
chairman, with the approval of the Secretary of Defense, may appoint a vice 
chairman. In the absence of the duly designated chairman and vice chairman, 
the Secretary of Defense will designate a committee member to act as chairman. 


II. AUTHORITY 

A. Authority of the Committee 

Within its jurisdiction as defined in this directive or as may be further directed 
by the Secretary of Defense, the Committee shall be the principal agency of the 
Secretary of Defense responsible for performing the duties set forth in section 
IV, below. As such, the Committee is authorized, on matters within its juris- 
diction, to issue directives in the name of the Secretary of Defense to implement 
the policies and decisions of the Committee, and to assure their execution, all in 
consonance with section 202 (c) (4) of the National Security Act of 1947, as 
amended (Public Law 216, 8lst Cong., approved Aug. 10, 1949). 
B. Authority of the chairman 

The chairman of the Committee shall, subject to the provisions of section 
LV C, have the power of decision in any matter falling within the jurisdiction of 
the Committee on which the other members of the Committee are not unanimous. 

The chairman shall have authority to take executive action in consonance with 
approved plans, programs, and policies of the Committee. The chairman of the 
Committee may, without being relieved of his responsibility therefor, perform 
any of his duties with or through the aid of such members or officials of the 
Committee as the chairman may designate. 


IV. DUTIES 
A. Duties of the Committee 

Subject to the authority and direction of the Secretary of Defense, and in 
order to bring about the best use of available resources, from both the immediate 
and from a long-range point of view, through improved management of the 
business affairs of the Department of Defense, the Committee shail perform the 
duties listed below in support of strategie and logistic plans and in consonance 
with guidance in those fields provided by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and in support 
of other Department of Defense programs. 

1. Kvaluate current and proposed organizations throughout the Department of 
Defense with an objective of improving organization structures and interde- 
partmental working relationships. 

2. Develop, in conjunction with departments and agencies, policies, plans, and 
programs for the improvement of management in the Department of Defense. 

3. Review and coordinate current and proposed management-improvement 
programs throughout the Department of Defense. 

t. Formulate in conjunction with departments and agencies, the policies, 
plans, organizations, and procedures, required for expediting and coordinating 
programs designed to improve organization and management practices. 

5. Evaluate current management improvement programs and projects, includ- 
ing establishment of management controls such as cost and manpower controls, 
procedural studies, etc., with a view to effecting better use of money, manpower, 
matériel, and facilities. 

6. Follow-up on approved management-improvement policies, plans, programs, 
and projects to assure their implementation. 

7. Perform such other duties as the Secretary of Defense may direct. 


B. Duties of the Chairman 

1. The Chairman of the Committee shal! be the principal adviser and assistant 
to the Secretary of Defense on matters relating to the improvement of manage- 
ment within the Department of Defense. 

2. The Chairman of the Committee shall, with the advice and assistance of 
the Committee staff, prepare policies, plans, programs, and projects for presenta- 
tion to the Committee. 
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3. The Chairman shall represent or arrange for the representation of the De- 
partment of Defense before and with other governmental departments and agen- 
cies on all matters for which the Committee has responsibility under-the provision 
of this directive. 

4. In the event the Chairman is not in agreement with an otherwise unanimous 
decision of the Committee, he may present his recommendations to the Secretary 
of Defense. 

C. Duties of the individual members 

The members of the Committee representing the military departments are 
required, as individuals, to: 

1. Expedite, within departments and agencies, the work of representatives of 
the Committee. 

2. Provide follow-through within departments on policies, plans, programs, and 
projects of the Committee, provided, that in the event of nonconcurrence with 
Committee action, a dissenting member may submit an appeal therefrom through 
the Secretary of his Department to the Secretary of Defense. Such appeal shall 
be submitted within five working days and prior notification of the appeal shall 
be given to the Chairman and other members of the Committee. 


D. Duties of the Vice Chairman 


The Vice Chairman shall, in the absence or disability of the Chairman, act in 
his stead and perform such other duties as the Chairman may direct. 


V. ADMINISTRATION 


A. The Secretary of Defense will provide the Chairman with such personnel, 
facilities, and other administrative services as he from time to time determines 
are required by the Chairman for the performance of the Committee’s functions. 
Any military personnel assigned to the Committee staff shall be acceptable to, 
and, during their tours of duty with the Committee, responsible to, the Chairman 
of the Committee rather than to their own department with respect to performance 
of duty and efficiency ratings. 

B. The Chairman, subject to the approval of the Secretary of Defense, shall 
provide for the internal organization and staffing of the Committee and shall 
establish its rules of procedure. The staff of the Committee shall be responsible 
to and shall function under the direction, supervision, and control of the Chairman. 

C. In the performance of its mission, the Defense Management Committee is 
authorized, as dictated by workload or need for action, when approved, to direct 
departments and agencies independently to undertake organization or manage- 
ment-improvement projects, as well as to form temporary working groups con- 
sisting of persons from departments and agencies or from outside the Department 
of Defense; and to delegate to these groups the duties, authority, and responsi- 
bility it deems appropriate to obtain prompt and satisfactory results. The Com- 
mittee shall, however, keep at a minimum its demands on departments and 
agencies for manpower and administrative support. 

D. Councils, work groups, and agencies operating within the jurisdiction of 
the Defense Management Committee will function under the authority, direction, 
and control of the Chairman of the Committee. 

E. The Committee shall meet at the call of its Chairman or at such times as 
it may fix. 

VI. RELATIONSHIPS 


(a) The Chairman, the Committee and the staff of the Committee are author- 
ized and expected to communicate directly and expeditiously with other agencies 
of the Seeretary of Defense and with the military departments concerning any 
matter within the Committee’s jurisdiction and in which there exists a mutual 
interest or responsibility. Directives will be issued only to the heads of the agen- 
cies and departments concerned. 

(b) The Committee shall coordinate its efforts with all agencies within and 
outside the Department of Defense which have a mutual interest or responsibility 
with respect to any of its programs and will determine what formal concurrences, 
if any, are required. 

VII. DIRECTIVES RESCINDED 


(a) This directive supersedes Department of Defense Directive 20.09-1 of 
July 16, 1951, Defense Management Committee. 

(b) The directive of February 12, 1951, on management engineering functions 
and organization is rescinded, the Office of Management Engineering is abolished 
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and all its functions, personnel, and records transferred to the Management Com- 
mittee. 

(c) The directive of February 22, 1951, on the subject of the Management 
Engineering Council is rescinded. 

Ropert A. Loverr, 
Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Brownson. Are you concerned with the problem of manage- 
ment within the Office of the Secretary of Defense and the Department 
of Defense as superimposed on the Army, Navy, and Air Force? Or 
is your concern only downward? 

Mr. Benpversen. It is both, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. How many committees are there at the present 
time operating in the Department of Defense aside from the committees 
operating in the separate services, just on the Department of Defense 
level? 

Mr. Benpetsen. In the Office of the Secretary of Defense, you 
mean? 

Mr. Brownson. In the Office of the Secretary, not the immediate 
Office of the Secretary, but the Secretary of Defense echelon. 

Mr. Benpersen. I will supply that for the record, sir. I wouid 
like to comment generally on it, if I may. 

Mr. Brownson. My understanding is that there were 640. 

Mr. Benversen. I do not know the precise number, but may I 
comment? 

Mr. Brownson. Yes, certainly. 

Mr. Benpetsen. | will supply for the record the information, if 
I may, Mr. Chairman. 

(See exhibit 2, p. 296. 

Mr. Benprersen. The Research and Development Board, for 
example, has many technical committees; and if the number over-all 
is 640, a substantial number of those committees would be technical 
committees of the Research and Development Board. 

Secondly, the Munitions Board has also many committees of an 
advisory nature, people from outside in the industrial field, in the 
merchandising field, in the whole range of resources, who come in from 
time to time. Those would be counted. 

They are not continuing bodies, even in the Research and Develop- 
ment Board, in the sense that they sit every day. They are called in to 
attack a variety of problems. 

Mr. Brownson. Do any of them ever accomplish their objective 
and go out of business? 

Mr. Benpetrsen. Well, sir, we have had many committees that 
have gone out of business. I would assume that they have accomp- 
lished their objective. But the type of committee I was commenting 
on is continuing in the sense that it is called in from time to time to 
deal with a specific problem, and then leave. They are really advisory 
panels, to make it clear. 


POSSIBLE DUPLICATION IN COMMITTEE'S FUNCTIONS 


Mr. Brownson. Do you think there is any duplication of function 
and province of those committees among the 640? 

Mr. BenpvetsENn. I would have to see the list, sir, and see what their 
functions are. I do not know precisely what is encompassed in the 
640 committees. 
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Mr. Brownson. The Munitions Board Order No. 51-34 establishes 
an Office of International Programs, one of whose assigned duties is 
to coordinate international activities with other departments and 
agencies of the Government. 

In addition to that, there is an Air Standardization Coordinating 
Committee which is an outgrowth of the American-British-Canadian 
Committee, which is working in exactly the same field, formulating 
agreements concerning aviation regarding requirements, procedures, 
equipment, and so forth with our allies. 

The American member of that committee is Maj. Gen. M. R. Nelson, 
Director of Requirements; and through him, as an Air Force officer, 
has further been delegated responsibility, by Joint Chief of Staff 
Policy Memo No. 62, dated July 8, 1949. 

So we have three separate and identical groups, and we are trying to 
work on the standardization internationally of Air Force parts and 
requirements; and so far as I can determine, they are working very 
much at cross purposes with each other. That is the type of empire- 
building of which we get just a little picture. When the door opens 
a little, say, and we see what is going on over there, it makes us 
wonder, whether, instead of triplifving, this Unification Act did not 
actually quadruplicate the paper work, because we are building such 
a tremendous Department of Defense structure on the top level. 

They tell me that the paper work on the B-36 bomber, which is 
rather a questionable proposition right now anyway, just the inter- 
departmental coordination on that bomber has been estimated in one 
study to have cost $52,000,000. That is just the paper work behind 
the B-36 and the Department of Defense coordination. Under a 
simplified Department of Defense set-up it has been estimated that 
it could have been accomplished for $240,000. This is an echelon 
where savings can be effected which this committee has not gotten 
directly into, but one which concerns a lot of us. 

I was glad to know that your Management Committee operates in 
that field, because | would be very interested in knowing what you 
are doing to try to cut down this overlapping bureaucracy that is 
being built up over there in the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Benpetsen. | do not believe they are identical but the Manage- 
ment Committee does have this area among its responsibilities. 
That is to say, as you described it, the Defense Department echelon 
above the three military departments; and it also has the area which 
does embrace the three military departments. There have been a 
great many committees, and I think I could supply for the record, 
if the committee wished me to, some examples of the disestablish- 
ment of a large number of committees. Ina great many instances the 
establishment of a committee does not result in increasing the number 
of people on boards. I think it wolld be only natural to conclude 
that it would, but it does not. 

A great many of us have, in addition to our regular duties, assigned 
to us responsibilities for serving on committees. I am Acting Chair- 
man of the Defense Management Committee. I have been a member 
of the Committee for 30 months. Ido not have any staff on account 
of that. I have to do that in addition to my other duties. I serve on 
many joint groups. 

Mr. Brownson. I am not particularly thinking in terms of addi- 
tional personnel. I am thinking of the increasingly complex problem 
of coordination which you create by having all these different groups, 
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BENDETSEN TO REPORT ON POSSIBLE OVERLAP IN COMMITTEES 


Mr. BenDETSEN. It isa very complex problem of coordination in the 
Military Establishment, no matter how you approach the problem; 
and I think generally it is not widely understood how complex it 
really is. When we do establish a number of committees, we do so 
because we are trying to bring about sound coordination. Maybe 
some of them do overlap. 

The three examples you cite, I am not personally familiar with, I 
do not believe they overlap. I surely shall look at them and will be 
glad to make a report, if the chairman chooses, either to appear before 
you or to write a letter on that subject. 

' Mr. Bonnzr. I wish you would, sir. 

Mr. Benpetsen. I would like to point out, they do not necessarily 
involve an increase in the size of the bureaucracy. The law under 
which the Department of Defense was created did not establish a 
single department. 

The Office of the Secretary of Defense and the Secretary of Defense 
were created. He has power over the three military departments. 
These three departments, under the three Secretaries, by law are 
required to administer themselves separately. 

When you get three large establishements—the Department of the 
Army, with which [I have some familiarity, is a tremendously large 
establishment; 1 think it is the largest of the three—you have one of 
two choices. You can either create a complete Department of Defense; 
that is to say, a single department, which the Congress did not do. 

This has created a tremendous problem of coordination, and I am 
not so sure it would be wise after seeing this operate to have a single 
department because this situation is hard enough to handle now. 

The creation of committees in such a large undertaking is sometimes 
the only choice you have. You cannot in anything this complex 
really make a decision without the benefit of a good deal of information 
before you; and sometimes all the Secretary of Defense can say is, 
“T am not satisfied with this problem or its solution,” or “I am not 
satisfied with what we are doing here. Will the three Secretaries take 
these steps. I want to be advised on it.”’ 


REASONS FOR CREATING THE MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE 


Or, as he did, he created a Management Committee to advise him on 
such problems, another committee, | grant you—you and I do not like 
committees—in that establishment. But sometimes it is the only 
choice, and I would like to leave clearly the impression that it does not 
necessarily increase the number of people. 

If there is duplication, one of the jobs of the Management Com- 
mittee is to assist the Secretary of Defense in eliminating it. I will 
surely take a look at the ones you cited. I will provide for the record 
a complete list and try to clear the question up as best I can. 


STUDIES MADE BY OUTSIDE GROUPS 


Mr. Brownson. Do you know how many studies are being con- 
ducted at the present time and have been conducted during the last 
year by universities and other groups coming in and studying particu- 
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lar phases at the request of the Department of Defense and the three 
separate services? 

Mr. Benpetsen. I will be glad, sir, to provide that for the record, 
if | may, Mr. Chairman. The Research and Development activities, 
I assume, you are excluding from your question? 

Mr. Brownson. Yes. 

Mr. BenpetseN. You mean in the area, let us say, of management 
improvement? 

Mr. Brownson. Yes. 

Mr. Benpersen. Very well, sir. 

(See exhibit 10, p. 474.) 


HARVARD STUDY ON SINGLE-SERVICE PROCUREMENT OF PAINT 


Mr. Brownson. I have here a copy of the report on the single 
department procurement of paint, which was made for you and sub- 
mitted in August 1951 by the Mobilization Analysis Center of the 
Graduate School of Business Administration of Harvard University. 

I wonder what distribution is made of reports of this nature? 

Mr. Benpetsen. To all three departments and within the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense. This particular report, with which I am 
very familiar, went to the Army staff and did not go to the field be- 
cause it really did not relate to field operations. 

Mr. Brownson. Did this go to the Navy and the Air Force also? 

Mr. Benpersen. They requested and obtained copies for their in- 
formation, although it went to a different problem of procedure and 
organization than would clearly associate itself with their type of 
organization. 

Mr. Brownson. Then is single-department procurement of paint 
being made by the Navy for all three? 

Mr. Benpersen. | beg your pardon. I was thinking of a com- 
pletely different study. No, sir, this was distributed to the three 
departments. I might add, the thing I was talking about—and I 
certainly apologize to the committee—is that the Harvard group did 
made a study for me in the Army of a particular category. I thought 
you were referring to that, sir. 


INADEQUACIES OF PAINT PURCHASING PROCEDURE 


Mr. Brownson. We get down here on page 8 in the Mobilization 
° ° . ‘ 
Analysis Center’s conclusions and recommendations. They con- 
cluded as a result of their study that to date single-department pro- 
curement has not resulted in significant benefits or economies in the 
purchase of paint for the armed services. 

I might add this was done by examining the paint purchasing as a 
pilot program and as a criterion for judging to a certain extent single- 
department procurement. They say down there: 

The purchase of paint by the Navy for the armed services has eliminated the 
possibility of contracting officers from two or more services competing for avail- 
able materials and plant capacity. It has not, however, eliminated the possibility 
of preeclusive buying by one service in order to obtain its requirements before the 
other services enter the market. 

Moreover, since the Navy’s aviation supply office fills the requirements of each 
service in the order in which they are received, the impact on prices of the com- 
peting requirements of the services is substantially the same as it would have been 
if each service had advertised its own requirements and placed its own contracts. 
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LACK OF CONTROL IN PAINT PURCHASING 


It seems to me that in this area which you have had surveyed, the 
study could not be conducted in complete good faith. If the Navy is 
sitting down there and just placing these contracts in the order that 
they are received, without attempting to determine priorities at all, 
vou are losing one of the vital factors that should be fundamental in 
single-department procurement, are you not? 


JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF UNWILLING TO DELEGATE AUTHORITY ON 
PRIORITY DETERMINATIONS 


Mr. BrenpretsEN. You put your finger on one of the most com- 
pletely serious problems in the picture. There has never been a 
delegation to one service of authority to determine priorities of 
sister service. I think that the Joint Chiefs of Staff have always in 
the past, and will always in the future, take the position that their 
military responsibilities could not be discharged, if that were the case. 

That is a real issue. In single-service procurement, the procuring 
service does not determine priorities. All they do is assemble the 
requirements and try to buy as best they can on the market against, 
say, a known set of requirements. But the timing and the need 
they do not determine. 

Mr. Brownson. Then in no sense of the word is it really single- 
department procurement. That department is simply coordinating 
the orders and issuing them out on the same basis they come in; but, 
as a matter of fact, it is lip service to an idea. 


MILITARY POSITION ON PURCHASING RESPONSIBILITY 


Mr. BenpretsEen. No, sir. I would have to say, if I may, that I do 
not completely agree with that. You have a number of functions 
which you never can eliminate. Somebody has to undertake them. 
If you give to a purchasing agent the power and authority to decide 
when vou need something to fight with, you are striking at the heart 
of the military system. 


PURCHASE OF COMMON-USE ITEMS VERSUS TACTICAL ITEMS 


Mr. Brownson. Right there let us separate for a minute common- 
use items that are peculiar to the services and those technical items 
which are involved in armaments and ammunition. I realize that 
there are some places where paint is very important, but there are an 
awful lot of items that are concerned in this purchasing that are not 
something you need to fight with. 

There is not a great tactical urgency in an item like paint, paper 
clips, typewriter paper, or some of those other things that we are 
talking about as common-use items. I find that the Department of 
Defense’s thinking, unfortunately, never seems to differentiate between 
tanks, shells, and the things that present combat urgency like food, 
and some of these auxiliary items which do not present a critical 
tactical failure if they,do not show up in exactly the quantities phased 
at a given time. 
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Yet, by and large you are buying more in volume of these common- 
use items, at least more separate pieces, than you are of the tactical 
equipment and the things that are necessary. 

Mr. Benpetsen. May I give you an example, sir? I will agree 
with you that there is a difference between end items on the scale of 
ri and the military services themselves have always recognized 
that 

The Army, for example, in the past 18 months since Korea has had 
a tremendous overhaul and rebuild program in which we have collected 
from all over the world the things that were left after World War II. 

Mr. Brownson. This committee examined that program in Japan 
and found it very commendable. 

Mr. BenNDETSEN. We certainly do appreciate that, sir. What 
about paint for that? You could argue that you could put those 
things into battle without paint. I would not disagree with you but 
they would require more maintenance in the end and thus could pose 
a serious military problem. 

Mr. Brownson. What I am arguing is that a naval officer who 
runs this paint procurement program can be said to be as interested 
in the defense of America as a man wearing an Army uniform or an 
Air Force uniform. Certainly when the cases for urgency are provided 
to him, the mere fact that he wears a Navy uniform should not make 
him solely interested in promoting the interest of his own service 
above the other two. 

Mr. BenpetseNn. But certainly in purchasing even when you have 
procurement in each servic e, with a separate supply system in each 
service the purchasing officer never determines the priorities. He 
never does. That is not within his authority. 


AUTHORITY TO DETERMINE PRIORITIES 


Mr. Brownson. That is a good point. I am glad you brought 
that up. Is there anybody in this case of single-department procure- 
ment of paint that can determine the priorities between the three 
separate services so that this single department can procure them? 

I am not interested in whether the procurement officer does it. 
I agree with your point, which I was a little slow in getting. But, 
is there anybody in the whole Department of Defense that can 
determine those priorities so that this one Navy organization can do 
the paint buying for all three without just scheduling orders through 
on the date of requisition, which in my mind is a rather poor way of 
determining priorities, in itself. 


AUTHORITY OF MUNITIONS BOARD AND JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF ON 
PRIORITIES 


Mr. Benpvetsen. Yes, sir. The Secretary of Defense; and he has 
two statutory agencies there to assist him in doing it—the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the Munitions Board—where it is across the board, 
as your question relates to. 

Mr. Brownson. Has either one of those agencies ever looked into 
the possibility of making determinations as to*the relative priorities 
of the three services in a case of single-department procurement? 
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Mr. BenvETsEN. This paint study stems from the fact that, as 
you will recall, a little over a year ago the purchasing of paint had 
been open to question as to the volume and the timing and the impact 
on the paint industry. 

Mr. Brownson. Right. But, they say more than that here. They 
condemn single-department procurement because they say that ac- 
tually it does not do any better than any other method does because 
the priorities are determined just by the order of filing a requisition. 


POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS ON PRIORITY PURCHASING 


Mr. Benpetsen. I think, sir, the answer to that is purely relative. 
I would think that the way to get at that problem is, as a matter of 
administration and management, to require the buyer to revise the 
orders and send them back up and say, “Look, the industry cannot 
absorb this order. I have one, two, three sets of orders from Army, 
Navy, and Air. They all say they need it at the same time. I 
cannot buy it. This would be the result. Give me instructions.” 

That is a matter of management. 

Mr. Brownson. You do not think the answer might be to get 
somebody somewhere in the Department of Defense that could de- 
termine priorities between the three services? 

Mr. Benpetsen. We do have, sir. The trouble with it is simply 
this. With the number of items being purchased, it becomes a 
problem sometimes in almost any one of hundreds of thousands of 
items. 

That is the same as saying that you have an administrative prob- 
lem. Generally it is not that much of a problem because tight supply 
situations, impact on industry usually arises at a given moment in a 
relatively few categories of end items that you go out in the market 
and buy. A great deal of time and effort is spent on priorities as a 
matter of fact; and I will say that in this case the system did not 
work as well as it should have. That would be my comment on this. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Mr. Brownson, would you yield a minute? 

Mr. Brownson. Yes. 

Mr. Lantarr. Mr. Secretary, at the time each of the departments 
makes up its budget for the next fiscal year, it will at some stage of 
the process anticipate how much money will be required for paint, 
for example, during that fiscal year, will it net? 

Mr. Benpetsen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanrarr. At the time that it submits its request for funds, it 
will have made an estimate of how that paint is going to be used and 
its consumption rate during the year. 

Mr. BenpetseEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lantrarr. Why can it not submit, either through the Muni- 
tions Board or through the single-service procurement agency, a 
scheduling on that paint so that the procurement officer will have at 
the beginning of the fiscal year a procurement program in accordance 
with the requests of the individual agencies? And if he finds then 
that there is going to be a terrific impact in the month of November, 
for example, submit that to an arbitration agency such as the Muni- 
tions Board to iron it out. 
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SYSTEM USED BY DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE IN COMPUTING AND PHASING 
REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Benpersen. The answer is we can, sir; but let me expand on 
ita moment. We do have such a system. However, it is a selective 
system. If the chairman wishes, I will provide for the record a set 
of the administrative forms we have for that purpose. We have 
Department of Defense forms to cover not only an analysis of the 
computation of requirements for a given end item, but also the phas- 
ing of their acquisition. 

However—and I have followed this one very closely and partici- 
pated in its development—of the roughly 2 million end items over 
which you really have stock control and storage and active turn- 
over, there are many more that you do not have, as you know. I 
believe the number of major items aggregates about 1,200 altogether 
that are brought under that kind of control, and it takes a tremendous 
effort, man-hours, people, and judgment. 


ITEMS LIKE PAINT NOT SUBJECT TO REQUIREMENTS SYSTEM 


If paint were a problem, we could add paint to the list. It was a 
problem last year. I think the system did not work very well. I 
will say in all candor, if 1 had been the purchasing officer and had 
before me a set of requirements such as the one that caused this 
study, | would have questioned it. 

There again you may have a good system. It may not always 
work. Maybe he had a thousand other duties. There may have 
been any number of other reasons why he did not react that way, 
even though I think he should have reacted. 

But the answer is, “‘ ves, you can”; and we do bring it under manage- 
ment control. We could not have undertaken the procurement pro- 
gram we have got unless we did, and I think a very good job was 
done on the items selected and the work that went into it and the 
results it produced. 


ARMY ORDERED 4} YEARS’ PAINT REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Brownson. Of course, Mr. Secretary, the problem comes up 
there, though, as to whether it is purely administration. You know 
as well as I do the results of this tvpe of purchasing on paint. The 
Harvard group reports that purchases of approximately 5,000,000 
gallons of paint for the Army early in 1951 amount to about 4% 
vears’ requirements at issue rates prevailing since the emergency in 
Korea. 

There is a case where we are not having any screening mechanism, 
but having this naval purchasing officer down there just sit down and 
schedule this stuff as it came in for the Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
which resulted in the Army’s getting 4% vears’ requirements all at 
once. 

ACTION STOPPED ON ARMY REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Benvetsen. Actually, we did not get those requirements at all. 
It was stopped before that ever happened. I should make that clear 
on the record. Thus the record is not as bad as it may seem. I will 
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be perfectly candid with you and say that I think two things broke 
down in the paint case in the Army itself: The exercise of judgment 
on the part of the person or persons who computed the phasing of 
the requirements and then failed; and then in passing them to the 
Navy, the failure not to immediately question the buy order was 
not sound. But the system finally caught the error. 


BAD JUDGMENT RATHER THAN BAD MOTIVE 


There was no bad motive about it. It was an exercise of bad 
judgment, I think, and this was corrected; and the requirements 
were called back and they were rephased substantially downward 
before the real damage, which might have resulted, actually occurred. 

We have had examples where the phasing of purchases against, let 
us say, a requirement has been too fast; or the amount which was set 
up for placing in reserve on the shelf over and above current require- 
ments was too high in a number of items. 

| would assume no matter what kind of a system we had that it 
will happen again in a few out.of some thousands and thousands of 
items that are purchased. But for the most part I do not think that 
in this case you can say more than that, that at two steps vou had a 
breakdown of the system: Step 1, in the phasing of the Army’s 
requirements for current purchasing, both for current use and reserve 
stocks, and bearing in mind that the fellow who did the job as the 
problem of trying to plan for the unplannable in a period; and second, 
the purchasing officer probably could have been, and I would assume 
hereafter when paint came up, will be sensitive to the problem. 


PROGRAM OF MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE TO PREVENT ERRORS LIKE PAINT 
PURCHASE 


Mr. Bonner. Mr. Bendetsen, the matter now called to your 
attention by Mr. Brownson is the very thing that has caused this 
committee to have so much interest in this whole subject. We find 
this one matter. It is impossible for this committee to find all other 
things that are similar to this and which must be existing. 

The idea of buying 4 vears’ supply of paint for a service is just 
absurd and ridiculous. What are you doing down in this manage- 
ment committee to keep other things like this from happening? 

Mr. Benprersen. Well, sir, I think in all fairness it ought to be 
said 

Mr. Bonner. You have many studies going on, and they come to 
results once in a while. That is the point. We walk through these 
depots and this subcommittee has worn out a lot of shoe leather going 
through these depots. We see these enormous amounts of supplies 
called to our attention, stuff that has been there for years and it is not 
just war reserve. 

That is what shocks and interests us and makes us realize there is 
not enough warehouse storage and cannot be enough built if you set 
up these three supply systems and they go on at the rate they are 
going. 

Mr. Benpetsen. Well, sir, No. 1, in the case of paint—— 

Mr. Bonner. I think we have developed paint far enough. You 
are an important witness. I know that the subcommittee members 
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have questions that they want to ask. Can we agree on a time to 
recess and come back, or what would be the pleasure of the subcom- 
mittee? I know Mr. Lantaff, Mr. Curtis, Mr. Holifield, and the staff 
have some questions. 

Mr. Curtis. We have universal military training on the floor. I 
personally am anxious to listen to all the debate on that, Mr. Chair- 
man. If we could meet in the evening or tomorrow morning, I would 
appreciate it, or after the debate. 

Mr. Benpersen. | am certainly at your service. 

Mr. Lanvarr. If convenient for the Secretary, tomorrow morning. 
But I do think Mr. Curtis’ point is sound. With important legisla- 
tion on the floor, many of us would like to listen to the- debate. 

Mr. Bonner. Then, tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. Are there 
any other questions before we recess that the subcommittee would like 
to raise? 

Mr. BenpDeTSEN. Sir, may I complete one thing I said? I do not 
want to overdo this problem of paint, but in response to the chair- 
man’s comments, if | may, | would like to say this is an example in 
which the Defense Department was trying to do something about a 
problem it discovered within itself, and sincerely tried to solve the 
problem. 

Here was a problem, which it found out about within itself and 
made an effort, under the guidance of the Munitions Board, to deal 
with it. How did we find out about the problem? Well, you find 
out about these problems in a number of ways. Sometimes you 
catch them within yourself. 


SINGLE-SERVICE PURCHASE ASSIGNMENT PROCEDURE TO BE CONTINUED; 
CORRECTIVE ACTIONS TAKEN 


Mr. Bonner. Are you going to correct it, Mr. Bendetsen, by 
throwing out the single purchase of paint? 
’ Mr. Benpetsen. No, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Chairman, vou bring up a good point there. 
Since Mr. Bendetsen is going to be back here in the morning, and he 
will have a chance to do some work, | wonder if he would get for us a 
list of actions which have been taken by the Department of Defense 
as the result of this Harvard study to correct this situation that was 
revealed? 

Mr. Benpetsen. Very well, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. We would appreciate that a lot. 

Mr. Curtis. Would that include any possible disciplinary action? 

Mr. Brownson. Any action that has been taken. In other words, 
we know that these reports are good. We know that they do a good 
survey job. This, I think, is a very capable study, as I read it. 

But I would like to know what happens to it after it is all prepared 
and printed. What has been done to implement the recommendations. 

Mr. Benpetsen. I share your interest, Mr. Brownson, when we 
make these studies. I will be glad to respond. 

Mr. Bonner. The committee will now adjourn to meet tomorrow 
morning at 10 o'clock. 

(Thereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the committee adjourned until Thurs- 
day morning, 10 a. m., February 28, 1952.) 
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FEDERAL SUPPLY MANAGEMENT 
(Textiles and Clothing) 
(ASPR Conference) 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1952 


HovuskE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES 
IN THE Executive DEPARTMENTS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:10 a. m. in room 1501, New House 
Office Building, pursuant to adjournment, Hon. Herbert C. Bonner 
chairman of the subcommittee), presiding. 

Present: Representatives Bonner, chairman, Lantaff, Harden, 
Brownson, and Curtis. 

Also present: Representative Holifield; Thomas A. Kennedy, 
general counsel; Herbert Small, associate counsel; Herbert Roback, 
staff member; and Ray Ward, Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Bonner. The subcommittee will come to order. 

The subcommittee is pleased to have as one of its observers this 
morning, Chief James Blackgold. 

Chief BLackaotp. I am glad to meet you gentlemen. Thank you. 

Mr. Bonner. The chief is from Fort Berthold, Elbow Woods, 
N. Dak. We are glad to have you with us, and hope that you enjoy 
the hearings. 

I would like to call to the attention of the subcommittee the manner 
in which “operation-management”’ is carried on, and the attention a 
committee of Congress gets at the Pentagon Building. 

I called to the committee’s attention yesterday and had inserted the 
proposal as mentioned in newspaper articles and letters to me about 
the establishment of an industrial creosoting plant by the Marine 
Corps. 

Prior to that time it was my responsibility to write a letter to the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps asking for information. That 
letter was written on February 20. This morning the committee 
received an acknowledgment saying that they will look into this 
matter and furnish the details later on. 

The subcommittee will continue this morning with Mr. Bendetsen, 
and I am sure the subcommittee members will allow the Chair to 
indulge to this extent, Mr. Holifield who is greatly interested in this 
subject and other subjects along this line has an engagement at 10:30 
to attend another committee meeting, so I am going to let Mr. 
Holifield ask such questions as he may desire at this time. 
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CLOTHING PROBLEMS 


Mr. Ho.irieitp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I hesitate to accept 
this courtesy, but I am quite interested in this clothing problem due 
to the fact that my background before coming to Congress was in the 
manufacturing of clothing. I operated a cut, trim, and make estab- 
lishment at one time before coming to Congress. I feel that I have 
some familiarity with it. I want. to ask just a few questions along 
that line, Mr. Bendetsen. 


PROGRESS IN CATALOGING CLOTHING ITEMS 


The first question I want to ask you is whether all clothing and 
footwear items will soon be cataloged? 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF HON. KARL R. BENDETSEN, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF THE ARMY AND ACTING CHAIRMAN OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE; AC- 
COMPANIED BY F. SHACKELFORD, DEPARTMENT COUNSELOR 
OF THE ARMY; JOHN MACY; BEN G. HUFF; ELMER P. WOHL; 
AND NATHAN BRODSKY, ASSISTANT VICE CHAIRMAN, SUPPLY 
MANAGEMENT, MUNITIONS BOARD 


Mr. Benpetsen. I think they will; yes, sir. 
CLOTHING ITEMS USED BY THE SERVICES 


Mr. Houtrietp. Do you approximately know how many items of 
clothing and footwear are involved in the three services? 

Mr. Benpetsen. I am not able to state the exact number. I[ can 
say to you that it is scheduled for completion by the end of March. 

Mr. Hourrreutp. By the end of March? 

Mr. Benpetsen. And I will provide, with your permission, for the 
record the exact number by services and the total. 

Mr. Hourrteitp. Thank you. I believe Admiral Fox testified there 
were, approximately, 1,000 items of Navy clothing. And it would be 
reasonable to assume that something under 5,000 would easily cover it. 

Mr. Benpetsen. It is under 5,000. 

Mr. Houiritetp. That would easily cover all of the items used by 
the three services. 

Mr. Benpetsen. Yes; we will furnish that for the record. 

(The information appears in exhibit 3A, p. 360.) 

Mr. Houtrietp. There were over 9,000 items in the medical cate- 
gory, and they have all been cataloged? 

Mr. BenpetsEn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirtetp. There is no reason in the world why the catalog- 
ing of clothing cannot be consummated very soon, is there? 

Mr. Benvetsen. I should see no reason why it should not be, Mr. 
Holifield. 

Mr. HouirieLtp. When these items are all cataloged, will they be 
put together in one place, the same as your medical catalog was 
concentrated in one volume? 

Mr. Benpetsen. When the catalog is completed? 
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Mr. Houirievp. I am speaking of the cataloging of clothing items. 

Mr. BenpetseN. When the catalog is completed, the clothing 
portion will form one section although it may be in more than one 
volume. 


LACK OF STANDARDIZATION OF SPECIFICATIONS AND PROCUREMENT OF 
“BAKERS CAPS” 


Mr. Hourrrevp. I think it is very important that they be put to- 
gether, because, if they are not put together, then you will not have 
the opportunity of comparison. 

I have before me the Federal Supply Management hearings of Au- 
gust 1951 and on page 345 there is listed a baker’s cap for the Navy 
and there are 10 sizes of baker’s cap. For the Marine Corps there are 
11 sizes. And for the Army there are six sizes. And they are all 
‘cap, cooks and bakers, white.”? That is the description of them. 

You can see the picture very clearly there. You have three separate 
services making baker’s caps in many different sizes and in different 
specifications and at different costs, running all the way from 25 
cents to 49 cents. 

That is just an indication of separate buying of a very common use 
item. 

One of the reasons why I think it is important that all of these 
items of clothing be put into one catalog is that there can be a 
comparison. And when the comparison is made, it is self-evident 
and there is no reason at all for the different sizes and the different 
specifications and the different prices on a simple thing like a baker’s 
cap. 

Mr. Brownson. Does he prefer the skull type or the mesh top, 
or the French chef style? 

Mr. Hourrretp. I would say that a determination should be made 
as to which type should be had. 

Mr. Benpersen. I would like to make these points, if I may. 
First, I will agree with you that it would seem to me that, certainly, 
is an item that could clearly be standardized without difficulty, 

Second, as to the prices which you have cited from page 345. These 
are not prices paid at the same time for the same quantities. The 
Navy price of 25 cents per unit is the 1945 price, the other prices 
were paid in other years, each different as to time of purchase and 
market conditions. 

Mr. Hourrtetp. That is true. That isright. The Army price was 
for May 1948. 

Mr. Benpretsen. Whereas in the case of the Marine Corps it was 
July 1948, and the Army, 34 cents, was in May 1948. 


NEED FOR STANDARDIZATION OF COMMON ITEMS 


Mr. Houtrrevp. I do not want to create a false impression, because 
[ think that has been a fallacy already committed by another commit- 
tee, not taking into consideration the date of purchase. I do not 
want it to stand in the record, but it is a fact that a thing like this, 
which is so common, if it is standardized you have a better chance 
to buy it at lower prices because your bids would be on the same 
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same specifications and the people could come in and bid on it at the 
same time. 

Mr. Brenpersen. I am sure that in a given purchase at the same 
time of a given quantity, you could then expect the same price. 
Standardization of the item and consolidated purchasing would be 
an aid. 

Mr. Hourriretp. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Benpersen. Surely. 


WHO HAS AUTHORITY TO STANDARDIZE ON COMMON ITEMS 


Mr. Houtrrevp. I want to ask you if Admiral Fowler will have the 
authority to make the decision to do this, to place all of these items 
in one catalog, or will the different services retain the authority to 
have separate catalogs and standards? 

Mr. Benpersen. There are two questions involved, as I see it, 
Mr. Holifield. 

First, it will be in one catalog; and that decision has already been 
made. Admiral Fowler has authority and responsibility for seeing 
to it that this decision is carried into effect. 

As to the standardization question, if there could not be agreement 
in the first instance it would have to go to the Munitions Board 
itself for the decision. It could not be made by the staff of the Board. 

Mr. Houirietp. Would Mr. Small, as head of the Munitions Board, 
have the authority to make that or would he, in turn, have to refer 
to the Chiefs of Staff? 

Mr. BenpetsEN. You mean to the Secretary of Defense? 

Mr. Houtrrevp. I mean to the Secretary of Defense, yes. 


SECRETARY OF DEFENSE TO DECIDE IN CASE OF DISPUTES 


Mr. Benpetsen. Well, I myself would hope that on such an item 
as this there would not be an appeal, but as the procedure stands—and 
this is the current policy of the Secretary of Defense—in the case of 
a question on which the members of the Board are not in agreement 
on a decision made by the chairman, if a service feels aggrieved, that 
service secretary may go to the Secretary of Defense and say, ‘Look, 
we think this is prejudicial to us, for this kind of a reason, and we would 
like to have a hearing before you. 

I would hope that ‘certainly would never be the case in the kind ot 
an item we are talking about. But I would have to say that the deci- 
sion, if made by the chairman in the case where the other members 
of the Board had not agreed, would not be final, because then the 
Secretary of the military department concerned, if he felt aggrieved 
by it for a substantial reason, may appeal. 


POSSIBILITY OF CHAIRMAN OF MUNITIONS BOARD DECIDING ON 
STANDARDS FOR COMMON-USE ITEMS 


Mr. Houtrie_p. It seems to me that right there is something that 
ought to be taken care of. I think that the Chairman of the Munitions 
Board should be given the authority to make determinations in the 
case of common-use items. It is absolutely ridiculous for common-use 
items to be appealed to the Secretary of Defense. 
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It seems to me that when you have a man in as high a position as 
the Chairman of the Munitions Board, he certainly should be given 
the opportunity to make these decisions without an appeal going to 
the Secretary of Defense. 

You understand, I am speaking on common-use items. It seems 
to me a directive should be issued which would put into a category the 
items which could not be appealed, in order to expedite this job of 
cataloging, leaving, of course, those items which should be subject to 
appeal as they are at the present time. 

That is just my personal feeling. 

Mr. Benpersen. I would assume that you mean in the case of non- 
technical common-use items. 

Mr. Houtrieup. That is right, common-use items. 

Mr. Brenpersen. Of course, there are both types of common-use 
items. 

Mr. Hoxrrietp. Nontechnical you classify those pertaining to par- 
ticular service for a particular purpose. 

Mr. Curris. It would not be common-use. 

Mr. Benpetsen. No. There are technical items. To give you an 
example of a common-use item that is highly technical, let us say it 
would be an aircraft or a ball bearing to make my point. 

Mr. Houtrieip. | think you are stretching a point there. We 
understand common-use items as we have discussed the term in this 
subcommittee, not to include machine guns or submarines or airplanes 
or anything like that. Those we consider as being of particular use 
to a service. 

Mr. Benpersen. | understand you, sir. 

We have, as a matter of fact, three classifications which really are 
important: In the common-use class there are the nontechnical. And 
an example would be the one you have cited, a baker's cap. 

We have the technical, where they are used, in fact, by more than 
one service. 

Then we have the non-common-use items, which are used only by 
one service, 

And | assume by your suggestion you are referring to the first 
category, which | would understand to be such. 

Mr. Houirietp. I would certainly refer to it that way, with this 
reservation: that I think the classification of a common-use item 
should be pretty broad. I think it should be broad enough to include 
clothing. 

1 believe this committee believes that clothing is a common-use 
item and should not be excluded on the technical or any other basis. 

Mr. Benpetsen. I understand, sir. 

Mr. Hourrtetp. Our subcommittee was very much pleased. 1 think, 
when Admiral Fowler was appointed to this recent position, and also 
his assurance to my subcommittee that it was in the nature of a 
permanent appointment rather than just a short-term appointment 
as were those of some of his predecessors. And we hope that the 
Department of Defense will keep him in that job as long as he does 
a good job, and we think he will do a good job. 

Mr. Benpetsen. I strongly share your view. 1 think he is a most 
competent officer. He is a good appointment and has been given a 
clear charter. 
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CONTINUITY OF SERVICE FOR QUALIFIED STAFF 


Mr. Houirietp. Without passing judgment on his competence— 
and I happen to believe that he is competent—1 think that the im- 
portant thing is that a man in the top spot be given continuity of 
service because of background of experience and technical knowledge 
which he accumulates and which is lost when a new man comes in, 
There is a lag period there for the new man to acquaint himself with 
the job. And, it being such a technical job, it takes a long time to 
really get into the harness, as you say, and to do the job as efficiently 
as the fellow who just left. 

Mr. Benpersen. I agree with you most heartily. 


ENDORSEMENT OF CATALOGING PROGRAM 


Mr. Hourrieip. Do you think that the cataloging program is on 
the right track now, that this uniform Federal cataloging program 
is the answer? Are you sold on that, or do you have mental reserva- 
tions as to the rightness of the decision that has been made? 

What I mean by that is, do you subscribe, as some do, that there 
should be two catalogs, military and civilian? 

Mr. Brenpersen. Well, I think that the decision that has been 
made is sound. I think what vou ultimately come out with in any- 
thing that large, which is practically a large bookshelf—it is an 
expansible, dynamic, living thing in which the sheets are always 
changing—that you have sections of it, and I think it is a sound 
decision. 

I have every hope and every conviction that it will produce great 
benefits. 

Really, cataloging has, you know, two very distinct and different 
parts which I would compare to the job, let us say, of writing a book, 
on the one hand, and the job of printing it, on the other. They are 
quite different, of course. 

Behind the first there has to be some very wel] organized, continuing 
research. 

When any consumer, whether it be the military or anybody else, 
goes into the market to buy any item, say a new item which is found to 
be necessary, that purchaser does not know and in many cases cannot 
know what the many component elements really are; whether they are 
like something else that he is using to maintain some different end item. 
So the research job behind it has to be a continuing thing. 

If | buy, let us say, a wrist watch for myself or in quantity—say 
I am in business and I supply them to my people—lI have to maintain 
the watches. Let us say there isa pin through the case which attaches 
the watch to the bracelet. If lam ina large operation it may develop 
that I have several hundred things requiring maintenance which use, 
though I do not know it now exactly, the same little pin. If I con- 
ducted the research required to find this out I could buy pin stocks for 
many uses and I could cut it up and save a lot of money. 

That process behind the cataloging which is a hard job of constant 
research has to be continued to make it pay off. 

I think with that behind it, with a continuing effort, that it is a sound 
decision. 
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And then when the process of buying and computation of require- 
ments enables the buyer to identify the things he is told to buy to the 
catalogue, there is bound to be a very sound result. 

Mr. Hourrieip. I thank you very much for your responsive answers, 
Mr. Secretary. And I want to thank the members of the committee 
for their courtesy in allowing me to precede them in the questioning. 
| appreciate it very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bonner. We are glad to have vou, sir. Mr. Brownson? 


IMPLEMENTATION OF RECOMMENDATIONS OF PAINT STUDY 


Mr. Brownson. Mr. Bendetsen, I asked if you could get for me the 
information as to what had been done to tmplement the recommenda- 
tions of this single Department procurement of paint report 

Mr. Benpersen. First, the report did not recommend that the 
single procurement assignment of paint be brought to an end. What 
the report said was that there had not been significant benefits and 
cited the reasons why they felt there had not been significant benefits 
from the single procurement assigament. They went on to say, at 
the conclusion of the report, and I would like to make this point clearly, 
on page 103——if you will note in paragraph (f) on page 103 and page 
104—they make three recommendations under (f) (2) (a), first, to 
continue the present single Department procurement on a certain basis 
there described. 

Mr. Brownson. Let us finish that sentence and then take steps to 
overcome the present division of responsibility and to get closer 
working relationships. 

Mr. Benpetsen. That is the correlation that I mentioned vester- 
day. 

Mr. Brownson. What have vou done about that? 

Mr. Benpetrson. Well, sir, may I complete for the record this 
analysis? 

Mr. Brownson. I would rather have it point by point, but it is 
all right if you want to do it that way. 

Mr. Benpetsen. | thought we had an impression vesterday that 
they had recommended the discontinuance of the single service 

Mr. Brownson. I did not intend to give that impression. What | 
intended to imply was that they had examined the single Department 
procurement only as you were operating it and as such any condemna- 
tion they made reflected only on the wal it was being currently 
administered, not on the general philosophy of single Department 
procurement, 

Mr. Benpetsen. That ts right. They went on to say that if you 
cannot overcome the difficulties we cite, then go back to the other 
method. That is what the recommendation was. 

Mr. Curtis. What do you mean by other method, vou mean of 
nonsingle? 


HARVARD GROUP DID NOT RECOMMEND DISCONTINUANCE OF SINGLE- 
SERVICE PROCUREMENT OF PAINT 


Mr. BeNpETSEN. That is right. It says that if vou cannot find a 
way to overcome the deficiencies which we as a group cite, we recom- 
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mend then as a third alternative that you turn the assignment back 
to the individual services with adqeuate supervision to assure that the 
proper organizations are in fact established within each service. 

I am only trying to make the point that they did not make a recom- 
mendation in the initial case to discontinue single service procurement 
of paint. 

MILITARY ATTITUDE TOWARD IMPROVEMENTS 


Mr. Curtis. If vou will vield for a minute, that is exactly what is 
bothering me about all of these things. It looks to me like the Miuli- 
tary deliberately is sabotaging this thing whenever they can. 

Mr. Benpersen. | would like to say 

Mr. Curtis. There is not the real spirit and desire to put these 
things into effect, because every time we come back to it, it is not how 
you can do it and get it done, it is back again to the question of whether 
you want to do it or not. 

Mr. BenpeTseEN. Sir, if you will allow me, I think I can answer. 

Mr. Curtis. Well, it is just this case and every case that it is that 
way. 

Mr. Benpetsen. The fact of the matter is that the Department has 
decided that it will remedy the deficiencies, has been working on it in 
good faith and is not going to turn it back to separate service procure 
ment. The fact that an independent group makes a statement like 
this should not be regarded as bad faith on the part of the services. 
We have not decided to turn it back. I want to make it very clear, 
sir. This should point to the fact that there is no intention to retro- 
gress, 

Mr. Curtis. Well, I will take that up later. Thank vou. 

Mr. Benpetsen. On the specific recommendations there has been 
assigned to each department point by point the responsibility for 
curing the deficiencies they cite. 

I have, for example, in the case of the Army, a report which, the 
Army made on the remedial action being taken by the Army on the 
basis of this report to cure the deficiencies under the single-service 
method. 

OVERUSE OF NEGOTIATED CONTRACTS 


Mir. Brownson. Does that imelude a recommendation that they 
make less use of negotiated contracts for paint purchases, which was 
one of the prime recommendations of the Harvard group? 


WHO CAN SET PRIORITIES ON PAINT PURCHASES 


Mr. Benpersen. That point was referred to the Munitions Board 
staff for action as being a proper thing at the defense level to cure. 

Mr. Brownson. Was there anything done? It struck me in our 
discussion vesterday we hit on a very pertinent point. Here we are 
with this Navy-Air Supply officer sitting up here buying paint, and 
#s he buys this paint he has to take these requisitions that come in to 
him from the Army and Navy and Air Force in chronological order, 
according to their statement, and buv the paint. Has anybody riven 
anvone any authority to establish priorities under the reoreanization 
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Mr. BenpetseN. Yes, priorities are established by the Munitions 
Board. 

Mr. Brownson. How does that work? 

Mr. Benpetsen. They have to get the concurrence of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in the general system of priority establishment in 
important cases. 

Mr. Brownson. You mean to buy some paint we have to get the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff in here, too? 

Mr. Benpetsen. I do not think so—there are relative matters. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff would come into the picture on major matters. 

Mr. Prownson. The Army and the Air Force want a lot of paint 
at the same time. How do we decide who will get the paint? It has 
seemed to me that that is where this system is bogged down. 

Mr. Benpetsen. What they would do in that case, if there were 
not enough paint, if l understand vour question, would be to apportion 
it between the services—this would be accomplished by direct inter- 
service action in most cases. If the services could not agree, then it 
would have to go to the Munitions Board. 

Mr. Brownson. Who would apportion it? 

Mr. Benpersen. It would be apportioned by the Munitions Board 
if necessary, if it were not agreed to by the services. The purchasing 
officer cannot make the apportionment. He is not in a position to 
know how to assess the priorities of need. 

That would be true in any organization and in any business. He 
does not make a decision as to priorities or apportionments. 

Mr. Brownson. But it seems to me that the Munitions Board | 
very hich to have to ¢o for priorities on these nontechnical common-use 
Items. 

Mr. Benprersen. Well, I do not think as a practical working matter 
that it would go to the Board. It would only go, if necessary 

Mr. Brownson. Who would it go to if it did not go to the Board? 

Mr. Benprersen. Under the Munitions Board is a staff on which 
there is representation from the three departments. They work 
constantly. They work daily. They solve many problems, such as 
this from day to day. They are the people who are first looked to 

Mr. Brownson. A committee? 

Mr. Benprersen. I suppose you would call it that, sir. 

Mr. Rrownson. What I am getting at is this statement on page 8 
where they say, “moreover, since the Navy Aviation Supply Office 
fills the requirement of each service in the order in which they are 
received the impact on prices of the competing requirements of the 
services is substantially the same as it would have been if each service 
had advertised its own requirements and placed its own contracts.” 

One of the reasons why we have always felt that single Depart- 
ment procurement was a better method, was because it did permit 
purchasing to secure the best possible price, and did allow scheduling 
to phase the purchasing throughout the period in which the industry 
could absorb it, without the emergency purchasing which was employe “d 
to secure this 5 or 6 million gallons of paint where premiums were paid 


ASSEMBLING AND PHASING REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. BenpetsEeN. By assembling the requirements and putting them 
on a phased basis I agree with you that ought to be a benefit 
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Mr. Brownson. That cannot be done if they are put on a purely 
chronological basis which is, apparently, the system which the Harvard 
School found was operating. 

Mr. Benpetsen. That is one of the deficiencies. 

Mr. Brownson. Did we correct that one? 

Mr. Benpertsen. That is one of the deficiencies which I understand 
is being corrected. 

However, the point is that the purchasing officer himself cannot 
make the decision. 


LACK OF DECISION MAKING AUTHORITY BELOW SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Brownson. The point is that I am very disturbed by finding 
out that practically nobody below the Secretary of Defense can make 
a decision. That is what worries me about this whole thing. You 
are getting into this mass of interchanging buck slips back and forth. 
It just seems to me that somewhere there has got to be a clearly de- 
fined line of authority. And that is what I cannot establish. That 
is what worries me. 

Mr. Benpersen. Well, sir, as you know it is a matter of philosophy. 
Many actions—thousands of them are taken without going to the 
Secretary of Defense or the secretaries of the services wherein such 
problems are ironed out. 

Mr. Brownson. It’s a matter of economy, so far as I am concerned 
and a matter of how our unification law which we have on the books 
works. 

Mr. Benpersen. Congress did not create a single department, and 
that is a very important consideration. 

Mr. Brownson. But it created a coordinating department. 

Mr. Benpetsen. They created a coordinating device, but not a 
single department. 


NEED FOR CLARIFICATION OF NATIONAL SECURITY ACT 


Mr. Brownson. Do you think the Unification Act needs clarifica- 
tion—do you think the legislation needs amendment. ? 

Mr. BenpetseNn. I think you have to arrive at a fundamental 
decision as a matter of congressional policy whether you want a single 
department or you do not want one. 

What you have now is not a single department. And as long as 
you do not have it, you cannot get the clear line of decision that you 
are talking about. This makes inevitable the use of coordinating 
devices and cross-checking. That is the first point. 


SECRETARIES ADMINISTER OWN DEPARTMENTS 


You have three military departments. And in all fairness let us 
start there. There are three departments. The law says that each 
service Secretary shall administer his own Department. All right, 
that is where you begin. 

Now when there is a requirement for paint or for any other item 
which in perfectly good faith one of the departments feels that it 


requires in a certain quantity by a certain time, and you give a 
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single-service procurement responsibility to another de ‘partment you 
cannot let that man at the end of the line, who is a buyer, make the 
decision as to who gets it. 

So what is your choice? The only thing you can turn to is a 
mechanism for arriving at that decision if it has to be made. Now 
that is always bound to sound cumbersome. It is not as cumbersome 
as it sounds but under any system it is a complex business. 

As a matter of fact, hundreds and hundreds of decisions are made 
every day without going through this whole labyrinth of people. 
They are in good faith making the system work. They do get 
together and they call each other on the phone and say, “Bill, here 
is the situation, will you go along with this?” And the answer is, 
“Yes.” And that is what they do. 

Mr. Brownson. That is just how that decision to buy 6 million 
gallons of paint all at once was made, because there was nobody to 
say, “No.” 

The Army said, ‘‘We want it.”’ 

They put their order in, and they phased it through and the Navy 
procured it, until it finally stopped. 

Mr. Benpersen. | will concede that an overbuying or an over- 
statement of requirement is a breakdown of the system. This could 
happen in any system. There are no panaceas for this. 

Mr. Brownson. That is right, because there is nobody higher up 
to put his finger on it and say, “No.” Under this gentlemanly agree- 
ment, where everybody cooperates with everybody else and scratches 
everybody's back there can be no real economy. 

Mr. Curtis. The system itself is wrong. 

Mr. Brownson. That is right. 

Mr. Benpersen. I would like to say such errors under any system 
can occur and will occur. 

If I may, the picture on paint, with the permission of the com- 
mittee, I should like to place in the record. This document shows 
that the situation was not as bad as it was made out to be on investi- 
gation. If I may place this in the record. 

Mr. Brownson. I would like to have that. Will the chairman 
permit that? 

Mr. Benpertsen. I have an analysis of it. 

Mr. Brownson. I ask unanimous consent that it be placed in the 
record at this point. 

Mr. Bonner. Without objection that will be done. 

(The chart entitled “Supply Status of 13 Major Paint Items,”’ 
is as follows:) 
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CORRECTIONS INSTITUTED BY ARMY IN PAINT PURCHASING 


Mr. Benpersen. On the overbuying, first of all, we are making 
detailed supply analyses on a bimonthly basis, instead of semi- 
annually, for the 13 major paint items with which we are concerned. 

We are not permitting any further procurement with respect to 
items that appear to be in short supply until stated requirements have 
been clearly verified. Any future paint requirement will be limited to 
amounts required to cover consumption demands for a period not to 
exceed 3 months plus procurement lead time. 

Those are steps which I feel are good steps and will tend to remedy 
the kind of a deficiency you cite. I understand that the other two 
services are taking parallel action. 


SUPPLY SYSTEM FOR COMMON NONTECHNICAL ITEMS 


Mr. Brownson. Do you think, Mr. Bendetsen, that a common 
supply system, set up on the Department of Defense level, to procure 
common nontechnical supplies, a concept not too close to but roughly 
fitting into the same type of operation as the British Ministry of 
Supply would ultimately result in supply economy and effectiveness 
by making one consolidated unit which would handle all common- 
use items for the Army, Navy, and Air Force and thus escape this 
tripartite set-up that exists now? 

Mr. Benpetsen. | once strongly favored such a supply service. 
And I can only give you my views as a matter of personal opinion. 

Mr. Brownson. That is what I want. I respect your business 
judgment pretty highly. 

Mr. Benpersen. I do not think it would. The reason I do not 
think so is because I feel it would be so large as to be less manageable 
than it ought to be, perhaps less manageable than at present. What 
vou would have there would be a still further separation into four 
elements instead of three. You would have an organization which at 
best could never decide priorities. That is a pretty important point. 

Mr. Curtis. Why not? 

Mr. Brownson. I cannot see why they cannot decide priorities on 
typewriters, mimeograph paper, and common-use items. There is 
nothing sacred about them. You have a stockage level. You have 
arate of issue. There is a basis on which every one of these requisi- 
tions has to be placed. 

Mr. Curtis. Somebody has to decide priority. 

Mr. Benpersen. As to those items I think very largely a good part 
of them are purchased by the Federal Bureau of Supply, not all of 
them, but the type you mention. However, | understood you to 
mean, for example, clothing. That sounds common enough. 

Mr. Brownson. We would like to get it into the common-use field 
again, but every time somebody changes a uniform they make it a 
technical item for that particular service. 

Mr. Benpersen. I would like, if 1 may, to enlarge on my point, 
response to your question. 

Clothing for troops is just as important as ammunition for troops. 
You cannot put your people into battle under adverse weather condi- 
tions without protecting them. 
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Mr. Brownson. We have done that several times under this 
present system, but I suppose that is beyond the point. 

Mr. Benpetsen. I do not know that we have, sir. 

Mr. Curtis. We certainly did in Korea. 

Mr. Brownson. We certainly did in Korea, and in the fall and 
winter campaign in Germany. 

Mr. Benpetsen. I am familiar with what happened in World War 
Il. I wasthere. I can enlarge on what happened. And that would 
not have been cured by a fourth department or a fourth service. 
That was a breakdown somewhere else, far out in the forward areas, 
as | think you know, was the case in Korea. 

Mr. Brownson. Then I do not think we should use those emotional 
tvpes of arguments to say that we should not have a fourth 
Department. 


PURCHASING ORGANIZATION CAN’T SET PRIORITIES 


Mr. Benpersen. I do not think the winter clothing problem we 
had has anything to do with a fourth department. What I am try- 
ing to illustrate is that I do not believe that a buying organization 
in the military business can determine priorities. I think they have 
to be determined by the user, by the source of the need, not by the 
person who buys. 

Mr. Brownson. Of course, it goes through a normal stage. Your 
first step is prior planning. You have to give an idea of what you 
need, no matter who you buy it for. 

Mr. Benpetsen. And when you will need it. 

Mr. Brownson. And when you will need it; yes. Whenever your 
prior planning is thrown off schedule you always run into difficulty 
under any system. That will be inevitable. I mean, if you gamble 
that the Kroean war will be over at any given time and you are 
proven wrong, Po matter what system you have, it will not work out. 

Mr. Benpetrsen. That is right. 


UNIFICATION ACT REQUIRES SECRETARY OF DEFENSE TO ELIMINATE 
UNNECESSARY OVERLAPPING AND DUPLICATION 


Mr. Bonner. Let me ask Mr. Bendetsen one question. 

Just now when you were speaking of the Unification Act you set 
out the three different services, their understandi:g of the act. 

Does not the Unification Act, the law, also direct the Secretary to 
eliminate unnecessary overlapping and duplication? 

Mr. Benpertsen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. Well, now, so far I have been unable to find out any 
instances where he has issued directives to eliminate overlapping and 
duplication. And that is what we have been talking about all of 
the time. Who does? 

Mr. Benpetsen. | think there are instances, Mr. Chairman. For 
example, the Secretary of Defense, the first one, established the 
Military Sea Transport Service in one Department. 

Mr. Bonner. Why did not the Secretary of Defense just issue an-> 


order and tell them what to do? 
» 


Mr. BeNpetsen. Or what, sir? 
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Mr. Bonner. Mr. Brownson has been talking about this paint 
matter. Why could not the Secretary of Defense, under the law, 
just say what is what about this? 

Mr. Benpersen. Well, he can, sir. 

The requirements were cut. 

Mr. Bonner. Was it the result of his directive? 


MUNITIONS BOARD MAKES PURCHASE ASSIGNMENTS 


Mr. Benpersen. It was the result of action by the Munitions 
Board who acts for him as his staff agency, and on his behalf. But 
he has, as a matter of fact, made many assignments of procurement 
responsibility. That is going on allof the time. Almost every meet- 
ing of the Munitions Board has on its agenda for action the assign- 
ment to a given service of a common item for purchase. It has been 
going on since the beginning of unification and is going on today. 
It may not be going on as fast as you would like, but I would like to 
make the point that it is going on. 

Mr. Brownson. How often does the Munitions Board meet? 

Mr. BenpetseN. Once a week. I believe it meets every week at 
9:30 on Thursday. 

Mr. Brownson. Are there three Under Secretaries there, that is, 
are they themselves normally present, or do they send representatives? 


PROCUREMENT SECRETARIES ON MUNITIONS BOARD 


Mr. Benpersen. That is the Procurement Secretaries, not neces- 
sarily Uoder Secretaries. It is up to each service secretary to de- 
cide which assistant will get the assigmrment. It can be eithee and 
Under or an Assistant Secretary in each Department. 

Mr. Brownson. The Under Secretaries or the Assistant Secretaries? 

Mr. Benpetsen. They are the members. They attend in person. 

Mr. Brownson. Can you tell me then, in connection with the 
Munitions Poard, why is it that when you open the Official Register 
and read the list of Munitions Poard personnel, that agency which 
was primarily considered to be a civilian control mechanism under 
the civilian Secretaries is staffed today with more military people 
than it is with civilian people? 

Mr. Benpetsen. | did not have the impression that it was. I 
think that it is not. Do you have the figures Mr. Brodsky. If I may, 
Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mr. Brodsky to speak on that. 

Mr. Bropsky. Roughly 114 military of a staff of 800. 

Mr. Brownson. I was speaking of the level who are deemed of 
sufficient importance so that their names appear in the Official 
Register. When I counted them up the other night it came out just 
over 50-50, military and civilian. 

I realize that when you take in all of the technical assistants and 
other people vou will find that it comes out the other way. I was a 
little distur>ed to find what had always been to me one of our chief 
civilian checks, the Munitions Poard had so many militarv personnel. 

Mr. Benpertsen. I do not know that I can answer that question. 
But I will be glad to look into it for you. 
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Mr. Brownson. I wish you would have one of your staff do one 
thing, just check the trend over the years since World War IT and 
see which way it is moving. 

Mr. Benpersen. | will be glad to and provide it for the record, if 
you wish. 

Mr. Bonner. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to appears in exhibit 4, p. 369.) 

Mr. Brownson. Thank you very much. You have been very coop- 
erative. J want to compliment you on the job you are doing. 

Mr. Bonner. I want to pursue this medical study, and then I 
want Mr. Lantaif to go into certain questions that he wants to ask. 


MEDICAL SUPPLY STUDIES 


There is underway now the study by Booz, Allen and Hamilton 
on medical supply. That is correct, is it not, Mr. Bendetsen? 

Mr. Benpertsen. If [ understand the question, yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. Now then, you are familiar with the studies that have 
previously been made. 

There was a study by Lieutenant Commander Cuzon, Secretary 
Kenney. That was in 1947. 

Then the Keyser-Mitchim study in 1947. That was the Depart- 
ment of the Army. 

Then the War Manpower Board in December of 1947. 

The Hawley Board in February 1948. That was for the Secretary 
of Defense. 

Then there was the Commission on Organization of Executive 
Branch of the Government, in 1948. That is the Hoover Commission. 

Then there was the temporary panel, Northeast Area Subcommittee 
on Facilities and Services, in 1948. 

And there was another study of the Commission on Organization 
of the Executive Branch of the Government entitled, “Report of the 
Subcommittee on Medical Supply Committee on Federal Medical 
Services, November 1948.” 

Then there was a Bureau of the Budget report, September 1950, 
entitled, “‘Medical Supply: Systems of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force.” 

And then there was the Munitions Board report, Department of 
Defense, entitled, “Interim Report on Survey of Effectiveness of 
Current Military Procurement,” January 1949. 

Then another Munitions Board report, Department of Defense, 
entitled, ‘‘ Procurement of Medical Supplies,”’ in June 1949. 

And then one entitled, ‘Coordination of Procurement Between 
the War and Navy Departments,” in February of 1949. 

Why is it necessary to have this additional study by Booz, Allen & 
Hamilton? (See exhibit 5, p. 382.) 

Mr. BenpertseN. I shall have to look into the specific contract, 
Mr. Chairman. I am sorry that I cannot at this moment provide 
you with an anéwer, because I am not directly familiar with it. 


COST OF SUPPLY STUDIES BY CONSULTANTS 


Mr. Bonner. Well, do you know or have you any idea then what 
all of these studies cost, that are still going on and new ones beginning? 
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Mr. Benpetsen. We are now collecting, as I believe we advised 
you yesterday, a complete record of management studies by outside 
agencies, their cost, and also an analysis of the results. Could I 
provide that for the record? 


APPROVAL OF STUDIES BY CONSULTANTS 


Mr. Bonner. Were all of these approved by the Management 
Committee? 

Mr. BenpetsEeN. Not all of them, sir. A good many of those 
started before the Management Committee came into being which was, 
I think, in August of 1949. 

Mr. Bonner. Do you not think it would be a good idea to coordi- 
nate and have the Management Committee pass on these studies? 

Mr. Benversen. I do, yes, sir, at least those at the defense level. 
And the Department of the Army is taking care of that matter itself. 
Ihave taken such action. Asa matter of fact, shortly after I came into 
office I did so as to our own activities. 

Mr. Curtis. What is that date, sir—what was the date you took 
office? 

Mr. BenpetseEn. I came into office in January of 1950. 


FINDINGS OF MANAGEMENT SURVEYS 


Mr. Bonner. Let’s get all of the studies correlated. I would like 
for you to send a copy of your findings to this subcommittee so that 
we can insert it in the record. 

Mr. Benpetsen. Very well, sir. 

I wonder if I could, with your permission, arrive at an agreement 
on that. Would it be satisfactory to the subcommittee if we made it 
of record on March 15? We are conducting a thorough analysis and 
we would like to complete the task. We also have a request from two 
other committees for the same date. We are undertaking to prepare it. 

Mr. Bonner. That will be ail right. 

(The information referred to appears in exhibit 6, p. 383.) 

Mr. Bonner. That is one thing that is interesting. Many studies 
are being conducted. Do you know what the Booz, Allen, Hamilton 
study cost? That is a new one right now. 

Mr. Benpetsen. I do not, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. That could be found out quickly, could it not? 

Mr. BenpverseEn. Yes, sir, immediately. We will try to find out. 

Mr. Bonner. We will put that in the record here this morning. 
There is no one in the room who happens to know what it costs? 

Mr. Bropsxy. I do not know about the cost, but I know what the 
purpose of the study is. 

(The information referred to appears in exhibit 5, p. 382.) 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Lantaff. 


SYSTEMS OF FISCAL CONTROL 


Mr. Lantarr. Mr. Bendetsen, in our investigation of cross-servicing 
and single-service procurement and distribution testimony was given 
the committee that each service has a different system of fiscal control 
which is required by law. Are you familiar with those problems? 
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Mr. BenpetseN. I am familiar with them, sir. And I had the 
opinion, after looking into it at some length, that there are no legal 
barriers of a significant nature standing in the way of the standardi- 
zation and simplification of our fiscal procedures. That is a field in 
which I, personally, have great interest. 

I have established a very close working relationship, which I value 
very highly, with the General Accounting Office. 

I think that a large number of our fiscal procedures, as you know, 
have grown up over the years. Often in the past there has been a 
regulation adopted to overcome some particular problem and it has 
been left standing and applied to other cases. 

My own impression of it is, and I believe that my view is shared by 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Mr. McNeil, the Comptroller, 
that there are no significant legal barriers. It is a matter of working 
out in the Department with the concurrence of the General Account- 
ing Office over a period of time those changes which would bring our 
procedures more closely into line. 

That is my view of it, sir. I am familiar with the problems. 


STUDIES TO STANDARDIZE FISCAL CONTROLS 


Mr. Lanrarr. Is there any study under way in the Department of 
Defense to standardize these fiscal control practices so as to facilitate 
cross servicing and single-service procurement? 

Mr. BenpersEN. Yes, sir, that is a continuing effort which stems 
from before my time, but from the time when the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense comptroller was established by law a plan was developed 
on the basis of which they are attacking the problem step by step. 

We are undertaking these steps generally. 

First of all, we are trying to bring into line our substantive programs 
with the budget programs, so that when you plan in the budget cycle 
you can identify clearly a responsibility for substantive action with the 
budget program itself, so that there is a complete enmeshment. 
There was not in the past. 

For example, in the Army, until a year ago, I think there were, ap- 
proximately 22 appropriations. They did not fit in the program. 
One of the 22 appropriations, for instance, was split between several 
program commanders. 

In the performance budget we are authorized and are trying to bring 
those into alinement. We do not want to move too fast. 

We work closely with the Appropriations Committees to keep them 
informed of the progress. We work closely with the Bureau of the 
Budget and the General Accounting Office. 


STOCK FUNDS 


The next thing we are trying to do is the establishment of stock 
funds. I think one of your questions relates to that. 

Under that kind of an arrangement you are placed on a truly ex- 
penditure basis as to consumable items. In other words, you have 
shelf stocks in reserve that are set up as assets, but you cannot pull 
them off the shelf in a given year and consume them unless you get an 
appropriation that year to represent what you consume. That would 
give you a closer control, from a management point of view over what 
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you really are spending annually and what it is costing to operate the 
establishment. 
INDUSTRIAL-TYPE PLANTS 


In our industrial-type plants like our arsenals, which are not engaged 
in volume production, except for the Detroit tank plant, which is an 
exception 1 will be glad to explain—we are moving to set up with 
industrial funds. 

PRINTING PLANTS 


What you do really is in effect to incorporate the activity. We 
have done it in the case of printing plants. And we adopted a cost 
system just like a business firm. It is given a capital fund and a 
capital plant, and when it is called on to do printing for anybody it 
has got to have a price that competes. And it has got to know 
exactly what its costs are.. And it must, on the basis of what it per- 
forms in the way of the service, actually recoup the costs. 

Thus again, in such an activity in a given year you have a control 
over your costs. You know exactly where you stand. 

There are many installations over a period of time which, I think, 
we can and should bring under that kind of accounting and manage- 
ment control. 

We are trying to arrive at a definitive system of responsibility 
accounting, so that if you have an installation, say out in the field 
and you have a man in charge of it, he is made accountable and 
responsible for all of the resources which go into the operation. He 
must make his estimate. He must justify on the way up all of his 
estimates. And he is accountable for what is spent and for per- 
formance. 

Heretofore, in all of the departments, you had and still have a 
situation at, say, a given installation where he has to look to four or 
five different people not under his control for his resources. Thus he 
is not in a line management or command position over a depot or a 
post camp or station or whatever type installation may be involved. 
He has an excuse, 


MILITARY SEA TRANSPORT SERVICE 


We have an excellent opportunity, in the case of the Military Ses 
Transport Service to work out simplified billing procedures. 

There is a limit to which you can go and really save money on the 
costing of that kind of an operation in detail. What we are trying to 
arrive at, and we are getting full cooperation from the General Ac- 
counting Office and the Bureau of the Budget, is a simplified system 
of billing for shipments, either on sea transport ships or bottoms 
chartered by them to haul military supplies and equipment, or on 
bills of lading on commercial bottoms the same way, so that they will 
bill the services for their portion, the cost of the operation, by quarters, 
perhaps. Thus you know exactly what the costs are ‘annually for 
that operation. 

SMALL PURCHASES 


We are trying to simplify. I think we are making good progress. 
There is much to be done. I am not really satisfied. We are trying 
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to cut down the procedures relating to small purchases. In other 
words, local purchases that you do not have to put through your 
supply system, an expensive procedure, if you put it all the way 
through, for a small purchase. 

We are trying to bring into closer control our expenditures from an 
accounts payable basis. From that point of view, to simplify the 
processing of a voucher from a supplier to the point of payment, to 
shorten the time, cut down the copies, cut down the steps through 
which it passes which were all erected with the idea in mind of trying 
to protect the public funds. 

Mr. Lantarr. In that respeet—— 

Mr. Benpetrsen. Which I think went much too far and can be 
simplified. 

Mr. Lanrarr. In that respect, Mr. Secretary-—— 

Mr. Benversen. And still protect the public. 


INCREASE IN PAPER WORK 


Mr. Lantarr. A contractor who has a contract, I believe, with the 
Quartermaster, informed me recently that he had a similar contract 
in the last war. He was required to submit to Philadelphia six copies 
of his invoice. He made up six copies, retained two, and sent four 
forward. 

He is now required to make up to 26 copies of his invoice and 
send 24 forward. 

What occasions such red tape as that in connection with procure- 
ment? That adds to the cost of procurement if he has to have that 
many people around to do that. 


OPERATION RED TAPE 


Mr. Benpetsen. It adds to his cost and to our cost. That is 
exactly the type of thing we are trying to cut out under an operation 
that we have in the Army under the direction of the Secretary known as 
Operation Red Tape. The objective is to simplify. 

Mr. Lanvarr. Are you familiar with that type of practice that I 
just mentioned? 

Mr. BEeNDETSEN. Yes, sir. And we bave made quite a few strides 
in getting that kind of thing cut back to size where it belongs. 

As a matter of fact, | can cite you an even more horrible example, 
as long as you are ta!king about it. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Don’t bother. 


COST OF PAPER WORK 


Mr. BrenpetseN. Here is a case that in a local purchase by a 
depot—this was a year ago—that amounted to $3. It was from a 
hardware merchant in town. He delivered the item. And they said, 
“Where is yqur voucher?” 

He said, “You can have the item free. I cannot afford to prepare 
it.” 

We have moved toward the simplification as to the number and the 
flow and the points of control over vouchers and still provide adequate 
protection. 

I agree with you that that is a field which requires constant effort. 
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STAFF NEEDED FOR PAPER WORK 


Mr. Lantarr. As a result of this excessive number of invoices this 
particular contractor pointed out to me that there were several 
thousand more employees required in the Philadelphia Quartermaster 
Depot, just to handle all of this administrative red tape. 

So if your studies are successful in that field it will, undoubtedly, 
lead to your being able to eliminate many of those employees, will it 
not? 

Mr. Benpertsen. | would like to look at the number of employees 
in the depot. I would doubt that it would result in several thousand 
more. 

Mr. Lantarr. I will give you the specific details on it then. 

Mr. Benpersen. I think that, certainly, you can reduce the 
number of people in administrative work. 


REVOLVING FUNDS 


Mr. Lantarr. Getting back to this revolving fund that you speak 
about, this incorporation, frankly, I am not too clear on it. 

Let us assume that the Army, Navy, and Air Force each decide 
that they need to buy a thousand cans of paint apiece next year. 
And they request funds to buy that thousand cans of paint. Congress 
appropriates the money. That is credited then to each service to 
buy a thousand cans of paint. 

They will go through the process that we have described here this 
morning. 

Why cannof those funds be made available to a joint procurement 
agency to purchase during the year on a scheduled basis 3,000 cans of 
paint? 

Why is it necessary to have 3,900 cans of paint in the bank, so to 
speak, which has to be capitalized by Congress in order for them to 
draw their needs for that year? 

Why is it necessary to have this process which looks to me like a 
sort of another pipeline arrangement where we have to have ware- 
houses to put this stock in in order for the services to draw on it during 
the next year? 

Mr. BenpetseN. You would not increase your stockage if you 
established a stockpile. You would still buy only the 3,000 cans of 
paint. 

Mr. Lantarr. Well, yes, but you would have to buy 3,000 cans of 
paint initially to have your stock on hand for the services to draw on. 

Mr. Benpetsen. No, sir. Here is the way it works: If your 
supply system could be billed for current requirements in a given year 
by 3,000 cans of paint, what would happen there is that the paint 
would go into the fund and as it was issued a charge would be made as 
an expenditure of paint representing so many dollars. 

Those dollars woula go back into the stock fund, and the annual 
appropriation next year, at that time the same thing would happen. 

Mr. Lantarr. I understand that, but if the services are going to 
draw on that stock fund they are going to draw in order to put that 
item of supply into their own supply pipeline. 

Mr. Benpetsen. That is right. 
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Mr. Lanrarr. Where they, also, have reserves built up. They are 
not going to draw from that stock that is available on a daily con- 
suming basis. 

Mr. Benpertsen. If you are on a consumption basis from the factory 
dock to the user, I do not think you need a stock fund, but because 
of the fact that the services are spread out across the earth you always 
have to have certain reserves. 

Mr. Lanrarr. If you have a stock fund available and an inventory 
of enough paint on hand in this country to fill the service requirements 
for the next year, would you then be able to cut down on the amount 
of reserves in your pipeline that are maintained in this country and 
in transit overseas? , 

Mr. Benpetsen. No, your stock fund would not enable you to cut 
down on your reserves. Here is what | would suggest as an illustra- 
tion. 

We came out of World War II with stocks in excess of current re- 
quirements. To a substantial degree they were declared surplus be- 
cause of certain economic factors, trying to get the economy going, 
not on the basis of any future need with relation to joint war plans 
or strategic plans, but just on the basis of current requirements for 
reduced forces. There were levels of supply above current require- 
ments as the result of the end of the war. Some of these were not 
simplified because there was no need for them in the economy of the 
Nation. 

I think the Navy made the most progress in this field. In the case 
of the Navy, let us say, with their clothing, they took the excess 
stocks that they had, the amount above current requirements, and 
put it ina stock fund, so that annually when they came tw the Congress 
they had to get an appropriation in order to draw out of the fund or 
to draw out of the stock. Thus the Congress was actually appro- 
priating for the cost of operating that establishment for clothing 
for that vear. 

If you do not put those things in a stock fund, and you just con- 
sume off the shelf vear after year then you really are not measuring 
the annual cost, are you? 

You already have purchased it vears before during a war, let us say. 

The advantage of it is that both the Congress and the departments 
are placed on a consumption basis. 

If you are only on a quarterly cycle basis, let us sev, which is what 
we are trying to do with paint, purchasing now, although I do not 
think that that would be a good example for a stock fund because 
you are practically on a consumption basis, vou buy and use and thus 
consumption reflects in current expenditures. But say in clothing, 
where you have to stock up actually, I think that that would be a 
good example. Clothing, I think, has a fairly long lead time. It is 
not ordinarily understood to have, but when you come to the root of 
the matter and start with the textiles, it is not the cut, make, and trim 
that builds up the long lead time, it is the process of acquiring the cloth 
that creates the lead time. So you have to have stocks in reserve. 

You, also, have to have them in reserve against the eventuality of 
a sudden conflict. 

There is a rapid turn-over type consumable item, however, which 
you use all of the time. I think there a stock fund would be 
advantageous. 
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Mr. Lanvtarr. It is my understanding when we received testimony 
as to the amount of material that was in each pipeline that each 
service maintained an operating reserve of a particular supply item 
at its base depot. 

Mr. Benpvetsen. That is right, with or without a stock fund. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Right, with or without a stock fund that is 
maintained. 

Mr. Benpertsen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lantarr. That reserve is predicated upon the amount of time 
that it takes to go out and procure, for example, a uniform, to buy 
the wool cloth and have it cut and made. 

Now if you set up a separate so-called stock fund to have on hand 
a sort of bank of clothing that this base depot would draw clothing 
from, are you not, in effect, just buying more uniforms to put in more 
warehouses? 

Mr. Benpetsen. No. 

Mr. Lantarr. Unless you cut down on this reserve here? 

Mr. Benpetsen. No, the amount of vour reserve should be predi- 
cated on the planning factors that go into any proper reserve under 
given conditions that we face. It would not be influenced by whether 
there was or was not a stock fund. 

Mr. Lanrarr. | cannot see that. We always come up and say, 
in order to set this svstem up right we have got to set up this revolving 
fund which is, of course, going to call for a cash outlay at some point 
by Congress to set that up. 

Mr. Benpetrsen. Well, let us take this, for example, take stock- 
piling. We stockpile wool. We began the acquisition of a wool 
reserve a vear ago for the three departments. 

Mr. Lanrarr. That was a so-called critical material at one time. 

Mr. Benpersen. Therefore, the amount vou have on hand is more 
than your consumption in a given vear. It is against a future 
contingency, is it not? I think we agree on that. 

Mr. Lanrarr. We are not going to sav that all items of supply 
have to be stockpiled, are we? 

Mr. Benpersen. No, nor would I put them all in stock funds, by 
any manner of means. 

Mr. Lantrarr. I see. So that this stock fund that we are talking 
about applies only to those items which tend to become in critics] 
short supply? 

Mr. Benpetsen. That is right in a general way. It should apply 
to those that vou do build up a reserve on, on a necessary basis, not 
because of the stock fund. You do not build up any reserve just to 
have a stock fund. 

Mr. Lantrarr. Why are we building up these revolving funds and 
stock funds on such things as automobile spare parts? Those are not 
critical items, are they’ ‘Or do the vy tend to become critical? 

Mr. BENDETSEN. The lead time on spare parts is pretty long for a 
specialized spare part. 

Mr. Lantarr. What I say is that the lead time is taken into 
consideration by this base depot commander in establishing his 
reserve? 
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Mr. Benpersen. But you do not increase the amount of spare 
parts that you otherwise have, if you put them in the stock fund. 
That is the point I think that we 

Mr. Lanrarr. You would, unless you required the depot com- 
mander to cut down his reserve, would you not? 

Mr. Benpetsen. Let us suppose we are buying spare parts now, 
on the basis of the conflict in Korea. Based on consumption exper i- 
ence under those battle conditions, you would have more than you 
need if the conflict ended. You would always have an excess in 
such a case as against current consumption in the absence of hostilities. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Well now then, rather than declare those surplus, 
would it be your proposal that those be put into a stock fund? 

Mr. Benpersen. That is right, all consumables of a rapid turn- 
over type for which reserves are required aside from all other con- 
siderations. 

Does it make it clear to you, sir? 

Mr. Lantarr. Yes, I understand. In other words, Congress might 
be called upon to set up one of these funds where the item might 
become in critical short supply and where with the use of the fund 
you could obtain advantage of favorable market conditions in order 
to get your procurement and where you could, also, have accurate 
accounting of the amount of consumption during the year. 

Mr. Benpersen. I would say that the only examples where you 
should have a stock fund are these: First, it ought to be a rapid 
turn-over consumable-type item. Second, it only ought to be done 
in cases where, by reason of the nature of the item, whether in critical 
supply or not, let us say, for example, because you have stocked up 
to fight a war, and the war stops that you have a reserve position 
above your protected annual consumption. 

Mr. Lantarr. Have you considered Public Law 152 which is the 
current law concerning disposal of surplus Government property, to 
determine whether or not, in view of this concept of setting up stock- 
ages, that we, probably, should amend Public Law 152 in order to 
facilitate such service? 

Mr. Benpersen. There is authority now for stock funds in the 
National Security Act amendments of 1949. I believe no amendment 
is required. 

Mr. Lanrarr. I say, before you would declare it surplus, you 
would—— 

Mr. Bonner. Stockpiling before you declare it surplus? 

Mr. Benpersen. That is right. They are really unrelated pro- 
cedures, in a sense. 

Mr. Lantarr. I understand. 

Mr. Benpetsen. I think I could cite the authority for stock funds 
to you quickly. Public Law 216, Mr. Lantaff. Title 4- authorizes 
that. 

Mr. Lantarr. And the Department of Defense is going :to survey 
all surpluses in line with setting up this type of supply stock fund, so 
that in all possibility there w ill be much less declared surplus than 
at the end of the last war? 

Mr. BenpetseEN. Yes, sir. That is a matter of policy, rather than 
practice or procedure. 

At the end of World War II there were the declarations of excess 
and, finally, of surplus. First it was excess. And then you go 
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through the canvassing procedure and if nobody wants it, then it is 
surplus for disposition. 

That policy as to what stockage was excess to requirements was 
not then based upon having reserves against the contingency of some 
future conflict under a set of world conditions such as we have today. 
Many then thought, well, we could safely destroy the Military Estab- 
lishment and let it fall apart and just have small forces. Therefore 
whatever was then excess to the current requirements of small forces 
was excess to needs. 

Today you would not declare stocks excess on that kind of a basis. 
You would base it on the policy of considering the contingencies which 
we are faced under the present world situation. This means much 
higher stock levels are required. 


AUTHORITY FOR AIR FORCE TO ESTABLISH SEPARATE SERVICES 


Mr. Lanvarr. Has the Department of Defense, to your knowledge, 
issued any directive authorizing the Department of the Air Force 
to establish an independent Ordnance, Quartermaster, Signal, Engi- 
neer Corps, and Chemical Warfare Service? 

Mr. Benpetsen. No, sir; not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Is your budget for 1953 predicated upon your con- 
tinuing to procure and distribute equipment in these technical fields 
to the Air Force? 

Mr. Benpetsen. Yes, sir. They do the budgeting and the funding. 
And they transfer the funds to the Army under what is called an 
MIPR—military interdepartmental procurement request. And the 
Ordnance Corps, for example, does the buying as heretofore. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Have you started to work now on your budget for 
fiscal 1954? 

Mr. Benpertsen. Yes, sir. The cycle has commenced. 

Mr. Lanrarr. And in connection with vour planning for fiscal 1954 
are you preparing your budget on the theory that you will still be 
required to procure and distribute items in these technical fields to the 
Air Force? 

Mr. BenpetseN. On the same basis as we did in 1953 and hereto- 
fore; yes, sir. I should make clear that the Army does not budget or 
fund for Air Force requirements, the purchase and storage of which 
the Army has been responsible to undertake. 

Mr. Lanrarr. You received no directive from the Department of 
Defense to the contrary? 

Mr. Brenpetsen. We have not, s 


JOINT PROCUREMENT WITH PRIORITY DECISION 


Mr. Lantarr. Would joint procurement eliminate the weaknesses 
of single-service procurement that you have referred to in your testi- 
mony, provided the head of that joint-procurement mission was dele- 
gated the authority to make decisions as to relative priorities? 

Mr. Benpetsen. Well, sir, again, as a matter of practice it is my 
deep conviction that you cannot ever give to a purchasing agent the 
authority to determine what the priorities are, so that either under 
single-service procurement or joint-procurement you would have the 
same situation. 
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RESPONSIVENESS TO THEATER COMMANDER 


Mr. Lantarr. In the field the theater commander has the authority, 
whether he is Army, Air Force, or Navy, to make decisions as to rela- 
tive priorities between the three services for the same item which 
might be in short supply. 

Mr. Benpetsen. That is right, sir. He is in command and he is 
fully responsible, but his purchasing agent is not, 

Mr. Lanrarr. Why can we not adopt the same concept at the 
Department of Defense level. In other words, why do we always sav 
in connection with procurement that even though we have single 
agency procurement that the purchasing officer cannot have, or, at 
no point in that process can we have anybody determine relative 
priorities? 

Mr. BenpeTsen. Yes; we can, and we have, sir. 

I would say that we need to improve our system, but the command 
relationship ts there. 


BUYER IS AGENT OF COMMANDER 


The Secretary of Defense represents the President, as he is the 
Commander in Chief. That is the command authority, and that is 
where the decision is made, either at his level or down the command 
chain, but the buyer is an agent of the commander. 


NEED TO GIVE MORE AUTHORITY TO SECRETARY OF DEFENSE AND 
MUNITIONS BOARD 


Mr. Lanrarr. I can understand that. In that connection do you 
think section 213 of the National Securitv Act should be amended to 
vive more authority to the Secretary of Defense and particularly the 
Munitions Board? Subsection C-1 of the act reads, that it is the 
duty of the Munitions Board to coordinate the appropriate activities 
within the National Military Establishment with regard to industrial 
matters, including the procurement, production, and distribution of 
plans of the departments and agencies comprising the establishment. 

Do vou think that we might facilitate achieving what this committee 
has in mind by providing that it shall be the duty of the Board—in 
subparagraph 3 particularly—rather than just recommending assign- 
ment of procurement responsibilities, to have the authority to assign 
procurement responsibilities among the several military services, 
rather than to plan for and to standardize specifications for the great- 
est practicable aHocation of purchase authority of technical equipment 
and common use items on the basis of single procurement? In other 
words, to give that Munitions Board more power and authority to 
implement its recommendations? 


POWER OF MUNITIONS BOARD TO FOLLOW UP ITS RECOMMENDATIONS 


Mr. Benpersen. It is a very searching question, Mr. Lantaff. I 
will do my best to give vou my honest personal opinion of it. 

My opinion is this, unless, as a matter of national policy for decision 
by the Congress, we establish a single department, I do not believe 
any additional authority is required to bring about consolidation of 
purchasing, storage, or distribution. 
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I think it is a matter of our coming to grips with the problem and 
solving it and making the system work. I say this for these reasons: 

The Secretary of Defense is given broad power over the Department. 
The concept is, however, that he shall not administer the military 
departments. 
, Although the Munitions Board, you point out, has the duty of 
panning for these things and coordinating——— 

Mr. Lantrarr. And recommending. 


MUNITIONS BOARD CAN MAKE PURCHASE ASSIGNMENTS 


Mr. Benpersen. Yes; and recommending. The law contemplates 
that there can be delegated to the Chairman of the Board such other 
duties and powers as the Secretary of Defense himself may wish to 
delegate. The Board also has power to make purchase assignments 
itself, binding on the services. 

Thus I would say, taking the parts of the law as a whole, there is 
authority in the present law. So long as you continue, as a matter of 
policy, not to have a single Department of Defense, however, the 
process is perhaps inevitably to be slower. 

Mr. Lantarr. If the Munitions Board is going to have the power to 
recommend standardization and recommend procurement of common- 
use items by a single agency, what is the use of their having that power, 
even to recommend, unless it is going to be carried out; and if it is 
going to be carried out, why not give them the power, since it is under 
a civilian chairman, to direct the departments to carry out these tvpe 
of practices about which there is considerable controversy within the 
services? 

Mr. Benpersen. The 1949 amendments to the National Security 
Act provide that the Munitions Board can make purchase assignments 
rather than recommend them; and as a practical working matter the 
Munitions Board does make decisions and has power to make purchase 
assignments under the statute. 

Mr. Lanvarr. But each service can appeal then to the Secretary of 
Defense. 

Mr. Benpetsen. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Lantarr. And so that the chairman of the Munitions Board in 
many instances tends to be undermined through that appeal system. 

Mr. Benpetsen. Under this type of arrangement. the Munitions 
Board is really a staff agency of the Secretary of Defense who can 
make delegations of authority to the chairman to act forhim. There 
is authority to act. 

As long as the concept remains as it is I would not feel that any 
amendment to this law is necessary. If you amend the law to give 
the Board or the chairman authority to decide all things you cannot, 
successfully divorce authority to act from administrative responsibility 
for carrying out a decision. The minute you do that, then as to this 
area you have created a single Department. You cannot give, I do 
not think, command as we say in the military, or managerial authority, 
as we say in industry, to an agency which has no responsibility for 
administration. In my opinion, you cannot successfully divorce the 
two. The top man may delegate, but if he does delegate to his agent 
then to that extent, the agent must assume, on the commander’s 
behalf, administrative responsibility. 
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Mr. Lanrarr. Is that another way of saving that the supply must 
be responsive to command? 

Mr. Benpetsen. I think it would be, yes, sir, in a sense, but not as 
a mere saying. 


GENERAL EISENHOWER ON ‘‘ RESPONSIVENESS TO COMMAND” 


Mr. Lantarr. That is what General Eisenhower told us when we 
were in Paris, that that was the biggest shibboleth that ever existed— 
that was one way that the military had of coming back at Congress 
and trying to prevent this very objective that we are trying to ac- 
complish. I do not know whether it is true or not. 

Mr. Benpetsen. I do not mean it in that sense. I know General 
Kisenhower’s views. And I certainly agree with his views. But I 
do not think that it means that just because you say you need some- 
thing, that is it, you can have it. I was driving at another principle. 


SECRETARY FORRESTAL’S DELEGATIONS TO MUNITIONS BOARD 


Mr. Lanrarr. When Secretary Forrestal was Secretary of Defense 
he issued a directive on 24 November, 1947, which tends to bear out 
your contention that there is authority in the Secretary of Defense to 
achieve just what we are trying to achieve. That directive reads as 
follows: 

“Pursuant to the provisions of section 202 (a) of the National Se- 
curity Act of 1947, I hereby delegate to the Chairman of the Muni- 
tions Board the authority for making final decision in the assignment 
of procurement responsibility among the several Departments of the 
National Military Establishment. This includes the assignment of 
the procurement of any item to any of the three Departments or to a 
joint agency. It also includes the power of final decision in the event 
of disputes among the Departments arising from the determination 
made by the chairman. Such decisions will be binding on the three 
Departments.” 

Mr. Benpersen. That is a delegation of his authority under the 
law. 

Mr. Lanrarr. That, I think, is the type of authority that this 
committee generally approves of. 

Mr. Bonner. Why was that delegation discontinued? 

Mr. Benpertsen. | do not know, sir. I was not here when it hap- 
pened. However, the 1949 amendments to the unification act gives 
the Board power to act on purchase assignments. 

Mr. Lantarr. This, evidently, has been rescinded, has it not? 

Mr. Benpetsen. | do not think so in view of the 1949 amendments. 
The present charter of the Munitions Board which deals also with the 
authority of the chairman, provides for appeal. 

What it provides for is that the chairman shall have authority to 
make decisions when the other members of the Board are not unani- 
mous. I think it is necessary to recall that the law gives the power 
to act in this area to the Board, not the chairman. 

Mr. Lanrarr. We have that present charter in the record, do we 
not? 

Mr. Benpertsen. I think you do, sir. If not, I believe I have it. 

Mr. Bonner. That is correct. You evidently have some further 
questions. I know that Mr. Curtis has some questions. 
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Mr. Lantrarr. I have some more on this. I will take it up with 
Mr. Bendetsen later. 

Mr. Curtis. That is all right, go ahead. 

Mr. Lanrarr. We do not want to have Mr. Bendetsen come back. 

Mr. Curtis. I would rather yield to you, because while I have a few 
here, please go ahead and finish up. 

Mr. Lantarr. I have taken too much time already. 

Mr. Benpersen. I think there is authority to do so. 

Mr. Bonner. There is authority in the act, if the Secretary would 
exercise the authority, to do all that we have been talking about as 
is shown by this directive. The thing about it is that the authority 
that is given is not being used. 

Mr. Lanrarr. I would like to put this in the record. 

Mr. Bonner. That may be done, sir. 

(The Memorandum for the Chairman, Munitions Board, dated 
November 24, 1947, is as follows:) 

THe SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, November 24, 1947 
Memorandum for: the Chairman, Munitions Board. 
Subject: Delegation of Authority. 

Pursuant to the provisions of section 202 (a) of the National Security Act of 
1947 (Public Law 253, 80th Cong.), I herebv delegate to the Chairman of the 
Munitions Board the authority for making final decision in the assignment of 
procurement responsibilities among the several Departments of the National 
Military Establishment. ‘This includes the assignment of the procurement of 
any item to any of the three Departments or to a joint agenev. It also includes 
the power of final decision in the event of disputes among the Departments arising 
from the determinations made by the Chairman. Such decisions will be binding 
on the three Departments. 

FORRESTAL. 

Mr. Benpetsen. | think the Secretary of Defense regards it not 
only as within his authority, but also his responsibility, to carry out 
section 202—A (3) to take appropriate steps to eliminate unnecessary 
duplication or overlapping in the fields of procurement, supply, 
transportation, storage, health, and research. 


APPEAL ON ASPR 


Mr. Bonner. Do you know about a recent appeal by the Chair- 
man of the Board with respect to management relations? Has the 
Secretary acted on it, that is, procurement regulations—has the 
Secretary acted? 

Mr. Benpretsen. Are you speaking of the Armed Forces procure- 
ment regulations? 

Mr. Bonner. Yes. 

Mr. Benpetsen. I can testify as to the situation and what the 
present status is. 

Mr. Bonner. I do not want to go into a long discussion about it. 

Mr. BenpetseNn. It will not take long. 

In the past the three Departments acting jointly have had an 
Armed Forces Procurement Regulation Conference in which all such 
regulations were developed and agreed upon by the three Depart- 
ments. 

The Secretary of Defense has before him now a proposal which 
would provide for the participation of the Chairman of the Munitions 
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Board and his representative in the conference with a rotating 
chairmanship. 

It would start, I believe, with a chairman of the conference from 
one of the Departments and rotate every 6 months, I believe, through 
the four agencies, Army, Navy, Air Force, and Munitions Board. 

The question in the Secretary of Defense’s mind is as to the degree 
of participation by the Munitions Board through the Chairman and 
as to whether this proposal does or does not provide, as he sees it, 
adequately for the degree of participation that he feels is called for. 
In other words, he feels that the Munitions Board, through its Chair- 
man, should participate in Armed Forces joint procurement regula- 
tion. 

There is a proposal in which the Chairman and his representative 
would participate. However, the chairmanship of the conference 
would rotate. 

He will very shortly reach a decision on it as to the degree 

Mr. Bonner. Do we have a copy of this? 

Mr. Benprtsen. I do not have one with me. 

Mr. Bonner. Will vou furnish one? 

Mr. Benpetsen. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to appears in exhibit 9, p. 473.) 

Mr. Lanvarr. I think we ought to have Mr. Small here on that? 


DISAGREEMENT OF CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE BOARD 


Mr. Bonner. We will have him, in a few days. 

Mr. Benpetsen. There has been a disagreement between the 
Chairman and the members of the Board as to the degree. In that 
case the three members of the Board were speaking in their capacities 
as Assistant or, Under Secretaries of the Departments. 

The proposal of the three service members of the Board on which 
they agree is that there-should be participation by the Chairman and 
his nominee, with a rotating chairmanship. 

Now the question is for the Secretary of Defense to decide whether 
this proposal accords adequate participation on the part of the 
Chairman of the Board. 

Mr. Lanvarr. In that connection, when we have Mr. Small, I 
wonder if before decision is made by the Secretary of Defense, it would 
not be appropriate for this committee to have him appear over here, 
so that he could get the benefit of our views on this particular matter, 
because it, certainly, goes to the whole theory and concept of what 
the Munitions Board has been set up for. 

Mr. Bonner. We might direct a letter to Mr. Lovett that before 
the decision is made the subcommittee would like to discuss the 
matter with him. 

Mr. Lantarr. I would like to yield at this time to Mr. Curtis. 


REPEATED STUDIES OF MEDICAL SUPPLY 


Mr. Curtis. I have a few questions that I just want to ask. I 
want to pick up in regard to other questions asked first. And then 
I have a few questions of my own. First of all, Mr. Bonner in his 
questions pointed out these various studies that have previously 
been made on the medical supply. I think there are some 11 of 
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them. Now we have another one. And you are going to go into 
that and see what the situation is. 

The thing that I am particularly concerned about is that all of 
those studies resulted in certain recommendations, and I presume in 
your reporting back you will report back what has been done about 
those recommendations, because it is my understanding that although 
these recommendations have been made time after time nothing has 
been done about carrying them out. If ] am wrong on that I want 
to be corrected. 

Mr. Benpersen. I think, sir, that first of all, the report which we 
will submit by March 15 will show what did or did not happen in 
consequence of each study. 

Point 2, if I may, there have been some results. 

Mr. Curtis. I do not want to go into that. I will take the details 
of that later. I am just presenting this generally. 

In our report—and I presume you are familiar with the committee’s 
report that we issued—“Field Conferences on Federal Supply Manage- 
ment’’—vou are familiar with that, are you not? 

Mr. Benpersen. Yes, sir. 


DEFECTS IN PROGRAMING MILITARY PROCUREMENT IN WORLD WAR II 


Mr. Curtis. In a footnote we refer to the report that was made 
on the defects in military programing of procurement during World 
War II, in the Seventy-eighth Congress, second session, which was 
Senate Report No. 10. Having read that in detail the thing that 
shocked me about our bearings was the fact that the same problems, 
the same situation that existed, that is, that they found existed, still 
exists today. And the fact that when we come in here with an item 
like single-service procurement which I frankly thought had been 
established as a matter of policy—let us stop on that a minute—has 
that been established, that that is the policy that the Department of 
Defense has for common-use items, is that the policy? 


POLICY ON SINGLE-SERVICE PROCUREMENT OF COMMON ITEMS 


Mr. Benpetsen. Well, it is the policy of the Secretary of Defense 
to establish single-service procurement of common items or joint 
procurement where it can be shown to be more effective or more 
economical and where it does not impair essential military effectiveness. 

Mr. Curtis. In other words, it has that little clause in there which 
always could be argued, in other words, that no one believes, or the 
Secretary of Defense has never established that in his opinion single- 
service procurement for common-use items is the proper procedure for 
economy in military procurement—-he has never established that 
policy then? I mean, without equivocation. 

Mr. Benpetsen. Without showing? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes; because you could then go on and do just 
exactly what it seems to me you are doing. Every time you come to 
an item there is a big argument as to whether or not that will work, 
in other words, there is no policy established. I want to be clear on 
this. I do not want equivocation. 

Mr. Benpetsen. Well, it is his policy, as I have stated, sir, with 
the qualification. There must be a showing. It is not his policy there 
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will be single-service procurement or joint procurement without any 
consideration of the consequences. 

Mr. Curtis. For common-use items? 

Mr. Benpetsen. Not as foregone conclusion, as I understand 
the policy. 

Mr. Curtis. In other words, it is not the policy. That is what I 
thought. It is the policy only if somebody comes in and establishes 
that that is the case that it would be a better system. In other words, 
each item or each group is going to have to be decided on its own 
bottom, rather than on the basis of an over-all policy, which I thought 
had clearly been established and, certainly, was being implemented 
that on common-use items there should be single-service procurement. 
That is not policy, as I understand your testimony. And, certain'y 

I y; : : y, 
I am convinced of it after the hedging remarks in all of these state- 
ments, when we get down te basic po icy , 

Mr. Benpetsen. Well, sir, I can only say what I understand the 
policy to be. And what I have just said is the policy. 

Mr. Currtts. I think it is very clear then. I just wanted to dwell 
on it, because, in my opinion, it is very basic. 

Mr. Benpersen. I think in all fairness it should be said that, for 
example, in the case of clothing and footwear 

Mr. Curtis. May I interrupt just a minute, because I want to get 
my point clear, because I am the one who has to understand this thing. 

I understand there is a great argument, of course, as to what will 
be put into the common-use item class. And that is where your 
argument over clothing comes, as to whether it should be thrown into 
the common-use class, but I had thought that once it was put into the 
common-use class it was definite policy that it would be single service 
procurement. 

That goes into a big argument, though, as to what will be thrown 
into common-use item classification. Clothing has not been. 

That is one thing that this committee, | am sure, feels should be 
thrown into it. Do you get what I am driving at now? 

Mr. Benpetsen. Yes, 1 do. Duck and webbing, for instance, was. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes; but now then let us get back to the basic point. 

Mr. Benpretrsen. Which is a very large segment of our purchasing. 

Mr. Curtis. [f clothing were thrown into the common-use class, 
would it then automatically become subject to single service procure- 
ment? I would assume not, in view of the qualification. 

Mr. Benpetsen. I would have to say to you that it would not 
automatically be; no, sir, not at the present moment. We talked 
yesterday about collaborative purchasing. 

I can say to you that in the opinion of the Secretary of Defense that 
collaborative purchasing does not represent the step at the end of the 
trail for clothing, textiles, and footwear. And he has under very 
intense consideration, and will reach a decision within a few weeks, 
as to what he intends shall be done about those three categories of 
textiles, clothing, and footwear. 

Mr. Curtis. What categories have already been put in under the 
policy of single service procurement, any? 

Mr. BENDETSEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Curtis. I mean, as a matter of policy, mind you, not this 
business where you can come along and start arguing later that some 
other method would be better. 
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Mr. BenpvetseNn. Well, sir, many meetings of the Munition Board 
result in the assignment of an item or a category of items to single 
service procurement by item, by category. 

Mr. Curtis. Here is what I mean, when it comes under that policy, 
all the argument down the line is to whether this single service is good 
or bad or indifferent ceases, and the whole objective then remains to 
implement that policy. That is what I mean by coming under policy. 
Not this business of arguing later as to whether or not that is the 
proper way to do it. 

Mr. Benpetsen. Hand tools, for instance. By the Navy. 

Mr. Curtis. Hand tools are put under what we call single service 
procurement. Is that established as policy, and is it ordered down 
the line? 

Mr. Benpetsen. Certainly; it is policy and practice, sir. 

Mr. Curtis. Is there any argument about it? 

Mr. Benpetsen. No argument; no, sir. That is it. 

Mr. Curtis. No further studies about it to say that maybe some 
other system is better? I am dwelling on this, because- 

Mr. Benpetsen. Not that I know of, sir. 

Mr. Curtis. Paint, tor example, was not established, as I under- 
stand it, that that would be single service procurement. Then it was 
not a matter of policy? 

Mr. Benpetsen. Yes, sir; it is single service. It has been. 

Mr. Curtis. What is the point of these studies at the University of 
Washington and elsewhere which seeks to find another system? If 
you have established policy the only thing vou want to know is how 
to carry it out, not whether you carry it out. 

Do you see what I am trying to drive at? This, mind you, since 
1945 the Congress has been recommending things to be done right 
along this line, and for the life of me, having been out in the field and 
talked to the procurement officers and having seen the supply depots 
I cannot see where you have really gotten anywhere. Maybe vou 
can on paper, but I have not actually seen it. And it is now 7 years. 
That is why I am so worried about whether your policy is there, first 
of all whether vou make it very clear that it is policy, aad once having 
made it clear that it is policy, that they do not argue about it down the 
line, trying to sabotage the program, because in my conviction I think 
it has been sabotaged, and they are continuing to try to. And by 
“they” I mean the military organization. You, sir, are the civilian 
control that we look to, to stop that sort ot thing. 


PROGRESS ON SUPPLY UNIFICATION 


Mr. Benpetsen. Well, sir, of course, it has not been 7 years since 
the time of unification, but I will agree with you this process has moved 
slowly. It is moving slowly. I do not contend that it is not. 

I am sure that the Secretary of Defense, were he here, would not 
contend that it is. His policy, to the best of my understanding, is as 
stated before this subcommittee when he appeared on July 19, 1951. 
And at that time he laid in the record bis directive of J ily 17, 1951, 
from which I read: 

Single procurement in the form of a single department joint agency or plant 
cognizance shall be effected wherever such action will effectively support the mili- 
tary operations and will result in the elimination of unnecessary overlapping and 
duplication of manpower, facilities, and operations in the procurement field. 
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On the basis of that policy, when a decision is reached to place an 
item or a category of items in the single status of procurement, that 
is it. I can place, if the committee wishes, a report which I happen 
to have with me of September 6, 1951, on procurement assignments in 
the record. 

Mr. Bonner. This discussion took place with Mr. Alexander. He 
inserted this. 

Mr. Curtis. I would like to make this observation, Mr. Bendetsen. 

Perhaps I can call your attention to a statement that you made in 
your original testimony which has given me cause for some of this 
concern, coupled with what I expressed elsewhere. I had thought 
that paint had been put under this single procurement policy. Then 
this discussion, in answering a question of why the Harvard study was 
had, and you have explained that, perhaps some of the words were 
unfortunate, but you said this, though, that one of the main reasons 
for this is that it would create a conviction among the people that had 
to work with this thing, that that is the correct system and it is neces- 
sary to convince the people down the line. 


AIR FORCE SUPPLY SYSTEM 


That disturbed me for this reason, that I had thought that if the 
civilian authorities and the Munitions Board and the Defense Depart- 
ment made a decision of policy that paint was to be purchased under 
single procurement, that there was not to be any question in their 
mind down the line. Their only job was how to carry out that policy. 
And this business of creating a conviction in the minds of the Supply 
Corps that have to work with it—and I have seen, unfortunately, that 
is too true, there seems to be too much of a necessity of convincing 
military officers that it is their duty to carry out policy that the civilian 
authorities have laid down—and to me there is one of vour big break- 
downs. We get fine statements out of the Secretary of Defense and 
the Assistant Secretaries, just like we did when the Assistant Secretary 
of Air said that the Air Force was not setting up an independent 
supply system for common-use items. And yet we go over to Ger- 
many and find out that they are. That is what disturbs me. 

I think it disturbs a great many people in this country, that the 
civilian decision is made by yourself and the others, and that they are 
not being carried out in good faith. In fact, in many instances are 
being sabotaged by the military departments. 

‘That is why I am worried about the statement on this matter of 
policy on paint. 

Mr. Benpvetsen. I would like to clarify the record. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes; I would be glad to have you do so. I made some 
pretty broad statements there. 

M~. Benpetsen. First of all, you cite the case of paint. It is on 
single procurement. And the study that was made by the Harvard 
group on paint was made because it appeared that there had been a 
breakdown in the system. 

Mr. Curtis. That is right. 

Mr. Benpetsen. So far as | know, even after the report was made 
showing the deficienci®s which it recommended be corrected and which 
we are undertaking to correct, the Munitions Board still said single 
service procurement stands. It does stand. I know of no case in 
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which any military person is not faithfully carrying out the orders. 
I know of no instance whatever. 

I do know of instances, and I think this should be clearly made for 
the record, where they have disagreed before a decision is made. 

I do not know of any cases where they refused to carry out orders 
or sabotaged them. 

Mr. Curtis. Of course, I do not think any military man would 
deliberately put himself in the position of failing, I mean, of refusing, 
but there is one thing, in carrying out an order in good faith and 
trying to make a policy work, and there is another system of deliber- 
ately not permitting it to work. That is what disturbs me. 


CONTRACTS FOR STUDIES ON MEDICAL SUPPLY, AUTOMOTIVE, 
CONSTRUCTION, AND SUBSISTENCE 


Mr. Benpersen. | also promised I would place on the record four 
contracts which we vesterday discussed with the universities which 
you just mentioned on medical supply, automotive, construction, and 
subsistence. I have with me, if the chairman wishes, the contracts 
themselves and will be glad to place them in the record. 

Mr. Bonner. Put them in the record; yes. Thank you. 

(The contracts with the University of Washington, Syracuse 
University, University of Michigan, and Stanford Research Institute, 
dated December 26, 1951, are as follows: ) 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington 25, D. C., December 26, 1951. 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, 
Seatile 3, Wash. 

(Attention Dean Austin Grimshaw, College of Business Administration.) 

GENTLEMEN: This letter of intent will confirm our agreement to enter into a 
contract for the services of the University of Washington upon the following basis: 

1. You will furnish the necessary personnel and facilities for and shall conduct 
a study within the Department of Defense, and furnish the Department of Defense 
a report in connection with the following: 

(a) Investigate the experiences of the armed services in procuring subsistence 
through the Army, which Department has been assigned purchase responsibility 
for such commodity by the Munitions Board. 

(b) The project shall be in the form of a study and report appraising the 
current and potential effectiveness of single service procurement and military 
procurement methods in the subsistence area. 

(1) If the concept of single service procurement is found to be sound, 
report and recommendations will be made to the Munitions Board and the 
services to make the assignments of purchase responsibility more effective; 
and 

(2) If the concept of single service procurement is found to be unsound, 
report and recommendations will be made to the Munitions Board and the 
services to overcome the defects of independent procurement. 

2. You will begin your work in Washington on or about January 2, 1952, 
and continue for a period of approximately 6 months from the starting date. 

3. You will be compensated on a cost-reimbursement basis, the details of same 
to be negotiated with you by this office in a definitive contract. 

4. You will submit to this office any requested information concerning the 
personnel which you will assign to this project, including such detailed biograph- 
ical data as may be necessary for security clearances. 

5. Your organization and representatives of this office will proceed immediately 
to negotiate and enter into a formal contract which, in addition to such provisions 
as may be mutually determined upon, will contain all applicable articles req. ired 
by Federal] law, Executive orders, or Armed Forces procurement regulations to 
be included in contracts of the nature authorized by this letter of intent, and such 
applicable articles are hereby incorporated in this letter by reference. 
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6. The Government may at any time terminate this letter of intent by giving 
you written notice of such termination. In the event of such termination, the 
Government will reimburse your organization the aggregate amount, less any pay- 
ments previously made to you, of the costs incurred by you pursuant to this letter 
of intent and the amounts paid or to be paid by you for your account in settling, 
with the approval of this office, yovr obligations for commitments made in the 
performance of the services specified in this letter of intent. 

You are requested to indicate your agreement to the terms of this letter of 
intent by signing the original and two copies thereof and mailing or delivering the 
same to this office. 

This letter of intent is entered into pursuant to the authority of section 15 of the 
act of August 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 806), and section 601 of the Department of Defense 
Appropriation Act. 1952(Public Law 179, 82d Cong., approved October 18, 1951). 

Sincerely, 
Ravpu N. Strout, 
Director of Administration. 
Accepted January 9, 1952, for the University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
Joun L. Kina. 





OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., December 26, 1951. 
Syracuse UNIVERSITY, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
(Attention of Dean R. E. Stone, College of Business Administration.) 

GENTLEMEN: This letter of intent will confirm our agreement to enter into a 
contract for the services of Syracuse University upon the following basis: 

1. You will furnish the necessary personnel and facilities for and shall conduct 
astudy within the Department of Defense, and furnish the Department of Defense 
a report in connection with the following: 

(a) Investigate the experiences of the armed services in procuring medical 
equipment and supplies through the Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency, 
which agency bas been assigned purchase responsibility for such commodity by 
the Munitions Board. rl 

(b) The project shall be in the form of a study and report appraising the current 
and potential effectiveness of single-service procurement and military procurement 
methods in the medical equipment and supplies area. 

(1) If the concept of single-service procurement is found to be sound, report 
and recommendations will be made to the Munitions Board and the services 
to make the assignments of purchase responsibility more effective; and 

(2) If the coneept of single-service procvrement is found to be unsound, 
report and recommendations will be made to the Munitions Board and the 
services to overcome the defects of independent procurement. 

2. You will begin your work in Washington on or about Janvary 2, 1952 and 
continue for a period of approximately 6 months from the starting date. 

3. You will be compensated on a cost-reimbursement basis, the details of same 
to be negotiated with yon by this office in a definitive contract. 

4. Yor will submit to this office any requested information concerning the per- 
sonnel which you will assign to this project, including such detailed biographical 
data as mav be necessary for seevrity clearances. 

5. Your organization and representatives of this office will proceed immediate], 
to negotiate and enter into a formal contract which, in addition to such provisions 
as may be mutually determined upon, will contain all applicable articles required 
by Federal law, Executive orders, or Armed Forces procurement regulations to 
be included in contracts of the nature authorized by this letter of intent, and such 
applicable articles are hereby incorporated in this letter by reference. 

6. The Government may at anv time terminate this letter of intent by giving 
you written notice of such termination. In the event of such termination, the 
Government will reimburse vour organization the aggregate amount, less any 
payments previously made to you, of the costs incurred by you pursuant to this 
letter of intent and the amounts paid or to be paid by vou or for vour account in 
settling, with the approval of this office, vour obligations for commitments made 
in the performance of the services specified in this letter of intent. 

You are requested to indicate vour agreement to the terms of this letter of 
intent bv signing the original and two copies thereof and mailing or delivering the 
same to this office. 
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This letter of intent is entered into pursuant to the authority of section 15 of 
the act of August 2, 1946, (60 Stat. 806), and section 601 of the Department of 
Defense Appropriation Act, 1952 (Public Law 179, 82d Cong), approved October 
18, 1951. 

Sincerely, 
Raupew N. STOR, 
Director of Administration. 


Accepted January 17, 1952, for Syracuse University, Svracuse, N. Y. 
F. G. Crawrorp, Vice Chancellor. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., December 26, 1951. 
University oF MICHIGAN, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
(Attention of Dean R. A. Stevenson.) 
GENTLEMEN: This letter of intent will confirm our agreement to enter into a 
contract for the services of the University of Michigan upon the following basis: 
1. You will furnish the necessary personne! and fecilities for and shall conduct 
a study within the Department of Defense, and furnish the Department of Defense 
a report in connection with the following 
(a) Investigate the experiences of the armed services in procuring tank-auto- 
motive equipment and supplies through the Army, which Department has been 
assigned purchase responsibility for such commodity by the Munitions Board. 
(6) The project shall be in the form of a stu uds and report appraising the current 
and potential effectiveness of single-service procurement and military procure- 
ment methods in the tank-automotive equipment and supplies area. 
(1) If the concept of single-service procurement is found to be sound, 
report and recommendations will be made to the Munitions Board and the 
services to make the assignments of purchase responsibility more effective; 





and 
(2) If the concept of single-s Aerecgh procurement is found to be unsound, 
report and recommendations will be made to the Munitions Board and the 


services to overcome the defects of indians ndent procurement. 

2. You will begin vour work in Washington on or about January 2, 1952 and 
continue for a period of approximately 6 months from the starting date. 

3. You will be compensated on a cost-reimbursement basis, the details of 
same to be negotiated with vou by this office in a definitive contract. 

4. You will submit to this office any requested information concerning the 
personnel which you will assign to this project, including such detailed bio- 
graphical data as may be necessary for security clearances 

5. Your organization and representatives, of this office will proceed immediately 
to negotiate and enter into a formal contract which, in addition to such provisions 
as may be mutually determined upon, will contain all applicable articles required 
by Federal law, Executive orders, or Armed Forees procurement regulations to be 
included in contracts of the nature authorized by this letter of intent, and such 
es ge articles are hereby incorporated in this letter by reference. 

6. The Government may at any time terminate this letter of intent by giving 
vou written notice of such termination. In the event of such termination, the 
Government will reimburse your organization the aggegate amount, less any 
payments previously made to you, of the costs incurred by you pursuant to this 
letter of intent and the amounts paid or to be paid by you or for your account in 
settling, with the approval of this office, your obligations for commitments made in 
the performance of the services specified in this letter of intent. 

You are requested to indicate your agreement to the terms of this letter of intent 
by signing the original and two copies thereof and mailing or delivering the same 
to this office. 

This letter of intent is entered into pursuant to the authority of section 15 of 
the act of August 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 806) and section 601 of the Department of 
Defense Appropriation Act, 1952 (Public Law 179, 82d Cong.) approved October 
18, 1951. 

Sincerely, 
Rarpw N. Strout, 
Director of Administration. 


Accepted December 31, 1951, for the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


THt REGENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
By W.K. Pierpont, Vice President. 
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OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., December 26, 1951. 
STanrorD RESEARCH INSTITUTE, 
Stanford, Calif. 
(Attention of Mr. Bonnar Brown, assistant chairman, department of busi- 
ness and industrial economics.) 

GENTLEMEN: This letter of intent will confirm our agreement to enter into a 
contract for the services of the Stanford Research Institute upon the following 
basis: 

1. You will furnish the necessary personnel and facilities for and shall conduct 
a study within the Department of Defense, and furnish the Department of De- 
fense a report in connection with the following: 

(a) Investigate the experiences of the armed services in procuring construction, 
mining, excavating, and related machinery through the Army and Navy, which 
Departments have been assigned purchase responsibility for such commodity by 
the Munitions Board. 

(b) The project shall be in the form of a study and report appraising the current 
and potential effectiveness of single-service procurement and military procurement 
methods in the construction, mining, excavating, and related machinery areas. 

(1) If the concept of single-service procurement is found to be sound, 
report and recommendations will be made to the Munitions Board and the 
services to make the assignments of purchase responsibility more effective; 
and 

(2) If the concept of single-service procurement is found to be unsound, 
report and recommendations will be made to the Munitions Board and the 
services to overcome the defects of independent procurement. 

2. You will begin your work in Washington on or about January 2, 1952, and 
continue for a period of approximately 6 months from the starting date. 

3. You will be compensated on a fixed-price basis in the total amount of $31,800, 
with provision for partial payments. The details of same will be negotiated with 
you by this office in a definitive contract. 

4. You will submit to this office any requested information concerning the per- 
sonnel which you will assign to this project, including such detailed biographical 
data as may be necessary for security clearances. 

5. Your organization and representatives of this office will proceed immediately 
to negotiate and enter into a formal contract which, in addition to such provisions 
as may be mutually determined upon, will contain all applicable articles required 
by Federal law, Executive orders, or Armed Forces procurement regulations to be 
included in contracts of the nature authorized by this letter of intent, and such 
applicable articles are hereby incorporated in this letter by reference. 

6. The Government may at any time terminate this letter of intent by giving 
you notice of such termination. In the event of such termination, the Govern- 
ment will reimburse your organization a percentage of the fixed price agreed upon 
herein, the amount of such percentage to be determined by mutual agreement 
between your organization and this office. 

You are requested to indicate your agreement to the terms of this letter of 
intent by signing the original and two copies thereof and mailing or delivering the 
same to this office. 

This letter of intent is entered into pursuant to the authority of section 15 of 
the act of August 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 806), and seetion 601 of the Department of 
Defense Appropriation Act 1952 (Public Law 179, 82d Cong.), approved October 
18, 1951. 

Sincerely, 

Raupu N. Srout, 
Director of Administration. 


Accepted January 10, 1952, for Stanford Research Institute, Stanford, Calif, 
G. R. HERBERT. 


PURPOSE OF STUDIES BY UNIVERSITIES 


Mr. BenpetseNn. They are not for the purpose of proving that we 
should not have single-service procurement. They are part and parcel 
of the supply-management studies we here discussed yesterday. And 
I will concede that the wording is unfortunate, but there was civilian 
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participation in it, and it was not their intention to make out a case 
for not having single procurement. It was their intention to proceed 
with the clear intent of the law and the policy of the Secretary of 
Defense to establish single-service procurement or joint procurement, 
wherever it could be shown to be sound and effective. These four 
contracts are for that purpose. 

You also asked me yesterday for a summary of the criteria which 
were used in the selection of these four universities. Perhaps the 
chairman would wish me to place it in the record. 

Mr. Bonner. It should all go in the record. 

Mr. Benpetsen. I am embarrassed, because the paper is not in 
very good shape—has hand notes on it. But I believe it is legible. 

(The summary entitled ‘Selection of Procurement Effectiveness 
Study Groups” is as follows:) 


SELECTION OF PROCUREMENT EFFECTIVENESS Stupy Groups 


1. University study groups were employed to conduct procurement effective- 
ness studies for the following reasons: 

(1) Trained faculty personnel of the mobilization analysis center of the 
Harvard Graduate School’ of Business Administration were available to under- 
take an initial pilot study of paint procurement. It is felt that the Harvard 
group conducted a highly competent investigation and producted a creditable 
report. 

(2) The faculties of other leading schools of business administration included 
men with excellent backgrounds in purchasing, industrial economics, production, 
and business management. These universities were also able on short notice to 
bring in outside experts as needed to assist in the studies. 

(3) University faculty personnel typically were thoroughly trained in basic 
research in business management, and the studies were regarded as essentially 
studies of business management. 

(4) The university faculty personnel could be expected to conduct studies in 
these controversial subjects with complete objectivity. It is believed that the 
faculty personnel will have no basic interest in this subject beyond their basic 
professional and public interest in doing a good job on the project. 

(5) Each of the studies was contracted on a cost basis with no profit accruing 
to the universities; thus, qualified personnel were made available at minimum 
cost te the Government. 

A number of prominent schools of business administration were contacted to 
determine their interest in manning a study group for one of the commodity 
areas. Among these schools were those at Columbia University, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Dartmouth University (Tuck School), University of Pennsylvania 
(Wharton School), Syracuse University, Indiana University, University of 
Illinois, University of Michigan, University of Chicago, Northwestern University, 
University of Washington, University of California at Berkeley, University of 
California at Los Angeles, and Stanford University. It was thought that each of 
these universities had faculties of business administration of sufficient size that 
qualified personnel could possibly be freed from other duties to spend fuil time 
on the project for the period of months required. In addition, an effort was 
made to include universities likely to have a particular interest and professional 
competence with reference to the industry involved; for example, the University 
of Michigan in the tank and automotive area. Attention was also given to the 
physical proximity of the university to the locations where the principal inves- 
tigation would be centered. 

Six of the universities were interested in undertaking a project and were willing 
to undertake the responsibility of manning a study team. Of these six univer- 
sities four were selected. Primary criteria in selection of the four universities 
were (1) the industry preferences expressed by the universities; (2) review of the 
qualifications and experience of personnel proposed for the various teams; (3) 
the physical proximity of the universities to the areas of major study in order 
to reduce travel expense and time; and (4) cost estimates submitted by the 
universities, 
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NEED FOR CROSS-SERVICING IN MEDICAL SUPPLY BILL 


Mr. Curtis. I have three or four questions that I want to ask you. 
It may be that you will have to supply the answers later. This is as 
to cross-servicing in the medical field. 

On May 1, 1951, at our hearings in New York, we were advised 
that issues to Army and Navy after Korea amounted to $1% million 
per month. And that by October 1950 they reached $9 million 
per month. 

The heavy purchasing of long lead-time items disrupted the con- 
solidated procurement program, but at the same time (last quarter 
fiscal year 1950)-the Navy had 72,486 tons of medical supplies in their 
six depots and issued only 4,690 tons during the quarter April-June 
1950 and only 5,334 tons the next quarter. In other words, while the 
Army had a heavy buying program, the Navy had approximately a 
4-year supply on hand. And their issues to date have not increased 
much, and they still have a 4-year supply on hand based upon average 
tonnage figures. 

Do you not agree that the cross-servicing program should be put 
into effect during emergencies?—that is, with particular reference to 
this problem? 

Mr. BenpetseNn. That is the objective of the Alameda test which 
relates to storage and distribution rather than procurement. 

Mr. Curtis. Would we need that test to just take these figures and 
realize that we have a situation where we ought to move in on an 
emergency basis, instead of having the Army going out in the field to 
procure, when we know the Navy has, obviously, on the bais of their 
use 4 years of supply? I do not think we need a test to demonstrate 
that cross-servicing should operate in that instance. 

Mr. BENDETSEN. Single service 

Mr. Curtis. This is cross-servicing in this instance. The Navy 
has the material, and it is a question of having the Army draw on 
those stocks. 





NEED TO MERGE SUPPLY LINES 


Mr. BenpetsEN. It would strike me that if one service has in stock 
common items which are beyond its requirements, they should be 
placed in the supply system of all services. 

Mr. Curtis. We are talking about medical supplies. Medical 
supplies, I think, we are agreed are pretty common. 

Mr. BenpetseN. One should support the other. Yes, I think that 
is true. 

Mr. Curtis. Well now, following up, referring to this Alameda 
situation—— 

Mr. BenpetseNn. May I ask if these figures of mine square with 
yours? Since Korea the Navy has issued each quarter an average of 
90,000 line items valued at $2,280,000, averaging 1,900 tons, from 
the Navy depot at Oakland. 

Mr. Curtis. That is a quarter. The figures that I have—there 
may be a difference in the figures and I would be glad to check our 
figures against yours, too—— 

Mr. Benpetsen. If we may, with your permission, I would like 
to check them. 
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Mr. Curtis. I think we should be sure that these figures are right, 
because any figures might be inaccurate. That is why I suggested 
that maybe you would want to supply the answer to this interrogation 
later in checking the figures up. 

Mr. Benpertsen. If I may. 

Mr. Curtis. If the figures are wrong we would be glad to have 
the correct ones in the record. 

With regard to the Army and Navy stocks in the Alameda Depot. 
does the Air Force, also, have separate stocks there, or how is that 
handled? 

Mr. BenpetsEN. They are supplied out of depot stocks in the Army. 

Mr. Curtis. Then ~ Bos we talk Army-Navy stocks, why Army 
really would include Air Force? 

Mr. BENDETSEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Curtis. So they are handled then as Army stocks upon which 
the Air Force would draw, is that correct? 

Mr. Benpetsen. Yes, sir. 


ONE REVOLVING FUND FOR MEDICAL STOCKS 


Mr. Curtis. Would it not be possible to set up a revolving fund 
for the operation of the medical-supply depot or depots and not have 
separate piles of stock or separate accounting? That is somewhat 
along the line that Mr. Lantaff was questioning. I am directing my 
attention to the Alameda test. 

Mr. Benpetsen. Well, I think you could do it for the whole 
system. 

A TEST OF PROCEDURES—NOT PRINCIPLES 


Mr. Curtis. In other words, you do not really need the test to 
establish that that is a good principle, in you opinion? 

Mr. Benvertsen. I think you need the test to work out the pro- 
cedures; yes, sir. 

Mr. Curtis. And in this test, that is a procedure that is being 
worked out? 

Mr. BENDETSEN. Yes, sir. 


SERVICES MUST SUBMIT REALISTIC REQUIREMENTS DATA 


Mr. Curtis. If the services want to be sure that adequate stocks 
are on hand, should they not submit realistic requirement data to the 
operating agency? 

We have gone into that to some extent, and I think you pretty much 
agree. 

Mr. Benpersen. Very, very much so. 

Mr. Curtis. That is the basis on which any system is going to 
work. That is the basis on which it will fall down, too, if the require- 
ments are not realistic. 


PERIODIC REQUISITIONS 


Will the services requisition on a periodic basis from the Alameda 
depot? 
Mr. Benpetsen. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Curtis. And will the requisitions come in on a staggered basis? 
That is, their demands, and their needs being staggered? 

Mr. Benvetsen. I[ am inclined to think that they will; yes, sir. 

Mr. Curtis. That is not part of the plan, though, as yet, as far 
as you know? 

Mr. Benpvetsen. Yes, sir. The test would include the requisition- 
ing cycle procedures. 

Mr. Curtis. With staggering and breaking down your requirements 
so all using points will not order at the same time? 

Mr. Benpetsen. Of course, to a large degree the answer is, yes, 
but there would, as you could foresee, with an active theater on the 
other end of the supply line, be a barrier to a fixed cycling of demands. 

Mr. Curtis. Actually, that makes it a better test, so far as our 
wanting to get accurate information, the fact that you—— 

Mr. Benvetsen. That is why I wanted it to go there, as explained, 
and that is why so much time was taken in picking the right place. 
I think it is a very realistic place to conduct the test. 


SERVICES DO NOT USE STANDARD REQUISITION FORMS 


Mr. Curtis. Do all the services use the same requisitioning form, 
again directing my attention to this Alameda test? = 

Mr. BenpvetseEN. No, but the test will include requisitioning forms 
in the procedures aspect. 

I think the services’ requisitions for bulk replenishment are compara- 
ble, though not exactly the same. They are based upon placing each 
demand as a line item. They are based on extracting from a principal 
depot to satellite depots. ivi 

Mr. Curtis. I am talking about the physical form, the requisi- 
tioning form. Is that standard or not? 

Mr. BenpETSEN. I am sure they are not. The Army and Air 
Force are, but I am sure that the Navy forms are different. 


AUTHORITY TO STANDARDIZE FORMS 


Mr. Curtis. That would complicate things, of course. Who has 
the authority to standardi’e such a form? 

Mr. BenpETsEN. Well, the authority would be in the Munitions 
Board. ; 

Mr. Curtis. It would have to go up higher in case of dispute? 

Mr. BenpeETSEN. It would not necessarily have to go up. They 
might just agree, as a result of the test, that this would be the way 
they would do it. 

Mr. Curtis. At present, that is not a feature of the test, in fact, 
we are running the test without that? 

Mr. BrenpzETSEN. No, sir, you cannot help but include these forms 
as a feature of the test, because if there were differences that resulted 
in difficulties, they would show up. You could not escape it. It 
just would be an inherent part of any such test. 


TIME OBJECTIVE FOR FILLING REQUISITIONS 


Mr. Curtis. What is the time objective for filling requisitions at 
Alameda? I realize that it might vary on some items. 
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Mr. BenpeEtsENn. I cannot answer that question. 

The objective will be, of course, to reduce the depot time while the 
requisition is in the depot, and before the shipment is made to the 
minimum. 

CRITERIA FOR MEDICAL TEST 


Mr. Curtis. Have they set up in that test a paper statement of 
what they hope to achieve that we could refer to, or did they not 
proceed in that manner? 

Mr. Benprrsen. I think that we could provide you with such an 
outline, yes, sir. 

Mr. Curnis. I think that would help a lot. 

Mr. Benpertsen. I will be glad to do that. 

Mr. Bonner. If you will, please. And put it in the record. 

(See exhibit 1, paragraph D, p. 296.) 

Mr. Curtis. If we could get that additional information—if there 
is a time objective, even though not included in the plan—if anyone 
happens to know it, I would appreciate the information. 

Mr. Benpersen. I doubt if they have started with the time objec- 
tive but, certainly, it would be a feature of the test to reduce the 
procedures in the depot to the minimum. 

We are constantly attempting to do that, because it is important 
to us to do it. 

Mr. Curtis. In conjunction with that, would be the question how 
long it takes now at the different depots, so that we would have a basis 
of comparison, if you could supply that information. 

Mr. BrenpretseENn. All services are, certainly, aware of that. 

Mr. Curtis. We would want that information so that we would 
have that comparison. 


EVALUATION OF TEST 


How do you intend to evaluate the effectiveness of the test? Who 
is going to be the final judge of this? Will it be your particular com- 
mittee or will it be down the line? And then they will send recom- 
mendations to you. Or what will be the determination of the test, 
that is the effectiveness of it? 


ROLE OF DEFENSE MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE IN TEST 


Mr. Benpetsen. The Defense Management Committee does not 
have power of decision. It is an arm of the Secretary of Defense to 
advise him. 

If there are disagreements, or, if the system comes up and there are 
any questions about it, it will be referred to the Management Com- 
mittee, as an independent and objective agency, not having operating 
responsibilities, to advise him. 


PROGRESS REPORTS REQUIRED BY SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Curtis. I have one more question, Mr. Bonner. 

Paragraph 12 of Mr. Lovett’s directive, July 17, 1951, states that 
the Munitions Board will make quarterly reports on the progress 
made with respect to paragraphs 5 (c) and (d) of the directive. 
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For your information these paragraphs cover single service assign- 
ment for procurement and distribution of common classes of supply 
and procurement of common administrative items from the General 
Services Administration. 

The military departments were also requested to make quarterly 
reports on paragraph 5 (b) which deals with the progress made in 
assigning single service procurement and distribution of common 
classes within each of the three defense departments. 

The question I have in mind is, have you had an opportunity to 
study these quarterly reports which began on September 1, 1951? 

Mr. Benpetsen. No. They have not been referred to the Man- 
agement Committee. 

Mr. Curtis. Do you suppose that our subcommittee could be fur- 
nished with copies of what those reports are—there would be two now, 
would there not? ‘ 

Mr. BenpetseEn. I see no reason whatever why they could not be 
furnished. We will be glad to do that. 

(See exhibit 6, p. 383.) 

Mr. Curtis. Thank you, Mr. Bonner, and Mr. Secretary. I ap- 
preciate your answers. If I seemed a little disturbed about this 
problem, I must say that Iam. It is not a question of individuals. 
I believe that everyone is in his own way trying to reach the results, 
but sometimes people’s convictions, for instance, in the military 
organization, are such that they just do not want to change. 

I am disturbed at the fact that we have not. I am, also, greatly 
disturbed about seeing that civilian control, as you represent it, is not 
implemented right on down the line. That is the reason why I 
seemed as emphatic as I was, because I am very much disturbed 
about it. 

Mr. BenpetseEN. I appreciate and understand fully. I, certainly, 
share your deep interest. 

I would like to say, if I may, Mr. Chairman, that it is a real pleasure 
to appear before your committee, because you are a diligent, well- 
informed committee. And I think these discussions are very con- 
structive. I appreciate the opportunity. 

I would like, if I may, with your permission, to clear up one thing. 

I noticed a newspaper article based on my appearance yesterday 
which says that I said that there was a lack of authority for the 
Defense Management Committee to bang together heads of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Forces. 

I had referred only to collaborative purchasing, as a type of pro- 
cedure. I said that it lacked an authoritative form to it. As a 
collaborative procedure there is no one to “bang heads together.” 
I did not say the Secretary of Defense or the Management Committee 
eould not do so. 

Mr. Bonner. We will introduce the item in the record, so that 
your statement will show just what you desired to say. 

Mr. Benpetsen. Thank you, sir. 

(The newspaper item headed, ‘Military head ‘banging’ backed in 
war on waste,”’ is as follows:) 


Miuirary Heap “Banoina” BackEep IN WAR ON WASTE 


WasHINGTON, February 27—Karl R. Bendetsen, Assistant Secretary of the 
Army, admitted today efforts to unify military buying are hampered by a lack 
of authority to “bang together heads” of the Army, Navy and Air Force. 
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He told a House Executive Expenditures Subcommittee that a lack of clear-cut 
authority is “one of the major weaknesses’”’ of the Defense Management Com- 
mittee, which is supposed to be trying to eliminate wasteful procurement prac- 
tices. 

Mr. Bendetsen is acting chairman of the Management Committee. 

Representative Charles B. Brownson, Republican of Indiana, said testimony 
had shown that the Pentagon was going about unification of military buying on 
“too gentlemanly basis’”’ and that the present setup ‘‘doesn’t allow for anv bang- 
ing of heads together’ to force the military services to comply on programs 
aimed at eliminating wasteful practices. 

Mr. Bendetsen replied that ‘‘that is one of its major weaknesses.” 

Mr. Bonner. It will be demonstrated here, Mr. Bendetsen, that 
the patience and time given by this subcommittee to a dry subject 
shows the great interest of the committee and the full committee in 
the matter we are trying to get information about. 

I realize there is a limitation on your time, that you have many 
other important things to do. Our time is required over on the floor 
of the House now. | wonder if you would indulge us to this extent— 
there are certain questions that the staff of the committee would like 
to have answered. The majority of these questions have been sub- 
mitted to the committee by other Members of Congress. So would 
you be willing to remain with the staff and let them ask you the ques- 
tions, and include them in the transcript of the hearing? 

Mr. BenpvetTsEN. Surely, I will be glad to accommodate you. 

May I add one thing? We yesterday talked about the control or 
the management control over the scheduling of procurement. And 
I referred to our system of major items and said that I would present 
to the committee two forms, which are very important forms, clearly 
forming an integral part of that management control. 


REQUIREMENT AND PRODUCTION CONTROL SYSTEM 


I refer to Form 519 and Form 436 of the Department of Defense. 

The first of these two forms requires that for major items, each 
service for each of the major items concerned, make a complete 
analysis of its requirement computations showing assets on hand, to 
be offset against gross requirements. Showing in each case how the 
requirement arises, for what purpose, either to equip standing forces 
or Reserve components or for combat in Korea and the like. 

The second of these two forms, Form 436, as to the major items 
concerned, shows the scheduling of production by plant, by location, 
by quarter, the purpose for which procured. 

For example, let us take the medium tank—the Army’s M-47. 
We acquire it for the Marine Corps. This form shows the number 
that will be allocated from the quarterly production to each user. If, 
on the basis of production difficulties or on the basis of changed con- 
ditions, it is required to rephase the schedule, that has to have the 
approval of the Munitions Board and the fiscal people; that is, the 
Comptroller of the Department of Defense. And in each department 
the same relative people who are concerned must give approval. 

I would like in response to the question you asked me yesterday, 
and my agreement to have them here, to insert them in the record. 

Mr. Bonner. Insert them in the record. We will put them in the 
record here. 

(The Form 519 and Form 436 are as follows:) 
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Mr. Bonner. I appreciate, and the subcommittee appreciates, your 
cooperation with us. You gentlemen will proceed now. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Roback has some questions. 

Mr. Rosacx. This arises from an inquiry that Congressman Mitch- 
ell made to the chairman of this committee, and I will _— from the 
first paragraph of his letter, dated January 18, 1952 


It is apparent from information furnished me by manufacturers in Seattle and 
vicinity, that their inability, despite every individual effort, to .btain timely in- 
formation on defense contract specifications is reducing small ‘business competition 
for armament contracts. 


And with the chairman’s permission, that letter will be inserted in 
full in the record. 
(The letter dated January 18, 1952, is as follows:) 


JANUARY 18, 1952. 
Hon. Wruiram L. Dawson, 
Chairman, Expenditures in the Fxecutive Departments Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CHatRMAN Dawson: It is apparent from information furnished me by 
manufacturers in Seattle and vicinity, that their inability, despite every individual 
effort, to obtain timely information on defense contract specifications is reducing 
small-business competition for armament contracts. 

Hundreds of manufacturers in the Seattle area, because of the difficulty in 
obtaining bid information, have concluded they are not wanted in the defense 
effort. Only the very persistent have continued in their efforts to obtain specifi- 
cations permitting them to answer invitations to bid largely issued in the East. 

This seems a field into which your committee could delve with profit to the 
defense effort. May I suggest an investigation of the reasons for the inability 
of Pacific Northwest manufacturers to obtain timely information permitting 
them to bid on items suitable for manufacture in small manufacturing plants. 

The Ordnance Corps, on paper, seems to have a good bid distribution system 
but it doesn’t seem to work in practice. 

Time and time again, Seattle manufacturers, acting as soon as the bid invita- 
tion ts received, have been told by Ordnance mission arsenals, for instance, that 
either specifications or drawings, or both, are no longer available. It is often 
added that a copy of invitation and drawings, for inspection or photostating, 
are available at the district ordnance arsenal in San Francisco. A copy there 
doesn’t help in Seattle. The eastern arsenals seemingly think the 884-mile 
pilgrimage to San Francisco could be made easily by the Seattle manufacturers. 

The Ordnance Corps has recognized this problem, according to officers here, as 
instructions are said to be that all invitations, with complete specifications and 
drawings, are to be available in all district and subdistrict offices. 

Ordnance Corps officers here assure me that each district and subdistrict is 
directed to furnish drawings and specifications on the request of every potential 
contractor. It is apparent that district and subdistricts have not been obeying 
this directive. The following quotations from ordnance letters indicates that 
this is the case: 

July 30, 1951, Watervliet Arsenal: ‘‘There is insufficient time left to re- 
produce the necessary papers.”’ * 

September 19, 1951, Detroit Arsenal: Please be advised that the supply 
of drawings is exhausted * * * copies may be obtained at your nearest 
Ordnance district located at San Francisco * * *.’ 

September 21, 1951, Detroit Arsenal: ‘Supply of drawings is exhausted 
* “2 (mimeographed form). 

October 3, -1952,, ” Detroit Arsenal: “Supply of drawings has been ex- 
hausted * 

October 17, 1951, San Francisco Ordnance District: ‘‘We are unable to 
send the other drawings and bids requested since your letter was received 
too near the closing date * * *,’ 

October 24, 1951, Watervliet Arsenal: The forms and/or drawings * * * 
have been exhausted.” 

October 26, 1951, San Francisco: “There is not enough time to allow re- 
production of prints before closing date.” 
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October 30, 1951, San Francisco: “OTAC 52-47, Rock Island 52-239 and 
52-264, will not be forwarded as prints not received from reproduction in 
time for closing date. Your letter of request dated October 9, 1951, not 
received this office until October 19, 1951.” 

None of the information sought was avai'able in the Seattle subdistrict office. 

The fact that the district and arsenal offices resorted to mimeographed and 
printed forms to notify interested manufacturers of the exhaustion of specifica- 
tions, indicates some very definite failure to estimate the number of interested 
manufacturers. I cannot believe that failure to produce sufficient copies cf this 
information is deliberate in the hopes of reducing competition. This whole field 
is worthy of investigation as it is apparent that some improvement in liaison 
between defense procurement and manufacturers should be obtained. 

The west coast disadvantages in distance and freight rates should not be further 
complicated by failure of information channels. Adequate timely information 
upon which to figvre a bid seems a very reasonable request. 

With every good wish. 

Sincerely yours, 

Hues B. MitrcHe.t. 

Mr. Rosack. The complaints raised in that letter are to the effect 
that small manufacturers are- precluded from bidding on many 
ordnance contracts, because the district offices, or in some cases the 
suboffices, are receiving bid information that is too late to be of use to 
the interested suppliers, although these offices have been set up for 
the convenience of the bidders. 

In cases cited here bid information was received too late, copies of 
drawings or specifications were not available, abstracts of awards which 
would enable the bidder to evaluate his competitive position were not 
available. 

So even though there was an elaborate field organization that was 
set up by the Ordnance Division to serve, and the office personnel 
have expressed an anxiety and desire to serve these interested pro- 
ducers, the question is whether, because in fact they do not have 
sufficient information and facilities to render these services, the small 
manufacturers are actually being closed out from procurement. The 
question with that little background is, has your management com- 
mittee made any survey with regard to procurement practices of the 
technical services and, particularly, of the Ordnance Division? 


ARMY COMPTROLLER SURVEYING ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. BEenDETSEN. Yes,sir. In the first place, the Army itself has a 
Management Division as a part of the Office of the Army Comptroller, 
who, in turn, reports to me. This Division is now completing a 
vertical type survey of the entire Ordnance Department. 

They are formulating very rapidly now their findings and conclu- 
sions. That is a part of our management improvement effort. 

Procurement practices themselves have been the subject of several 
surveys. 


ADMIRAL STRAUSS SURVEYING PROCUREMENT PRACTICES IN SERVICES 


Admiral Strauss, who is a consultant to the Secretary of Defense, 
is now conducting a broad scale analysis of procurement practices in 
the three services. 

There have been a number of efforts made on a continuing basis 
because of the concern over the position of small business in this 
mobilization, particularly under the aegis of the Munitions Board. 
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Over a period of time Mr. Alexander, the Procurement Secretary 
for the Army, has had a businessman from industry, Mr. Blythe, who 
is there especially for the purpose of advancing the opportunities for 
small business to bid and get business. 

If you have specific problems in which there was a failure or break- 
down of the system, I should be happy to provide what I can in the 
way of information as to why and what we can do about seeing to a 


correction or to avoid a repetition. 

Mr. Rosack. I will suggest to Congressman Mitchell that he sub- 
mit a copy of this to you for any reply that you care to make. 

(Subsequeutly the honorable Hugh B. Mitchell submitted to the 
subcommittee the following copy of the reply to his inquiry to Mr. 
Bendetsen:) 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE AssISTANT SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C. 
Hon. Huca B. Mircuett, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Mircne i: Your letter of February 29, 1952, to Mr. Bendetsen, 
enclosing a copy of your letter of January 18, 1952, to the chairman of the House 
Expenditures Committee with reference to the difficulties of small manufacturers 
in the Seattle area in obtaining bid information from Army Ordnance, has been 
referred to this office for reply. Please accept my apologies for the delay in 
answering your inquiry, but this office felt it necessary that a very thorough 
investigation be made of the situation outlined in your letter. 

It is apparent that contractors located in the northwestern portion of the United 
States, ae to their geographical location, have in a number of cases experienced 
difficulties in securing copies of invitations for bids, drawings, and specifications, 
and are not always being given adequate time in which to prepare and submit bids. 

The Department of the Army has attempted, so far as possible, to afford to all 
contractors, regardless of location, equal opportunity to receive information on 
proposed procurements and to submit bids or quotations thereon. However, one 
factor which tends to militate against this principle is the time element involved 
in the delivery schedules of certain procurements. In such cases it is impossible 
to insure that all contractors, regardless of geographical location, are given what 
they consider adequate notice of proposed procurements and sufficient time to 
prepare and submit bids or quotations. In addition, in the case of certain pro- 
curements it is virtually impossible for field contracting personnel to make exact 
estimates as to the number of potential bidders who will be interested in receiving 
invitations for bids, sets of drawings, and specifications. 

The Office of the Chief of Ordnance has just conducted a study of its system of 
distributing procurement information with a view to decentralizing certain phases 
of the activities of its 14 district offices to render better ‘‘customer’’ service to 
prospective bidders. The proposed new system would probably have corrected 
the situation referred to in your letter of January 18 to the chairman of the House 
Expenditures Committee. However, the study made it clear that further decen- 
tralization of the current system of distribution of procurement information would 
result in a duplication of reproduction facilities, a requirement for a substantial 
‘increase in the number of employees engaged in this activity, a requirement for 
additional equipment and floor space, a prolonging of the procurement process and 
a marked increase in the administrative cost of procurement. In the light of this 
information, it was decided that the Ordnance Corps had no alternative but to 
continue the present method of distribution of procurement information. 

The present method involves direct mailing of procurement information to 
selected contractors bidders’ lists and the furnishing of additional sets of this 
information to district offices for distribution to potential suppliers in district 
areas. Additional copies of procurement information are retained at arsenals or 
centers and supplied to interested contractors to the limit of the supply on hand. 
Since the demands for such procurement information is subject to sudden and 
major variations depending upon the amount of work on hand in the concerns 
normally interested in such procurements, the supply is sometimes exhausted 
before the needs of all potential bidders can be met. Ordnance arsenals and 
centers continually attempt to refine their estimates of the requirements for 
invitations for bids, drawings, and specifications. However, the amount of 
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procurement information to be reproduced and disseminated must necessarily 
be limited in the case of small procurements, where the cost of reproducing and 
distributing large quantities of procurement information is disproportionate to 
the value of the procurement involved. 

Under the circumstances, I would suggest that the most direct and practicable 
way of assisting interested contractors in the northwest portion of the country is 
to advise them to contact the Ordnance regional offices at Seattle and Portland 
and with the aid of these offices to have their names placed on the bidders’ lists 
of the ordnance arsenals and procurement agencies which procure items that the 
various contractors can supply. Such action will in many cases insure that the 
contractors receive procurement information directly from the procuring arsenal 
or agency. 

In the meantime, the Office of the Chief of Ordnance is continuing its efforts to 
develop procedures which will afford contractors located in the Western United 
States a better opportunity to participate in ordnance procurements. Along 
these lines, procurement agencies are forwarding procurement information to 
the San Francisco district by air mail and so far as practicable are allowing the 
maximum possible time to prepare and submit bids. The regional offices at 
Seattle and Portland have been instructed to cooperate closely with contractors 
in those areas. Finally, despite the additional administrative workload involved, 
one of the most active ordnance aresnals, the Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, 
Pa., has been requested, on a test basis, to send copies of all invitation: for bids 
and other information relating to its procurements directly to the Seattle and 


Portland regional offices. 
In conclusion, I wish to assure you that the Army is making every effort to 


insure that all interested contractors be given an equal opportunity to participate 
in its procurement program and is constantly reviewing and revising its procure- 
ment procedures in an effort to remedy deficiencies, 


Sincerely yours, 
Earu D. JoHNSON, 
Assistant Secretary of the Army. 


What other management studies have been made by the comp- 
troller’s office, what other activities have been surveyed? 


SURVEYS OF ARMY TECHNICAL SERVICES 


Mr. Benpetsen. Well, we have completed or are now completing 
surveys in the Engineers Corps, Chemical, Ordnance, and Quarter- 
master Service. These are large scale vertical surveys by our own 
people who are on an independent and objective status and who have 
joined with them in teams, that is, people from the services concerned. 

Their effort is to try and work out as they go, corrections of defi- 
ciencies noted, to develop findings and conclusions, to try to place 
them in effect as the survey progresses, or, if there is not agreement, to 
bring them up for command decision as to action to be taken. 

These are the broad scale surveys of the type I explained in the 
case of the Ordnance Corps. We have a continuing management 
improvement program to try very sincerely and constantly with a 
great deal of effort and time and thought on the part of many people 
to find ways and means to improve. There is always room for im- 
provement in the way we do business. 

We get in consultants who give their time freely from business and 
industry. We ask them to consult with us. 

We have in the comptroller’s office a panel of what we feel are very 
outstanding individuals in accounting and auditing to advise the 
comptroller on our fiscal procedures. 

I think in the other services parallel panels exist to advise and 
consult with them. 

We, also, make crash surveys on specific subjects under the aegis 
of the management committee in the Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
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We have task forces who have specific survey targets. 

We have run tests on automotive maintenance. 

We have a work program in the management committee in which 
we undertake to establish leadership in management improvement 
in specified areas. 


MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE WORK PROGRAM 


I think I agreed yesterday to provide for the record our currept 
management committee work program and will be glad to supply it, 
if you wish. 

o you know whether the chairman would like to have that in the 
record? 

Mr. Rosackx. I think it was requested. 

(See exhibit 7, p. 397.) 


ARMY COMPTROLLER’S CATALOG SURVEY 


Mr. Rogack. Recently, the Army Comptroller’s Office made a 
catalog survey, did it not? 

Mr. BenpetsEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ropack. How long a time was spent on that survey? 

Mr. Benpetsen. I believe that I asked the Comptroller to give me 
an analysis of the status and effectiveness of the cataloging program 
and he did so last June. I will, of course, verify the date. I am not 
precisely clear as to that month he submitted it. I believe they spent 
about 5% months on it. 

Mr. Rosack. I can give you the date when you requested such a 
survey. I have a note on it. 

Mr. Benvetsen. What is the date that I requested it? I am sorry 
that I have forgotten exactly when it was requested. 

Mr. Rosack. October 30, 1950, when you sent a memorandum to 
the Comptroller asking, in connection with certain information that 
the Secretary might be interested in, to survey the cataloging program. 

Mr. BenpeTsEN. You are quite right. It was a year ago last fall 
that I did request that study. 

Mr. Rosack. This memorandum which you sent to the Army 
Comptroller asked, among other things, whether or not the current 
program of the Munitions Board Cataloging Agency will, ultimately, 
provide a useful management tool for the Department of the Army. 

On the 28th of May 1951, which was about 7 months later, you sent 
a memorandum to the Chairman of the Management Committee, De- 
partment of Defense, stating that among the tentative conclusions 
reached by the survey with respect to the Munitions Board Catalog- 
ing Agency program was the following: 

The program of the Munitions Board Cataloging Agency will not ultimately 
provide a useful management tool for the Department of the Army. 

The memorandum went on to suggest that the Management Com- 
mittee ought to get to the bottom of the matter. 


TENTATIVE CONCLUSION NOT SOUND ON CATALOGING 


The question I have is, What happened to that tentative conclusion, 
does it still stand? 
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Mr. Benpetsen. Not in my opinion. 

Mr. Ropack. What were the circumstances in which the conclusion 
was repudiated, if it was repudiated? 

Mr. Benpvertsen. I hardly think it is a matter of repudiation. I 
think that as a result of the inquiry we made certain changes and 
adjustments in the program, and provided a program director, who is 
now Admiral Fowler— 

Mr. Roxsack. Well, in effect, the tentative conclusion that you sub- 
mitted was that the MBCA program was useless as far as the Army 
was concerned, is that it? 

Mr. Benvetsen. That is an interpretation you might place on it. 

It was my memorandum which went to the Management Committee, 
so I think I should be in a position to explain if there is doubt in your 
mind what I meant. 

Mr. Ropack. It says, Mr. Bendetsen, “the program of the Muni- 
tions Board Cataloging Agency will not ultimately provide a useful 
management tool for the Department of the Army.” That is a fairly 
plain statement. 

Do you subscribe to that position today? 

Mr. BenpetsEeNn. No; I do not and never did. 

Mr. Rosack. That is a paper which you submitted on May 28, 
1951. 

Mr. Benpetsen. Could I see it? 

Mr. Ropack. It is a copy of the paper. It is in the record. I do 
not have it here. 

Mr. Benpvertsen. I| do not believe I said that. 

Mr. Ropwack. I will look it up. 

Mr. Benpersen. My recollection is that I was quoting what 
somebody else said. 

Mr. Rosack. I assume from what is printed there that you cited 
if for the attention of the chairman of the Management Committee, 
a tentative conclusion reached by the investigators within the Comp- 
troller’s office, and the presumption is that when you submitted that, 
that the conclusion of your investigators should be evaluated in the 
light of the Army’s catalog interest and requirements in relation to 
the Munitions Board’s program. If you were submitting something 
that you did not subscribe to, I just wanted the record to be clear 
on it. 

Mr. Benpetsen. I was quoting somebody else’s tentative con- 
clusion, according to the record from which I am reading, on page 
159 of the hearings on the status of the Federal catalog program on 
May 28 and 29—July 16 and 17, 1951, by this committee, in which 
I then said, after these quotations: 

If it is true as stated that the MBCA project will not produce but one identifying 
member of each item of supply I cannot understand how the project has been 
allowed to proceed. Does this conclusion square with your understanding, and, 
is so, what would you say the purpose of the project is? 

What I was doing was raising as a part of the management improve- 
ment process a question and a tentative conclusion someone else 
had put up. 

There are many opinions about everything. 

I asked the Management Committee to take action. The Manage- 
ment Committee did take action. 
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I was not expressing this as my opinion, nor does the memorandum 
say that it was my opinion. 

Mr. Rogack. The point I am trying to get at, Mr. Bendetsen, is 
this: That is a tentative conclusion of the management survey team 
within the office of the Army Comptroller, under your direction, is 
it not? 

Mr. Benpersen. Well, it was not their conclusion under my 
direction. It was their tentative conclusion. 

Mr. Ropack. I mean, the team made the survey at your request 
and under your general supervision? 

Mr. Benpersen. That is correct. 

Mr. Rosack. And that tentative conclusion was submitted to the 
chairman of the Management Committee. Now the question I have 
is this: What is the reason for the wide discrepancy in the ultimate 
decision of the Army Comptroller’s office that the program should be 
supported and this initial tentative conclusion that it was relatively 
a useless program, so far as Army cataloging was concerned? 

Mr. Benpersen. Further inquiry and examination and discussion 
and adjustments in the program and provision of a full-time program 
director led us to the conclusion that it is a good program; that the 
tentative opinion reached by some of the members of the team was 
unfounded. 

Mr. Rosack. Do you think that between the evaluation by the 
Management Committee and the time you submitted that memoran- 
dum there were basic changes? 

Mr. Benpetsen. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Ropack. Are you aware, and if not, I call to your attention, 
that this statement which I quoted and which you submitted as a 
tentative conclusion of your survey team, has been cited before other 
committees as presumably representing a position of the Department 
of the Army, and I want the record to be clear on it. 

Mr. Benpetsen. It does not represent the decision of the Depart- 
ment of the Army. It was the tentative conclusion of a survey team. 
Let us make that perfectly clear. 

There is nothing in the record, and never has been at any time, to 
indicate that that was the conclusion ultimately as you put it of the 
Department of the Army. 

Mr. Rosacx. Well, do you have any comment on the testimony 
that was given before another subcommittee of this committee by a 
representative of the Munitions Board on that point? This witness 
stated: 

It is just a preliminary report. I think that, probably, when the office that 
initiated this document reviews it again it will be modified. 


Mr. Benvetsen. Do I have any comment? 

Mr. Rosack. Do you have any comment on that? 

Mr. Benpvetsen. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Rosack. Did you have any reason to suppose that that would 
be the case, that the document would be modiiied when the findings 
would be reviewed? 

Mr. Benpersen. Well, I think it ought to be quite clear from my 
memorandum that I raised a tentative conclusion for review and 
analysis in entire good faith. And if you may have in mind that 
someone was going to direct a change in a piece of paper, I had no 
such supposition whatever. 
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I wanted the thing to be analyzed clearly, and to arrive at firm 
conclusions. 

This is an important project and an expensive project. And I 
felt, along with many other people, that it was our duty continually 
to evaluate and appraise performance. I think that is good practice. 

As to what he had in mind, I would not have the faintest idea. 
Who was the witness? 

Mr. Rosack. The witness was Mr. Harrigan of the Munitions 
Board. 

Mr. Benpetsen. I do not know what he had in mind. 

Mr. Ropacx. What evaluation was given to the survey re port on 
cataloging by the headquarters’ cat: aloging office of the Army? 

Mr. Benpetsen. As I recall it, there were disagreements as to 
opinions. There were differing opinions. And I think, finally, in 
the process which went on over many months, through discussion and 
analysis and adjustments, they all came, as far as I know, into general 
agreement. 

I am not positive what opinions certain individuals may have had. 
I could not possibly tell you. 

Mr. Rosack. You mean, that the cataloging office agreed with the 
report, or, there was a change of views on both sides? 

Mr. Benpetsen. I think the latter. 

Mr. Rorsack. Do you have any reason to suppose that the report of 
the survey team was incompetent or poorly presented or inadequate, 
or how do you account for the wide difference between the initial and 
final judgment on that matter? 

Mr. BeNpvetsEN. | think the report was, as it is stated, a tentative 
conclusion. 

Mr. Ropack. The findings were in. What was tentative; what was 
the Army going to do about it; 1 mean, what was the judgment going 
to be about it? 

Mr. Benpetsen. I do not know that I quite understand. 

Mr. Ropack. Did subsequent surveys show different facts that 
overturned the initial ones? 

Mr. Benpetsen. Yes. 

Mr. Ropack. And does that mean that the initial survey was in- 
complete or erroneous in any respect? 

Mr. Benpetsen. I do not think it does. 

A tentative conclusion would be just as the words imply, that 
subject to further analysis, further adjustment, the conclusion is 
subject to change. 

Would that not be your understanding of a tentative conclusion? 

Mr. Rosack. The conclusion might be subject to change or the 
facts might be subject to change. 

I am trying to find out what is the procedure by which a survey is 
handled. The survey is transferred to the management committee. 
It is finally decided that the tentative conclusion ‘that was conv eyed 
is something far different from what the final decision is. 

Mr. Benpersen. On the basis of its analysis and inquiry. 

Mr. Rosack. I merely want to try for the committee to find out 
what kind of surveys are made in the Office of the Controller. 

Getting on to a matter which the subcommittee has discussed now 
and then about surveys that were under contract, during the sub- 
committee’s hearings last July and August, Mr. Koehler, Assistant 
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Secretary of the Navy, appeared. He expressed the belief that each 
military department should have its own supply system and should 
control and manage its own procurement as part of that system. 

He, also, expressed the belief that single service procurement was 
often less effective from the standpoint of economy and efficiency 
and the elimination of interservice competition than so-called 
collaborative procurement. 

Mr. Koehler stated: 

This belief is borne out not only by our own practical experience in the Navy 
Department, but, also. by the preliminary results of a detailed study on single 
service procurements which is now being made by a special group of the Harvard 
Business School. 

The information submitted by Mr. Koehler to the committee indi- 
cates that the Harvard Business School group making the study was 
composed of four persons, three of whom served in the Navy, in one 
capacity or another, and the fourth who formerly served in the Air 
Corps, received his master’s degree in 1950. 

The first question I have on that is, do you think that anything in 
the nature of the studies or in the background experience of the people 
selected to make the studies constitutes an element of prejudgment? 

Mr. BenpeETsEN. I just do not think I could answer that question. 

I would be inclined to feel that there would be a presumption that 
a man would proceed with sincerity to do his duty honestly. I have 
no information to the contrary about any of the people who have 
made any surveys that I have had anything to do with. 

Mr. Rosack. On the basis of that presumption, Mr. Bendetsen, to 
what extent, if any, does your Department or the activities under 
your responsibility, take into account the findings that this group 
made for another department that single service procurement was of 
extremely limited value? 

Mr. Benpertsen. I wonder if you could enlighten me as to what 
survev vou are referring to? Was that the paint survey? 

Mr. Rosack. The survey according to the testimony of the Assist- 
ant Secretary was on the matter of the efficacy of single service pro- 
curement; whether that was limited to a particular item does not 
appear immediately in the testimony. 

Mr. BenpetsEeN. The only survey made by the Harvard Business 
School that I am aware of with relation to single service procurement 
was made with relation to the single service procurement of paint. 
That survey did not conclude that single service procurement should 
be disestablished. ‘That survey which I have here and which we have 
discussed at length with the committee this morning and we, also, 
discussed yesterday, is quite evident in what it did conclude. 

Aside from what anyone may have said that it concluded, it is quite 
clear to me that they concluded as a result of their study that to date 
single department procurement has not resulted in significant benefits 
or economies in the purchase of paint, that is, for the armed services. 
And then went on to point out why. And cited certain deficiencies 
in the single procurement system which if remedied would make it a 
good system. 

It wound up in making recommendations that single service pro- 
curement be continued with improvements in the system. And if 
the departments found they could not improve the system, or there 
were reasons which they found that they could not, that then, as a final 
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and last resort, they should resort to the turning of the assignment 
back to the individual services. 

I can see no predilection there. 

Mr. Ropack. Mr. Koehler refers in the hearings of this subcom- 
mittee of July and August 1951 on pages 126 and 127, to “the pre- 
liminary results of a detailed study on single service procurement 
which is now being made by a special group from the Harvard Business 
School.” 

Is it your understanding that that report was limited to the paint 
study? 

Mr. Benpetsen. I do not know what Mr. Koehler had in mind, but 
I would feel quite certain from what I know—and I will check when I 
return to the Department—that he must have been referring to the 
Harvard Business School study on the single procurement of paint. 

There are differing views on single service procurement. I happen 
to feel that it has, in the case of common items, an advantage. Other 
people do not think so. 

Evidently, Mr. Koehler did not think so. 

I cannot comment on that. ‘That was his opinion. 

Now the only study I know of was entitled “Single Department 
Procurement of Paint—A Pilot Study of Coordinated Military Pro- 
curement,’’ prepared for the Munitions Board, Department of De- 
fense, August 1951 by the Mobilization Analysis Center, Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Harvard University. 

That was for the Munitions Board, with a report to Mr. John D. 
Small. 

I would think that that is, probably, the study and the report that 
Mr. Koehler was referring to. 

Mr. Rorack. To the extent that the Army and Navy come to 
opposite conclusions with regard to that 

Mr. BenpertseENn. I am told that, apparently, there was no other 
comparable study made at that time on single procurement, and so 
far as I know that is the case. 

You were asking me a question about a difference. 

Mr. Rosack. To the extent that the Army and Navy, on the basis 
of studies that have been contracted out to different groups, come to 
opposite conclusions on the efficacy of single service procurement, 
what kind of policy emanates from those contrary conclusions? 

Mr. BenpetsEeN. Well, when two people disagree, or, two organiza- 
tions disagree, and a decision has to be reached and they cannot find 
any common ground for agreement, one has to be overruled. 


NAVY FAVORED DISCONTINUANCE OF SINGLE SERVICE PURCHASE OF 
PAINT 


In the case of the paint study I believe that the Navy felt that 
single procurement of paint should not be continued. 

And to give you a clear example of the result, it came before the 
Munitions Board which decided that it would be continued. That is 
the best answer I can give you. 

Mr. Ropacx. Then it would appear, Mr. Bendetsen, would it not, 
that the question as to the efficacy does not depend upon the findings 
in any particular technical study of the matter, but is a matter of 
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policy which has to be resolved in the places where policies aré resolved 
in the Department of Defense? 

Mr. Benpetsen. No; I do not think I could agree with your state- 
ment because the paint study did not recommend the disestablishment 
of single service procurement of paint. It recommended that certain 
corrections be made in the procedures used in the system. 

Mr. Ropack. Did the Navy believe that the study supported single 
service procureiment of paint? 

Mr. Benpetsen. I cannot speak for the Navy, but it is my impres- 
sion that the Navy felt that because there were deficiencies which 
had been cited in the operation of the system on the single procurement 
of paint, that it would prefer turning back the assignment to each of 
the services. And that was an opinion. 

That was not the finding and conclusion of a study or technical 
survey, as you put it. 

That was an opinion based upon what they read and saw in the 
report. And when the question came up, the varying opinions were 
resolved by deciding that single service procurement of paint would be 
coutinued. 

I am, certainly, not trying in any way, I assure you, to evade your 
question. I am trying my honest best to give you-a full answer. 
That is the best I can do on it. 

Mr. Rosack. What is going to happen now to that paint procure- 
ment; who will monitor it, if anybody; is any other service going to 
monitor subsequent developments in paint procurement? 

Mr. Benpretsen. We did testify this morning before the committee 
at some length that there have been specific assignments, some to the 
Munitions Board, some to the Navy, some to the Army, some to the 
Air Force, to take action to correct certain deficiencies. 

And I read to the subcommittee this morning certain steps by way 
of example that had been taken by the Army, responsive to that 
directive. 

Mr. Rosack. Who in the system determines whether, when a given 
segment of procurement has been studied, certain findings or recom 
mendations have been made as to a particular mode of procurement, 
who determines whether or not that will impair military effectiveness? 

Mr. Benpetsen. Well, ultimately, if it were a clear-cut issue involv- 
ing a matter of differing view or opinion, the Secretary of Defense. 
And if it were a very grave and major split of opinion, it might have 
to go to the Commander in Chief, the President. 

Mr. Rosack. Just suppose, in the case of the Alameda medical 
test that one service decides that if there is a single service distribu- 
tion, as well as procurement, of medical supplies, it will impair the 
military effectiveness of that particular service in performing its 
combat and defense duties. 

Will the Secretary of Defense determine whether the position of 
the Navy, or the Army, whatever the case, should be accepted or 
overturned? 

Mr. BenpetseNn. He will go to great lengths to receive the best 
advice he can get. He will ask the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who are 
the highest body of military professional men, to advise him. 

That would be a very serious contention, I am sure we will all 
agree, one which cannot lightly be regarded. And, therefore, I would 
assume that the Secretary of Defense, whoever he might be at a 
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given time, would try to have analyzed whether it could be shown 
through facts or whether it is purely an opinion. If it were purely 
an opinion he would ask the Joint Chiefs of Staff for theirs. He 
would ask the Munitions Board. He might even ask in an independ- 
ent consultant, if it were a great enough question, and would try 
honestly to arrive at the best decision he could. 

In making such a decision the ultimate action might result in 
rejecting the opinion. 

Does that answer your question? 

Mr. Rosack. I just wanted to get your observation, Mr. Bendetsen. 


USE OF OUTSIDE CONSULTANTS 


Mr. Kennepy. I only have one question, in view of the time. 
Mr. Bendetsen, as acting chairman of the Management Committee, I 
wonder if you would give us a short observation on your experience in 
that position in relation to whether or not you should have the power 
to pass on these departmental management studies that this sub- 
committee has explored at length, and whether or not you should have 
the right to say at what point you will employ outside consultants 
and at what point you will use your own staff. | realize you only have 
a Defense Management Committee staff of 13 down there and you 
cannot hope to do all this yourself. Could you comment on that? 

Mr. Benpvetsen. Yes; I will be glad to comment on that. You 
are now speaking specifically of whether or not some agency should 
turn to an outside consultant in the solution of a given problem, I 
take it, and not to the question of whether the Management Com- 
mittee should have power of decision on the course of action. Am I 
correct? 

Mr. Kennepy. In that regard, yes, but I just wondered at what 
point you should have authority to pass on the right, for instance, of 
the other departments to continually employ these various study 
groups, and whether or not, if employed, your organization should 
have a part of correlating the results? 

Mr. BenpeETsEN. It is my opinion, first, that within a given mili- 
tary department as to a problem affecting it, that should be decided 
by the secretary of that department, inasmuch as under the law he 
is made responsible for its administration. He in so doing should 
have a central place where he is advised, where the matter is corre- 
lated and coordinated. And he should receive the advice as to 
whether he should or should not approve a proposal to hire a con- 
sulting firim. 

We have undertaken in the Army to do just that. 

As to the Management Committee level where a problem involves 
two or more departments, a defense-wide problem, or a problem 
within the Office of the Secretary of Defense, involving his own agency, 
there it is my view that the Management Committee is a proper 
agency to advise the Secretaty of De fense on whether or not # study 
should be made through an outside firm. 

However, I would like to make this comment, the responsibility for 
improvement in command management must ultimately rest with 
the operator. He has got to be the one to do it. 

An advisory board ‘providing management engineering services 
should only assist and strengthen the organization. 
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If the operator has a deep conviction that he needs outside con- 
sultant help I would weigh that very heavily and give it great favor- 
able weight. 

On the other hand, where you have similar problems, though not 
under the immediate control of the same agency, there is an area 
where you ought to have a coordinating piece of machinery to advise 
the Secretary. 

And I think the Management Committee is the proper one. 

Does that answer your question, Mr. Kennedy? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes, Mr. Secretary. One thought brought out in 
your discussion, though, is that while there might be a problem area 
existing within two or more departments which would concern the 
Management Committee, how about studies made in point of time? 
Suppose there was a study made in 1950 on a given subject which is 
repeated in 1951 in another department completely oblivious of what 
has been done in the other? Apparently, there could be in that case 
no matching of experience of one department with the other unless 
such an operation could take place at one given time. 

Mr. Benpversen. It would be my advice in such a case to the 
Secretary of Defense not to make another study of the same thing 
by another outfit, unless it could be clearly demonstrated that the 
first one did not do its job properly, but that would have to be shown 
to me. I would insist that action be taken as the first one. 

Mr. Kennepy. That would only be shown if you could correlate at 
the Management Committee level all past experience of a given period, 
so that you might predicate a conclusion upon it of that nature. 

Mr. Benpetsen. I believe while General McNarney was chair- 
man, before his retirement, there were instances when he did advise 
against an outside study on such grounds. 

Mr. Kennepy. I have no further questions. 

On behalf of the subcommittee, and the chairman of the full com- 
mittee who has expressed an interest in the problem brought to our 
attention by Congressman Hugh Mitchell of Washington, thank you 
for appearing. I would like the record to show, also, the presence of 
Mr. Shackelford, Department of Army Counselor, and Mr. Elmer 
Wohl, and Mr. John Macy, and Mr. Ben Huff, from the staff of the 
Defense Management Committee, as well as Mr. Brodsky, Assistant 
Vice Chairman, Munitions Board. 

(Whereupon, at 1:05 p. m. the subcommittee adjourned.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 5, 1952 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES 
IN THE Executive DeparTMENTs, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:15 a. m. in room 1501, New House 
Office Building, pursuant to adjournment, Hon. Herbert C. Bonner 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Bonner, Shelley, Lantaff, Hoffman, 
Harden, and Brownson. 

Also present: Thomas A. Kennedy, general counsel; Herbert Small, 
associate counsel; Herbert Roback, staff member; and Ray Ward, 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Army representatives present: Col. Albert Fregosi (chairman), 
Chief, Purchases Branch, Procurement Division, Assistant Chief of 
Staff, G-4; and Col. A. N. Hickey, Chief, Procurement Division, 
Office of the Judge Advocate General. 

Navy representatives present: Philip Caldwell, Deputy Director, 
Procurement Division, Office of Naval Material; and M. H. Steger, 
assistant general counsel, Navy Department. 

Air Force representatives present: Max Golden, Deputy for Pro- 
curement, Office of Under Secretary of the Air Force; and Ralph P. 
Dunn, Deputy Chief, Procurement Division, Directorate of Procure- 
ment and Production Engineering, Deputy Chief of Staff, Matériel. 

Munitions Board representative present: T. A. Pilson (observer), 
Chief, Procurement Policy Division, Office of Procurement, Munitions 
Board. 

Mr. Bonner. The subcommittee will come to order. 

This morning the subcommittee has with it the members of the 
Armed Services Procurement Regulation Conference. If the gentle- 
men on the conference will take seats right on this side of the table, 
please, in the order of your status, and please introduce yourself for 
the record. 

Mr. Goipen. I am Deputy for Procurement, Office of Under Secre- 
tary of the Air Force; until recently Associate General Counsel (Pro- 
curement). 

Colonel Frecost. I am Chief of the Purchases Branch, G+, De- 
partment of the Army. 
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Mr. Catpwe.ti. 1 am Deputy Director, Procurement Division, 
Office of Naval Material. 

Mr. Srecer. I am Assistant General Counsel, Navy Department. 

Colonel Hickey. I am Chief of the Procurement Division, Office 
of the Judge Advocate General of the Army. 

Mr. Dunn. I am Deputy Chief, Procurement Division, Air Force. 

Mr. Bonner. Is there a member of the Munitions Board with you 
gentlemen? 

Colonel Frecaost. He is not. 

Mr. Bonner. Is anybody here representing the Munitions Board 
as a witness, or observer? [No response.] 

Is Mr. Pilson in the room? [No response.] 

Mr. Bonner. The Munitions Board has certain responsibilities in 
regard to procurement regulations. 

Mr. Brownson. We ought to have the representative of the Muni- 
tions Board here at the same time we are talking to these other 
gentlemen. It seems to me since there is a need for certain clarifica- 
tion of the relationship between ASPR and the Munitions Board we 
should have him here. 

Mr. Bonner. That is what I had hoped. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Alfred Pilson was to sit in this morning as a 
representative of the Munitions Board for observations, but he is not 
present. 

Mr. Bonner. Who is the chairman of this joint group that is here? 

Colonel Frecost. I am, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. Is Mr. McKinney in the room? 

Mr. J. H. McKinney. I am, sir. My name is J. H. McKinney. 
I am from the Office of Supply. We do not have anything to do with 
the ASPR Conference, sir. I can call Mr. Pilson, however, if you 
desire. 

Mr. Bonner. Was Mr. Pilson notified by the staff of the sub- 
committee? 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Pilson was notified and listed. 

Mr. McKinney. If you desire, | could check for you and find out 
if he is going to come over. 

Mr. Bonner. Thank you, sir. This subcommittee has called you 
here, gentlemen, for questions. We will direct these to Colonel 
Fregosi, and if he needs any assistance in answering them, if he will 
turn to the other gentlemen, and they will give their name, they may 
assist him in answering the questions. 

You have been on this joint board for a number of years, Mr. 
Golden? 

Mr. Goupen. Yes. 

Mr. Bonner. If you will just make a short statement to the sub- 
committee as to your operation. 


STATEMENT OF MAX GOLDEN, DEPUTY FOR PROCUREMENT, 
OFFICE OF UNDER SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 


Mr. GoupENn. I am very happy to do that. I have something that 
is purely factual and I think it will be a good take-off point for your 
questions. 

The Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947 was signed by the 
President on February 19, 1948, and became effective 90 days later. 
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At the time of signing the act, the President wrote the Secretary of 
Defense asking him to implement the statute by establishing ‘detailed 
standards to guide your procurement officers.”’ 

In anticipation of the enactment of the Armed Services Procurement 
Act of 1947, the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Munitions Board had 
been giving serious thought to the method by which the departments 
could implement the act. The Munitions Board assigned the task of 
preparing suitable regulations to the Procurement Policy Council, 
an agency of the Munitions Board. The Procurement Policy Council 
came to the conclusion that the most effective method of preparing 
the regulations would be to establish an ad hoe committee, now the 
Armed Services Procurement Regulation Conference, consisting of 
Army, Navy, and Air Force representatives. This was done on Feb- 
ruary 4, 1948. 

The plan was to utilize in the preparation of the regulations the 
experienced personnel of the military Departments handling pro- 
curement matters. The task was such that it was necessary to split 
the various subjects among subcommittees of the ASPR Conference. 

The conference was successful in achieving a coordinated approach 
in drafting the Armed Services Procurement Regulation. In addition, 
the conference gradually came to be used by the three military Depart- 
ments as a coordinating unit for the day-to-day contracting pro- 
cedures and problems. Further, the Munitions Board and_ the 
Munitions Board staff recognized the ASPR Conference as a forum to 
which could be referred for study and recommendation problems with 
which the Munitions Board was concerned. I would like to emphasize 
that the ASPR Conference is concerned with contracting problems. 
It does not deal in such fields as cataloging, standardization, indus- 
trial-mobilization planning, single-service procurement assignments, 
distribution, production scheduling, material requirements, and stock- 
piling, with which matters the Munitions Board is concerned. 


ORGANIZATION OF ASPR CONFERENCE 


The present organization of the ASPR Conference is as follows: 
Each military Department has two representatives on the ASPR 
Conference, one of whom is a procurement representative, the other 
a legal representative. The chairmanship of the conference rotates 
among the three military Departments every 6 months. The secre- 
tary of the conference is a member of the Munitions Board staff. 
The Munitions Board appoints an observer, as does the Research and 
Development Board. 


FREQUENCY OF MEETINGS 
Meetings of the conference are held weekly to consider an informal 
agenda prepared by the secretary of the conference. Agenda items 
are obtained from any of the participants in the conference. Meetings 
are informal and full and free discussion is had. 


DEVELOPMENT OF REGULATIONS 


The Armed Services Procurement Regulation is developed in the 
following manner: An assignment is made by the conference to a task 
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group consisting of departmental specialists in the particular field to 
be covered. For example, the most recent section of the regulation, 
which deals with contract terminations, was prepared by termination 
specialists of the three Departments. This task group prepared an 
initial draft of a termination regulation which was presented to the 
ASPR Conference. Such draft was then circulated among the oper- 
ating levels of the military Departments whose comments were re- 
ceived, considered, and appropriate redrafting accomplished. There- 
after, the regulation was submitted to industry for its comments. 
These were considered and, where appropriate, changes made in the 
draft regulation. Comments of the other agencies of the Government 
were obtained, as appropriate. 

The final draft of the regulation, as recommended by the ASPR 
Conference, was thereafter submitted through departmental channels 
to the procurement secretary of each Department and by the staff 
of the Munitions Board to the Chairman of the Munitions Board, for 
their consideration. The procurement secretaries and the Chairman 
of the Munitions Board were in agreement with respect to the termi- 
nation regulation and the regulation was issued. The above procedure 
for issuance of the Armed Services Procurement Regulation was 
prescribed by the Munitions Board. 


EXTENT OF REGULATIONS 


The Armed Services Procurement Regulation currently consists of 
15 sections and two appendices. The regulation is kept current by 
periodic revisions. Time obviously does not permit a full listing of 
the various projects in which the ASPR Conference has participated. 

In addition to the promulgation of the ASPR, the Conference 
has achieved uniformity in many fields. For example, in cooperation 
with the General Services Administration, it has developed standard 
contract forms and clauses. The Conference serves another essential 
purpose. It is a clearinghouse for the consideration of day-to-day 
contracting problems, which facilitates uniformity of purchasing 
procedures and practices among the three military Departments. In 
fact, this is now the major work of the conference, particularly since 
the Armed Services Procurement Regulation is substantially complete. 


RELATION OF ASPR TO MUNITIONS BOARD 


Mr. Bonner. What connections do you have with the Munitions 
Board? 


STATEMENT OF COL. ALBERT FREGOSI (CHAIRMAN), CHIEF, 
PURCHASES BRANCH, PROCUREMENT DIVISION, ASSISTANT 
CHIEF OF STAFF, G-4 


Colonel Frecost. We do have an observer from the Munitions Board 
who sits in at all meetings. He is a member of the Munitions Board 
staff and reports to the Chairman of the Munitions Board through the 
Director of Supply Management. 

Mr. Bonner. How do you interpret the policy of the Munitions 
Board? 
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Colonel Freeost. The policy is established by the Munitions Board, 
comes down through departmental channels and receives implemen- 
tation at each echelon below. 

For example, if the Munitions Board established a certain policy the 
action would go to each of the three procurement secretaries who, in 
turn, would direct, in the case of the Army, the Assistant Chief of 
Staff, G-4, what should be done. He may add certain statements to 
that policy. 

In turn, we in G-4, put that out to the field. 

Mr. Bonner. As you understand, you have a chairman of this 
group. And then the chairmanship rotates? 

Colonel Frecosr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. Who appointed the original chairman? 

Mr. Goupen. The original committee. 

Mr. Bonner. The group selected the original chairman? 

Mr. Goutpen. Yes, back in February of 1948. 

Mr. Bonner. How large a staff do you have of military personnel? 

Colonel Frecost. We have no staff. The Conference itself has no 
staff, but each of the members of the ASPR Conference heads up an 
office with a number of people in it to carry out the work. 

Mr. Bonner. As a whole, what is the number that they comprise, 
civilian and military? 

Mr. Goupen. Is it all right if I inject myself here? 

Actually, the beauty of this operation is that we have no staff of 
the ASPR Conference as such. We use the personnel in each of the 
military Departments to work up problems referred to it, to work up 
recommendations for whoever asks for it in our departments or in the 
Munitions Board. So there is no ASPR staff as such. 

Mr. Bonner. What proportion of your time is given to the 
Conference? 

Mr. Gotpen. The meetings are held every Tuesday. Usually the 
meetings run from 9 until 12. 

The agenda is received Fridays or Thursdays, from the secretary of 
the Conference, that is, the Munitions Board appointed secretary of 
the Conference. To the extent study of those problems is required 
time is consumed. 

The operation of the conference is such that when a problem 
requiring study is referred to it by the secretaries or by ourselves or by 
the Munitions. Board it is referred to a task group, if necessary, which 
consists of the operating levels of each department. Their time is 
consumed in developing and working up a recommendation to be acted 
on. 

Mr. Bonner. In your statement you said it was an ad hoc confer- 
ence. ° Then you say you meet regularly. Which is it? 

Mr. Gotpen. That is one of the abuses of the term “ad hoc.”” The 
name was given to us by the agency of the Munitions Board, the then 
Procurement Policy Council which called us the Ad Hoc Committee 
for the purpose of establishing a regulation. 

Obviously, a regulation of this kind takes time, and I think ad hoe 
became a misnomer, as all ad hoc committees do. 

Mr. Bonner. Do you have a charter outlining your duties? 

Mr. Go.tpen. No, sir; we do not. 

Mr. Bonner. Or your responsibilities? 
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Mr. Gotpen. No, sir; we do not have a charter outlining our respon- 
sibilities as such. 

Mr. SHeuuey. Or duties? 

Mr. Goupen. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. Then you are primarily responsible to each individual 
military department? 

Mr. Go.peEn. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. How do you promulgate regulations? 

Mr. Goupen. Well, | can illustrate it, for example, with the latest 
one which has been issued, which we can furnish you, which involved 
the very complicated matter of a contract termination regulation. 

Mr. Bonner. You will get into quite a problem with that. Stick 
to a simple one. 

We have been discussing paint here a lot. 

Mr. Goupen. I will be glad to. When you talk about paint, are 
you talking about single-service assignment? 

Mr. Bonner. That is right. 

Mr. Go.pen. I would like to make this clear, and I adverted to it 
in the short statement: that we do not have responsibility in any 
fashion relating to a single purchase assignment. 

We are concerned with the procedure of how to contract, the prob- 
lems related to the writing of the contract, the advertising of the 
contract, and the negotiating of the contract. 

We are not concerned with supply systems or single-purchase 
assignments or any of that matter at all. 

Mr. Brownson. Will you yield? 

Mr. Bonner. Yes. 

Mr. Brownson. Then in the single-service procurement of paint, 
however, they still have to contract for it. 

Are you concerned with that phase of the operation of paint pro- 
curement? 

Colonel Frecost. May I answer that? 

Mr. Brownson. Yes. 

Colonel Frecost. The ASPR Conference, as such, does not have 
any connection with the purchase-assignment program. As individual 
members of our departments, particularly in the case of the Army, 
I do. 

Single-purchase assignment comes within the responsibilities of the 
purchases branch of G—4; and so, to that extent, I get involved. 
However, since it is not a matter for which the other members of the 
ASPR Conference have responsibilities, it is not brought up before the 
ASPR Conference. 

I would then coordinate, without the use of the conference, with 
may opposite numbers who handle that particular problem in the 
Navy or the Air Force. 

Mr. Brownson. Then what do you do in connection with contracts? 
I find it a little difficult to get that function straight in my mind. 
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FURTHER STATEMENT OF MAX GOLDEN, DEPUTY FOR 
PROCUREMENT, OFFICE OF UNDER SECRETARY OF THE AIR 
FORCE 


Mr. Goupen. I hope I can make myself clear. The contracting 
function is the manner in which you contract. We are talking about 
the manner in which you contract and the procedures you follow. 

For example, one whole section of the regulation deals purely with 
your various types of clauses that go into the contract, the legal 
matters involved in preparing the contracts. That is why we have 
legal specialists on this committee. 

We have disputes clauses. We have changes clauses. We have 
termination clauses. A whole section of the regulation is devoted to 
that. 

We have standard forms that we prepare; that is, forms of clauses, 
and forms of contracts. 

Mr. Brownson. Does your conference only enter into the situa- 
tion when there is an interservice coordination? That is, so far as 
making those contracts and the form in which the contract is made 
is concerned? 

Mr. Goutpen. That is right. We will get into that. 

Mr. Brownson. To go back to the chairman’s example of paint, 
when an item becomes a single-service procurement item, even 
though there is still posed the problem as to whether it shall be 
purchased through open bids or negotiated contracts, your group 
would not enter into that situation at all? 

Mr. Gotpen. Yes; we would in this respect: they would follow the 
contracting procedures that we have developed and recommended to 
the Munitions Board. 

Mr. Brownson. We are getting somewhere. One of the problems 
in connection with that paint was that, of all items, most of that 
paint was bought on a negotiated basis which seemed to us fantastic. 

Mr. Goupen. I think the ASPR Conference, for example, would 
not select. a particular field like paint, unless it was referred to them 
for consideration, and establish a separate policy for that. 

We do develop and recommend over-all policies with respect to 
advertising and with respect to negotiation. But that policy is finally 
established through the departmental Secretaries to the Munitions 
Board which generated the basic policy line. 

Mr. Brownson. In other words, you serve as staff to the Munitions 
Board? 

Mr. Go.pen. That is not entirely correct. 

Mr. Brownson. I cannot pin this thing down to find out what you 
do. 


REGULATIONS ON BIDS AND NEGOTIATIONS 


Mr. Bonner. Let us see if this will clear it. 

Your regulations set forth when you shall invite bids or when you 
shall negotiate? 

Mr. Goupen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. What isthe definition then when you shall negotiate— 
and we will stay on this one subject, so as not to cover the field and 
not know just where we are going. 
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SECRETARY OF DEFENSE’S ORDER TO NEGOTIATE CONTROLS 


Mr. Goupen. For example, the Secretary of Defense in December 
1950 sent down a directive in which he indicated the state of the 
then emergency. 

He sent it down through the Munitions Board and established the 
policy of how we would place contracts. 

That policy established that, in general, due to the various things 
we would have to consider in placing contracts, negotiation would be 
the general method of placing contracts and that formal advertising 
would be used when appropriate and when it would not impede the 
end objective of the national defense; that is, procurement for the 
national defense. 

That came down from the Secretary of Defense through the Muni- 
tions Board to us for implementation. 

We took our then regulations which were based on the old sealed- 
bid procedures and implemented them, revised them at the request of 
the Munitions Board, and set forth the factors to be taken into ac- 
count as to when you will advertise and when you will negotiate. 

We, for example, set forth what will be taken into account in nego- 
tiation process. For example, that there will be competition, even 
though you do not follow your sealed-bid procedure. These regula- 
tions are, of course, in consonance with Munitions Board policy. 

But it is that implementation that we get into, that field, when a 
directive of that kind comes down from General Marshall, at that 
time, to the Munitions Board. 


MANDATORY NATURE OF REGULATIONS 


Mr. Bonner. Are the regulations which you issue mandatory on 
all of the services, or do they interpret your regulations? 

Mr. Gotpen. These regulations are mandatory on the services. 

Each department, in addition, implements this regulation to adapt 
it to its own organizational lines and to show channels. 

Mr. Bonner. How do you vote on them? How do you determine 
them? Are they unanimous in your conference or is it majority rule 
in your conference? 

Mr. Gotpen. Sticking to your illustration, for example, on the 
particular section on advertising and negotiation, one of the things I 
would like to explain about this conference is that we have never 
thought of it as a formal voting body. 

We sit aroung a table. You have your working people there. You 
have us here, plus your Munitions Board observer, the Munitions 
Board secretary. 

Nobody is bashful. I would like to make that clear. 

And we actually slug this thing out and reach a position. I know 
of very few, if any, instances where it has been necessary to record a 
vote in the 4 years that I have had contact with it. 

Mr. Bonner. You stay there until you come to a unanimous 
agreement? 

Mr. Goppen. Well, yes. If it gets tao long, I guess we carry it 
over t¢ ..#@xt meeting. 

Mi ”. . fan any segment of your conference withdraw and 
not nege ' as to come to a unanimous agreement? 
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Mr. Gotpen. No. When that happens we try to settle it on our 
higher departmental line, if that is necessary. 

‘What has happened in one or two cases is that our procurement 
secretaries, on the rare instance where there has been an inability 
to agree, have settled the issue. 

In other instances, for example, the Munitions Board participant 
in our discussions may place the item on the Munitions Board agenda 
for decision. 

But the whole approach—and this has been with the complete 
acquiescence and sanctioa of the Munitions Board from the day I 
have been there, because the experienced people are there—is to let 
the representatives achieve uniformity themselves, if they can, and 
for the Munitions Board to step in when there is disagreement. 

Mr. Bonner. What instructions do you receive, that is, the 
respective members, from the respective departments with reference 
to the conference work? 

Mr. Goupen. It works this way: And this is fortunate, you have 
on the committee usually the people in the operating parts of the 
departments who are charged with the procurement responsibility, 
like Colonel Fregosi, and Mr. Caldwell for the Navy, and Mr. Dunn 
for the Air Force. 

Mr. Bonner. They receive instructions from their respective 
departments as to their procedure in the conference? 

Mr. Gotpen. What happens is actually this: If it is an item that 
they have responsibility for, that is, clearly does not need further 
staff work of their own departments, they can act on it right there. 

In general though, we get time to have, for example, the people in 
the Air Force at Wright Field, who live with the problems each day, 
go over it. We want to make sure that we get the benefit of their 
experience in the matter. 

We get their experience. It is evaluated in the staff here in Wasb- 
ington. And Mr. Dunn for the Air Force, for example, will analyze it. 

I know from experience we have disagreed, as much as we have 
agreed, with our lower echelons. We come up with what we think is 
a proper statement of the action to be taken. 

There is no instruction to these members. They are acting in their 
departmental capacity. 

Mr. Bonner. Then they are instructed delegates to the Conference, 
are they, or. are they free agents? 

Mr. Go.pen. I think they are free agents, acting within their own 
sphere of jurisdiction in their departments. 

Mr. Bonner. Do you hear witnesses? 

Mr. Go.peEn. Yes. 

Mr. Bonner. To develop the regulations? 

Mr. Go.tpen. Yes, we do. That happens in several ways. 

For example, we will hear specialists within our departments. 

We will hear specialists on the Munitions Board when it is an item 
that they want to be heard on. 

We have heard, for example, specialists in the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense’s office who, on a particular matter that he thought 
crossed his path, asked to be heard. B/G 

Most important, though, is that when you talk 
and sections of it, you are talking about a part of a 
actually, when we are preparing these regulations we 
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preliminarily negotiating with the industry, because these clauses 
will go, ultimately, in their contracts. 

We, therefore, by direction of the Munitions Board, and we are 
perfectly happy about it because that is the way we want to do it— 
we are directed to coordinate with the industry elements to make sure 
we have their comments. We reach agreement to the extent that we 
can. And to the extent that we do not, we note those objections of 
industry, and the matter is referred to and considered by the Munitions 
Board. And they decide whether industry’s objections will be 
rejected or accepted. 

Mr. Bonner. The subcommittee would like to have a copy of your 
regulations. Do you have a copy that you can leave with the com- 
mittee, or just furnish the committee with it? 

Mr. Goupen. May we furnish you a clean copy. 

Colonel Hickey. This is my own set here, which you may have. 

Mr. Bonner. I thought that you might have an extra set. 

(The regulations referred to are in the files of the subecm mittee. ) 

Mr. Bonner. Does the conference prepare standard purchase 
requisitions and contract forms? 

Mr. Gotpen. We develop contracts and forms for the armed 
services. 

Mr. Bonner. And requisition forms? 

Mr. Goupen. If you mean a requisition on a contractor, sir, or do 
you mean interdepartmental requisition? 

Mr. Bonner. Yes. 

Mr. Goupen. If you mean a purchase order or contract form, we 
develop those; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. Are they uniform? 

Mr. Goxtpen. Yes, sir. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR STANDARD FORMS 


Mr. Bonner. What is your responsibility with regard to these 
uniform standard purchase forms and requisition forms? 

Mr. Gouipen. Our responsibility is this: Again in this we have to 
coordinate in many respects with the General Services Administration. 
For example, if you please, I would like to take an advertised contract 
form. 

Before the General Services Administration Act was passed, the 
Federal Property Act, we had just about reached the point where we 
had a form of contract that we were about to use among ourselves. We 
had reached agreement on it within the military departments. 

We invited General Services to sit down with us, and they were 
happy to do it. And the resultant form is one which is now Govern- 
ment-wide for use by General Services Administration and all of the 
civilian agencies, as well as by the military. 

We actually developed it and turned it over to them and worked 
very closely with them on it. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION ON STANDARD 
FORMS 


Mr. Bonner. How does your responsibility with respect to stand- 
ardization of forms tie in with the Government-wide responsibility 
of the General Services Administration? 
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Mr. GoupEen. We have collaborated with them completely in this 
field. The advertised form is the best illustration. 

There has been no question of deciding who has responsibility. We 
have worked with them. 

They have issued a General Services Administration regulation and 
very nicely gave us credit for it in the regulation that they issued, as 
having been mutually developed, cooperatively so, between the 
Department of Defense and the General Services Administration. 

Another illustration, for example, would be this whole area of 
contingent fees. That is one on which we worked with them and they 
issued the regulation on the forms to be used for reporting contingent 
fees. 

We are now engaged in trying to work out with them cooperatively 
a guide for something very difficult to define, that is what a 5- 
percenter. is. 


DUPLICATION OF ARMY, NAVY, AIR FORCE BOOKLETS TO VENDERS 


Mr. Bonner. We have here copies of the booklets issued by the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, with regard to venders selling to the Gov- 
ernment, 

It is noted that each booklet is different, although the information, 
undoubtedly, should be rather uniform. 

The committee would like you to explain why one booklet could not 
be issued for all services. 

We note that this one, for the Army, is for sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents for 30 cents; the Navy’s is for sale for 15 cents; and the 
Air Force is free, so I understand. 

Is this the current situation on these? 

Mr. Goutpen. Mr. Caldwell is more experienced in this than I. 


STATEMENT OF PHILIP CALDWELL, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, PRO- 
CUREMENT DIVISION, OFFICE OF NAVAL MATERIAL 


Mr. Caupwe tt. I think the departments have recognized just the 
point that you have here. 

There is in process of preparation now a single booklet which will 
give the information in one document for all three services, so that a 
contractor or a prospective bidder can get one booklet and read that, 
and he will find out all of the information he needs, rather than having 
to read six or seven. 

Mr. SHetiey. What will that cost, $1.50? 

Mr. Catpwe tu. I do not know, sir. I sincerely hope not. 

Mr. Bonner. When did this recognition that a uniform booklet 
should be had dawn on the conference? 

Mr. Catpwe tu. I speak of this not necessarily as a conference 
project, but a project of the departments. 

Actually, the suggestion to have one booklet, I think, was introduced 
last fall, | guess, in the winter. The group is at work now. We hope 
for an early publication date on that. 


SUBCOMMITTEE INQUIRED ABOUT ASPR ON AUGUST 1, 1951 


Mr. Bonner. Maybe our continuing interest will put their toes to 
the fire and get it out. On August 1, 1951, I asked General McNarney 
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a question as to where the ASPR Conference was located and whether 
it should be in the Munitions Board. Perhaps there was a mis- 
understanding at the time, but this committee understood that the 
conference was in the Munitions Board or, at least, in the office of the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Gotpen. That is not correct. It is not in the office of the 
Secretary of Defense or in the Munitions Board. 

Mr. Bonner. Well, now, to what agency does the conference report 
and from whom do you take orders? 

Mr. GoupeEn. Well, as I stated before, it is a joint——— 

Mr. Bonner. You report to the three different agencies? 

Mr. Goupen. That is right. It is a joint interdepartmental effort. 

Mr. Bonner. And you take no directive or orders from any one 
individual, but you all come in jointly with three different sets of 
directives and orders? 

Mr. Gotpen. And try to resolve them. 

I would like to make this point, sir: Many of these daily working 
problems, but for the existence of this group, this informal group, 
would be handled by each department on its own within its own 
jurisdiction. However, we found, for example, that we could pick 
up the phone and it has worked beautifully—we have called each 
other when we get a particular contract problem, something being 
negotiated and somebody wants a little more than somebody else in 
terms of a contract—we could pick up the phone between our meet- 
ings and say, “‘What is our joint position on this? Shall we do it, 
and if we do it for him, are we prepared to do it for everybody.” 

Mr. Bonner. Does your authority stem from any specific legis- 
lation? 

Mr. Goupven. I think that is a rather broad question. I think 
the responsibility for procurement—— 


ASPR STEMS FROM PUBLIC LAW 413 


Mr. Bonner. Then I ask you, Does it stem from Public Law 413? 

Mr. Goutpen. I think it stems, the procedural aspect, from Publie 
Law 413, which is—— 

Mr. Bonner. This authority is vested in the individual secretaries, 
instead of the Secretary of Defense? 

Mr. Gotpen. Yes. I cannot speak for the Army and the Navy, 
but for example, in the Air Force, the recent Air Force Organization 
Act vested, as the Army and the Navy now have, I believe, super- 
vision of procurement activities in each secretary. The responsi- 
bility for making procurement work and getting good planes and 
good tanks and good ships is something that each secretary has. 


RELATIONSHIP OF PUBLIC LAW 413 TO SECURITY ACT 


Mr. Bonner. Have you had a legal interpretation as to whether 
the National Security Act, as amended, has, in effect taken the 
authority from the individual secretaries under Public Law 413? 

Mr. Gotpen. I do not believe there has been an official legal 
interpretation that I have seen from the general counsel of the 
Secretary of Defense on the subject. I do not believe there ever 
has been one. 
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Mr. Bonner. Do you feel that this authority should be placed in 
the Secretary of Defense, so that he may delegate the responsibility 
for procurement regulations to any agency he may deem necessary? 

Mr. Gotpen. Which responsibility do you mean, sir? The total 
procurement activity of the departments? 

Mr. Bonner. The regulations. 

Mr. Go.pENn. These particular regulations? 

Mr. Bonner. Yes: 

Mr. Go.pen. I can state my personal view. I think up until now, 
and for 4 years, it has been working very well. I have seen no need 
for it. 

I would like to say that this group has been complimented up and 
down the line as to the quality of the product that has been produced. 

I think the issue now raised is something that is not understandable 
to the group in terms of the need for it. It is just working well, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. You say it is working well? 

Mr. Goupen. We think it is working beautifully. 


NEGOTIATED CONTRACTS 


Mr. Bonner. Do you feel that too many contracts are let by 
negotiation? 

Mr. Go.tpen. Again, that is an individual department matter. 

In the Air Force we have a special problem. You cannot buy 
airplanes by advertising. 

The bulk of the Air Force dollar, which goes to airplanes and related 
complicated equipment, is impossible of advertisement. The law has 
permitted negotiation for a long time. 

Mr. Bonner. When do your regulations permit negotiation, rather 
than competitive bid—what are the criteria that are employed to 
determine when negotiations will be used? 

Mr. Goutpen. I think we have got to take a breaking point in that. 

Up to the date I mentioned previously, December 18, 1950, when 
the Secretary of Defense, General Marshall, issued his directive, 
these regulations were cast in strict accordance with the peacetime 
features of the Armed Service Procurement Act, where advertising 
was the general rule. And you had exceptions given to us by the 
Congress in the special type of case I just mentioned, airplanes. 

After Korea the Secretary of Defense announced that he felt the 
public interest of accelerating procurement and the need for taking 
into account some factors that are extremely important, like spreading 
the industrial base and utilizing idle plant capacity and having multi- 
ple sources, required the switch-over to negotiation. He indicated 
that advertising would then only be used where appropriate and where 
it would not interfere with the procurement objectives. 

Mr. Bonner. Your group received a letter from the Secretary on 
this subject? 

Mr. GoupeEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. Will you submit a copy of that for the record? 

Mr. Goupen. I will be glad to. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
OFFICE oF Navat MATERIAL, 
Washington 25, D. C., December 18, 1950. 

From: Chief of Naval Material. 

To: Chief of Bureau of Aeronautics. Chief of Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. 
Chief of Bureau of Ordnance. Chief of Naval Personnel. Chief of Bureau 
of Ships. Chief of Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. Chief of Bureau of 
Yards and Docks. Commandant of the Marine Corps. Chief of Naval 
Research. Commander, Military Sea Transportation Service. Executive 
Officer, Armed Services Petroleum Purchasing Agenty. 

Subject: Procurement During the Period of the Present National Emergency. 

Enclosure: (1) Memo of SecDef, dated December 18, 1950, to Secretaries of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, re broadening the industrial base of procurement 
programs. (2) AsstSecNav Determination, dated December 18, 1950— 
authority to negotiate purchases and contracts under section 2 (c) (1) of the 
Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947. 

1. Enclosure (1) is forwarded herewith for information and compliance. 

2. Each contracting officer of the Department of the Navy, including the 
contracting officers of the Armed Services Petroleum Purchasing Agency, during 
the period of the national emergency declared by the President of the United 
States on December 16, 1950, may, pursuant to the determination set forth in 
enclosure (2), negotiate contracts under the authority of section 2 (ce) (1) of the 
Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947. When purchases and contracts are 
negotiated, section 2 (c) (1) of the Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947° 
should generally be used as the authority to negotiate rather than otber applicable 
exceptions contained in section 2 (c) of the act. When section 2 (c) (1) is used in 
the negotiation of procurements under $1,000, addressees are authorized to deviate 
from the requirement of the first sentence of ASPR 3—203.2. 

3. The formal advertising method of procurement will continue to have a 
definite place in the Navy’s procurement program. Therefore, formal advertising 
will continue to be used in appropriate cases, but not when such use will adversely 
affect the acceleration of procurement, or interfere with the broadening of the 
industrial base, contemplated by enclosure (1). The heads of procuring activities 
of the Department of the Navy are authorized to issue instructions, consonant 
with enclosure (1), with reference to the use of formal advertising and negotiation. 

4. When section 2 (c) (1) of the Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947 is 
used as the authority to negotiate, the contract will contain the following state- 
ment. 

“This negotiated contract is entered into pursuant to the provisions of section 
2 (c) (1) of the Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947 (Public Law 413, 80th 
Cong.), and any required determination and findings have been made.” 

With the exception of filling in the blank following section 2 (c), the above 
statement is identical with that contained in DD Form 351. Enclosure (2) has 
been forwarded'to the General Accounting Office. In forwarding to the General 
Accounting Office individual contracts, negotiated under section 2 (c) (1) of the 
Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947, it will not be necessary to attach a copy 
of enclosure (2). In this respect, addresses are authorized to deviate from the 
requirements of ASPR 3-307. 

5. Additional instructions, in further implementation of enclosure )1), will be 
issued in the near future. 

E. D. Foster. 


Authenticated by: + 
). C. RoceErs, 
Captain, United States Navy (Retired). 





THE SeEcRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, December 18, 1950. 


Memorandum for: The Secretary of the Army, 
The Secretary of the Navy, 
The Secretary of the Air Force 


Subject: Broadening the Industrial Base of Procurement Programs. 


The President has declared a national emergency. The issuance of this 
declaration permits the Secretaries of the Military Departments to authorize the 
negotiation of purchases and contracts pursuant to the authority contained in 
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section 2 (c) (1) of the Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947. The Munitions 
Board has recommended, and I have approved, the following statement of policy. 

The Military Departments have already received instructions to accelerate 
procurement actions in connection with second supplemental 1951 funds. It is 
essential, in complying with those instructions, that contracts be spread across 
industry as widely as possible in order to broaden the industrial base of our 

rocurement program. Broadening the base will require wider use of negotiation. 

ormal advertising will continue to be used in appropriate cases, but not when 
such use will adversely affect the acceleration of procurement or the broadening 
of the industrial base contemplated by this directive. 

The Military Departments should pay particular attention to: 

(a) The greatest possible integration of current procurement contracts with the 
industrial mobilization program and the accepted schedules of production. 

(b) The equitable distribution of procurement contracts among the maximum 
number of competent suppliers. The concentration of contracts with a few 
leader suppliers is to be avoided unless the necessity therefor is clear. 

(c) The utilization of existing open industrial capacity to the maximum. 
Expansion of facilities should not be authorized when open capacity can be found. 
Whenever time permits, and in order to broaden the mobilization base, additional 
contractors should be utilized in lieu of multi-shift or overtime operation. 

(d) The fullest possible use of small-business concerns. 

(e) The utilization in negotiation of competition and multiple awards, whenever 
possible. 

(f) The aggressive encouragement or requirement of subcontracting by prime 
contractors. 

(g) The provision of maximum incentive to the producer for the reduction of 
his costs. 

(h) The placement of contracts with a view to economies in the use of trans- 
portation facilities. 

(¢) The availability of manpower in distressed employment areas or in areas 
of manpower shortages. 

(j) The reservation of special skills and abilities for the more difficult production 
tasks. 

To the extent necessary, departmental procurement procedures and practices 
should be modified to conform to the foregoing. Particular attention should be 
paid to the caliber of personnel engaged in the negotiation of contracts. 


G. C. MARSHALL. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
Washington 


DETERMINATION—AUTHORITY TO NEGOTIATE PURCHASES AND ConTRACTs UNDER 
SecTION 2 (c) (1) oF THE ARMED SeRvices Procurement Act or 1947 


1. A National Emergency having been declared by the President of the United 
States on 16 December 1950, I hereby determine, in accordance with section 2 (c) 
(1) of the Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947, that it is necessary in the 
publie interest that, to the extent provided in paragraph 2 hereof, purchases 
and contracts under said act be negotiated without formal adversising during the 
period of said National Emergency. 

2. Accordingly, I hereby authorize the negotiation of purchases and contracts 
by the Department of the Navy, under section 2 (c) (1) of the Armed Services 
Procurement Act of 1947, during the period of said National Emergency. Formal 
advertising may, however, continue to be used. ‘ 

Joun T. Koexs_er, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 
DeceMBER 18, 1950. 


Mr. Brownson. May I ask if that policy has been reviewed since that 
letter directive from General Marshall? Has the procurement 
situation changed, as the load of industry has changed? 

Mr. Goupen. I think the directive formally has not been reviewed 
by the Secretary of Defense. We have received no official paper on it. 
That is, we have received no official paper from the Munitions Board 
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changing it, but we do find—and I would like these gentlemen to say 
yea or nay—that we are resorting to advertising to a greater extent 
in the past, I would say, 6 or 8 months. We are trying to use adver- 
tising more and more. 

Mr. Brownson. The policy has not been changed from the top side? 

Mr. Gotpren. The policy was issued at a time when the go-ahead 
signal was given; everybody realized we had to move fast. We had a 
broad approach to that problem. We have lately been looking at it a 
little more closely, but on an individual basis, and consistent with that 
directive, we use advertising where appropriate. 

Mr. Brownson. That is certainly a very broad directive. It says 
that you will use it where appropriate. 

I am always disturbed by General Marshall’s directives. I followed 
several of them historically. 

Mr. Goupen. I believe each department, you will find, has issued 
directives particularizing where it would be appropriate. 


NEED TO REVIEW POLICY IN NEGOTIATED CONTRACTS 


Mr. Brownson. My whole point is, I wonder if it might not be 
worth while for this committee to make a recommendation to the 
Secretary of Defense, that this matter be reviewed at the present time 
at the Secretary of Defense level. 

Mr. Gotpen. Mr. Brownson, I think that is a good suggestion, we 
are always in favor of taking another look at it. We are as concerned 
about this as Mr. Wilson is and ODM, and you are—we are now faced 
with a great number of competing social demands with respect to the 
placement of contracts. 

We have, for example, the broad policy set forth in General Mar- 
shall’s directives, and now in Mr. Wilson’s directive on such things 
as distressed labor areas. 

We have the small-business policy. 

We have the dispersal problem. We have factors of that kind which 
we consider social in nature, but are willing to weave in where it will 
not conflict with our main military objective. 

We have those policies. It would be very difficult in those areas to 
proceed by advertising. : 

Mr. Brownson. And those policies, unfortunately, sometimes work 
against procurement at the lowest possible cost. 

Mr. Goupen. They certainly do. 

As a matter of fact, one of the issues being worked on‘today is the 
distressed labor area problem, and the question of whether to offer 
a price differential. 

Mr. Brownson. Do they make any distinction in the policy laid 
down by General Marshall, or in your policies, between what this 
committee properly or improperly refers to as common-use items and 
technical items, armaments, and so forth? 

Mr. Gotpen. In this directive itself? 

Mr. Brownson. Yes. 

Mr. Goupen. General Marshall’s directive? 

Mr. Brownson. Yes. 

Mr. Go.tpen. I do not believe it is mentioned, but that is one of the 
criteria that each department uses in describing the word ‘‘appro- 
priate.” 
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BIDS VERSUS NEGOTIATION 


Mr. Brownson. Even in an area where you have distressed labor 
conditions, it seems to me that if you throw contracts into that area 
for common-use items that are being procured and bought throughout 
the civilian economy there is still a possibility of advertising for that 
type of purchase. Of course, when you get into your increasingly 
technical equipment, negotiation is sometimes the only way. 

Mr. Go.tpen. We agree with that, and we do that. 

Mr. Brownson. That has never been clarified from the Department 
of Defense level? 

Mr. Goutpen. That is on a departmental level, on a Military Estab- 
lishment level. 

Mr. Brownson. Not from a Department of Defense level? 

Mr. Goupen. I have not seen a piece of paper, sir. 

Colonel Frecost. I might say that we did submit implementing 
instructions back to the Munitions Board, in other words, I think they 
were quite concerned with that top side, too. And as a result when 
we issued our implementing instructions we were required to send 
them copies, which we normally do in any case, so that they could 
look and see that we had covered that point. 

So it was contemplated by even the Secretary of Defense’s office 
that this broad policy would not be implemented too broadly. It 
would be narrowed down. 


MILITARY DECIDING SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Mr. Brownson. The reason I think that policy needs some review- 
ing is the reason I make that recommendation, that this committee 
take some action. Here we have the military being asked almost to 
decide on a social program—which area will be encouraged, which 
will be held back, where labor is slack, where labor is plentiful, or how 
much more money can we pay for an item to get it in the distress area. 
It looks to me like that is something that should be reviewed constantly 
by the Secretary of Defense, because we are getting into a field there 
that is outside of normal military procurement. 

Mr. Lantarr. At that point it is my understanding that the 
determination of whether or not an area is a hardship area, from the 
standpoint of unemployment, is determined under the guidance and 
direction of the defense production authorities, with the Department 
of Labor being represented and the Munitions Board being repre- 
sented on that determining body. 

Mr. Brownson. That is correct. The military is still placed in a 
very difficult position of saying, for instance, “If we want to buy X 
number of blankets, can we pay 15 or 20 percent more in order to 
throw that employment into a New England mill, where there is 
unemployment?” 

It seems to me that is a matter that needs top-side policy direction, 
because it is leading into a very complex situation that I can appre- 
ciate is very difficult for the military to cope with. 

Mr. Catpwe.t. As a matter of fact, to get the kind of procurement, 
speaking about the only way we can do it under the law, is to depart 
from advertising and place it under a negotiated contract. 
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Mr. Brownson. That is one of the things that results in awarding 
contracts by negotiation. 

Mr. Gotpen. Each one of these social aspects does it. I would like 
to make this clear, though. We are trying to do that without any 
directives, and have tried, on the distress labor situation, to do that, 
anyway, where it fits into our policy of spreading the base of procure- 
ment, which is one of the important objectives that General Marshall 
wanted us to attain. 

The real problem is the price differential. I think perhaps that has 
been overemphasized in the sense that in other areas, like small 
business, for example, we have found that they have been able to 
compete. All they need is the opportunity. They can compete with 
the large firms on most items. 

So that I think what we really are talking about is the opportunity 
to give work to small business or distressed areas. 

Mr. Brownson. You mean utilization of stepladder contracts, that 
type of thing, so that they can bid on quantities they can handle? 

Mr. Gotpen. That is right. We are hoping, based on past expe- 
rience with small business and other such matters, that we will not 
have to resort to the differential. 

Mr. Bonner. The letter that we have referred to in the record in 
respect to the negotiation of contracts, where did it originate? 

Mr. Goupen. Where did it originate? 

Mr. Bonner. Yes. 

Mr. Goupen. That originated 

Mr. Bonner. Signed by General Marshall—what was the motivat- 
ing thing? 

Mr. Goupen. I believe that was the Munitions Board, sir, a 
recommendation to General Marshall. I am not completely cle&r 
on it. It is purely a recollection. 

I do not recall a piece of paper from the Munitions Board to Secre- 
tary Marshall, but I do believe that the moving force was the Chair- 
man of the Munitions Board who sat down and wrote the thing with 
the Secretary of Defense and other representatives. 

Mr. Sueuiey. And at that time that was who? 

Mr. Goupen. I believe that was Mr. Small. 

Mr. Catpwe ut. The timing is interesting on that, because the date 
of General Marshall’s letter is December 18, 1950, and you will recall 
that the President had declared the national emergency on December 
16. This was an implementation of the procurement and defense 
programs to follow in the wake of the national emergency situation. 





HARVARD GROUP CRITICIZES NEGOTIATED PAINT CONTRACT 


Mr. Bonner. Why did the Harvard group criticize the Department 
of Defense for negotiating paint contracts? 

Mr. Goupen. I have no knowledge of that at all. 

Mr. Bonner. Do you have any ideas about it? 

Mr. Goutpen. I do not know that subject, sir. First, I would like 
to repeat, that is not an ASPR subject. 

Mr. Bonner. Does anybody on your Conference know? 

Mr. Go.pen. It is unrelated to ASPR. That is not an ASPR 
matter, but perhaps individually some of these gentlemen may have 
some information on it. I do not have any at all. 
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Mr. Brownson. Would that not be an ASPR matter, inasmuch as 
the only thing involved is whether or not this is going to be procured 
under free advertised bid or under negotiation. I understand that 
comes within your province? 

Mr. Goupen. I was looking over today, and this may be timely, 
with the Under Secretary, before I got here, today’s Munitions 
Board agenda. And that matter is on the Munitions Board agenda 
today. They have that paint report. And the Munitions Board 
staff is analyzing the matter. 

So that as an ASPR Conference we have not been brought into it. 
I am sorry that I did not think of that a minute ago. 

Mr. Bonner. Does that not show some weakness in the regulation, 
just what you said? 

Mr. CaLtpwe.u. The regulation will say that when time is important 
you may negotiate rather than advertise. 

In the paint procurement, time was stressed to be important by 
the using department. And, accordingly, a part of that paint pro- 
curement was bought by negotiation. A larger part was bought by 
advertising. 

Mr. Brownson. I think that is right. They wanted a 4-year 
supply of paint in 90 days. It is obvious that time was very important 
at that stage of the game. 


RELATIONSHIP OF VOLUME OF PURCHASES TO EXTENT OF ADVERTISING 


. Mr. Bonner. Do your regulations provide that the same number 
of bids will be sent out whether you are buying a thousand dollars’ 
worth or a million dollars’ worth of supplies? 

Mr. Catpwe.u. The regulations provide that full and free compe- 
tition deemed adequate by the contracting officer will be secured. 

As a matter of fact, I believe that comes right out of Public Law 
413 itself. 

Obviously, we would not spend as much money on administrative 
cost to make a thousand-dollar purchase as we would on a million- 
dollar purchase. 

And the number of bidders and the method of procurement would 
have to be tailored accordingly. 

Mr. Bonner. Do you have any questions? 

Mrs. Harpen. Yes. 

From what sources do you receive suggested procurement rules 
and regulations? 

Mr. GoutpEen. They come from diverse sources. We receive mat- 
ters from the Munitions Board itself and they ask us, having estab- 
lished a policy, to now develop the implementation, the way it is 
going to work. 

We receive items from the Munitions Board’s staff as distinguished 
from the statutory Munitions Board. 

We ourselves put matters on the agenda. As a matter of fact, 
each department, when it has a problem that looks like it might affect 
the other departments, if it is of sufficient importance, if it is a day- 
to-day problem like a deviation from a standard clause, for example, 
will not go ahead and give it to one contractor in the automotive 
field when we know that will be spread around to everybody else. 
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They will in that manner try to avoid one contractor playing one of 
our departments off against the other. 

We have those problems every day. That is where this group, I 
feel, has really done yeoman work. I should be the last one to start 
praising it, being one of them. However, they have accomplished a 
great deal in achieving uniformity to the extent that they can. 

Mrs. Harpen. What other sources may suggest rules and regula- 
tions? 

Mr. GoupeENn. I would say any source within the department that 
has an item that it wants to raise, can do it. The Munitions Board 
does it most frequently. The staff does most frequently. And each 
of us do it ourselves.. 

Colonel Freeosi. In my office, for example, I also handle, not as 
part of the ASPR Conference, but in the purchasing branch of G4, 
all congressional inquiries. 

A Congressman will frequently write over and say that one of his 
constituents failed to get a bid in a particular case. They will call us 
or write to us. 

We investigate that and see whether there was a failure in complying 
with the regulations. If there was, then there might be some dis- 
ciplinary action taken. 

Frequently we find there is a good answer and we give that to the 
Congressman who has asked. 

Other times we find there is no failure in the regulations, but possibly _ 
the regulations could be clarified or changed a little bit, so as to give 
all men an equal break. In those instances, if it is a matter that 
might apply to the three military departments, any one of us who gets 
that sort of thing will make it an agenda item on the ASPR Conference. 

If it is a matter that applies only because of Army procedures, then 
we go ahead and make the correction within the Army. It may not 
concern the other two departments. 

So you see a lot of the material going up before the ASPR Conference 
comes from any source that has an idea, from anybody who has a good 
idea as a way to improve our procurement. 

Mr. Goupen. Can I add one thing to that, that will illustrate 
dramatically what we mean? 

We even get suggestions from congressional committees. I am 
thinking of several that happened within the past year, at the end of 
the last session. We analyzed them, found our regulation wanting in 
clarity, checked with the General Accounting Office, developed it and 
recommended it to the Munitions Board, and it was changed. 

We are on our toes trying to clarify. The best way I know to get at 
a problem is to see it in operation, see if it breaks down somewhere, 
and repair it. 

BOOKLETS FOR VENDORS 


Colonel Frecost. We even might point out that as to the matter of 
those three booklets, that is, combining them, was developed as a 
result of a statement made by a small-business man at one of the 
clinics to the effect that he had to go to three places to get booklets. 
That is what made us think without direction from the Munitions 
Board or the procurement secretaries that we ought to take a look at 
that and see if it was possible to combine them. 
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It may not be possible to combine those booklets, because of organi- 
zational differences you might just wind up, as one gentleman said, 
putting out a booklet that costs three times as much and giving people 
information they do not need. 

The conference decided this would be a worthy area to investigate 
to see whether or not we can do either of two things, save the Govern- 
ment some money, or render a better service. 

That is the thing we are presently engaged in, one of the items before 
the Conference. 

Mrs. Harpen. When you are working on a rule or a regulation do 
you discuss it with the procurement secretary of the branch of the 
service which assigned you to the committee? 

Colonel Frecosi. It depends. If this is a matter where the pro- 
curement secretary has specific ideas as to what he wants done, he 
will write down and say that this is what he would like us to implement, 
or, this is what he would like a recommendation as to a policy on a 
particular matter. 

Frequently the procurement secretaries are so busy that they throw 
the problem to us, rather than a specific directive. Then it is our job 
to come up with a good recommendation which will satisfy all con- 
cerned, including industry and all of the various laws that we have 
to work with. 

Mrs. Harpen. Then you do not discuss it with him personally, very 
often? 

Colonel Frecosi. It depends on the item. Some items we do. 
We have gone back and asked the procurement secretary for a little 
more guidance on what he would want. 

Mrs. Harpen. If your procurement secretary expresses his disap- 
proval of a particular rule or regulation do you try to compromise with 
the other services, so that you will have a rule that is acceptable to 
your secretary? 

I would like for each department to answer that, also. 

Colonel Freeosi. If the procurement secretary said that he did 
not want something done, I, in the Army, would do nothing except, 
possibly if I thought that he did not have all the facts, I would gather 
more facts and present a reclama and point out why we should do 
something. But then if he has finally made his decision I will abide, 
of course, by that decision. 

Mrs. Harpen. Then you would not endeavor to convince the other 
members that they should adopt your rule that would be acceptable 
to your secretary? 

olonel Freeost. It would depend on whether the other procure- 
ment secretaries had also instructed their members not to do that same 
thing. 

Mrs. Harpen. I should like to hear from the Navy and the Air 
Force. 

Mr. CaLpwELL. I would like to speak for the Navy. 

There is not so much formality about this as there might appear. 

In the event there is a matter of considerable import wherein the 
secretary would be interested, of course we always feel fortunate when 
we can get his views. More often we have to seek discussion with 
him. 
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If he has ideas that are different from those which are in the making, 
of course we are guided by those. We come back to the conference 
table and try to thrash them out. 

Part of this operation, of course, is getting together on basic points. 
Sometimes we have found that we cannot agree at the conference 
table, although we try to refer back to the procurement secretaries 
on either side wherever that will be helpful. If we cannot agree 
because of strong positions taken by one or more of the secretaries, 
then the matter has to go to the secretaries. They meet from time to 
time, frequently at luncheon, and those problems are ironed out. 
I would say, as a matter of observation, there have been few cases 
where we, in effect, acting as negotiating agents if you will, for the 
secretaries, have been unable to work out the matter at the conference 
table. If we failed very often, 1 think the procurement secretaries 
would think we were not doing our jobs. 

And yet they always review the recommendations and make the 
final decisions. All we can do is to bring to them a unified recom- 
mendation which we try always to do. 

Mrs. Harpren. What does the Air Force have to say? 

Mr. Dunn. If the procurement secretary indicated very strongly 
and definitely that his policy was a certain type and he had very 
pronounced ideas on the subject I would certainly not feel it would 
be my place to go to the conference and try to change those ideas too 
much, because | know there is a very practical way for getting agree- 
ment at the higher level, rather than in our conference, simply among 
the three secretaries who, as Mr. Caldwell says, meet frequently at 
luncheon or in their capacity on the Munitions Board. : 

I agree thoroughly with what Colonel Fregosi and Mr. Caldwell 
have said, that the question has very seldom, in fact I cannot think 
of any time, that it has arisen. 

Mrs. Harpen. Then, in effect, all regulations are decided upon 
informally before the Munitions Board meets? 

Mr. Goupen. They are developed by this conference, agreement 
reached, and then referred to higher authority as described previously. 

Mrs, Harpen. The end result is that the Chairman of the Muni- 
tions Board cannot change a regulation unless he appeals to the 
Secretary of Defense; is that correct? 

Mr. Gotpen. No, not exactly that. What happens is this: In 
my statement I indicated the procedure. I do not recall whether 
you were present. I indicated the procedure for approving these 
regulations. 

The Munitions Board itself has prescribed the procedure under 
which these regulations will be submitted. 

They go to the three procurement secretaries. And if they are 
unanimous, and if the Chairman of the Munitions Board concurs in 
the regulation, that is the end of it. 

If he indicates an objection to the regulation, it is then placed on 
the formal agenda of the Munitions Board for consideration; in other 
words, the Munitions Board itself has prescribed that procedure. 

To the extent we have reached agreement, and the chairman has 
not objected or his staff, that is, the Munitions Board staff, having 
reviewed it, he likes it, and we all like it, it is “bought.” There is no 
point in referring it formally to the Munitions Board. It is merely 
announced at the Munitions Board. 
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If the chairman disagrees, then he makes a formal agenda item out 
of it at the Munitions Board and it is thrashed out at the Munitions 
Board formal meeting. 

Mr. Bonner. Could we not have a comment from the Munitions 
Board on this discussion? Mr. Pilson would you care to comment on 
that for the Munitions Board in this discussion we are now having? 


STATEMENT OF T. A. PILSON (OBSERVER), CHIEF, PROCUREMENT 
POLICY DIVISION, OFFICE OF PROCUREMENT, MUNITIONS 
BOARD 


Mr. Piuson. I regret indeed, Mr. Chairman, that I was not here 
earlier this morning. 

I agree with what Mr. Golden has said. 

We have basically taken the point of view that the best way to 
achieve uniformity between the armed services is by developing that 
uniformity rather than by the use of a strong muscle approach to the 
thing. What the Munitions Board does has a tremendous implica- 
tion on the success or failure of our defense program. We want the 
rules to be good. So we want them adequately considered. 

I think that we recognize the ASPR group as the group to consider 
these proposals. 

There are situations in which agreement is not possible, as they 
have said. That is, strongly stated positions of one secretary or 
perhaps the other. 

Devices are available for solving that, one of which is the Munitions 
Board itself. 

Should I, for example, disagree with what the ASPR Conference 
has recommended I reduce that to a writing and present it to Mr. 
small for his consideration through Admiral Ring. If they concur in 
my position in relation to the thing, they direct me to present the 
matter for consideration by the Munitions Board itself. And it is 
considered on its merits, that is, the two points of view. 

They resolve it in accordance with the regular operational procedures 
of the Munitions Board. 

Mr. Bonner. Do you participate in discussions at the Munitions 
Board? 

MUNITIONS BOARD NOT REPRESENTED ON ASPR 


Mr. Pitson. I do not at the Munitions Board, but my chief, 
Admiral Ring, does. 

I do participate in the ASPR Conference, however. I sit at the 
table with them. 

Mr. Bonner. But you prepare and present it to the Board, and 
then somebody else does the participating? 

Mr. Pitson. Yes, sir. The difficulty is that the Munitions Board 
would become rather large. 

Mr. Bonner. Does anybody who is as well versed on this subject 
as you, participates with the Munitions Board in the decision? 

Mr. Pitson. Admiral Ring is there. He is my chief. I think he 
is very, very well prepared in this area. He does participate from 
our point of view. I donot. He does. 

Mr. Bonner. Suppose he does take it up with the Board, the Board 
overrules the Chairman, what happens then? 
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Mr. Pitson. If the Chairman has one view and the three members, 
that is the departmental members, we will call them here, have a 
different view what happens? Is that your question? 

Mr. Bonner. Yes. 

Mr. Piuson. If the Chairman is willing to acquiesce, nothing 
happens. It is a dead idea. 

Mr. Bonner. It just stays there, nothing is ever done about it? 

Mr. Pitson. That area will probably not be covered, if he is willing 
to acquiesce. 

Mr. Gotpen. Can we inject ourselves in here? 

Mr. Bonner. That is what we are trying to get. This is a friendly 
discussion. 

Mr. Gotpen. Mr. Bonner, I would like to explain that as of 2 
months ago I was directly connected with the ASPR group. As of 
today my job requires knowledge of Munitions Board procedures. 

Mr. Bonner. You have had plenty of ASPR experience then? 

Mr. Goupen. Yes, sir. 

That is not accurate. When the three members are unanimous in 
their decision, that decision is the decision of the Board. The Chair- 
man of the Board, Mr. Small, may take an appeal to the Secretary 
of Defense. Have I made myself clear there? 


CHAIRMAN MUNITIONS BOARD DECIDES SPLIT OPINIONS OF BOARD 


There is one other aspect that I think ought to be looked into. 

Just as interdepartmentally down below we may disagree on an 
item and be unable to resolve it, similarly when it gets up to the 
Munitions Board—and I have been present—there may be disagree- 
ment among the three procurement secretaries. In that event, there 
is still another special procedure that you should know about. In 
that event, the Chairman has the power of decision. 

If there is disagreement among Army, Navy, and Air Force Secre- 
taries the Chairman has the power of decision, with one other quirk 
which shows we are trying all up and down the line to work the 
thing out, rather than to use muscle, as Mr. Pilson well said. Each 
procurement secretary may appeal through his secretary—for example, 
Mr. Gilpatric may ask Mr. Finletter to appeal the matter to Mr. 
Lovett. In other words, we have established channels. Those chan- 
nels are very rarely used. I cannot, frankly, think of any—and I am 
willing to be corrected here—lately, of procurement policy or of pro- 
curement procedural matters that we found necessary to go up with. 

Mr. Bonner. The point is this, though, a representative of the 
Board dissents, he prepares a brief to the Board, the Board does not 
accept his brief, they dissent. He says that then leaves a stalemate. 

Mr. Goupen. That does not leave a stalemate. For example, if 
the Air Force disagreed with the Army and the Navy on a particular 
matter, at a Munitions Board meeting, Mr. Small can decide the 
matter finally. 

Mr. Bonner. The Board Chairman disagrees with all three. 

Mr. Gotpen. The Board Chairman disagrees with all three? The 
Board consists, as you know, of the Army procurement secretary, the 
Navy procurement secretary and the Air Force procurement secretary, 
and Mr. Small. 
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If any one of those military departmental members disagrees, their 
views are not unanimous, and Mr. Small can decide the matter right 
then and there. 

If the Army, Navy, and Air Force agree——— 

Mr. Bonner. They are unanimous. 

Mr. Goutpen. They are unanimous, then Mr. Small, if he agrees, 
that is the end of it. If he does not agree he can, if he feels it of suffi- 
cient importance, ask Mr. Lovett to review it. He has his channel. 

That procedure is prescribed by the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Kennepy. I think Mr. Bonner was addressing himself to this: 
We will say in a conference you all have one viewpoint, and the repre- 
sentative of the Munitions Board has a divergent viewpoint. He re- 
ports that to Mr. Small. 

Mr. Small then brings it up before the Munitions Board. The three 
Secretaries support your positions. 

Where is Mr. Small then in relation to that? Heisout. Thatisa 
dead issue. That is a problem area where there is no solution. 

Mr. Goupen. I do not think I understand that. Do I understand 
correctly that the ASPR Conference has reached a decision, a recom- 
mendation? 

Mr. Kennepy. Contrary to what is held, we will say, by Mr. Pilson 
who recommends a divergent stand to Mr. Small. 

Mr. Small puts it on the agenda for the Munitions Board. 

Then the three Secretaries on the Munitions Board sustain your 
positions. And then Mr. Small cannot overrule them on that. He 
has to get one of those to go along with him. 

Mr. Goupen. He has to get one to go along. 

Mr. Kennepy. Suppose he is not able to get one to go along with 
him. Then that problem is unresolved. It is dead. 

Mr. Goutpen. No, sir;it can be appealed to Mr. Lovett. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then we will proceed to the next point which 
is the present appeal which Mr. Small is making to the Secretary. 

Is that the situation that created that present appeal? 

Mr. Go.tpren. You are talking now not about a procurement 
problem, but about the nature of this ASPR Conference, is that 
correct? 

Mr. Kennepy. That is right. 

Mr. Gotpen. That is about the only instance—and I wish the 
others would correct me—where it has had to go that far. 

The question of the organizational status of this Board has actually 
followed the route you described. 

Mr. Kennepy. Has not Mr. Small then basically come to a position 
where he feels that he should basically have representation on the 
ASPR Conference? 

Mr. Goipen. Yes. Our feeling is that Mr. Pilson, who is his 
appointee, and the Secretary, who is an appointee of Mr. Small, 
have participation. 

I think Mr. Pilson, for example, would be the last one to say that he 
is bashful in discussing any of the matters that are brought up. We 
invite it. 

As a matter of fact, he has, and I believe we have told him so, that 
viewpoint. 

He brings to the Conference a point of view, the Munitions Board’s 
point of view and tells us, for example, just what they are talking 
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about in matters referred, and what problem they are aiming at. 
Many of them require explanat.on. 

Mr. Kennepy. Instead of sitting in the balcony, he sits at the 
table with you? 

Mr. Go.peEn. Yes, sir; he sits at the table with us. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Small feels, evidently, on the basis of his 
appeal, that he should have a more integral part in it, than just mere 
participation for discussion purposes. 

Mr. Goutpen. Actually, I do not think the issue is purely partici- 
pation. I think that is an inaccurate description of it. 

I think actually the cleavage is that we would like, because it is 
working so well, to retain what we have. I feel that we all feel it has 
been an effective organization. 

What he is recommending to Mr. Lovett is not mere participation. 
He wants a chairman appointed, the Chairman of the ASPR Con- 
ference. He wants the Munitions Board representative not only 
to be a member, but to be the permanent chairman, 

Mr. Kennepy. Before you get to that point, Mr. Pilson really 
participating in a rotating ad hoc committee would have been the 
chairman at some point, would he not? 

Mr. GotpEen. The Munitions Board staff did not recommend that. 
They are recommending that the permanent chairman of this ASPR 
Conference be somebody selected by the Munitions Board staff, and 
that that chairman have to report to another echelon of the Munitions 
Board, the Vice Chairman for Supply Management. Is that correct, 
Mr. Pilson? 

Mr. Pitson. Yes. 

Mr. Go.pen. So you would have the Conference chairman a Muni- 
tions Board representative and the Conference as such reporting 
through the Vice Chairman for Supply Management up to the Muni- 
tions Board. That is the real issue. A permanent chairmanship, 
setting it up as a Munitions Board committee, instead of as a joint 
departmental committee, which we consider is its primary usefulness. 

Colonel Frecost. If that were done, then it would, in effect and 
actually, be a Munitions Board instrumentality, taking directions 
from the Munitions Board, doing whatever the Munitions Board 
said, but as we have said here, there are many things that we take 
up that are not matters of the Munitions Board at ail. They are 
merely the coordination of our implementing procedures within our 
own departments. 

It is to save making a lot of telephone calls and finding the other 
man busy and having to call back later and then doing that with 
two other departments. Instead of doing that sort of thing I would 
prefer to discuss with Mr. Caldwell and Mr. Dunn, or the legal 
representatives, an operating problem implementing the problem that 
I have, and at that time I would like Mr. Pilson’s advice, too, but 
really it does not concern the Munitions Board, because it is a detail 
operation. 

That is something we do. I feel that is about 50 percent of what 
we do that Mr. Pilson, I believe, would admit is not a matter of 
concern of the Munitions Board. 

Yet if we were a Munitions Board instrumentality, could we do 
that except by grace of the Munitions Board saying, ‘‘You take up 
our problems and leave yours aside.” 
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Mr. CaLpwe vt. There are one or two interesting observations that 
could be made here. 

To my knowledge, the Chairman of the Munitions Board has at 
no time taken issue with any of the procurement regulations to the 
extent that any change he wanted to make was not actually made. 
So that for 4 years the operation has worked in its informal way. 
And the proof of the pudding is on the table. There is the procure- 
ment regulation. 

There is not any disagreement about its contents. 

So, query, of course, why change the mechanics of getting at the 
result? 

No one is challenging the result. 

Mr. Bonner. Well, we are going into that for your information. 

Mr. Shelley, do you have any questions? 

Mr. SHeuiey. Not at this point. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Lantaff? 

Mr. Lantarr. | have no questions. 

Mr. Bonner. Did you finish? 

Mrs. Harpen. Yes; I have finished. 


H. R. 6887 INTRODUCED TO CORRECT CERTAIN DEFICIENCIES 


Mr. Bonner. It has come to my attention that agencies send out 
hundreds of invitations to bid, often to far-off places, when very small 
amounts of supplies are required. I realize that this is done to give 
full and free competition. However, the administrative cost may be 
more than the value of the supplies. 

The procedure is unfair to small business, since only one bidder will 
get the business ard bundreds may fill out the forms. The mails are 
cluttered. 

The job of bid analysis and award is complicated. Bidders reach 
the point where they refuse to bid. And the system is inefficient and 
uneconomical and unwarranted. 

In order to correct some of the inefficiencies which have come to the 
attention of this committee over a long period of time | have intro- 
duced a bill, H. R. 6887, which will do three things. 

It provides that competition by written bids will be obtained, when 
possible. 

And if that is not possible, competition shall be obtained by 
negotiation. 

When competition cannot be obtained by written bids or negotia- 
tion, then, and only then, will open negotiation be permitted. 

The second part of the bill provides that full and free competition 
will be obtained, taking into consideration the nature and quantity 
of items to be purchased. 

This means that some horse sense may be applied in a given situation. 

The third section of the bill provides that the separate authorities 
vested in the three services Secretaries on procurement matters are 
transferred to the Secretary of Defense. He can then delegate them 
to the Munitions Board where ASPR will have a home and one place 
to report. 

(H. R. 6887 is as follows:) 


99054—52——__16 
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[H. R. 6887, 82d Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To amend section 302 of the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949 and 
section 2 of the Act of February 19, 1948 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That so much of section 302 (c) of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 393), and so much 
of section 2 (c) of the Act of February 19, 1948 (ch. 65, 62 Stat. 21), as precedes 
the numbered paragraphs thereof is hereby amended to read as follows: 

‘“(e) All purchases and contracts for supplies and services shall be made by 
advertising, as provided in section 303, and section 3 of these Acts, respectively, 
except that such purchases and contracts may be negotiated by the agency head 
without advertising, only after a determination has been made, and a memo- 
randum in writing filed, that market conditions did not permit full and free 
competition, or that the nature of the supplies and services did not admit of use 
of precise specifications. Upon such action purchases and contracts may be 
negotiated by the agency head without advertising if—.” 

Paragraphs (a) of sections 303 and 3 of the said Acts, respectively, are hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The advertisement for bids shall be a sufficient time previous to the 
purchase or contract, and specifications and invitations for bids shall permit 
such full and free competition as is consistent with the procurement of types 
and quantities of supplies and services necessary to meet the requirements of 
the agency concerned.” 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of Defense, through the Munitions Board or otherwise 
as he shall determine, shall issue such regulations as he shall deem necessary with 
respect to the administration of the said Act of February 19, 1948, as amended, 
and any regulations so issued shall be binding eee all other officers and agencies 
concerned with the administration of the said Act, as amended. 

Mr. Bonner. Our next meeting will be on March 11, at 10 a. m., 
when we hope to have the Chairman of the Munitions Board, Mr. 
Small. 

Are there any further questions by members of the committee? 

Are there any questions that any members of the staff would care 
to ask at this time? Mr. Roback. 

Mr. Rosack. In regard to regulations which are promulgated, what 
kind of policing, if any, is done? 

Colonel Frecosr. That is done differently in each military depart- 
ment. We do not have the same organizations. So we cannot be 
completely uniform in our detailed implementation. I can only, 
therefore, speak for the Department of the Army. 

The Department of the Army, my office itself, is charged with 
policing —G—4—the observance of procurement regulations, the change 
in procurement regulations, to make procurement more efficient, more 
economical. 

In addition to my office we have the Army Audit Agency; we have 
the Inspector General Department of the Army. 

In the case of the Inspector General, Mr. Pace, rane yd of the 
Army, recently asked that that organization be augmented by some 
125 people, I believe, to insure greater coverage of the field, to see that 
the procurement regulations are being observed. And while about it, 
to detect any fraud that might be coming to light. 

So we have these three main devices. 

In addition, we must remember that although G-4 has over-all 
responsibility for procurement we have seven technical services who 
are the major buyers in the Army. They, too, have procurement 
staffs at a lower echelon. Therefore, they go into greater detail. And, 
therefore, they do more policing and they have inspectors. 
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There may appear to be a duplication. Actually, the areas are 
Jairly well defined as to the extent of inspection or auditing that is 
accomplished by each agency. 

Mr. Rosack. Are the findings of these various inspection agencies 
utilized in revising or promulgating new regulations? 

Colonel Frecost. Yes. Almost all of them funnel through my 
office. And there again that is another one of the sources, if we note 
something. For example, the Inspector General on several occasions 
noted that a certain form that we have in the Army, called Depart- 
ment of Army 383 form, a small purchase procedure, supposed to be a 
device for making small purchases more quickly, that at a number of 
installations it was not being used. Of course, the Inspector General, 
not being fully aware of procurement regulations, could only note that 
and then send it to G-4, my office, for further explanation. 

We in the Army made our inv estigations, found there were good 
reasons why they were not being uséd, but also saw an area for 
improvement. 

We made that a matter of the ASPR Conference. We brought it 
up to the ASPR Conference. 

The Navy and the Air Force, too, felt that it would be worthwhile 
looking into it. 

Since then I believe there is a Munitions Board work group, apart 
from the ASPR Conference, which has been established—or that 

might be the Secretary of Defense—who has a member from each of 
the military departments, to explore that matter even further, because 
they think that they see a possibility of making some substantial 
savings in the small purchase procedure. It was either the Secretary 
of Defense or the Munitions Board, or both. 

Mr. Pitson. It is both. 

Colonel Frecost. That is the group that was enlarged to that high 
level, because it involves coordinated action with other governmental 
agencies to see if we cannot make it Government-wide. That is an 
illustration of the thing. 

Mr. Rosack. The , ae addressed himself to the problem of 
too much paper in regard to bid invitations. 

What about the opposite problem? Suppose you find out that a 
certain local procurement office in one of the technical services does 
not have enough paper to provide information on bids, specifications, 
for example, or abstracts, what does your conference do in a case 
like that? 

Colonel Frecost. I am not sure I understand what you mean by 
not having enough paper. 

Mr. Rosack. Information that is essential for the supplier; if one 
of the services lacks sufficient paper information to allow the would-be 
supplier to submit a bid. 

Colonel Frecosi. On that again I can only speak for the Army, 
because it is an operating detail and handled differently in the three 
departments. 

In the case of the Army we have advised the field that they must 
not deprive businessmen who want some of the Government’s business 
from an opportunity to bid. 

We could not be very specific, and we regret that. We are still 
trying to find a solution to that particular problem. We could not. be 
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very specific for the following reason. Suppose we would come out 
and say, “Give everybody an opportunity.” In the case of automo- 
bile parts, there are 32,000 registered part suppliers on our bidders list. 
Obviously, if we are going to buy $2,000 worth of parts, to circularize 
invitations for bids which cost maybe $1.50 to 32,000 people, it would 
be just a waste of Government money. It does not make good sense. 

Yet to come out and say, “Do not circularize all people who are 
looking for business,”’ would not be good, either. We know our small 
business people, of which I am one specialist in the Army, would 
object very strenuously, because that is the only way that the small- 
business man has an opportunity to get Government business. 

Mr. Bonner. Let me interrupt at this point. 

The chairman wishes to recognize Mr. Charles Webber, a friend of 
Congressman Vaughan Gary, of Richmond, who has a group of 
observers here at the subcommittee. 

I want these gentlemen to know that we are delighted to have you 
with us. We are sorry that you have to leave. We will be glad to 
have you come back at any time and observe the working of Congress. 

I want to take this opportunity to compliment your fine district on 
the selection of Congressman Gary, one of the most outstanding and 
hard-working Members of this House, to my personal knowledge. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES WEBBER, RICHMOND, VA. 


Mr. Wesser. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. This is a delegation of 
textile workers from South Carolina, North Carolina, Alabama, Vir- 
ginia, and Massachusetts. 

We have been attending a textile educational conference here in 
Washington, starting in last evening. We have had various Senators 
and Congressmen speak to us. 

We have been attending the sessions of the House and of the Senate. 
We are greatly interested in the problems you are discussing this 
morning, because quite a few of our people come from the distressed 
areas, particularly Lawrence, Mass., Fall River, and New Bedford, 
and even from the Southern States. We still have a problem in 
getting full employment, particularly in the field of textiles. 

Mr. Bonner. We are delighted to have had you with us. 

Mr. Roback, will you continue. 

Mr. Rowack. Are there any brief comments by the Air Force and 
the Navy on the last question, on the policing of regulations? 

Mr. Catpwe tu. The regulations are promulgated throughout the 
Navy purchasing offices. 

Every negotiated contract of $300,000 or more is sent in to a central 
office for clearance before the contract is finalized. That is our most 
effective device to make sure that our policies and procedures that 
we have prescribed are, in fact, being carried out. 

In addition we, too, have representatives of the Inspector General 
who make visits periodically to the purchasing offices and make recom- 
mendations to those to whom they report. 

Those recommendations, as well as our own observations on the 
contract clearance operations, go into the making up of regulations, 
the revising of them, and in the administration of them. 
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STATEMENT OF RALPH P. DUNN, DEPUTY CHIEF, PROCUREMENT 
DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 
ENGINEERING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL 


Mr. Dunn. May I say a word for the Air Force? 

First, we have the Office of the Inspector General who has a procure- 
ment inspection section, which is quite a large organization. They 
are very active. 

And they call to our attention from time to time matters that they 
think are not being handled properly. And sometimes upon investi- 
gation we find, as Colonel Fregosi has stated, what on the surface 
might have been considered an irregularity is quite proper, after we 
look into it. 

We have what you might call a rather centralized procurement 
system, in that delegations have been made to the commanding general 
of the Air Matériel Command, and the actual operational aspects of 
procurement are carried on at Dayton, Ohio. 

Of course, other commands of the Air Force have local procurement 
authority, but I should say that the big dollar volume is spent through 
the Air Matériel Command. 

The Air Matériel Command has a very effective system, in policing 
regulations, to be sure they are being adhered to, and that our con- 
tracts contain the clauses that they should contain. 

This particular organization of which I speak is called the Procure- 
ment Committee at the Air Matériel Command. 

Every contract over a specified amount—I think it is $100,000 
now—has to go to that committee. While the committee has some- 
what of an informal status it is more or less in the category of an 
adviser to the general or to the chief, whoever it is, usually a general, 
of course, of the Procurement Division there. 

This committee is composed of the best experts we can find, men 
who have proven ability and a long background of service and have 
what you might say is an ace umulative know-how, and they are able 
to look at these contracts and check pretty carefully to see that our 
policies are being carried out properly. 

Mr. Rorack. Is the small purchase order form, No. 383, that you 
use, the same as the General Services Administration form? 

Colonel Frecosr. No; it is not. They are designing one. They 
have suggested a different form. y We are taking a look at that. It 
might be better than our Form 383. 

‘There are conflicting organizations. I mean, they are not all 
organized the same, not only the military departments but the civilian 
departments. 

What appears to be a very good form on the surface, as being the 
thing we ought to adopt and one whereby we feel we can see a great 
degree of savings, when you apply it to your organization you run 
afoul of a lot of laws and decisions of the Comptroller General, the 
regulations of our own military department which make the form 
unworkable. And so that the difficult task is not designing a new 
form, but to get the necessary changes in regulations to permit the use 
of that form. 

As an instance, property control. Control of property is very 
important. 
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The property control people always want a copy of everything, 
every contract, for a good reason, because they otherwise feel that 
their management function with respect to property will not be com- 
pletely exercised. 

On the other hand, the minute you ask for another copy you have 
the contract form a little more difficult. 

The ultimate objective, of course, is to get a simple form that you 
can make your small purchases with, with a minimum amount of 
copies and distribution going to various places. That is what we are 
striving for, working with the General Services Administration. 

Mr. Bonner. I want to take this opportunity to thank you gentle- 
men for your spirit. 

There has been no spirit of antagonism existing in this committee 
with respect to your responsibilities or duties. It is the desire of this 
committee to try to do something constructive. Therefore, we 
wanted the Munitions Board here so that we could hear a discussion 
between you. 

Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Goupen. I would like to answer that, because we appreciate 
that constructive approach, because that is just the kind of thing we 
like. 

Mr. Bonner. Thank you. This subcommittee has been aware of 
your existence and your work since we first began hearings, so you 
are not new to us, and we have enjoyed our meeting today. 

The committee will stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 11:30 a. m. the subcommittee adjourned.) 














FEDERAL SUPPLY MANAGEMENT 
(Textiles and Clothing) 
(ASPR Conference) 


TUESDAY, MARCH 11, 1952 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES 
IN THE Executive DEPARTMENTS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:15 a. m. 
in room 1501, New House Office Building, Hon. Herbert C. Bonner, 
chairman of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Present: Representatives Bonner, chairman, Lantaff, and Curtis. 

Also present: Representative Holifield; Thomas A. Kennedy, 
counsel to the Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments; Herbert Small, assistant counsel; Herbert Roback, staff 
member; and Ray Ward, Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Bonner. The subcommittee will come to order. 

The witness before the subcommittee this morning is Hon. John D. 
Small, Chairman of the Munitions Board. 

The Chairman as well as the subcommittee learned with regret 
last week of Mr. Small’s sickness, but are delighted that he has 
recovered sufficiently to be with us this morning. 

Mr. Small, at any time during this hearing, if you feel fatigued, 
we will rest a minute or two, and then proceed. 

The reason for this hearing is that the committee desires to follow up 
some of the points that were raised last summer and clarify some 
which have arisen with respect to testimony we received from other 
witnesses. 

The Chair understands that you have a statement that you desire 
to read to the committee before questioning? 

Mr. Smauu. With your permission. 

Mr. Bonner. You may proceed, Mr. Small. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN D. SMALL, CHAIRMAN, MUNITIONS BOARD; 
ACCOMPANIED BY NATHAN BRODSKY, ASSISTANT VICE CHAIR- 
MAN, SUPPLY MANAGEMENT; LEONARD STICKLE, CHIEF, 
EFFECTIVENESS BRANCH, OFFICE OF PROCUREMENT; HUGH 
GOWNLEY, OFFICE OF SUPPLY MANAGEMENT; AND JAMES 
McKINNEY, OFFICE OF SUPPLY MANAGEMENT, MUNITIONS 
BOARD 


Mr. Smauu. I appreciate the opportunity to appear before you 
and to advise you of significant developments in the area of Supply 
Management since your hearings of last summer. 


PROGRAMING PROCUREMENT 


1. Programing of military procurement: You will remember that 
I agreed with you on the need for continued improved programing 
of procurement. I said that procurement must be sensibly phased 
and that we must not obtain delivery of the wheels of a vehicle 
before delivery of the chassis. Substantial moves forward have 
been made in our procedures, both for detailed study of requirements 
and for appraisal of production schedules. We have established a 
system which includes the screening of the requirements of the usia 
services; it formerly covered about 600 production schedules an 
will now cover individual production schedules for about 750 major 
end items. These end items represent a substantial portion of all hard 
goods procurement and about 75 percent of hard goods expenditures. 

Production schedules are backed up by a statement of departmental 
assets. This statement shows the amount needed to support the war 
in Korea, the amount needed to equip initially new organizations, the 
amount needed for war reserve, and so on. The Munitions Board 
staff checks the production schedules and the back-up statements 
for the derivation of requirements to determine whether the items 
have been properly phased, whether assets and substitutes have been 
taken into consideration and whether the sechdules are realistic. In 
essence, then, the over-all review is a test of: (a) program balance, 
(6) production feasibility, (c) probable availability of materials, 
(d) spread of contracts to obtain a broad production base, and 
(e) avoidance of unnecessary production peaks. These schedules 
are not only reviewed by the Munitions Board, but are also approved 
by the Comptroller in the Office of the Secretary of Defense for 
budgetary and other fiscal considerations. 


REVIEW OF PROCUREMENT SCHEDULES ON MAJOR ITEMS 


The review of these schedules is being pushed forward under all 
the pressure that the situation will bear. By October 1951 we had 
processed about 600 schedules. This involved a review of over 900 
schedules because of revisions. Of the 900 reviewed, more than 50 
percent were revised by the Munitions Board in consultation with the 
military departments and the Comptroller. This is indicative of the 
close scrutiny which we have given to schedules. 

The departments are now preparing new schedules which will 
include expected 1953 funds. We hope that the review wf these 
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schedules will be completed by the end of April, whereas it had taken 
us up to October for last year’s review. This is indicative again of 
improved procedures which are hitting “pay dirt”’. 


CONTROL OF SOFT GOODS PROCUREMENT 


In the field of soft goods certain Munitions Board program and 
procurement committees have been functioning in support of the 
Presidential directive of April 27, 1951, to insure that the controls of 
certain major special procurement programs are adequate. The 
committees are evaluating the procedures and systems for programing 
and procurement in the following commodity areas: Hand tools, 
lumber, subsistence, wool and cotton items, machine tools, and 
facilities. 

REVIEW OF STOCKS ON HAND 


The committees are examining the validity of stock-on-hand figures 
and their application to computed requirements. They are looking 
at the ceordination and phased scheduling of requirements and the 
adequacy of production schedules review procedures. The require- 
ments are being reviewed to prevent peaking. Every effort is being 
made to determine appropriate entry and phasing into the market. 


DEFINITION OF PROCUREMENT METHODS 


2. Single service procurement: I know that you have already had 
definitions of various terms relating to procurement. I would like to 
refresh your memory concerning these terms to avoid any semantic 
discussion. Collaborative procurement exists where procurement 
activities of more than one department occupy offices in the same area 
in order te exchange information, but they continue to make separate 
contracts. Joint procurement, as in the medical and petroleum 
fields, exists where a jointly staffed and financed procurement activity 
purchases supplies or services for the three departments. Single 
department procurement, as in subsistence and lumber, exists where 
one department purchases supplies or services for all the departments. 

During the past several months the Munitions Board has enlarged 
the scope of single service procurement assignments. In addition, it 
has made seven plant assignments for aircraft material and has 
arranged for the procurement of medical supplies for the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration by the Armed Services Medical Procure- 
ment Agency and for the procurement of quartz crystals for the 
Department of Defense by the General Services Administration. 


EXTENT OF PROCUREMENT ASSIGNMENTS 


Over 75 percent of the total procurement program by dollars has 
already been assigned to single or joint procurement. I think that is 
very important. 

Mr. Bonner. It would be important, if it was correct. 

Mr. Satu. Well, I have the figures here. Would you show me 
that sheet? 

Mr. Bonner. You may proceed, sir. 

Mr. Sma.u. I have the data on it. Do you want me to put the 
figures in the record? 
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Mr. Bonner. Go right ahead. We will ask you some questions 
when you are finished. I have no doubt about the amount of it, but 
as to the procedures, that is the part that I was thinking about. 
You may go ahead with your statement, sir. 


SINGLE-SERVICE ASSIGNMENTS 


Mr. SMauu. The remaining items, with the exception of electronics, 
are relatively small in dollar value per item. To illustrate the extent 
of the assignments, 99 percent of airframes and 99 percent of aircraft 
engines have been assigned on a plant-cognizance basis. Ammunition 
has been assigned 100 percent to single service. 

There are certain items of ammunition that are purchased by the 
Navy, certain items of ammunition that are purchased by the Army, 
but they do not duplicate. 

The Navy, for example, buys ammunition rotates coming out of the 
guns. The Army buys all small-arms ammunition, for example, but 
there is no duplication. Therefore, it is single-service procurement 
of the individual item of ammunition. ° 

Tank automotive has been assigned 100 percent to single service. 
Medical has been assigned 100 percent to a joint agency. And there 
are many others. 

Under the procurement assignment responsibilities the department 
which receives the assignment is made responsible for (a) purchasing, 
(6) contract administration, (c) arrangement for inspection, (d) ar- 
rangement for transportation, (e) development of joint military or 
Federal specification, when possible, and (f) initiation and promotion 
to the maximum degree of standardization. 

3. Single service procurement of paint: The question has been 
raised concerning the effectiveness of single service assignment. 
It has been stated that the study on paint reflects the need for re- 
consideration of some single assignments. It would like to review 
this particular situation in order to make my point that the promulga- 
tion of a procurement assignment alone is not a panacea for procure- 
ment problems and that the basic consideration involves more effective 
procedures and practices under the procurement assignment program. 

In May 1951 we requested the mobilization analysis center of 
Harvard University to conduct a pilot study to explore the effective- 
‘ness of single procurement. Paint was selected for this study which 
had two purposes: First, to appraise single department procurement 
as applied to paint; and, second, to explore research methods which 
might be used in analyzing the effectiveness of single purchase assign- 
ment. 


SPECIFIC IMPROVEMENTS NEEDED IN PAINT PURCHASING 


The mobilization analysis center concluded that improvement was 
required in areas, such as, (a) methods of determining requirements, 
(b) deadline delivery dates which, when too short, result in premium 
prices, (c) working relationships between requirements, stock control, 
and purchase personnel, (d) methods of designating procurement 
agencies, (e) contract follow-up and expediting, (f) ineffective negotia- 
tion practices, and (g) delays in inspection processes 
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The Harvard group study indicated to me that action was necessary 
to fix responsibility for over-all procurement planning, for the pre- 
vention of overbuying and for development of closer-working relation- 
ships between requirements, stock control, and purchase personnel. 
I think it is apparent that many of the criticisms expressed by the 
mobilization analysis center apply not to single procurement per se, 
but to administrative procedures. The departments are already 
taking steps to improve their performance. The Munitions Board 
staff is currently studying the feasibility of improving open-end 
contracts which could reduce excessive procurement lead time and 
distribution costs. 

Deficiencies in procurement procedures must and will be remedied, 
regardless of the existence of a single assignment. We will continue 
to focus attention on the development of procedures which are es- 
sential for sound purchasing whether purchasing is done on the basis of 
single assignment or otherwise. 


SUPPLY SYSTEM STUDY PROJECT 


4. Supply systems study project: You will recall that on July 17 
1951, the Secretary of Defense issued a directive enunciating basic 
policy covering the development and operation of the supply systems 
of the three military departments. On August 9, 1951, a supple- 
mentary directive was issued establishing a supply systems study 
project designed to implement both the July 17, 1951, directive and an 
earlier directive providing for effective review of inventory control 
systems and procedures of the military departments. 

One of the purposes of the supply systems study is to examine the 
feasibility of assigning to one military department responsibility for 
procurement, distribution, including depot storage and issue, and 
maintenance of common categories of supply. The directive pro- 
vides that studies will be on a commodity basis and over-all responsi- 
bility for the study is assigned to the Munitions Board. 


AREAS BEING STUDIED 


Three commodity areas are currently under study: subsistence, 
automotive, and medical and dental. The latter area was designated 
by the Secretary of Defense as meriting priority consideration. 

One aspect of the medical study includes a supply support test to 
determine the feasibility of consolidating distribution facilities. This 
test assigns to the Department of the Army responsibility for depot 
procurement, distribution and maintenance in the Sixth Army Area. 
I am confident that this test will be carried out efficiently and will 
provide useful date for the evaluation of single distribution. 

The tooling-up phase of this test got under way on November 15, 
1951. The test will be in full-scale operation, serving both domestic 
and overseas areas, by March 1, 1952. The Sixth Army Area was 
selected as the site because of the existence of adequate Army depot 
facilities and large numbers and types of naval activities, and because 
the Korean conflict permits the test to be run under conditions includ- 
ing Overseas support in time of actual hositilities. The tool-up phase 
necessarily takes time. , 
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In order to provide adequate stocks of supplies for Navy needs 
approximately 2,000 tons of material valued at about $2% million 
had to be moved from the Oakland Navy Depot. An agreement was 
reached whereby the Navy will lend 70 people to the Army for the test 
period. Appropriate instructions have been issued to all activities 
concerned. 

In addition, to consolidating distribution facilities, the test will 
permit us to combine the depot maintenance of matériel and equip- 
ment and the local procurement of medical supplies and to measure 
the advantages and disadvantages of such a combination. The test 
should permit a high degree of cross-servicing, since the total assets 
of the three services will be available more readily to fill the needs 
of each service. 


ACTION OF SECRETARY OF DEFENSE ON ASPR 


5. The Armed Services Procurement Regulation Conference: The 
Secretary of Defense has the authority to strengthen the role of the 
Munitions Board. I told you last summer that I believed that if I 
did not have all the authority I needed, I felt that I could get it from 
the Secretary of Defense. You are already aware of my appeal to 
the Secretary of Defense with respect to the administration of the 
Armed Services Procurement Regulation Conference. The Secretary 
of Defense has informed me that he approves of the proposal made by 
me and supported by the chairman of the Management Committee, 
but that he has, in accordance with the request of this committee, 
suspended action on this proposal until after he has appeared before 
you. 

Mr. Bonner. That is fast work. I just signed that letter last 
night. 

Mr. Sma. I think this committee felt that this action-—-— 

Mr. Bonner. If everything else proceeded in the Secretary of 
Defense’s Office as fast as that has, we would not be here holding 
this hearing. 

You know, Mr. Small, the more I think of this, the whole business, 
the more I am sure that General Eisenhower was correct in his state- 
ment when he said that a good Secretary of Defense with guts and 
courage could do all of this, and introduce more business practices in 
the administration of the national defense. 

You may proceed, sir. 

Mr. Sma.u. I might interpolate that, if this committee feels that 
this action which I have strongly recommended and the Management 
Committee has backed up, is a sound one, and you so advise me, or 
advise the Secretary, we will go ahead with it right away. Otherwise, 
we have to suspend action until he appears, as I understand it. 

Under this proposal a representative of my staff would serve as a 
member and as chairman of the committee. The committee would 
develop and present recommendations to the Munitions Board re- 
garding procurement policy, procedures and practices so as to obtain 
the maximum uniformity and effectiveness in the procurement 
programs of the Department of Defense. I believe that the Munitions 
Board should not engage in procurement operations. I believe, 
however, that it is neeessary to coordinate the implementation of 
policies on an organized basis and that the Munitions Board, and its 
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staff, must concern itself not only with procurement policy but also 
with monitoring procedures and practices to insure that policy is 
actually being followed. 


STATUS OF PROPOSAL FOR JOINT OR SINGLE-SERVICE ASSIGNMENT ON 
CLOTHING, TEXTILES, AND FOOTWEAR 


6. Procurement of clothing, textiles, and footwear: You have 
already been advised by previous witnesses about the various proposals 
under consideration for the coordination of procurement of clothing, 
textiles, and footwear. The Secretary of Defense has instructed the 
Munitions Board staff to prepare for consideration by the Munitions 
Board a proposal for either joint or single assigned procurement. As 
a matter of fact, he has asked for that as a matter of urgency, and I 
think it should be up within a week or 10 days. 

In the meantime, the proposal placed before the Secretary of Detense 
as an interim measure for the improved operation of the current collab- 
orative procedure is being held in abeyance pending consideration 
of the much broader analysis which is being made by the Munitions 
Board staff. Because of the importance of this matter, it is imperative 
that we make the right decisions. 


AIR FORCE SUPPLY TRANSFERS DEFERRED 


7. Air Force supply system for common items: At the direction 
of the Secretary of Defense all transfers of supply responsibility in 
Europe from the Army to the Air Force have been suspended pending 
submission and approval of required transfer agreements by the 
Secretary of Defense. In accordance with the latter’s directive of 
July 17, 1951, these agreements submitted for approval must be 
substantiated by statements concerning costs in terms of manpower, 
facilities, and matériel. 

STOCK FUNDS 


8. Stock funds: I consider the revolving fund type of operation 
(commonly referred to as the stock fund) for common stores a major 
area of effort, accomplishment of which will be a great step forward 
in better supply management within the Department of Defense. 

Stock funds are used for the financing of inventories for procurement 
and issue of such stores of supplies, materials, and equipment as may 
be designated. These are initially intended to be standard stock or 
common-use items. 

The financing of inventories under stock funds is a real force for 
greater economy. Several specific advantages of such inventory 
accounts are: 

(a) To the extent that items are included in a stock fund, procure- 
ment, storage, and issue policies and procedures are standardized, thus 
facilitating interservice utilization and balancing of stock. 

(b) Material, particularly standard stock items which are needed 
or consumed by two or more appropriations, can be carried in a single 
inventory, procured in a single operation, and be available on the 
shelf of issue to appropriations which have the money in their current 
year’s budget to pay for the material. This has the effect of reducing 
over-all inventory and/or stock-level requirements. 
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(c) Facilitates procurement of commodities of a seasonal character 
at times when the market is most favorable. 

(d) Inventories of such material as is carried in the stock fund must 
be carried under dollar as well as quantitative controls. 

(e) Material issued for consumption appears as a charge to appro- 
priations in the period in which it is used, thereby facilitating the 
development of job costs. Thus management is furnished with a tool 
for cost control. 

» Permits “standard pricing’ of material. 

s the committee knows, the Department of the Navy has operated 
under the stock fund principle for its common stores for a considerable 
period of time. One area not yet under the stock fund, but to which 
consideration is being given, is medical supplies. 

Two divisions of the Army stock fund are presently in operation. 
These are the clothing and equipage division and the defense supply 
service. 

It is now contemplated that in the Department of the Army, on a 
progressive basis but to be accomplished as soon as possible, other 
commodity groups such as medical, subsistence, petroleum, automo- 
tive repair parts, and other general stores types of items will be given 
serious consideration for inclusion in the stock fund operation. 

In the Department of the Air Force clothing is now financed under 
the stock fund operation, and the Air Force is giving consideration to 
the same general areas as mentioned under the Army. 

Conversion from the present funding methods to the stock fund 
operation does require considerable effort in that inventories of stocks: 
on hand and proper pricing of those inventories must precede the 
establishment of the stock fund, which consists, of course, of both 
stores and available cash. 

9. Conclusion: I have tried to touch the high spots since my last 
appearance before your committee. This is by no means a compre- 
hensive report. We have made considerable progress in conservation 
of material and in the screening of surpluses. I can report a tre- 
mendous growth in cost consciousness throughout the military 
departments. There are many unnoticed areas in which we find 
highly gratifying day-to-day accomplishments. There has been an 
increase in cross-servicing. We have developed a plan for the use of 
commercial facilities, both general merchandise and cold storage, to 
provide for short-term and in-transit storage service to meet storage 
requirements of the military departments. Under this program, the 
military departments consolidate their over-all requirements and con- 
tract under the Department of the Army for public merchandise ware- 
housing services. As a result of putting this plan into operation we 
have been successful in having the departments withdraw requests for 
construction of military storage space. Since this plan kas been put 
into effect, we have placed approximately 18,000 carloads of material 
into commercial storage. 

I have mentioned a few areas which display common-sense coordina- 
tion of supply-management activities. As these areas bear fruit, I am 
confident that we may expect others of even more substantial nature 
to follow. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Small, about the Air Force supply system, what 
is the date of that directive? This subcommittee has been very much 
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interested in that, and demonstrated quite an interest in it in the visit 
to Europe. 

Will you develop it just a little bit? 

Mr. Sma. The date of the directive is March 9, 1952. 

Mr. Curtis. 1952, did you say? 

Mr. Smauu. The directive telling them to suspend any action. is 
March 9, 1952. 

Mr. Bonner. Will you put a copy of that in the record at this 
point, please? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes, sir. 

(The directive dated/March 9, 1952, is as follows:) 


Marca 9, 1952. 


Memorandum for the Secretary of the Army and the Secretary of the Air Force 
Subject: Transfer of supply responsibilities from the Army to the Air Force. 
Reference: 
(a) Secret, Department of the Army radiogram to CINCEUR, Heidelberg, 
Germany, June 19, 1951. 
(b) Confidential, Department of the Army radiogram to CINCEUR, Heidel- 
berg, Germany, February 29, 1952. 
(c) DOD directive 250.01—1, July 17, 1951. 

1. Reference (a) concerns general transfer of supply responsibility, including 
storage, issue, and depot maintenance, from the Army to the Air Force in Europe. 
The content of this above-referred radiogram is considered to be a statement of 
policy and not a transfer agreement. 

2. Reference (c) requires that all agreements for transfer of supply responsi- 
bility from the Army to the Air Force made subsequent to July 17, 1951, shall be 
submitted to the Secretary of Defense for approval. In accordance with this 
directive and reference (b) all transfers of supply responsibility, resulting from 
reference (a) and now in process have been suspended, pending submission and 
approval of the required transfer agreements. 

4 Agreements submitted to the Secretary of Defense for approval shall indicate 
items or classes of items and the individual technical services involved. The 
agreements shall also include a statement concerning the Air Force requirements 
for additional facilities, personnel, and funding needed to accomplish the transfer. 
The statement should also indicate as to whether or not these requirements are 
available to the Air Force, provided for in present or proposed budget plans, or 
available for transfer from the Army. 

WituiaM C. Foster, 
Deputy Secretary of Defense. 


Mr. Bonner. We have prepared a number of questions which we 
want in the record. If in your general statement you have answered 
these questions you will just so signify and give a short answer at the 
time. 

On Wednesday, March 5, 1952, we had a short hearing with the 
members of the so-called ASPR Conference. We know that these 
are very capable gentlemen and have done a fine job in producing 
regulations with respect to procurement for the three Departments 
of the Department of Defense. We have copies of the various regula- 
tions that they have developed. We were impressed with the knowl- 
edge of the gentlemen and their desire to render service to their 
country. 

We are disturbed, however, that such a conference did not include 
a member from the Munitions Board who would, at least, have all 
the rights and privileges of the other members. 

The present participation is too much in the category of observer 
status. We do not see how the Munitions Board can have the 
authority to develop an adequate supply service for the three depart- 
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ments and not be the final authority with respect to joint or uniform 

regulations for the procurement of the billions of dollars’ worth of 

supplies and equipment that are needed. Nor, could we see that 

effective policy would be obtained where regulations interpreting such 
olicy are written without guidance and direction of the Munitions 
oard to the operating departments. 

The subcommittee understands that you have appealed to the 
Secretary of Defense for the right to be represented on the ASPR 
Conference. 

What date was your appeal to the Secretary, Mr. Small? 

Mr. Smauu. January 14, 1952. 


AUTHORITY OF CHAIRMAN, MUNITIONS BOARD 


Mr. Bonner. Does not this disclose that you do not possess the 
scope of authority you believed you had at the time of your last 
appearance before this committee? You said then, that if you did 
not have it, you could always get it. It does not appear you can get 
it rapidly enough for quick action, or that even you can get it. 

The delay on Mr. Lovett’s part indicates that. 

Mr. Smatu. I think I have answered it in substance in the state- 
ment when I stated the fact that I did appeal in this particular in- 
stance, that there was appeal to the Secretary, and that a new charter 
will be issued to that group, which is the charter that we have recom- 
mended, or I have recommended to the Secretary, in order to avoid 
any possible confusion on this subject. 

The Armed Services Procurement Regulation Conference was 
originally a creature of the three services, and as you said, quite 
correctly, has done a fine job on writing regulations which are trans- 
mitted to the Board and are approved by the Board or disapproved 
by the Board. And, therefore, they are Board action. 

Initially we provided a secretariat. We had no participation. 

Later on we were allowed an observer. In other words, there were 
two sides to the question. It was not crystal clear, all things con- 
sidered, as to that particular conference. The services were using 
the ASPR Conference, who are very competent people, for a great 
many things other than the regulations. And those things were 
operational in many cases, which are none of our business and which 
I do feel we should be involved. 

I feel with complete sincerity that the Munitions Board must not 
be involved in operations. 

We have a function to perform, to make sound policy, to make sure 
that the procedures and methods and processes and whatever are 
used to implement the policy do, in fact, implement policy. And, 
third, to monitor, to be sure that policy is in fact being carried out. 
But none of that means to get involved in operations. 

I think that is the intent of the law and it, certainly, makes sense 
to me. 

As I say, this conference was being used by the services for things 
other than those that fall within the area of our responsibility and 
which I do not think we should be involved in. 

The matter has now been corrected by this decision of the Secretary 
of Defense and it is on an even keel, and I think it will run all right. 
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Mr. Bonner. Mr. Small, to be clear that the committee is not 
holding up progress in defense management, I want the record to 
show that this committee has been investigating and has been insist- 
ing for a long time that the Munitions Board be strengthened, that 
it take a more aggressive role in procurement planning and military 
supply management, generally. 

The reason for my request of yesterday which you have referred to 
is to hear directly from the Secretary, that he intends to give the 
Munitions Board supervision over the Armed Services Procurement 
Regulations Conference. As my bill, which is H. R. 6887 would do. 
That was the intent and purpose of the introduction of the bill. 

Have you read that bill? Do you have a copy of it? 

Mr. Sma... I only got back yesterday, and I have not seen the 
bill; I am sorry. : 

Mr. Bonner. I can well understand that, Mr. Small. 

Mr. Smatu, As I said in the statement, the Secretary has made 
that decision and he would act on it at once except for your request 
to withhold action, pending further word from you. If you are 
satisfied with the action, we can proceed immediately. 

Mr. Bonner. It is in line with the bill which I have introduced. 

Mr. Smaty. Lam notalawver. We think it is, but I am no lawyer. 

Mr. Bonner. We think it 1s, too. 

It is in line with the basic philosophy advanced by the Hoover 
Commission, the President, ned the Congress. And we will discuss 
it in the committee and advise you later. 


ALAMEDA MEDICAL TEST! 


I desire at this time to give public recognition to the fact that you 
and your staff and others have been instrumental in starting what 
seems to the committee to be a very important step in medical supply 
distribution at the Army Alameda Depot, Calif. We appreciate the 
difficulties in getting a test of this nature started and fully feel that it 
will be a milestone in distribution management. 

We want to congratulate you on the part you have taken with 
respect to it. 

FIELD COMMANDERS FAVOR TEST 


Incidentally, we discussed this test at various points on our trip 
around the world and found that field commanders generally think that 
it will be successful, and for their part they do not care from what 
depot they receive their supplies so long as they get what they want 
and when they want it. By that we believe that this test will be 
eminently successful. At this time, do you have any thoughts in your 
mind or see any impediments that may impair the effectiveness of 
that test? 

Mr. Smauu. I do not think so, Mr. Chairman. I think that the 
test will, certainly, be effective. 

There will be, undoubtedly, people who find fault with the operation 
of the thing, but I believe that this will demonstrate that this is a 
way that the thing can be done sensibly and economically. 

Mr. Bonner. We realize that the depot operating in an agency 
capacity will be able to supply what is required by the services, if it 


1 See H. Rept. No. 2330, 82d Cong., 2d sess. 
99054—52 17 
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receives good requirements data in sufficient time to get the stock on 
hand for delivery. 

Do you feel that the requirements procedure is adequate for the test? 

Mr. Smauu. That is one of the subjects that the test is developing, 
whether the requirements procedures, both in phasing, when the 
requirements are submitted, and how frequently they are submitted, 
are adequate. It is one of the key points in the problem, that is, the 
getting in of the requirements in time to have the warehouse stock. 

Over the past year, year and a half, as you know, we have been 
expanding in the armed services the numbers of people and locations, 
and so on. Therefore, your experience factors, such as we know in 
industry so well, and which we use in industry in stocking our bins 
or stocking our warehouses, with the materials we need for the pro- 
duction line, are not firm because the usage experience is changing 
as the forces grow. 

Mr. Bonner. Do you have any way of making the agency respon- 
sible that gives incorrect requirement information? 

Mr. SMALL. Do we have any way of doing what, Mr. Chairman? 
I do not believe any of them intentionally give incorrect information. 
Some mistakes are made—stupid mistakes are made sometimes, 
clerical mistakes in other cases, but these men try to do an honest job 
of stating what their requirements are. Of course, there is a very 
human element, one that all of us who have been in this game realize, 
that there is a tendency to ask for a little more, because maybe you 
will not get it, and let us play safe. 

Mr. Bonner. What I am thinking about is the depot would be 
made the goat of the test. You know, the services can drag their feet, 
that is what I am thinking about when I asked the question. 


MEDICAL TEST REQUIRES WILL TO MAKE IT WORK 


Mr. Sma... If the services drag their feet, and if they do not have 
the will to make the mechanism work, it will not work. And then we 
will have to get the Secretary of Defense to take action, to see to it 
that they stop that, but you must have the cooperation and the will 
to do it in order to make it work. 

Mr. Bonner. If he moved as fast as he did yesterday, the thing 
would be successful. 


FIFTY PERCENT OF MEDICAL NOT CONSOLIDATED 


When we were at the New York Medical Procurement Agency on 
May 1, 1951, we were advised that 50 percent of the contracts let 
were for individual departments and were thus not consolidated 
purchases for the two Departments. 

Has the situation changed since that time? 

Mr. Smauu. I am quite sure it has. However, that falls right 
into the point that I mentioned here in the statement about your 
stock fund. Once you get it working 

Mr. Bonner. What are the percentages now? 

Mr. Smauu. We will supply it for the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 


In January 1952, of 1,648 items susceptible to joint procurement, 75.91 percent 
were bought for the Departments jointly. The 1,648 items amounted to approxi- 
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mately $33 million, and that portion bought jointly amounted to approximately 
$31 million. The remaining 24.09 percent or 2 million is accounted for by the 
fact that only one Department had a requirement for the item. This require- 
ment was screened against the other Departments’ needs prior to purchase, but 
purchase was effected by the Agency. 

In addition to the items susceptible to joint procurement, there were 212 
amounting to $1,740,000 which were bought separately for the Departments 
since they were nonstandard, special, and MSAP items. 

The proportion of items bought jointly has increased significantly since August 
of last year, when only 45 percent of the dollar value was being bought on a 
joint basis. Improved phasing of requirements is expected to continue and 
bring increased use of joint contracts. 

Mr. Bonner. We understand there were several reasons for the 
situation and that the Korean emergency caused a large unexpected 
output from existing Army stocks. We understand now that the 
inputs have caught up to outputs and that reserves are being built. 

Do you know if this is correct? 

Mr. Sma.u. It is my understanding that is correct, sir. 


NAVY STOCKS NOT USED IN KOREAN EMERGENCY 


Mr. Bonner. We also have noted from issue records of the Army 
and Navy depots that while a heavy burden was placed upon the 
Army medical depots by the Korean situation, that the outputs from 
the Navy depots did not increase to a very great degree after Korea. 

It seems regrettable that there were idle stocks in the Navy system, 
and that the purchasing office in New York was forced to do uncon- 
solidated buying when the idle stocks, particularly at the Navy Oak- 
land, Clearfield, and Spokane Depots, could have been used for the 
Korean situation. 

Do you agree with this? 


ALL STOCKS SHOULD BE AVAILABLE FOR TRANSFER 


Mr. Smauu. It does not make sense to have 4% years’ supply, if 
that figure is correct—I do not know whether it is or not—but the 
facts are whatever they are—it does not make sense to have one 
service short particularly of something so vital as medical supplies 
and another service amply protected. 

You do run into those patterns of cross-financing which are ex- 
tremely difficult and which, I think, we are on the highway to cure, 
or certainly help to better. 

If I understood your question correctly, of course you should be 
able to switch those stocks over to the point of need. 

Mr. Bonner. Well, under the test at Alameda, do you know 
whether or not the Navy stocks that are being placed there from the 
Oakland Depot will be used to fill Army orders, if need arises? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes, sir; definitely. I said that in the statement, that 
the assets of all departments are available. 

Mr. Bonner. If this is done then we will really have cross servicing 
as between the stock of the two Departments, will we not? 


ALAMEDA TEST MAY BE EXPANDED 


Mr. Sma.v. In that area. And if it works there, then it can be 
expanded. 
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DIFFERENCES IN STOCKING LEVELS 


Mr. Bonner. We also noted at New York that the two Depart- 
ments had different stocking levels at their depots and, therefore, 
orders did not reach the purchasing office at the same time in all cases. 

Do you know if this has been corrected? 

Mr. Smatu. There is still a discrepancy between the stocking levels 
and between the services. 

My recollection is that the Navy, at the hospitals, has a 90-day level 
and I[ think the Army has a 45-day level. 

Mr. Bonner. This was depots, not hospitals. 

Mr. Smauu. Well, there is the data. Let me put this in the record, 
whether it answers the question completely or not. 

This policy has been partially implemented. 

Continental naval hospitals now have a 90-day stock objective. 
Naval posts, camps, and so forth, have a stockage objective of 180 
days. This period of 180 days is expected to be cut back to 90 days 
in the near future, because of the budgetary restriction. 

Army posts, camps, and stations and Air Force bases have a stock- 
age objective of 45 days. 

Funds have been requested to build this 45 days to 90. 

A request has been submitted to the Department of Defense by the 
military departments on the subject of exempting overseas activities 
from the stockage objectives made in the policy statement. This 
request is now under study within DOD. 

Mr. Bonner. Are they going to be uniform at depots and hospitals, 
Mr. Small? 


POLICY IS TO HAVE UNIFORM STOCKAGE LEVELS 


Mr. Sma. I do not think so. I would have to get advice from 
the technical people on that. Mr. Gownley, do you know about that? 
The question is, is the stockage level which we are aiming for at the 
medical depots to be 90 days, which is the stockage level we are aiming 
for at the hospitals, or, is it to be greater or less than 90 days at the 
depot? 

Mtr. Bonner. Put the question this way, Mr. Small—Do you know 
whether or not stockage levels have been made uniform at the depot 
level. Also will they be uniform at the hospital and station levels 
for the three departments? 

Mr. Sma. I covered that partially in just what I read. It is the 

olicy. 
‘ Mr. Bonner. I thought you were reading both at the same time, 
but I wanted to get it clear. 

Mr. Sma u. It is the policy of the Department of Defense to have 
the stockage levels even—Army, Navy, Air Force hospitals, the same 
stockage level. 


VARIATIONS IN STOCK STATUS REPORTS 


Mr. Bonner. We also noticed at New York that the stock status 
reports from the Army and Navy depots came in at different intervals 
and on different forms. This meant that it was hard to compare 
shortages and overages in the different depots at the same time and 
thus effect good cross-servicing. This may have been one reason why 
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Navy stocks were not used to a greater extent in the early Korean 
situation. 

Do you know whether or not the stock status reports from all medi- 
cal depots of the military departments are now rendered at the same 
interval and uniformly so that comparisons can be made? 


ARMY AND NAVY EVENTUALLY USE QUARTERLY STOCK STATUS REPORT 


Mr. Satu. That policy has been implemented with the Navy re- 
quiring a quarterly stock status report, and the Army and Air Force 
a monthly stock status report. 

The quarterly cut-off date for the Navy items is the same as the 
Army and Air Force monthly cut-off date for the same item. 

I am told by Mr. Gownley that the reason for the monthly versus 
the quarterly is the fact that the Army has never been able to build 
up the stock levels, I mean, so far to build up the stock levels and, 
therefore, they want to keep close track of it for the time being. 
When they get them up a safe point, they will both I assume go on a 
quarterly basis. 

Mr. Gowntey. Right. The Army is trying to build their stock 
levels from 45 to 90 days, and the only reason they are being restricted 
is because of the budget. 


ARMY TRYING TO INCREASE STOCK LEVELS FROM 45 TO 90 DAYS 


Mr. Smauu. The Army is now trying to build their stock levels 
from 45 to 90 days, as I told you. And the only restriction on that 
is budgetary. They have not got the money. 

Mr. Bonner. Will they use the same forms in reporting? 


ARMY FORMS TO BE USED DURING TEST 


Mr. Gown.ey. During the period of the test the Army is going to 
use the Army form to report for Army, Navy, and Air Force. We 
will see how it works out as part of the test measurements. 

Mr. Sma.t. It is part of the test at Oakland or rather at Alameda. 
The Army will use the Army form for Army, Navy, and Air Force. 
We will see how it works out. 


REASONS FOR STOCKING LEVELS 


Mr. Lantarr. Why do we establish it 45 and 90 days in connection 
with our levels of supply? I realize that in every case we always 
rationalize it by saying, well, that is the time it takes to go to private 
industry and let contracts and buy the material and restock, but it 
seems peculiar that, regardless of the item, we always pick 45 or 90 
days for our stock levels. 

Of course you realize, as well as the committee does, that building 
up supplies in these pipelines only tends to aggravate the problems 
we are concerned with. 

What is the reason for 90 days on all items of supply? Why not 
87 days or 83 days? 

Mr. Sma.u. I think your point is a good one. One of the angles 
to this thing is that if you have a simple thumb rule that everybody 
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can understand and they match their issues against their stocks, and 
it is a definite figure. However, if you have a variation in figures 
of 10 days, for this one, 80 days for something else 





USE OF SAME STOCKING LEVEL FOR EACH ITEM 


Mr. Lantarr. On every item you have a stock record card, and 
on every one of those stock record cards you have a control stock 
system, depending upon the service, showing when you have to 
reorder, based on your days of supply or based on your reserve. 
So it is just a question of looking at a stock control card to tell when 
you have to reorder. 

Mr. Smauu. I think the 90 days is sound, except for some items 
where you have extremely high turn-over and huge volume and 
possibly high cost, in which case exceptions would be made, but I 
think a standard figure in industry would be that we would use a 
standard figure wherever practicable, because it simplifies the whole 
operation and reduces the amount of paper work and reduces the 
chance of error. 


WHY IS 45-DAY LEVEL NOT SUFFICIENT 


Mr. Lanrarr. How do we know that 45 days is not sufficient— 
why are all of the services trying to get 90 days—is 45 days sufficient? 


NO CONCLUSIVE PROOF AS TO PROPER STOCKING LEVELS 


Mr. Smauu. There are several points on that. One is that if you 
ran on a 45-day inventory, obviously you would have to reorder 
more frequently. Your paper work would double. You would be 
ordering in smaller quantities. The transportation costs would be 
higher. Your cost of procurement would be higher. It would prob- 
ably be higher in many things. And your paper work and your 
clerical work would increase. 

The choice of 45 days versus 50 days or 90 days versus 85 days, 
is such that there is nothing that you can prove conclusively that 
one is any better than the other. 

Ninety days is quarterly, 3 months; 45 days is a month and a half. 


RELATION OF LEAD TIME TO STOCKING LEVEL 


Mr. Bonner. Should not the lead time determine the stock level? 

Mr. Smauu. The lead time varies in the case of a great many of 
these products. 

Mr. Bonner. Of course it does. 

Mr. Smauu. One lead time is different than the other. 


EXCESSIVE SURPLUSES IN LONG PIPELINES 


Mr. Lantarr. The testimony given before this subcommittee in our 
investigations during the past year has indicated, and you know, that 
there were more supplies left over in the pipelines at the end of the 
war than we consumed during the entire 4 years of war. 

Accepting that as true, it seems to me that if we are going to try 
and cut down on the tremendous volume of supplies that are in the 
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pipelines which then become surplus and which we sell for a few 
pennies on the dollar, we should approach the problem of trying to 
cut down on the tremendous amount of stocks that we carry in reserve. 

As was brought out to us on one of our field studies, I think in 
Germany, you have to have 335 cans of paint in the pipeline to get 
one can of paint a day to a using agency. Well, you multiply that 
times three and that is over 1,000 cans of paint to get three cans of 
paint issued for the three services. 

If you can cut down the 1,000 cans of paint, that you have to procure 
in that pipeline to 693 or 792, it would help. And you have saved the 
taxpayer a lot of money. 


CHAIRMAN CONCURS ON NBED TO REDUCE PIPELINES 


Mr. Smauu. You could not be more right. That is our effort and 
our desire. 

Mr. Lanrarr. I am disturbed at this automatic statement that we 
have got to have 90 days’ supply and the reason we cannot is because 
Congress has not given us enough money to do it. I think Congress 
has gone along with the military pretty well. We want to make sure 
that we are not just grabbing a figure out of the air. 

Maybe 50 days would be better or 60 days. 


STUDY ON MEDICAL SUPPLY LEVELS 


Has any study been made of this particular problem, Mr. Small? 

Mr. SMALL. In the medical it certainly has, yes. 

There are a multitude of angles involved in this thing. If you 
want, I will give you a statement on it as to the reason. 

Our experience indicates that 90 days at the depot is a minimum, 
safe level to carry. 

Mr. Lantarr. I do not know whether the rest of the committee is 
interested in that or not. 

Mr. Bonner. Yes, go ahead. 

Mr. Smauu. I think 90 days is not bad. When somebody talks to 
me about having 4% years’ supplies in a depot, then I get scared to 
death. 

Ninety days is not too bad, because that would not stretch out 
supplies on hand too long should peace come. You would not have 
mountains of stuff. 

We are trying to avoid in every way we can having mountains of 
stuff on hand that can be procured in a reasonable period of time. 

Mr. Lantarr. What is the argument favoring 90 days over 63 days? 


90-DAY LEVEL MEANS 60-DAY 


Mr. Smautu. Nothing. Ninety days over thirty days. I would quar- 
rel with that, because I think it is too skimpy a cushion. I would 
quarrel with 90 days over 45 days because I think that is probably 
too skimpy. Between 90 and 60 days, as you get closer to that, then 
it is just a question of judgment. 

Mr. Lantarr. Then why is the military trying to get Congress to 
appropriate more money to build up a 90-day supply level, when there 
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is little difference between 60 and 90, which in the long run ends up in 
the billions of dollars? 

Mr. Smauu. I did not say that. I said that they found that 45 
days is not enough of a cushion. They need more than 45 days. 

Mr. Lantarr. That is, in every item? 

Mr. Smauu. I am talking about medical supplies. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Yes, medical supplies. 

Mr. SmMauu. The average on medical supplies. 

Mr. Lantarr. Does that apply to aspirin? You mean you cannot 
go out in 45 days and restock yourself on aspirin? I think you could 
go down to the drug stores and get enough aspirin to restock on a 
45-day level. 

Mr. Smatut. We would be crucified if we stripped the town of 
aspirin. 

Mr. Lantarr. Not one town. I am just using that as an example. 
Why 45 days for aspirin, or 60 or 90 days for a resupply of aspirin? 

Mr. Curtis. Will you yield just a minute there? 

Mr. Lantarr. Yes. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Curtis. 

Mr. Curtis. Does not the length of the pipeline that you anticipate 
have something to do with the amount, whether it is going to be 90 
days or whatever period it is going to be? You talk in terms of depot, 
but, actually, it is the pipeline, the entire pipeline including depots that 
enters into the question. 

It would seem to me in figuring that out you would consider what 
your pipeline is going to be. The 90 days is just the depot level. 
And then you have another carry-over for the pipeline. Am I right 
in that, Mr. Small? 

Mr. Smauu, Let us take a hospital, we will say, in Korea. That 
hospital is an Army hospital. It is now on 45 days. They would 
like to bring it up to 90 days. We have 45 days in the hospital. You 
have some material en route to the hospital, and you have your depot 
stock. 

The amount of stock to be carried in the depot, obviously, the same 
as in the grocery store, will have to depend upon the demand. If there 
is a sudden rush to pull the stuff out of the warehouse—there was 
when Korea came into the picture— they were strapped, they were 
washed out, they did not have enough. And if we have another 
Korea, if the Soviet punches in another place, if we get involved, that 
would happen. 

Mr. Curtis. Was not the reason that the 45 days was out because 
you did not have your pipeline moving on that? 

Mr. Smatu. No; obviously not in the beginning. 

Mr. Curtis. There are various levels that you have. You have 
your hospital which is 45 days. How much is in the pipeline is 
another factor. And how much reserve you had in your depot. 

Mr. Smauu. The amount in the pipeline theoretically is supposed 
to arrive in time to replace what is in the hospital, so that your 
hospital maintains a steady level of 90 days. 

Mr. Curtis. Exactly. And each one of those is a check in itself, 
is it not; to be sure that you do not run out in the hospital? 

Mr. Sma. That is right. 

Mr. Curtis. That is all the more reason, I think, that Mr. Lan- 
taff’s question is very important as to why 90 days in the depot. And 
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my observation, it seems to me, is that your depot level is going to be 
effected to a certain extent by the length of your pipeline, because all 
of those are together. 

Mr. SMALL. Once your pipeline is filled I can not see that the length 
of it would then affect the stock levels, once it is filled. 

Mr. Curtis. Simply because you have, for instance, if it is a pipe- 
line that takes 2 months, 60 to 30 days, we will say, from something 
leaving San Francisco to get to Korea, you have that much cushion 
in the event that events in Korea take a favorable turn. You do not 
need as much back in your depot, it would seem to me, if you happen 
to have more in the pipeline. 

Mr. Smautu. You run there into the problem of a calculated risk. 
When are things going to turn for the better in Korea? When are we 
going to stop having casualties? 

Mr. Curtis. I am not talking about that. I am talking about a 
cushion that enables you to avoid a risk and then comes back to the 
main question that Mr. Lantaff is raising, a consideration of what your 
as levels are to be. 

Mr. Smauu. This thing seems very clear to me. Evidently I am 
not putting it across very clearly. 

You have a hospital in Korea that has 45 days’ worth of stock in 
it, and in the pipeline coming over, whether it is 2 months or 5 months 
or 1 month or 2 weeks, you have enough coming in to keep that stock- 
pile level theoretically at a level point which is a safe point that they 
figure over there. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, but now let us pause there. Suppose you have 
a 30-day pipeline, and that in itself is a cushion, because we well 
know that we can send by emergency, by air and so forth and always 
cut the 30-day delivery time down, if something goes wrong. All I 
am trying to point out is that you have a real cushion there that should 
be considered. Then you come along and put another cushion back in 
the depot. 

Mr. Bonner. The larger cushion gives more leverage before the 
Appropriations Committee of Congress, does it not, Mr. Small? 

Mr. SmMauu. Well, the larger cushion is not put in for the purpose of 
leverage before the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. Bonner. It is used. And it is very nice for that purpose to 
get heavier appropriations to keep up. You do not have to sweat it 
out at any time. 


COST OF RAISING ARMY LEVEL TO 90 DAYS 


How much will it cost the Army to raise the medical supply to that 
of the Navy? 

Mr. SmMauu. You take in the case of Oakland and Alameda, I will 
give you a figure here which I think is meaningful. 

Mr. Bonner. Approximately. You can supply that. They had 
two levels, Mr. Small. Did the Army lack medical supplies in Korea? 

Mr. Sau. It did in the beginning. They got them over there 
me way or another, but they did not get them through the normal 

ow. 

Mr. Bonner. That was not due to the level, but due to the fact 
that they had them, but they were not there. 
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Mr. Smatu. They were not in Korea. To give you the figure in 
terms I am just pening this one advisedly out of the air, but it would 
be about $5 million from the hospitals, posts, camps and stations 


supplied by Alameda, to raise the Army and the Air Force from 45 
days to 90 days. 

Mr. Bonner. You said the Army was short. 

Mr. SMALL. Five million or less. 

Mr. Bonner. You said the Army was short in some of their medical 
supplies in Korea, not due to the stock. Why did not the Army use 
the Navy stocks then? The Navy had a 4 years’ supply. 


TROOPS AT KOREA DID NOT LACK ANY MEDICAL SUPPLIES 


Mr. SmMautu. They did. They pulled on other stocks, but the 
troops did not lack any medical supplies. 

Mr. Bonner. Then why raise the Army level—why not bring the 
level down to the lowest agency? 


ARMY SWEATING ACCOUNT LOW STOCK LEVEL 


Mr. Smauu. Because the Army has found—and again I will make 
this general rather than just elementary—that a 45-day cushion at 
the depot, at Alameda, is too low a level. They are sweating all of 
the time. 


STOCKAGE LEVEL TO CONFORM TO REPLENISHMENT PERIOD 


The stock levels for medical supplies are governed by the Secretary 
of Defense directive, subject: Policies Governing Medical Supply 
Operations, dated November 22, 1950. It prescribes that the stock- 
age objectives for posts, camps and stations should be in conformity 
with the normal interval between replenishment shipments. The 
stockage objective should not exceed 90 days under mobilization or 
emergency conditions. The stockage objective prescribed for depots 
is also in conformity with the normal interval between replenishment 
actions and the stockage objectives should not exceed 6 months 
under mobilization or emergency conditions. 

The present medical stock levels were established after careful 
consideration by all interested activities within the Department of 
Defense including the JCS, Armed Forces Medical Policy Council, 
and Munitions Board. It represents recognition of the necessity for 
balance between the high administrative costs of low stock levels and 
the costs incident toa large inventory. They also reflect consideration 
of the fact that shortages or depletions of medical material can result 
in extreme hardship. 

Mr. Bonner. It is a good thing that somebody sweats. A lot of 
the taxpayers in this country are sweating over this heavy burden. 

Mr. Lantarr. Mr. Small, I am not trying to be critical of you in 
any respect, because I think you are doing an excellent job over there 
in many fields to accomplish the same thing that this committee is 
after, but if you will permit me to just explore a little more with you 
this memorandum that you read. 

As I understand it you stated that at the present time there was a 
45-day level or reserve maintained at hospitals together with depots, is 
that correct? 
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Mr. Smauu. No, sir. I will read it to you again. The policy we 
are trying to implement is that the military departmentsestablish 
stockage objective at posts, camps and stations, hospitals, in conform- 
ity with the normal interval between the replenishment shipments. 
This stockage objective should not exceed 90 days under mobilization 
or emergency conditions and 180 days under peacetime conditions. 

That is the policy. 

This policy has been partially implemented. 

Continental naval hospitals now have a 90-day stockage objective. 
Naval posts, camps, and stations have a stockage objective of 180 days. 
This period of 180 days is expected to be cut back to 90 days in the 
near future. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Right at that point, Mr. Small, vou say continental 
hospitals have a stockage objective of 90 days. How about Army and 
Air Force? 

Mr. SMALL. I was coming to that. Army posts, camps, and stations 
and Air Force bases now have a stockage objective of 45 days. They 
say thatistooskimpy. They are asking to have it built up to 90 days. 

Mr. Lanvarr. Let me ask you a question right at that point. Let 
us take a naval hospital in Texas. Why do they have to carry a 
90-day supply of gauze and band-aids and aspirin on hand when it is 
a relatively short distance to California to getaresupply? Is not your 
stock level actually based on your consumption experience, plus the 
length of time it takes to resupply yourself? 

Mr. Smauu. That is right. 

Mr. Lantarr. Why should it be 90 days as an objective for all 
hospitals, regardless of where they are located or regardless of the 
fact that they may be able to get a resupply in 5 or 6 days? 

Mr. SMA.L. I do not think, in the first place, that you can restock— 
I am talking about average normal procedures that we have to go 
through in business or in Government in restocking—in 5 or 6 days, 
that is, with 5- or 6-day delivery on anything. It takes longer than 
that for the mails to get out there. 

Mr. Lantarr. I was using that as an example. 

Mr. Smauu. There is a reasonable period of time between the prepa- 
ration of the requisition and getting it to the place where it is coming 
from, getting it packed and shipped out and back down where it 
belongs. 

That reasonable length of time, you can say on some things, could 
be 30 days. On other things it would take longer than that, because of 
conditions. They have to manufacture. They do not have it on the 
shelf. 

Mr. Lantarr. That is your depot problem. That is not your con- 
tinental hospital problem. The continental hospital problem is only 
to go to the depot to get resupplied. And it is up to the depot to keep 
a stock-level supply based on experience and based on resupply time. 

Mr. Sma. Yes. 

Mr. Lantarr. So the only thing that the hospital is worried about 
is how long it takes to get a resupply from their supply source. 

Mr. SMALL. That is correct. 

Mr. Lantarr. Why should it take 90 days in this country to get 
resupplied from a depot? 

Mr. Smauu. They have a requisitioning cycle in the case in the 
Navy of 90 days. 
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Mr. Lantarr. Why? 

Mr. Smauu. Why? 

Mr. Lanrarr. Yes. 

Mr. Sma. To keep the cost and the clerical work and everything 
down to a reasonable minimum. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Has anybody determined whether or not it costs 
more to keep on hand these tremendous stock levels than it would to 
issue a requisition? Why does it cost so much to do it? Is it so 
tied up with red tape that the cost is aggravated? 

Mr. Smauu. One thing that I honestly cannot agree with you on is 
that 90 days is a tremendous level. I do not believe that 90 days is a 
tremendous level. As a matter of fact, I think that 90 days, 60 to 90 
days, somewhere in that range is, probably, the right range on the 
average. 

Mr. Lantarr. All I am trying to find out is why it is 90, why not 
63, why not 72—why 90? 

Mr. SMALL. Because if you set up a routine that something is going 
to be done on a certain calendar date, you can make it every 30 days 
or every 60 or 45 days or any number of days that you want—adminis- 
tratively you can do it. It happens to work out better, all the way 
around, if you do it on an even number like 45 or 60. 

Mr. Lantarr. When you are going to reorder you look at your 
stock-control card——— 

Mr. Smatu. That is right. 

Mr. Lantarr. And you see on there a flag which indicates that you 
have got to reorder. So it does not make any difference whether the 
stock level is 90 days or 62 days. If that flag indicates that you have 
to reorder, you will reorder, no matter what the stock level is. 

Mr. Smauu. If you are reordering every 30 days you are making 
three times the paper work, in the number of requisitions. 

Mr. Lantarr. You might not necessarily reorder every 30 days. 
You might have an item on hand that you would not consume at that 
rate. 

Mr. Smauu. You have got to average the thing out. Let us assume 
that if you put it on a 30-day interval, you are doing three times the 
work. I am talking about fast-moving stuff. You are doing three 
times the work that you would be doing if you were on a 90-day basis. 
The cost of keeping it for 60 days and 30 days, enters into it, too. 
That would be too low. That I know of my own knowledge. That 
is too low. 

Mr. Lantarr. But even with the 90-day cycle you might order once 
a month, because if you are to keep on handling 90-day-level supply, 
and that reorder flag on the stock control card gets under 90 days, 
immediately some person will pick up a requisition form and reorder 
so as to maintain the 90-day reserve. So even with the 90- or 60- 
or 250-day reserve, you will have to reorder, based on consumtpion. 

The bulk of your line items would be handled in the orderly pro- 
cedure of once every 90 days, when you would be reordering. You will 
have excevtions. You will have a sudden rush on penicillin or some- 
thing. There is an emergency, an epidemic or something, and you 
have to reorder, but those are the exceptions, rather than the rule. 
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DIFFERENT LEVELS FOR DIFFERENT ITEMS 


I still cannot see why they cannot be on a different stock level for 
different line items. 

Mr. Smatu. It can be. It is administratively more difficult and 
more costly in terms of manpower and of dollars than it is to do it on 
the even-number basis, but it caa be done administratively. 

Mr. Lantarr. I wish someone could prove that to me. I just can- 
not understand how it could be more costly to have different stock 
levels for different items, because you go through the same process. 

Mr. Smauu. Well, when you fill out the requisition it may have 100 
line items on it, and if you fill out a requisition for one item, you can 
imagine the amount of time that goes into that requisition for one 
item, when you duplicate it for every single item. 

Mr. Lanrarr. | will not labor the point any more. 

I recall at Anchorage, Alaska, seeing their stock record control cards. 
They had a different Tevel of supply for different items. All they did 
was to have a clerk go in there at a certain time of the week and check 
through the list and make up the requisitions. I just cannot see why 
we arbitrarily say that we are going to keep a 90-day level of all sup- 
plies when we do not actually need them. 

Mr. Curtis. I would like to interpose there. Once you have your 
90 days or as Mr. Lantaff says, 30 days or 250 days, it does not make 
any difference what the pool is. Your ordering is going to be based 
on your use. It makes no difference at all what your pool is. That 
is, as far as paper work that you are talking about is concerned. The 
paper work is solely affected by the use, not whether you have a 90- 
day or 60-day or 30-day level, because you are going to maintain that 
pool, whatever it is. It is how much you take out, the use of it that 
will determine your paper work. And so I cannot follow that argu- 
ment at all. 

Mr. Smatu. I think I can answer it. I am not positive that I can, 
but I think I can. When you go down your list, or your cards, and 
you see a red flag, you know you are getting too low, you are getting 
under in stock. 

In the first place that stockman has put in a requisition taking into 
account his lead time, so that the stuff is in the pipeline coming to 
him, to replace what he expects to issue during the 3 months or the 
90 days following. So he has that en route. He suddenly finds that 
he is running more short. He has made a mistake, because there is 
an epidemic or something that has pulled out certain drugs from his 
supply. Then he has to shoot in a special requisition on the thing. 

Of course, every line item depends on his usage, the amount that 
he orders depends on his usage during the preceding period. That 
gives him the figure that he anticipates using the succeeding 90 days 
to have in the pipeline to fill up his bucket or his bin without having 
to send in an emergency requisition. 

I think an orderly way of doing that reduces the number of requisi- 
tions that are submitted substantially. And you have fewer emer- 

ency requisitions, fewer emergency actions with a reasonable stock 
pent than you do when you are working at bare bottom. 

One of the worst things that can happen, particularly, in this field— 
this is a field that bothers all of us who have anything to do with our 
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fighting people—is that we do not want to be out of stock on an item 
that is needed to save lives, do we? 


STOCK LEVELS DURING WORLD WAR II 


Mr. Bonner. What levels did the Army and Navy have during 
World War II, Mr. Small? 

Mr. Smauu. The number-of-days level? Do any of you know that. 
I do not have it. We will furnish it. 

(The information to be furnished is as follows:) 


SrockaGE OpJEcTIVES OF MepicaL Suppiy Activities Durtnc WorxLp War II 


I. Army and Air Force 

1. Posts, camps, stations (hospitals) 
(a) To May 1948, lecal policies prevailed. 
(b) May 3, 1943, 150 days. 
(c) May 9, 1944. 60 cays. 
(d) May 1945, 45 days. 

2. Depots 
(a) To February 1944, local policies prevailed. 
(b) Febrvary 25, 1944, 60 cays. 
(c) May 24, 1944, 90 days. 

II. Navy 

1. Posts, camps, staticns, 180 days. 

2. Hospitals, 90 days. 

3. Depots, 180 days. 

Mr. Lantarr. You mean in continental hospitals? 

Mr. Bonner. Yes. 

You spoke about the Army sweating out a period of their medical 
supplies. i 

I want to have Mr. Kennedy, general counsel, read into the record 
here the facts as to the depot supplies—what has been brought in and 
what has been issued since the Korean outbreak. 

Mr. Kennepy. From information available to the subcommittee 
for the three major and two subdepots of the Department of the Army, 
for the quarter ending June 30, 1950, the tons in were 6,816, and during 
the same period tons out were 7,301. 

And for the period ending September 30, 1950, the tons in were 
8,824 and tons out, 11,543. 

For the quarter ending December 31, 1950, the tons in were 12,375 
and tons out 15,120. 

For the quarter ending March 31, 1951, tons in were 15,382 and 
tons out 13,440. é 

For the quarter ending June 30, 1951, tons in 15,082 and tons out 
15,286. 

For the quarter ending September 30, 1951, tons in 19,120 and tons 
out, 13,305. i 

For the quarter ending December 31, 1951, tons in were 24,234, 
and tons out 14,187. 

So, therefore, the Army had built up a total of 84,907 tons of medical 
supplies by the end of December 1951 or 12,136 tons more than were 
on hand June 30, 1950. And using the yardstick which is acceptable 
of $1,000 per ton, they had on hand, approximately, $85,000,000 
worth of medical supplies as of December 31, 1951. 
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During the same period the Navy had shipped in more tonnage 
than they had shipped out—and we will supply those figures for the 
record. 

(The information to be furnished is as follows: ) 


Medical supply data—Navy depots! 








Quarter ending 


In | On hand 


676 , 40, 488 
f 





June 30, 1950__._. LEIS EE Ee ee Seen 4, 676 
Fh, BER ces enced diebindbbeul dh bint chtbbhehsakobewe 5, 476 | 5, 3: 40, 630 
Dec. 31, odieinned Sank s ‘ wail 3, 488 , 16 39, 958 
Mar. 31, a haa er Se : | 5, 898 5, | 40, 430 
June 30, 1951___..._- ‘ Litman , 7. 658 41, 914 
Sept. 30, 1951_. ay ers 4 8, 167 | , 705 | 45, 376 
SE Wie Ee oii nncegees Se ecaitee et coca 9, 668 5,3 2 49, 645 


Total. _- serial é eee ae 45, 031 








1 Edgewater, N. J., Mechanicsburg, Pa., Oakland, Calif., Clearfield, Utah, and Spokane, Wash. 
2 Balance on hand Dec. 31, 1951, was 9,151 tons over the June 30, 1950, total. 


Mr. Kennepy. They had on hand approximately 50,000 tons of 
medical supplies and using the same yardstick that would be roughly 
$50,000,000. 

Based also on the fact that there are only a few major producers of 
medical items in the country, they are all drawing from the same source 
and trying to build up their stockage levels. It would appear that no 
one is sweating it out. And as Mr. Bonner has pointed out, if any- 
body is sweating, it is the taxpayer. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Small, we must move on, because we have some 
other matters that we want to ask you about. 

Mr. Smatu. Right. 


LACK OF STANDARDIZATION IN ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS IN SERVICES 


Mr. Bonner. We also noted in New York that one of the services 
used an IBM accounting set-up on one floor, and on the next floor the 
other service used a Remington-Rand accounting system. Does 
this situation still exist? 

Mr. Smauu. In the case of New York, the Navy is on Remington- 
Rand and the Army isonIBM. At the test at Alameda it is all being 
handled on IBM. That goes back a long to their choice of system of 
machines that they were going to use. 

Mr. Bonner. That is what we are talking about. If we are striving 
for uniformity, we cannot make the system uniform that way. 

Mr. Smauu. That is right. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Holifield has some questions that he would like 


to ask you. 
SLOW PROGRESS IN STANDARDIZATION OF SPECIFICATIONS 


Mr. Houtrtevp. I am particularly interested in the part of your 
statement this morning on page 4, where you speak of the initiation 
and promotion of the maximum degree of standardization. 

When you and Mr. Lovett were before this committee last summer 
you both testified as to your interest in increasing and vitalizing the 
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standardization procedure. And Mr. Harrigan left the impression 
with the committee that this would be proceeding at a mass produc- 
tion line basis by a year from the date of his testimony. And I think 
that at that time there were about 4,000 military specifications in 
use and approximately 20,000 of both civilian and military specifica- 
tions. 

What has been the progress along the standardization line of ap- 
proach to this problem? 

Mr. Smatu. The present status of it is that there are now 5,200 
coordinated military specifications and 300 coordinated military 
standards. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. Is that 5,200 military specifications? 

Mr. Satu. Right. 

Mr. Houirrevp. So it has increased in a year’s time about 1,200, 
according to that. 

How much has the standardization increased? 

Mr. Smauu. Did you cite what Mr. Harrigan testified to as the 
number? 

Mr. Houtrrexp. He testified there were 20,000 civilian and military 
specifications being used. 

Mr. Smatu. I am talking about military specifications here and not 
civilian. 

Mr. Houtrretp. He cited 4,000 military specifications in his 
testimony. 

Mr. Smatu. On military standards, during the month of January 
they approved 36 and had in process 196 new military standards 
during the month of January. 

The month of December they approved 99, and they had 171 in 
process. 


CHAIRMAN OF MUNITIONS BOARD NOT SATISFIED WITH PROGRESS 


Mr. Ho.trreip. Are you satisfied with the way that program is 
proceeding? 

Mr. Smatu. No. Iam not. But I think we are on the road to get- 
ting more done about it. You will remember there was a question of 
the authority and the charter and what not on the standards agency 
and putting in somebody that we had confidence in. We have 
Mr. Fowler there now whom I think is an excellent man. He has put 
a lot of gimp in the set-up. I believe that progress will accelerate it, 
certainly. It certainly will accelerate very rapidly with the completion 
of various areas in cataloging. 

Mr. Hourrretp. What is your opinion on this new charter? Do you 
feel like it is broad enough to do the job or will there be need for 
broadening it? 

Mr. Smauu. I think it probably is broad enough, but if it is not, 
I certainly will go right after it, getting it broadened. I have no 
evidence that it is not as of now. 

Mr. Ho.trrevp. It has not been in use long enough for you to 
really pronounce judgment on it yet. 


LACK OF STANDARDIZATION IN CLOTHING FIELD 


Mr. Hourrte.tp. Well, we had Mr. Bendetsen before this subcom- 
mittee the other day. We talked about standardization, particularly 
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along the line of military uniforms and single-service procurement. 
And I think most of us felt that his testimony on the present method 
of separate procurement by the Army and Navy of military cloth, 
whether it be in the form of bolt cloth or in the form of finished 
uniforms, was quite weak. And it seemed to us that certainly joint 
procurement should be established in the field of uniforms, if not 
single-service procurement, for all of the three services. 

How is that study getting along? Are you making a study on that 
at the present time? 


CHAIRMAN WANTS JOINT OR SINGLE PROCUREMENT OF CLOTHING AND 
TEXTILES 


Mr. Smatu. Yes, sir. I believe, personally, and believe strongly 
that either there ought to be joint or single of the two. I believe that 
joint is probably preferable to single. But I am not crystalized on that. 

They have a system of collaborative buying, as you know, in New 
York, in the services on this thing which is not satisfactory to me at 
all. The services felt that it was satisfactory and was workable. I 
wanted the thing formalized and pinned down, so that collaboration 
was not lip service, so that it would be real collaboration. And since 
I could get them to agree to that I said, ‘““Let us do that as an interim 
measure and go right forward to an eléction as to whether we have 
joint or single.”’ 


SECRETARY OF DEFENSE WANTS POSITIVE ,.STEP IN PROCUREMENT OF 
CLOTHING AND TEXTILES 


The Secretary of Defense did not agree with me on that. He said 
that he did not want to take an interim step, he wanted to move 
toward one or the other. 


CLOTHING STUDY IN PROGRESS 


A study is being made on the thing. (See exhibit 11A, p. 494, and 
11C, p. 498.) It has been an enormous amount of work which has 
been put in on it. The papers are now being pulled together to come 
up with a plan of joint and single, to get a decision en the thing. I 
think very shortly we will have one. I cannot guarantee that, but I 
think we will. I know what his thinking is. 

Mr. Curtis. That is just joint procurement that you are talking 
about? 

Mr. Smauu. We are talking about joint procurement. 

Mr. Curtis. Just procurement and not distribution? 

Mr. Smauu. Not distribution. We are talking about joint procure- 
ment. 

‘Mr. Lanrarr. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Hourrieip. Yes. 


NEED FOR A MONITORING AGENCY 


Mr. Lantarr. Under joint procurement do you envision that either 
the Army, the Navy, or the Air Force member of that joint mission 
would be in command, so to speak, so as to be able to monitor the 
procurement? 

99054—52——18 
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Mr. Smaut. Well, I think it will have to be on a basis of the jointly 
staffed agency with the representatives of the three services, each 
one of them as the protagonist for whatever the needs of his service 
are, but I think that I do not want to handcuff myself on this. 

Mr. Lantarr. I understand. 

Mr. Smauu. But I think we will proably have to assign a moni- 
toring to one service. That does not mean single service procurement. 
It is joint procurement with a monitoring of it in the hands of one 
department. 

Mr. Lantarr. Do you think that monitoring could best be done by, 
say, a Munitions Board representative? 

Mr. SMA. No, sir. 

Mr. Lantarr. It would be a tremendous task? 


CHAIRMAN DOESN’T THINK MUNITIONS BOARD IS AN OPERATIONS AGENCY 


Mr. Smatu. The Munitions Board should not be engaged in opera- 
tions. That is operations. And we should not be involved in 
operations. We have a very limited staff. We cover the water front, 
and we do not have people to spread over. You would build an 
empire. I do not want to see any empire in the Munitions Board. 

Mr. Houtrievp. I agree with you perfectly that you should stay 
on the policy level, but I think that the policy level should be backed 
up with ample authority to see that the operational procedure does 
follow the recommended policies. 

Mr. Smauu. That is right. The policy must be followed. We 
should monitor to see that it is followed. 


AUTHORITY OF MUNITIONS BOARD 


Mr. Houtrireip. This committee has expressed itself more than 

once that we want to see the Munitions Board have the authority to 
really put into effect proven policies or policies which seem to be the 
best. 
We went into the subject of these uniforms. I hope you will 
pardon a personal reference, but I was in the business of manufacturing 
men’s clothing, buying woolens and textiles, before I came to Congress. 
And since I came to Congress I have been engaged in the retail 
business. I know something about the impact of the demands for 
cloth at the beginning of the Korean emergency. 

There was one purchase of 54,000,000 yards that I know about of 
16-ounce serge such as is used in the naval uniform that is, in the 
winter uniforms, and woolens jumped from $5.50 to $8.50 a yard in 
just a matter of months, that is, 2 or 3 months. The excuse was the 


military buying. 


INFLATIONARY ASPECTS OF MILITARY BUYING 


I am inclined to believe because of that impact of those tremendous 
purchases from all of the services at that time that that happened, 
without arguing whether that was a big purchase or not. I doubt 

e 


very much if there was any coordination of the requirements or any 


screening of the orders at that time. 
As a result your civilian suppliers of clothing found themselves in a 


completely overpriced market. The price of wool, for instance, 
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that is Australian wool, went up from approximately $1.50 to over 
$3 a yard, just in a matter of afew months. And it is now back down 
to $1.67. 

That immediate impact did that. 

It is obvious that that amount of yardage could not be used within 
afew months. It had to be used over a period of two or three or four 
years with three to four million men wearing that type of cloth. 

So I was very much interested in Mr. Tantaff’s questioning along 
the line of stocks in inventory. 


STAGGERING DELIVERIES TO AVOID LONG PURCHASE AND INVENTORIES 


Let me put it this way, the economy of purchasing does not always 
depend upon when the order is placed, but in staggered deliveries. 
I see no reason why a 90-day requisition should not be made, but 
you can also cut down on your inventory in merchandising—in the 
civilian field 1 found—by ordering your supplies to come in on a 
staggered basis of three months—a third the first month, a third the 
second month, and a third the third month. 

So I hope that in the working out of these procurement policies the 
factor of staggered deliveries, to cut down current inventories, is 
given full consideration. 


CONTROL OF SPACE PROCEDURES 


There was one other point that I wanted to ask you about, that is, 
on your control of space procedures. Do you have the standard types 
of reports from the Army, Navy, and Air Force depots, or do each 


one of them use a separate report as to their space supply, and because 
it is a separate type of form gives the wrong answer when you try 
to total it? I am thinking particularly of the difference in the width 
of aisles and the difference in storing to certain heights and things 
like that which all have to do with the final answer on the net amount of 
space that is available. 

Mr. Smauu. On that one, if you will permit me, I would like Mr. 
McKinney to give the answer. 

Mr. McKinney. They do have a standard form for reporting ware- 
house spacing. 

Mr. Smau. In all three services? 

Mr. McKinney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirtetp. We had testimony to the effect that the Navy 
does use a different space reporting form. I have been informed on 
5 It is different than the Army, I would like to have you check 
that 

Mr. McKinney. I will do that. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. I would like to have you do that, to be sure that 
your answer is right. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. McKinney says that we issued a policy directive 
on it saying that they should be the same. We are getting reports 
in which it is indicated that they are the same, but we will check it. 

(Mr. Small later reported that his staff prescribed fourteen basic 
elements to be included in a space reporting form, and defined the 
terms to assure uniform interpretation. The military departments 
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were authorized to develop their own forms to add any additional 
data they might require, but all forms of the military departments 
include the fourteen basic elements.) 

On the other one, Mr. Holifield, if you do not mind, on the point 
that you brought up about phasing to avoiding peaking, if there is 
anything that is fundamental in the policy that we are trying to 
enforce it is just that thing. None of this up and down business. 
We want a plateau at a reasonable level. 


MORE ABOUT LACK OF STANDARDIZATION ON BAKER’S CAPS 


Mr. Houirretp. May I proceed to one other point? When we were 
talking with Mr. Bendetsen the other day we called his attention to 
the fact that on an item such as baker’s caps—we took the regular 
supply catalog—one service had six sizes, one had 10 sizes and another 
had 11 sizes, and they were of different materials and different types of 
construction, and so forth. We used that as an example of the lack of 
standardization in the textile buying field. 


CHAIRMAN BELIEVES MANY ITEMS SHOULD BE STANDARDIZED 


Mr. Smauu. There are many of them just like that, that should be 
standardized. 

Mr. Houirrevp. I am sure that goes for others throughout the 
whole lineup. There is really no reason at all why those things 
cannot be standardized. They are very common use items. There 
are fatigue uniforms and all of that sort of thing. There is no reason 
why they can not be standardized. 

Mr. Smauu. That is right. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. I have had handed me by the staff a note. Accord- 
ing to the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America present 
procurement policies have put more than one-half of the 375,000 
workers in the wool and cotton garment industry on part time or 
thrown them out of jobs completely. That might well be traced to 
the fact that you peak your orders to the point where you have to 
work these people overtime. 

I know that about a year ago they were working overtime at, of 
course, quite an increased cost to the Government. And now you 
find them out of employment and a complete dislocation in their 
communities so far as their earning power is concerned. 


NEED TO PHASE PROCUREMENTS TO INVENTORY 


That points up my own thought that a great deal of this procure- 
ment of the military could be phased, so that it would spread out and 
there would be less impact upon the civilian industry and less payment 
of overtime. Certainly, there would be less peak inventory accumula- 
tions. 

Mr. Smauu. I am in wholehearted agreement on that last point. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. I know you are. 

Mr. Sma. There is no question about that. 
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PROGRESS REPORT REQUESTED BY COMMITTEE 


Mr. Bonner. In respect to the procurement of clothing we under- 
stand informally that Mr. Alexander, one of the members of the 
Munitions Board, now favors a joint arrangement; that the joint 
arrangement places some power of decision in the monitoring agency 
as we have previously discussed today with respect to priorities, editing, 
and so forth. And with the other members of the jomt team acting 
in an advisory capacity, it looks like some progress can be made in a 
short while in this matter. We would then hope that paragraph 5-—C of 
Mr. Lovett’s directive of July 17, 1951, would be invoked and that a 
study be made to try to streamline the production and distribution 
phases of the clothing situation. 

We would like a progress report on this subject by July 1, 1952.2 
We want now a short statement showing the status of the matter. 
What department will act as a monitoring agency? 

Mr. Smauu. The decision has not yet been reached to have a joint 
procurement or single service assignment. 

Mr. Bonner. You say the decision has not been reached. What 
agency is under consideration for the monitoring? 

Mr. Smatu. Obviously, the Army, Navy, and Air Force. And of 
the two the Air Ferce would be out, because they do not buy any 
uniforms. The Army buysforthem. So it would be a choice between 
the Army and the Navy. I mean, that is the sensible way to attack it. 

The monitoring agency then, if one is designated under joint pro- 
curement, would be one or the other, Army or Navy. I do not want 
to prejudge it, because the case will be up for consideration within the 
next 2 or 3 weeks. 

Mr. Houirievp. Speaking about this matter of standardization of 
these different items of clothing, do you have the power under the 
new charter to bring that to a head and see that standardization is 
accomplished or not? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes, we do. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Do you know how many people are working now 
in that work along the line of standardization? 

Mr. SMALL. I can give it to you. It is 51. 

That is the people in the Munitions Board standards agency. 


STANDARDIZATION TO FOLLOW CATALOGING 


Mr. Houirievp. In view of the great importance of standardization, 
do you feel that that is enough people working in it? It is a part of 
the cataloging program which seems to me as being basic. Once these 
items are identified by your cataloging program the next step should 
certainly be the elimination through standardization of articles which 
are similar but not exact duplicates. 

Mr. Smatu. No; I do not feel it is enough. I feel we should have 
more people working on it, but, as you know, we are under personnel 
ceilings. Again, we cover the water front. Everyone of these seg- 
ments are yelling that they are overworked and working their people 
far more than they ought to be working them overtime, and os on. 

I do not feel 51 people in that agency is enough. I would like to 
— more there, and more in the cataloging. We would get ahead 
aster. 


2 See exhicit 11C, p. 498. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE STAFF WORKING ON SPECIFICATIONS AND 
STANDARDS 


Mr. Houirrevp. I have here the Federal Supply Management hear- 
ings, and on page 238 it indicates that the total who are working on 
specifications and standards in the Department of Defense is 1,715. 

Mr. Smatu. That is including the departmental people. I am 
talking about the Munitions Board. 


NEED TO SPEED STANDARDS PROGRAM 


Mr. Hourrretp. As one member of the Committee on Expenditures, 
I believe that you should accelerate your standards and specifications 
work and bring it as near as possible up to the cataloging. As items 
are definitely cataloged I think that that work should be brought up 
to make your catalog really effective. 

Mr. Sma... I agree with that. 


. 
POWER OF DECISION IN OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Bonner. We have been trying to determine lines of authority 
in the Office of the Secretary of Defense and to find out who just can 
make firm decisions on what. 


HIRING SPECIAL ASSISTANT BY SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


What is the relationship of the duties of the Chairman of the Muni- 
tions Board to those of Mr. Bedford who is supposed to be a produc- 
tion czar? 

Mr. Smatt. I do not believe he is supposed to be a production czar. 

Mr. Bonner. What is he supposed to be? 

Mr. Smatu. They call his office the Office of Expediting. 

Mr. Bonner. Is not the Munitions Board supposed to coordinate 
production? 

Mr. Smatu. Let me explain 

Mr. Bonner. What does he do? 


RELATION OF BEDFORD’S JOB TO MUNITIONS BOARD 


Mr. Sma. Let me explain, if I can. The job of work that Mr. 
Bedford is doing over there—I think he is doing a lot of very good 
things—is this. You take one of our important weapons, whatever 
it may be, a tank or the B-47 or the F-86 or whatever it may be and 
we will say there is a short fall in deliveries. Why? Well, the short 
fall in deliveries is due to that, the manufacturer will say, “I did not 
get this component,” or “that gadget” or something else—that held 
the whole thing up. 

And you talk to the prime contractor and he says, “I have done my 
best with the sub, and I cannot get delivery of this stuff on time.”’ 

Ignoring for the minute any questions of design changes, and so on. 
I am talking about the normal procedure. 

You go to that subcontractor and you find that he cannot get 
delivery because one of his subcontractors has failed to deliver some- 
thing. 
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And you go to that fellow and find out why he did not deliver. 
Well, it was because he could not get something. 

And you go to the next fellow to find out. You go there to find 
out why be did not deliver to the sub-sub-sub. You then find that 
the cure is relatively simple when you find the heart of it. 

It takes a directive or an hour or two to get the directive issued by 
NPA and get it solved. 

Mr. Bonner. Does he duplicate the authority of the Munitions 
Board, that is, your authority? 


SPECIAL EXPEDITER INVOLVED IN OPERATIONS WORK 


Mr. Smatu. No. In the sense that J am talking about he is an 
expediter in that particular field. He is really involved in operations. 
We are not involved in operations. We are not out in the plants. 
We do not have people to be out there in the plants as inspectors, and 
so forth. What he is trying to do is to find these bottlenecks, trace 
them down and really locate the key, the bottleneck key. 

Mr. Bonner. He reports to the Secretary and not to the Munitions 
Board? 

Mr. Satu. That is correct. 


SPECIAL PROCUREMENT STUDY BY ADMIRAL STRAUSS 


Mr. Bonner. Mr. Bendetsen advised us on February 28, tbat 
Admiral Strauss is conducting, for the Secretary, a broad scale analysis 
of procurement practices. Here again, is this not a Munitions Board 
matter? 

Mr. Smatu. Yes. There is no question about that: But having 
an outsider come in and check you up is just like having an auditor 
come into a company to check up on your books. I do not object to 
having somebody come in who is experienced in the field to find out 
whether we are doing what we should be doing or not doing what we 
should be doing. 

Mr. Bonner. Well now, back to Mr. Bedford, is the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense a policy-making office or is it an operating 
office—which is it? 

Mr. Smauu. Talking about the Department of Defense or the 
Munitions Board? 

Mr. Bonner. The Office of the Secretary. 

Mr. Sma.u. Policy, with some rare exceptions. It should be the 
exception and not the rule that they are in operations. 

Mr. Bonner. Then Bedford is the exception? 

Mr. SMALL. He is one exception. 


AUTHORITY OF CHAIRMAN IF THE MUNITIONS BOARD 


Mr. Bonner. Do not these appointments under delegation of 
secretarial authority prove that the Chairman of the Munitions 
Board should have more authority? 

Mr. Smatu. I am a biased witness on that. 
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NEED TO AMEND SECURITY ACT 


Mr. Bonner. This subcommittee has read the act and has noted 
what is delegated and directed to the Munitions Board. In one 
instance, it delegates something, and in another instance it takes 
something away from you. We wonder if a clarification of the act 
is necessary. We have felt, and this committee has felt that you 
need more authority. 


SECRETARY HAS AUTHORITY IF HE WANTS TO USE IT 


Mr. SMatu. Well, as I said in the statement, the Secretary has the 
authority to do it, if he wants to. 


CHANGES IN CHAIRMEN IF THE BOARD 


Mr. Bonner. There has been a long parade of Chairmen of the 
Munitions Board. It leads one to believe it is a marching and 
chowder society, of different ones going and coming regularly. 

Mr. SMa. It is a tough job. 

Mr. Bonner. When the Chairman gets in he finds out that, al- 
though he hesitates to say it, he does not have what he thought he 
had when he went in. You stated last August that you had enough 
authority. 

But you are continuously having to ask the Secretary for additional 
authority. And there seems to be some hesitance on your securing it. 

Mr. Smauu. On my what? 

Mr. Bonner. On your getting what you ask for. There seems to 
be a delay in your being accorded the necessary authority that you 
think you are entitled to or should have. 


SECRETARY OF DEFENSE HAS AUTHORITY, DIRECTION, AND CONTROL 


Mr. Smatt. I do not think, Mr. Chairman, that you need a change 
in the act. There has been, as you well know, a lot of argument and 
a lot of bickering on this point. 

The Secretary, under the act, has authority, direction and control 
of the three military departments which, to me, are explicit and 
clear authority—that he has all of the authority he needs oper- 
ationally. I am talking operationally in the sense that we have been 
talking about it here. He has that authority. 

Unfortunately, the wording of the act which emphasizes more 
planning and coordination, rather than monitoring and getting things 
done. I donot think the act needs changing, because I think that the 
Secretary can delegate whatever authority is needed to accomplish 
that purpose. 

TEAMWORK NEEDED 


After all, this thing wil) not work—this is the biggest business 
organization in the world, it is an enormous thing—unless you can 
have team play and unless you can get the people operating as a team. 
They can road block you at every turn if you do not have team play. 
I do not care how many pieces of paper you issue. 
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RELATIONSHIP OF MILITARY TRAFFIC SERVICE TO MUNITIONS BOARD 


Mr. Bonner. Is not the MTS, the Military Traffic Service, in a 
side box, organizationally, much like the ASPR Conference? 

Mr. Smauu. Not exactly. It is an agency of the Secretary of 
Defense which was established to coordinate the current day-to-day 
traffic management operations of the departments such as freight 
rates, litigation, and so forth. We have a Transportation Division 
which has the long-range planning responsibility which works very 
closely with MTS. 

Mr. Bonner. Do you not think they ought to operate under the 
ee Board, the policy to be determined by the Munitions 

oard? 

Mr. Smatu. They do work under the Munitions Board policy. 

Mr. Bonner. Do they report to you? 

Mr. Smauu. Policywise; yes. 


USE OF GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION BY MILITARY 


Mr. Bonner. It appears that the recommendation of this committee 
with respect to the use of the General Services Administration for 
common administrative supplies has received general acceptance from 
Secretary Lovett, yourself, and others. 

It is a sound view. This was certainly the intent of the Federal 
Property Act when we drafted it, creating the General Services 
Administration. 

This subcommittee realizes that while the Department of Defense 
has been willing to procure through the Federal Supply Service of 
General Services Administration, to date General Services Adminis- 
tration has not had adequate space for the stockage of requirements 
of all the civilian agencies and the Department of Defense. 

Furthermore, the revolving fund of General Services Administration 
Federal Supply Service of $44,000,000 has not been sufficient to obtain 
the amount of even common administrative type supplies that would 
be required by all agencies. 

It has occurred to members of this subcommittee that something 
like this might be worked out to the mutual interest of all agencies, 
and, certainly, to the benefit of the taxpayer. 

For an example, let’s take the San Francisco area. Suppose 
General Services has sufficient space to handle administrative supplies 
for all installations that could be served from there. Could an 
inventory be taken at each installation, and all supplies in excess of 
say 3 months at these installations be transferred to GSA so that its 
stock fund for all practical purposes will be enlarged? 


CHAIRMAN AGREEABLE TO USE OF GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
FOR CERTAIN COMMON SUPPLIES 


Mr. SMALL. Yes, sir. What you said there about General Services 
Administration is perfectly true. 

You did not mention personnel, but it is another element in it. 

We work very closely with them. We want to utilize them to the 
maximum within their ability to handle it. We, as a matter of fact, 
have one of our people going out to San Francisco, into that region, 
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to see how we can best help out in the situation of lack of personnel, 
lack of funds, lack of revolving funds, and so on, and possibly by the 
use of this expedient of the transfer of assets, to see if we cannot get 
this thing rolling faster. We are going to make a test case out in 
San Francisco. 


TRANSFER OF EXCESS STOCKS TO GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Bonner. It is conceivable that there may be sufficient stocks 
of some items, as, for instance, carbon paper, which you will recall was 
found in large quantities in the Navy Supply Depot at Mechanicsburg 
a few years ago, to take care of all Government requirements for a 
considerable period of time. I would assume that under such an 
arrangement that the space made available in the various military 
depots could better be utilized for the storage of expectant military 
items which will be coming off the line during the next year or so and 
for which we understand there will be insufficient space to store them. 

It is also assumed that an arrangement can be worked out that 
General Services Administration should furnish the supplies directly 
to the points of use, especially in the ZI in order that there will not 
be double depoting of the items. 

We understand that the Navy’s stock status reporting system would 
reveal quantities of these common administrative supply items at 
each depot and, also, the rate of use so that any excesses could be 
readily determined. 

Is that correct? 

Mr. Smatu. I think so, Mr. Chairman. I think as to how many 
excesses there are, I do not know. Maybe carbon paper is one. 
How many there are, I repeat, I do not know. I would have to 
check on it. 

We are utilizing more and more—that is the camps, posts, and 
stations, navy yards, and so forth, are drawing on the warehouses of 
General Services Administration more and more. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE-GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION TEST 
UNDERWAY 


Mr. Bonner. The subcommittee is greatly interested in this opera- 
tion of the General Services Administration with regard to the mili- 
tary. When do you expect to get the test under way? 

Mr. Sma. Our man is working with GSA in developing this test. 
I think we will move forward fairly fast on it. 

Mr. Bonner. Is the Munitions Board going to set up the test, 
or who? 

Mr. Smatu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. The Munitions Board is going to set it up? 

Mr. Smauu. Yes. I am talking about this plan. Mr. Raymond is 
going out there. 

Mr. Bonner. Who is this one man you are talking about? 

Mr. Smatu. Commander Raymond, one of our staff. 

Mr. Bonner. What is he going to do? 

Mr. Satu. He is going to go out to San Francisco. 

Mr. Bonner. What is his full name? 


Mr. SMauu. George A. Raymond—Commander Raymond. 
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Mr. Houtrte.p. Will you yield on that point? 

Mr. Bonner. I will be through in just a minute, if you will let me 
finish. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. All right. 

Mr. Bonner. It might be possible that it would be unnecessary 
to move the stocks at one time from the military depots but they might 
be depleted through issue against requisitions to other designated 
places. 


ADEQUACY OF ARMY AIR FORCE STOCK-—-STATUS REPORTING 


Do you feel that the Army and Air Force stock-status reporting 
system is adequate to reveal the same information with respect to 
these administrative items so that total inventories could be obtained 
from all services and General Services Administration would only be 
required to procure net requirements after taking into consideration 
existing inventories? 

Mr. Sma.v. I think the answer to that one, Mr. Chairman, is the 
very thing we are hitting at and hitting at hard on the supply-system 
studies that we are getting and which go into the inventory and 
the use of the assets—all of the assets that are available—in all 
three services, to see what we can best do, how the thing can be handled 
best. 

DATA ON STOCKS NOT IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 


The particular one that we are here talking about, the office sup- 
plies, is not in such shape that we can tell you tomorrow what all of 


the assets are. It would take a gathering in of this information into 
Washington to get it in from all of the various activities, but that is 
that pattern that we are following, and the pattern we are trying to 
get. And if we can get this thing worked out with General Services 
Administration and somebow get some of their problems solved, 
which will need your heln to solve, then I think we can swing that 
over and we will have it on an even keel where we will be able to run 
the thing on a sensible fashion. 


SIMILARITY OF MEDICAL TEST TO DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE-GENERAL 
SERVICES ADMINISTRATION TEST 


Mr. Bonner. It seems to me, Mr. Small, that the application of 
the medical-supply study where the Navy stocks are transferred to 
the Army depot is the same idea as I am expressing with respect to 
General Services Administration issuing common administrative- 
supply items. 

What is your idea; what do you think about that? 

Mr. Sma.v. Here is the medical-supply system study, and this is 
the distribution study which is now under way out there. It will not 
be applicable on all fours and in every detail to the General Services 
Administration service set-up, but I think it will be*applicable in 
most parts. It will teach us a great many things about it and may 
provide us with the solution or, certainly, enough to move forward 
on, but it will not be comparable. I mean, obviously, it will not be 
comparable in every single detail. Does that answer the question, 
Mr. Chairman? 
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Mr. Bonner. Your idea is just what we are trying to get—your 
view about it—not my view. 
Now Mr. Holifield has some questions. 


SMALL SIZE OF GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION FUNDS COMPARED 
WITH MILITARY NEEDS 


Mr. Houtriexp. I am very much interested in your statement that 
you approve of the military forces using the General Services Admin- 
istration services wherever they can to furnish them from a common 
warehouse common-use items. 

My own subcommittee, another subcommittee than this, considered 
yesterday this problem on the west coast. We found there is a ceiling 
of $75,000,000 authorization given to General Services Administration, 
and $44,000,000 has been appropriated to them. 

The taking over of any stocks of any considerable military stocks 
would force them to go above their $75,000,000 authorization. We 
have prepared an amendment which we hope to get committee approval 
of and also floor approval, eliminating that $75,000,000 ceiling where 
common military use item stocks can be transferred to General Serv- 
ices Administration warehouses for service to military installations. 
I thought that would fit in right with your line of questioning, Mr. 
Chairman. But it does take some legislation. 

Mr. Smauu. That is right. 

Mr. Houirretp. And the reason for that is that these stocks of 
common-use items in the military are so tremendous that they will 
run above the General Services Administration authorization which 
is only half used at the present time. 

Mr. Bonner. And are tremendous and scattered everywhere. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. Yes. 

Mr. Bonner. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Houirre.p. The number of the bill, which is Mr. Dawson’s bill, 
is H. R. 5350. We already have that amendment prepared for offer- 
ing to the committee tomorrow. . 

Mr. Bonner. Would you care to read the amendment? 

Mr. Ropack. The amendment is of a technical nature, but it has 
reference to adding the value as determined by the Administrator of 
inventories of personal property from time to time transferred to the 
Administrator by other executive agencies under authority of Public 
Law 152 of the Kighty-first Congress. 

Mr. Houtrieip. That would be enabling legislation. It is not di- 
recting legislation. So it would still take policy direction—— 

Mr. Satu. That is right. 

Mr. Houirteip. From the Munitions Board to direct these military 
agencies to transfer this property after this enabling legislation is 
passed. And we hope we will have your support in that, at least, on 
a test basis in the Sixth Army Area. 

Mr. Sma. I will call you back on it. It sounds all right to me. 
I want to chetk it. It sounds all right tome. You realize, I am sure, 
that there is no magic wand that you can wave. 

Mr. Hourrtevp. I realize that. I realize you may have opposition 
from the military forces on that, too. It may be a matter of negotia- 
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tion between you and the Secretary of Defense as to whether that 
enabling legislation is used. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Curtis. 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Small, I want first to direct your attention to 
your statement on Air Force supply system for common-use items. 

You testified last August, I believe, in regard to that and emphasized 
the Department of Defense policy which Secretary Lovett had issued 
in his directive of July 17. d referring to page 221 of our committee 
hearings which sets that out, you stated there, the Munitions Board 
responsibility is clear under the portions of the directive quoted above. 

irst of all, I would like to ask what did the Munitions Board 

have to do with formulating that policy set forth in the Department 
of Defense directive of July 17, if anything? 

Mr. Smatu. We and the management committee together wrote it. 

Mr. Curtis. In other words, that is the correct way, that is how 
you would formulate policy by the Munitions Board? 

Mr. Smatu. Yes. 


AUTHORITY OF AIR FORCE TO SET UP SUPPLY SYSTEM FOR COMMON 
ITEMS 


Mr. Curtis. Well then, I would like to ask you—I cannot under- 
stand it, and I cannot understand it particularly in the light of sub- 
sequent events—you say the Munitions Board responsibility is clear, 
but does this directive mean that the Air Force can or cannot set up 
a separate supply system for common-use items? 

Mr. Sma.u. It means that it cannot without specific permission 
from the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Curtis. Unless it had already done it? 

Mr. Sma. Before the date of July 17. 

Mr. Curtis. In your opinion, had they done it before the date 
of July 17? 

Mr. Smatut. My own opinion is that they had not. They had 
issued a policy statement prior to that, but they had not. 

Mr. Curtis. And even that policy statement—— 

Mr. Smauu. That is my opinion now. There are some differences 
of opinion on that, I might add. 

Mr. Curtis. What is being done toward clarifying the situation in 
regard to the Air Force? I note in your statement, that portion of 
your statement wherein you say that at the direction of the Secre- 
tary of Defense all transfers of supply responsibility in Europe—in 
Europe only—from the Army to the Air Force have been suspended 
pending submission and approval of required transfer agreements by 
the Secretary of Defense in accordance with the latter’s directive 
of July 17, 1951. First of all, transfers since what date? 

Mr. Smatu. The directive reads, reference (c) requires that all 
agreements for transfer of supply responsibility from the Army to 
the Air Force made subsequent to July 17, 1951. 

Mr. Curtis. Made after July. Well, they should not have done 
that in the first place, should they, according to this directive of 
July 17? 
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CHAIRMAN OF MUNITIONS BOARD NOT AWARE OF AIR FORCE TRANSFER 
DOCUMENT 


Mr. Sma. Well, as I say, there was an action taken which, in 
my opinion, was a statement of policy prior to July 17 which I did not 
know anything about when I testified here before. The Secretary 
of Defense has said even though that did issue prior to July 17, he 
wants it to come under this procedure. 

Mr. Curtis. I see. Well then, you are going back. How far 
back are you going then—wait a second, I do not know whether I 
can follow you on that answer, because that directive says, anything 
done since the date of July 17, does it not, as you read it? 

Mr. Satu. Yes, it did. I am not quibbling with words on this. 

Mr. Curtis. I appreciate that. I am trying to get an understand- 
ing of just what was going on, because I think there is a quibble of 
words ides. not on your part but on the part of other people. 

Mr. Smauu. I think it revolves around an agreement to transfer 
and a statement of policy, a statement of policy which, in my opinion, 
the action taken before July 17 was a statement of policy, not an 
agreement of transfer. 

Mr. Curtis. By the Air Force? 

Mr. Smauu. Yes; by the Army and the Air Force. 

Mr. Curtis. Well now, I do not understand that at all. The Air 
Force went ahead on the theory, in other words, that this statement 
of policy, as you call it, actually permitted them to go ahead and 
implement that policy? 

Mr. Smatu. That is right. 


EFFECT OF DIRECTIVE OF MARCH 9, 1952, ON AIR FORCE SUPPLY FUNCTIONS 


Mr. Curtis. Now, as I understand it, the recent directive of the 
Secretary of Defense, which is dated, as I understand, March 9—just 
2 days ago—is telling them to submit anything they have done since 
the date of July 17? 

Mr. SmMa.u. No; he is talking here about reference (a), which con- 
cerns general transfer of supply responsibility, including storage issue 
and depot maintenance from the Army to the Air Force in Europe. 
The content of this above-referred radiogram is considered to be a 
statement of policy and not a transfer agreement. 

Reference (c), this directive of July 7 requires that all agreements 
for transfer supply responsibility from the Army to the Air Force 
made subsequent to that date, July 17, shall be submitted to the 
Secretary of Defense for approval in accordance with this directive. 

And reference (b), all transfers of supply responsibility resulting 
from reference (a) and now in process have been suspended, pending 
submission and approval of the required transfer agreement. 

Mr. Curtis. Let us look at that a little bit. That is the directive 
of March 9, which will be in the record—that will go in the record, 
will it not? 

Mr. Bonner. Yes. 

Mr. Curtis. Picking up there, I will ask this question: What is the 
Munitions Board going to do then under the directive—what will be 
your job—will it be to review those for the Secretary of Defense, any 
agreements that might have been made? 
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AIR FORCE TO JUSTIFY COSTS OF TRANSFER OF FUNCTIONS 


Mr. Smatu. The proposed agreement, let us say, when that is sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of Defense will be accompanied by a justifica- 
tion, including costs and all of the other elements, facilities, and so 
forth. That will undoubtedly be handed over to us for review and 

recommendation by the Secretary of Defense. That is the normal 
procedure. 

Mr. Curtis. That would be the normal procedure. If it were not, 
that would be bypassing the Munitions Board, in your opinion? 

Mr. Smaut Yes; I think so. 

Mr. Curtis. This still does not leave the question answered as to 
whether or not it is the Defense Department’s policy not to establish 
a separate Air Force supply system for common-use items, in my 
opinon. I would like you to comment on that statement. 

Mr. Smauu. Your July 17 directive said, and I am quoting from 
paragraph 4 (d): 

Cross joint or common servicing as defined in the Joint Chiefs of Staff dictionary 
of the United States military terms for joint usage, shall be effected whenever 
such action will result in maintaining or increasing the effectiveness of support 
of military operations and will also eliminate unnecessary overlapping and dup- 
lication among the services. 

Mr. Curtis. That merely creates an argument, though, does it 
not? It is not an establishment of policy at all. 

Mr. Sma.v. I think it is; yes. Sure, it creates an argument. 

Mr. Curtis. I cannot understand it, because everyone will come 
in and argue that they fit in under the exception, will they not? 

Mr. Smatui. They may argue that, but they have to justify it. 
There will be instances, I presume, where it can be justified, but the 
statement of policy is clear. And the reasons for making an exception 
will have to be completely justified before the Secretary of Defense 
would O. K. it. 


POSSIBLE ROLL-BACK OF AIR FORCE ACTIONS 


Mr. Curtis. Well, now, let me ask this, going backward on things 
that the Air Force has already taken over that are common supply 
items and maybe established their own supply system, is there a 
method under this policy directive whereby those fields can be re- 
captured, you might say? 

{r. SMALL. I think the best answer I can give you on that one is 
that nothing is the law of the Medes and the Persians—you do not 
commit yourself forever to something because a step is made. You 
can always reverse it and go back wil do it differently. 

Mr. Curtis. But has it been, that is the point. 

Mr. Sma.t. If it appears it is the thing to do. 

Under this transfer that we are talking about here my understanding 
is that there has been no substantial transfer, except the Quarter- 
master, class 2 and 4. That is the only one. 

Mr. Curtis. Would that not include a great many common supply 
items, the very field in which you would have a lot? 

Mr. Smatu. That was done about 2 years ago, 

Mr. Curtis. In answer to my question that is the very field where 
you are apt to find a great many common-use items, is it not? 
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Mr. Satu. I think you are right. We should take a look at it and 
see where we stand. 


LACK OF POSITIVE POLICY 


Mr. Curtis. You see what is disturbing me. .I think there are 
other members of the committee in the same situation. It is the fact 
that there is no positive policy established. It is always an argument. 
And when we get into things where we think that single service pro- 
curement has been approved, we find studies being made as to whether 
single service procurement, like in paint—and your testimony will 
indicate—to see whether single service is the thing; in other words, 
there is no policy made to this date, in my opinion, on this. In fact, 
your testimony this morning indicates to me more than ever that you 
are still studying it. 

Would you say that is a fair statement, that you are still studying 
whether single service or joint procurement or collaborative or any 
other of these terms that have been used is the best system? You 
have not made your minds up? 

Mr. Smauu. No; let me try to make it clear to you. There is no 
magic wand. There is no single panacea that will solve all of the 
problems and is uniformly across the board the best way to do 
anything. 

Single service is not necessarily-the best way to handle it. In many, 
many cases it is, but in every case it is not. There are exceptions to 
the rule. You may not agree with me on that, but nevertheless that 
is the way that I feel that we ought to look at the situation. 

Take the case of paint. 


PROCUREMENT OF PAINT 


Single service procurement has a number of advantages, but one of 
the advantages is by volume procurement, to get a low price. If, in 
fact, you do not by larger volume get lower prices that advantage dis- 
appears. And that happens to be true in the case of paint. If you 
go above 10,000 gallons you do not get any advantage on the price. 
And the average order is 10,000 gallons or more. That is the average 
requisition. 

Therefore, that big advantage which is economy disappears. 

I think that the paint study made by the Harvard group points out 
not only that fact but, also, a number of administrative failures, ad- 
ministrative inefficiencies that have occurred which can be corrected 
and which will be corrected, anyway, whether it is single service or 
whether it is multiple service. But I believe that you have to take 
these areas of procurement and be open-minded about it, on a case-by- 
case basis and say what is the best for our country, what is the most 
economical, all things considered. 

Mr. Curtis. That is the basis that I would like to see it on, but I 
am afraid that the real basis, somewhat along the line that Mr. 
Bendetsen testified, is a question of selling these people down the 
line that the systems are good. We are dealing with a military 
organization in all three instances. It seems to me that once the 
policy is established—and apparently it has not been established— 
but, once it is established there should not be any of this arguing 
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and there should not be these roadblocks thrown in the way, that 
you have suggested—and I have seen instances of that. 

What disturbs me, above all things, is that we have been studying 
this problem, your Board has, for over 3 years, I know, and yet no 
policy has come out. 

I must confess I do disagree with you when you say there is no 
basic rule of procedure that can be established. I do not call it a 
panacea, but I certainly do believe that what is good in one service 
is going to be good in the other, particularly when it comes to common 
use items, medical supplies, and so forth. 

Mr. Smauu. Mr. Congressman, if you are saying that you think 
a policy should be set, an immovable, rigid policy 

Mr. Curtis. If it is basic, yes; I certainly say so. 

Mr. Sma. That single servic e procurement is it and nothing else, 
I cannot agree with you. I think in many instances joint procure- 
ment is better than single service procurement. 

Mr. Curtis. Will a policy be set on a specific item that will be 
adhered to and not argued about—has there been a single service 
policy set on any item that you are still not arguing about? ? 





SINGLE SERVICE PROCUREMENT ON .75 PERCENT OF PROCUREMENT 
DOLLARS 


Mr. Sma.t. I told you that we have—I did not read you the list, 
I read you part of it—75 percent of our procurement dollars are 
under single service procurement. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. Mr. Bonner commented—and I certainly 
agree with him—that it comes to a question of what you mean by 
that and a definition of what they actually are doing. 

You might call it here in Washington single-service procurement, 
but from what we have seen in the field, by any real definition of what 
single-service procurement is, it is not that. The services are not 
working together the way they should, or the way we should like to 
see them in the field. Maybe it is a question of the policies that 
have been established, that they are not understood. Certainly, they 
are not getting out into the field. 

Mr. Smauu. Out of the post-Korea procurement program, which 
amounts in total—I am not talking about the 1953 budget now, 
I am talking about the fiscal 1952 and all prior year funds for which 
deliveries have been made or will be made— subsequent to Korea, 
after June 30, 1950, excluding facilities expansion and military con- 
struction, but including the defense department portion of MSAP, 
that is, mutual assistance, when you exclude facilities and expansion 
and military construction, that is, tools, production equipment and 
military construction, out of some 94 billion, the balance is 81 billion. 
And 76 percent of that is either single service, plant cognizance, or 
joint procurement. I can give it to you item by item, if you want it. 

Mr. Curtis. I would like to see it myself and would like to go 
into it, because I think the nub is within those things. I can under- 
stand the details when I cannot understand a great many of these 
generalities. 1 would like, if the committee can have that avail- 
able for study, Mr. Chairman, to have it made available. 

Mr. Bonner. Can you make that available? 

Mr. SMALL. We will give you a copy of this sheet. 


99054—52——_-19 
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Is this already in the record? 

Mr. Bropsky. We can change it to make it unrestricted by lumping 
it, for purposes of the record. 

Mr. Bonner. Let Mr. Curtis have it for his personal study. 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. Bonner. The understanding is that it is restricted and classified. 
And then the staff would like to look at it at the same time, too. 

Mr. Smauu. I would rather not have it published. 

Mr. Bonner. We will treat it in that way and not put it in the 
record. 

Mr. Smatu. Very well. 

(The unclassified portion of the material referred to follows:) 


Extent of purchase assignment in the post-Korea procurement program ! 


{In millions of dollars] 





| | Percent 
| Total programs ? assigned | 











Aircraft: | 
o a ee d PES FE es RSET eS ee 99 i cognizance. 
NRE ee Se RY pe ae oy RET RE A RS Sy ® 2 Re | 99 0. 
Other__- Be BY RS RR tS LE | 25 Do. 
Guided missiles.-._--..........-- sins deaeuetaas (a1 gh aeperan } 0 
Ships... .. sc spt aeaatingaadbdaaacssaotn oe 100 | Single service. 
Tank-automotive Sr  F SE ee 100 Do. 
Weapons. ............. S22. GAAS! ZAMLGELE TT PO IERS 97 Do. 
Ammunition _______.- ad bad ; po apn< eevee yeas bes ¥ eosd] 100 Do. 
Electronies.-.._...-- bdeealesenale ete 0) S Vike ate 15 Do. 
Building supplies... aE | .waetedanel joann 40 Do, 
Transportation - ----- : ‘ pdvdsinceahis Seville Ualusaed | 100 Do. 
Construction, mining and excavating equipment____|____- ime } 100 | Do. 
ES ae RAL iN Se ER es BT NES SIRS 100 | Joint. 
Wee accce ee : — PR RIT RE TE 48, pak fi 50 | Single service. 
Total, hard : . oprresessteoasenes a - 79 
Fuel and lubricants aE SF Corer BaD Ft a 92 | Joint. 
Clothing and equipage ? at ehb ete eave xan 15 | Single service. 
Subsistence __-.__- ; = PTT @, 1 SfitaisBieved 100 | Do. 
| SL uptbtemenistbincwandl 
Total, soft......... a Oe. aoa bad ae 52 | 
| SSS} 
Total ___- haschee ~ dpagheated radiate 5 76 | 





! Based on fiscal year 1952 and all prior year frnds for which deliveries have been made, or will be made 
subsequent to June 30, 1950, excluding facilities expansion and military construction, but including Depart- 
ment of Defense portion of MSAP procurement dollars. Dollar value program totals are based on MB 
bapa pe ome (claimant) program definitions and cannot be related to dollar totals as shown in the Budget 
y cost categories. 
2 This column censored for reasons of military security. 


LOVETT’S DIRECTIVE OF JULY 17, 1951, NOT CLEAR 


Mr. Curtis. Before going to one or two other items I must state 
that the directive of July 17 of the Secretary of Defense, and the 
misunderstanding that has arisen as the result of it, indicates to me 
that it is not a clear order or a clear directive and it possibly should 
be clarified. 

They always say that the test of an order is not whether its meaning 
can be determined, but whether it can be misunderstood. And 
think it is very clear that this can be misunderstood and has been 
misunderstood. Maybe I am dumb, in fact I probably am, but I 
do not understand it even now, how the order of July 17 creates 
anything more than just an opportunity to come in and argue your 
case, which they have been doing, anyway. I am referring to the 
different services. 
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Mr. Smatu.. And which I sincerely believe the departments should 
have the right to do, to come in and say their 25 cents’ worth and 
argue their case if they think something we are doing is wrong. They 
should come up and say so and tell us the reasons why. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes; but I am talking about establishing basic policy. 
And once it is established, sir, I think that the arguments should 
cease and somebody ought to figure out ways and means of accom- 
plishing it, instead of arguing about it. That is almost a military 
axiom. It is that once an order is issued or a policy set that you do 
the best you can and get it accomplished. 

Mr. Smauu. As I said before, Mr. Congressman, in the list that I 
just read off to you there are some 76 percent of this bulk of the 
procurement dollar 

Mr. Bonner. Witnesses have brought to light deficiencies in single 
service procurement of paint, for instance. 

Mr. SMALL. On the single service on paint? 

Mr. Bonner. Yes. The deficiencies in administration is what I 
have in mind. , 





HARVARD JOINT STUDY AN EYE OPENER 


Mr. Sma. I realize that. I do not want to take time to read it 
in the record, but I can tell you, the Harvard study on paint was an 
eye opener. It certainly showed up a lot of things that we should 
have known about, but did not. And it has awakened a lot of people 
who did not realize what was going on. Has anything been done 
about it? A very great deal has been done about it. I have page 
after page here of what has been done by the Munitions Board, what 
has been done by the Army, by the Navy, and the Air Force, that I 
can read into the record, if you like. 

The report has not only resulted in action on paint, but it has 
resulted in an intensified look by each of the departments that has a 
single service responsibility to see if they are not guilty of some of 
these inefficiencies or lapses, if you like, in administrative procedures. 

Obviously, it is not all cured in 2 minutes, because each one of them 
is different. 

Mr. Bonner. That will step up the monitoring activity of single 
servicing, will it? 

Mr. Smauu. That is right. Fundamentally, it will step up mon- 
itoring within the Department, it will do that. 

Mr. Bonner. All right. Mr. Curtis? 


AUTOMOTIVE STUDY 


Mr. Curtis. Mr. Small, case No. 55 of the Munitions Board is a 
study that has been going on for some time, is it not? Do you know 
what I am referring to? As I understand it, you do number your 
studies over there by numbers, do you not? 

Mr. Sma. I do not think so. 

Mr. Curtis. You do not think so? I will define that then. 

As I understand it, there is an attempt being made by the Munitions 
Board to get the various services to agree to a single document or 
paper to be attached to all procurement contracts, which would be 
standard as far as spare parts and spares and deliveries, lead time and 
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various other items that have to do with your procuregient contracts 
are concerned. Do you know of such a study being made by the 
Munitions Board? 

Mr. Sma. Well, one of the studies that we now have under way 
is the automotive study which includes not only the automotive 
vehicles, but the spare parts that go into the vehicle. 

Mr. Curtis. This is purely contract. This has to do with your 
procurement contracts. It has to do with standardizing the forms, 
and so forth. 

Mr. Smautu. Let us give you the answer in the record. I am not 
sure of it exactly. 

(The information to be furnished is as follows: ) 

1. In the procurement of aircraft, original spare parts are purchased by the 
obligation of a net amount of funds for spare parts as a separate item in the 
contract under which the airplane is purchased. 

2. Thereafter it is required that this net amount of funds so set aside for spare 
parts be reduced to a specific spare parts listing. The svstemization of the selection 
and the furnishing of spare parts is called Provisioning. 

3. Under date of December 15, 1949, the Munitions Board approved a 
spare parts provisioning document for use by the Navy (Bureau of Aeronautics) 
and the Air Force, covering aircraft spare parts. On October 12, 1950, another 
document was approved covering special tools and ground handling equipment. 

4. Thereupon, the Munitions Board staff undertook the further expansion of 
the provisioning technique to cover all aeronautical-connected spare parts. 
As such, it is designed to supersede both documents mentioned above and to 
expand the scope of the system. This effort is known as case 55 of the Munitions 
Board Aircraft Committee. 

5. The document is now being reviewed by the legal representatives of the 
three military departments to assure that it is in consonance with existing statutes 
and regulations covering procurement. 

Mr. Curtis. Your case study No. 55 single procurement document 
covers that. 

OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL PROGRAMS 


You do have an Office of International Programs under the Muni- 
tions Board, do you not, Mr. Small? 

Mr. Smatu. We have had an Office of International Programs 
under the Munitions Board. We still have one where we are handling, 
for administrative purposes, that subject, but there are a number of 
different facets in this international picture which have now been 
centralized under an assistant secretary, Mr. Frank Nash. 

Mr. Curtis. Then it is no longer really under the Munitions 
Board? 

Mr. Smauu. It is under his policy guidance and control. We 
handle it as housekeeping. There still are some things that have not 
been transferred over to Mr. Nash, because they are more appro- 
priately in our field. So they are really working for both of us. 

Mr. Curtis. And vet, as I understood, this Office of International 
Programs, its duties were to coordinate the activities between the 
military of various countries, including cross-servicing and main- 
tenance of aircraft, for example, which is right in line with what we 
are trying to do within cur own services. Is that not true? 

Mr. SmMatu. Not international programs, it does not coordinate 
what the foreign armies air forces are doing. There are a number of 
activities. It is the standing group. I presume you are familiar 
with the standing group. And MSA under the new set-up has certain 
angles in this thing, what used to be MDAP which now is our part 
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of the military mutual aid which is procured by the services for the 
mutual-aid program. So that the thing has been scattered rather 
than concentrated as to the control of the whole program. It has 
now been concentrated, and a move in the right direction. 

Mr. Curtis. All I am interested in is the procurement and supply 
and maintenance and standardization. 

Who is taking cognizance of the standardization in respect to other 
countries? If this office is not doing it, who, in the Munitions Board, 
is coordinating, or rather doing this standardization job in respect to 
other countries? 


STANDARDS WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


What I am getting at is, we are talking about standard catalogs, 
standardization within our own services and we have also got the 
same problem to a certain extent with foreign countries with whom we 
deal very closely, like Great Britain. Does the Munitions Board have 
anything to do with that? 

Mr. Smatu. Yes. Take, for example, on cataloging we have an 
agreement with the British, which includes Canada. 

Mr. Curtis. Who in the Munitons Board has cognizance of that 
then? 

Mr. Smauu. That particular agreement, the international programs, 
I said we still had some jobs of work which we are doing, because it 
is our job, cataloging is, and standardization is one of them, or two of 
them. 

Mr. Curtis. That is right. 

Mr. Smauu. That would still be within our area of responsibility, 
even though the International Programs for the most part is working 
for Nash. ; 

Mr. Curtis. You would continue that, would you not, under the 
Munitions Board? I would be very much concerned if you did not, 
because I might ask you, would you not agree that if some other group 
were handling the standardization and cataloging in respect to allies 
of ours it would hamper your job in the standardization within our 
own services, would it not? 

Mr. Smauu: To a degree. 

Mr. Curtis. Why do you say just to a degree? I would think it 
would completely hamper it. 

Mr. Smauu. Obviously, any of the weapons of war that we supply 
to the other free nations are standardized with ours, because they are 
taken right off the production line where we are producing ours. 

Mr. Curtis. They might not have the same inventory items, al- 
though I hope they would. 

Mr. Smauu. You mean the stock levels and so forth? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, stock numbers, and so on, and spares. 

Mr. Smauu. The stock numbers, that is cataloging. I say we have 
an agreement with the British and with Canada. 

Mr. Curtis. You said only to a degree. It would be necessary to 
keep the policy of that under the Munitions Board. That is what 
I do not understand. 

Mr. Sma.tu. The Munitions Board has no control over what France 
does. If they are producing a weapon peculiar to France, we have no 
control over it. 
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ROLE OF MUNITIONS BOARD IN STANDARDS PROGRAMS WITH 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Mr. Curtis. I am talking about coordination. Neither does any- 
one else in the United States. I am talking about who is doing the 
coordinating, who has the supervisory making policy over that coor- 
dinating job. I thought the Munitions Board did. 

I will be frank with you, my information is that the Munitions 
Board actually has been doing very little on that, that the armed 
services, the three, Army, Navy, and Air Force, have actually been 
doing all of that. 

Mr. Smauu. Under MDAP, that is right. 

Mr. Curtis. Without, if you please, the Munitions Board main- 
taining this necessary control or, at least, what I call necessary con- 
trol. That is what I am concerned about, because that is a function 
of the Munitions Board and it will hamstring your whole program, it 
seems to me, if you do not maintain control over it. 

Mr. Satu. I would rather make a considered answer to that one 
and go back and review as to exactly what the areas of responsibility 
are on that, so that the answer will be responsive and give you the 
up-to-the-minute picture of where it stands. 

Mr. Curtis. I would like to get that, because I understand the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, in their Policy Memo No. 62 of July 8, 1949, 
which was revised October 16, 1950, actually moved into that field, 
and the Munitions Board, it seems to me, has been completely 
bypassed. 

Mr. Smauu. That is right. 

Mr. Curtis. If that is so, I think the subject that we want to know 
about is that. And I would think 

Mr. Smauu. We will give you the facts on it. 

(The information to be furnished is as follows: ) 

I have investigated the Munitions Board’s position in international standard- 
ization with relationship to the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Military Departments. 
The Munitions Board, in February 1949, expressed a desire that the departments 
make unilateral standardization arrangements with the British and Canadian 
Governments. The Joint Chiefs of Staff policy statement of October 16, 1950, 
does recognize the interest and responsibility of the Munitions Board in matters 
of standardization of material of joint interest. Iam not satisfied with the prog- 
ress we have made and feel that we can accomplish much more in coordination 
and guidance on matériel matters affecting more than one Military Department. 

I have directed my staff to study the entire field and to give me a complete 
picture of the present status. I will assure that the Munitions Board assumes - 
its responsibility in connection with international standardization at the earliest 
practicable date. 

Mr. Curtis. This may not be within your province, but I cannot 
help but ask you. 

In view of the fact that in your statement, as the result of putting 
this plan into operation we have been successful in having the depart- 
ments withdraw requests for the construction of military storage 
space, has the budget now been reduced or are you going to have money 
available that had previously been given to the military for ware- 
housing? 

Mr. SMALL. That was additional space that was in the 1953 budget. 
Some of the items of space they were asking for have been pulled out 
of it before it comes up to the Hill. 
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Mr. Curtis. We had some tremendous items in there in the 1952 


budget. 
USE OF COMMERCIAL STORAGE SPACE 


Mr. Sma. It will not solve all of the storage problems of the serv- 
ices by far. They will still need storage. 

Mr. Curtis. Do you have any dollar estimate of how much has 
been saved up to date through this? 

Mr. Smauu. I have not. We can give you one, a “guesstimate’’ on 
it. I do not have it in mind. 

(The information to be furnished is as follows: ) 


InprrEcT Savincs UnNpER CoMMERCIAL WAREHOUSE SERVICE PLAN 


The Department of the Army withdrew request for construction of 4,500,000 
square feet of covered storage space in the fiscal year 1952 budget. The cost of 
new construction at $11 per square foot would have been $49,500,000. The 
average cost of commercial service is 50 cents per square foot per year or $2,250,000 
for the 4% million square feet. 

During fiscal year 1952, the Army will actually use 3,500,000 square feet of 
space under the commercial warehouse service plan. The estimated usage by all 
military departments for fiscal year 1953 is 10,000,000 square feet. In order to 
provide comparable space in military depots for 1953, the departments would 
have had to construct this space at a cost of $110,000,000. The cost of this com- 
mercial space for 1 year would be about $5,000,000. 

Mr. Curtis. I have just one other general comment which to me is 
most disturbing of the whole thing. 

You have established a system, you say, which includes the screen- 
ing of the requirements of the using services. 


UNEXPENDED BALANCES AND PRODUCTIVE CAPACTIY 


What disturbs me is this. Last year we granted to the military 
$57 billion, and we had $37 billion previously unexpended, already 
appropriated before, and we had some other items that were granted 
under other appropriations for the military, totaling around $110 to 
$120 billion. 

Mr. Charles Wilson, in his testimony before the Small Business 
Committee, of which | am a member, stated that even with the in- 
creased production that our plants in this country were able to do, he 
thought that the most we could deliver would be at a rate of $32 
billion a year. 

I asked Mr. Fleischmann, who was there, further carrying this out, 
who determines, then, what the items that Congress has appropriated 
the money for that the military are really to get. He stated that we, 
DPA, screen the military real needs. 

I am cone erned about that. Congress, of course, should be screen- 
ing the military’s real needs, but is this se reening process that you do 
complementary or the same thing that Mr. Fleischmann was referring 
to? 

Here you have $120 billion to spend, and our production plants can 
only give you about $32 billion. Is that the screening that you are 
referring to, or part of it? 

Mr. Smaut. I am not familiar with what Manly is talking about. 
You lose me in the fog there. 

The screening that they do—and they do it in conjunction with us, 
and then they do it on their own, if they think that the joint screening 
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has not been severe enough—is on the CMP material, steel, copper 
and aluminum; and program by program does it take thus many tons 
of steel or copper or aluminum to accomplish this program or that 
program or the other, to be sure that the water is squeezed out of it. 
That is our Munitions Board job to squeeze the water out of require- 
ments. 

Mr. Curtis. To put it this way, what I am really talking about, is 
our plant capacity in this country limited? 

Mr. SMaA.u. No, certainly not. We know it is not limited to the 
size of the current program. We do not have to argue about it, be- 
cause we know what the production was during World War II. 

Mr. Curtis. Let us take what Mr. Wilson has said, though, if it is 
true, that the most that our plants in this country can deliver, the most 
in the way of end items to the military is $32 billion a year, and we 
are not up to that, incidentally—we are only delivering possibly less 
than $4 billion a quarter—but if that figure is anywhere near ac- 
curate 

Mr. Smatt. Four billion a quarter? 





DECISION ON PRIORITY OF ITEMS 


Mr. Curtis (continuing). We are concerned with the problem of 
what our plants can turn out. Who decides the priority on what is 
going to be delivered to the military? Does your Board have anything 
to do with that, based upon our plant capacity, not what Congress has 
voted you? You have more money than you could spend in 3 years 
on the basis of what Congress has appropriated. What you can 
actually spend is the question. 

Mr. Sma. Congress appropriates money for a B-—47, let us say. 
That money cannot be spent the next day. The B-47 to be bought 
with that money will be delivered 24 months later. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir, but we have an authorization—we can author- 
ize the building of it and then appropriate the money as it is needed. 

Mr. Smauu. As you make the B—47, you are spending money right 
along on progress payments. 

Mr. Curtis. That is right. And, actually, your appropriations 
should follow that. It seems to me what has been going on here is 
that Congress, instead of actually appropriating what money is 
needed, has been appropriating money for authorizations that might 

o on for 4 and 5 years hence. That is what I was trying to get at, as 
ar as you people on the Munitions Board are concerned deciding 
which items that Congress has given you the money for you are 
actually going to ask the American industrial capacity to produce for 
you. Is that not what you do? 


OPERATION OF FORM 436 SYSTEM 


Mr. Sma.u. I thought maybe I did not express it very clearly. I 
thought in the first page of this sheet that I told you how the 436 
system operates. That is the production schedule with the back-up 
material. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smatu. And we check the individual item, be it B47 or an 
M-47 tank or an M—48 tank, or whatever it is—we check that for a 
number of different things. One is industrial feasibility. 


oes 
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Mr. Curtis. That is right. 

Mr. Smaut. All right. 

Mr. Curtis. Whether our plants can produce, that is what you 
mean by that, is it not? 

Mr. SMALL. In a certain time period. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir, that is right. 

Mr. Smauu. And we check it to be sure that you have not gone up 

to a sudden peak and then dropped to nothing, unless in some rare 
case you have to do that, because it is vitally necessary. The plan is 
to go up and plateau off and run along at a steady rate. 
» That is what we are trying to do on the over-all. Also to maintain, 
if this thing continues as a long trial of endurance, which it may well 
be, to maintain production lines warm, in being, without piling up 
mountains of items that are going to grow obsolete. 

All right, the amount of money asked for by the services is to con- 
tinue these programs, with some new ones that they put in, like the 
increase of the Air Force—it is to continue these programs at these 
planned levels which is cutting off the peaks. That is the reason the 
1953 budget is down. 

Mr. Curtis. Maybe this will clarify this in my own mind. Do you 
do this before the appropriation or the budget is presented to the 
Congress, or do you do it afterward, or are you doing it both times? 

Mr. Sma. My recollection is that the planned figures, the planned 
procurement which these services would like to have done—I am 
talking about procurement now—amounted to some $71 billion for 
fiscal 1953. That was cut down to 55 and then down to 52, I think. 

Mr. Curtis. And yet your plants could only produce $32 billion. 

Mr. Smatu. I do not agree with the $32 billion. I do not know 
where that figure came from. 

Mr. Curtis. I am telling you it is Charles Wilson’s estimate of 
what you could do, what our plant capacity in this country could do. 

Mr. SMALL. Obviously, as of this moment—— 

Mr. Curtis. Because you are talking about the same thing. You 
are talking about screening the requirements of the using services on 
the basis of program production feasibility. 

Mr. Smatu. Are we talking about the war plants, the people that 
are producing munitions now? We are tooling up a lot of plants. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes; I understand that. 

Mr. Smatu. You know that. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. 

Mr. Smauu. And, therefore, your ability to chew up and build these 
things is increasing. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir, but Mr. Wilson has estimated that even 
when we reach the peak we will only be around $40 billion, that we 
will be able to produce in the way of end items. And you are putting 
in this item of production feasibility, which is a good term. 

Just what I am talking about, what I am really asking, is for 
information. Is it your Board that really reviews what the military 
says they want and decides what they can get? 

Congress has already appropriated $120 billion. So the money 
does not make any difference. You could not possibly spend it. 

Mr. Satu. I think I am going to get this record and put in a 
statement here to absolutely clarify it. But I think what we are 
talking about—there is a misunderstanding here between the appro- 
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priations, expenditures and the rate of build-up and the tooling up 
of the plants and how much they can produce, but from what you 
have said here we will put in something that will give you a der 
answer on it. 

(See statement on p. 289.) 


NEED TO PROTECT ECONOMY 


During this period of tension we are in a position where there has 
had to be a balancing of what could be done without completel 
upsetting our economy. That resolves itself really back into ested: 
because metal is the controlling factor—in terms of metal, and par- 
ticularly in terms of aluminum. Aluminum, we were taking, includ- 
ing B products, over 50 percent of the aluminum of the country and 
thereby creating an enormous amount of disruption throughout the 
economy by firms not being able to get enough aluminum. 

Mr. Curtis. And, incidentally, I might add by putting them just 
in inventory in many of your big airplane companies, rather than 
actually using them. 

Mr. Smatt. I think one of the committees—I am not sure which 
one—investigated five or seven of the biggest airplane companies and 
found no excess inventories. 

Mr. Curtis. I would dispute that, but go ahead, sir. 

Mr. Smauu. They put it in one of their reports. Thank God, 
somebody will say something good about us once in a while. 

On the inventories, these people are, under the law, required to 
have no more than a minimum working inventory. 

I think, by and large, they try to follow that. They cannot hoard, 
because it is impossible to finance hoarding on any vast degree. So, 
therefore, there has been a very huge chew-up of aluminum. How 
much above the 50 percent could we go in a period of limited mobili- 
zation? In a period of all-out war, take it all. What difference 
does it make. In a period of limited mobilization there is a limit to 
which you can go. And maybe that is what it covers. 

Do you know where that statement came from? 

Mr. Curtis. It is in the small business hearings. I can get it. 
It is, in fact, published. 


$4 BILLION MONTHLY EXPENDITURES 


What is the figure of our productive capacity as far as delivering 
end items to the military is concerned? Do you know that from 
your own studies or anywhere other than Charles Wilson? I am 
telling you what Charles Wilson stated. That is an important figure. 

Mr. Smauu. We are spending now at the rate of a little over $4 
billion a month. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir; but spending includes just allocating, does 
it not, just signing a contract? 

Mr. Smauu. These are expenditures that are checks drawn on 
the Treasury. 


OBLIGATIONS VERSUS EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Curtis. What I am interested in is in the delivery—what you 
get delivered to you in the way of end items. You can sign a con- 
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tract, and you haverto deliver; I mean, have to pay as you go along 
in most contracts. 

Mr. Smauu. That is right. — 

Mr. Curtis. So that would not be a test of the productive capacity. 

Mr. SMALL. It sure would. 

Mr. Curtis. The amount of money that you are actually delivering 
on contracts. 

Mr. SMaA.L. If it takes 24 months to build an airplane, and if you 
ure paying that fellow on a progress payment as he goes along, what 
you are paying for is actually the impact on the economy. Material- 
wise, dollarwise, and manpowerwise. It is the truest index that you 
can get on it, not the delivery of the thing in 24 months, but the-——— 

Mr. Curtis. If you begin at any particular time—I think we are 
discussing the same thing. ‘There are just two different tests. 

Take your test as of right now. If you took the delivery items 
that are being delivered to the military in end items, would you have 
the same thing in a dollar figure?—and that is the figure that I under- 
stand Mr. Fleischmann and Mr. Wilson are using, and it is a figure 
I would think that would be constantly in the minds of the Munitions 
Board as to what our plant capacity in this country is. 

Mr. SMALL. I can assure you that our plant capacity in this coun- 
try, in the event we wanted to get the delivery as fast as we could 
get it on all of these things, is far in excess of $32 billion a year. I 
will guarantee that. 

Mr. Curtis. Then you would say, “I would like to know if Mr. 
Wilson says that it is because he, with his authority, has cut down 
on what the military are to get in relation to civilian items.’’ Is that 
correct? 

Mr. SMALL. Put it that we, together, have cut down, because we 
have said, as a matter of policy, that we are not going to go all-out 
and then stop. We are not going to run up to the top limits that we 
will need as a war reserve and then stop and have no production line 
in being. The Soviets would love that. That would be exactly 
what they would love. 

What we have done is to plateau this thing and take a calculated 
risk. It is the soundest thing. This was adopted back in Decem- 
ber 1950, and it is the soundest thing for our country, I believe, that 
we could possibly have done. 

Mr. Curtis. I certainly agree with that basic theory exactly. All 
I am trying to do is to try to understand the meaning of your screen- 
ing the requirements of the using services and how that fits in with 
our productive capacity in this country. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF JoHN D. SmMaALt, CHAIRMAN OF THE MuNITIONS BOARD 


It is believed that the statement by Mr. Wilson which has been referred to in 
the foregoing discussion (pp. 285-289) appears on pages 2, 3, and 4 of the October 
12, 1951, record of the Joint Hearing Before the Committees on Banking and 
Currency and the Select Committees on Small Business, Eighty-second Congress, 
first session. 

In this statement Mr. Wilson estimated that the materials in process at that 
time would later result in deliveries of military goods at a rate of $8 billion per 
quarter. He did not consider this to be the maximum feasible rate, even under 
the current limited mobilization program, but estimated that military deliveries 
would continue to increase to over $10 billion per quarter. 
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His statement also makes it clear that this rate of material usage for military 
deliveries is for a limited rearmament program, designed to permit relatively high 
levels of civilian production, and to maintain growth and development of living 
standards. In an all-out war, military production could be and would have to 
be far higher. Pertinent excerpts from Mr. Wilson’s statement are quoted below: 

“Second, we are embarking upon a program to build the economic and military 
strength of the United States and the free world as a shield against aggression. 
We have large but limited objectives as to military might. We are not engaged 
in the kind of effort which would be necessary for an all-out war. 

“Third, we recognize that we must be in a position to sustain over an extended 
period the might we are building; not only must we sustain our increased levels 
of military strength but, in keeping with our democratic system, we must provide 
over this period opportunities for the growth and development of living standards 
for our people and the ple of the free world. This places a tremendous premium 
on maintaining a stable economy. 

“Fourth, we are trying concurrently to carry out production programs which 
will (a) produce large numbers of military end items; (b) build a mobilization 
production base which could quickly turn out much larger numbers of military 
end items if the situation required; (c) expand the basic industrial capacity of the 
country to support both the expanded military effort and an adequate level of 
civilian production; and (d) permit the maintenance during the build-up period 
itself of as reasonable levels of civilian production as our resources will afford, 
thus avoiding the severe economic dislocations which abrupt changes might 
entail * * * 

“During the period from June 1950 to October 1951, we have quadrupled the 
quarterly rate of military deliveries. To reach our peaks, we must double that 
rate. We must go from the present $5 billion of quarterly deliveries to a rate of 
over $10 billion per quarter. 

“Counting all of the goods in process which do not show as completed deliveries, 
I would estimate that we are now using materials for military goods at a rate of 
nearly $8 billion per quarter. I believe we can reach our delivery peak on schedule 
early in 1953. If we do, it will bring us $50 billion worth of military goods per 
year, which I outlined as an objective nearly a year ago.” 

Mr. Wilson’s reference here to $50 billion per year, made in October 1951, was 
of course, prior to the reexamination of the defense program in developing the 
fiscal-1953 budget. This reexamination resulted in (a) increasing the ultimate 
force objectives and (6) somewhat moderating the rates of achieving them. It 
is now expected that the defense expenditures will reach a level of about $60 
million per year during fiscal years 1953 and 1954, of which about two-thirds, 
or about $10 billion per quarter, would be for procurement. Mr. Wilson’s state- 
ment continued: 

“While that rate will have to be sustained for a considerable period if we are 
to build to it in the proper way, its maintenance should not present the hard 
jolts which its accomplishment entails. * * * 

“Tn my view, we are now much closer to peak demands for materials than most 
realize. By the middle of 1952, we should have more steel and more aluminum. 
Real progress is being made on expansion programs in these industries and this 
will soon begin to make itself felt. 

“By the third quarter of 1952, it is my hope that we will have much more to 
distribute and that the meeting of direct military and expansion requirements 
will not require such restrictive allotments to other areas.” 

There is necessarily a substantial lapse of time between awarding a contract 
and obtaining deliveries of heavy military equipment. A large part of the funds 
that have been requested to date will not actually be expended until fiscal years 
1954, 1955, and some in later periods. Some of the larger aircraft, for example, 
cannot come off the assembly lines until more than 2 years after the first batch of 
material for their manufacture is put in process. For these types, funds must be 
available in fiscal year 1953 to enable the military Departments to make firm 
commitments to contractors for deliveries beginning in fiscal year 1955. Materials 
for various parts of these aircraft will be put in process by subcontractors and 
sub-subcontractors at varying times throughout the 2-year period. The appro- 
priations for fiscal year 1953, therefore, will finance materials to be put in process 
not only during that year but in subsequent periods also. The requested appro- 
priations reflect the amount of firm orders necessary to maintain production 
operations at a level rate, without dislocating cut-backs when existing contracts 
are completed. 
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PRIORITIES IN PURCHASE ASSIGNMENTS 


Mr. Bonner. Mr. Small, in single-service purchase assignments, 
are you giving attention to a system of priorities which will get the 
items to the military department which needs them the most? 

Mr. Bonner. When did you start it? 

Mr. Smautu. We have at long last a system of military urgencies 
which has been approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

I sympathize with them in their reluctance to set up and say that 
a bazooka is the equivalent of something else, and that is the equiva- 
lent. of something else, but we do have numerically arranged, 1, 2, 3, 4. 

Mr. Bonner. When did you start it? 

Mr. Sma. When did we start it? 

Mr. Bonner. Yes. When did you start it? You say that you have 
it. When did you start that? 

Mr. Smauu. I think back in 1947. There was also such a list in 
World War II. 


EDITING OF REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Bonner. Are you in favor, under this type of procurement, to 
allow the single-service procuring power to edit the requirement data 
submitted by military depots and departments? 

Mr. Smauu. Are you talking about—if I understand your question 
correctly —— 

Mr. Bonner. Are you in favor, under this type of procurement, to 
allow the single-service procuring power to edit the requirement data 
submitted by the military departments? 

Mr. Smatu. That is where it does get its requirements. They are 
submitted by the military departments. They requisition from the 
procuring service. 

BUYER DOES NOT EDIT 


Mr. Bonner. Does the person that buys the supplies edit and 
reduce them or criticize them? 

Mr. Smautu. No. The buyer does not. 

Mr. Bonner. Who does? 

Mr. SmMauu. Well, G—4, in the case of the Army, they edit their own 
stuff. ONM, in the Navy, would edit their stuff before it went to the 
buyer. 

Mr. Bonner. Well, then, in single-service assignment those respon- 
sible do not edit it, then? 

Mr. Smauu. The contracting officer does not; no. 

Mr. Bonner. In other words, what the three services say they 
want when they want it, they get it. That is what the paint study 
showed. 

Mr. Smauu. That is what the paint study showed, and in that 
particular one 

Mr. Bonner. I will mention this now. Does the frailty shown in 
the paint study exist in other categories also? That is what I am 
driving at. 

FORM 436 SYSTEM 


Mr. Smauui. Maybe I did not make it too clear, and I again go 
back to the first page of this statement, which I could write a book 
on. We have the so-called 436 system. (See pp. 189-191.) 
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‘ ie Bonner. The question is, Mr. Small, is this being done or is 
it no 

Mr. Sma. Yes; in 80 percent of our procurement. 

Mr. Bonner. Dollarwise? 

Mr. Smatu. Dollarwise. 

Mr. Bonner. And in quantity? 

Mr. Smauu. Well, dollarwise is the best way that I can measure it, 
because the units would not be informative. You might buy 10,000 
pins, for example, and buy one electronic gadget. 

Mr. Bonner. The first indication that it was not progressing as it 
should be was the paint thing, and that is what motivated this other 
question as to what is being done now about other things. 


MAJOR ITEMS UNDER PRODUCTION SCHEDULES 





Mr. Smauu. We have some 750 now—it was 600—major items of 
equipment which represent 75 percent of our procurement dollar. 
Those are major items of equipment—airplanes, tanks, et cetera, 
which are the bulk of our dollars. On those we have a production 
schedule backed up by a statement of requirements from each of the 
services, including their assets, so that we know how much each service | 
has put in for their share of the tanks or their share of the bazookas 
or whatever it is. 

That same kind of system—the 436 schedule; that is, production 
schedule—is not applicable to a lot of other things, such as small 
stuff and soft goods, particularly, but in broad outline you can apply 
it. And I also said that we had groups working on some of those 
major areas, subsistence being one of them. We certainly have it in 
petroleum. Machine tools is another one. Wool and cotton items, 
facilities, hand tools, lumber. Are we 100 percent on it? No. But 
we are approaching 100 percent. 

Mr. Bonner. You are desirous to work to that end? 

Mr. Smatu. That is right. We will never have them all covered. 

Mr. Bonner. We are very grateful to you, Mr. Small, for the 
testimony you have given the committee and the full showing of your 
cooperation. 

COMMITTEE OBJECTIVES 


As chairman of this subcommittee, I want everyone to realize that 
we have been pursuing this matter of military supply management in 
the most responsible way we possibly can. We want to get the full 
facts and proceed to conclusions which, first of all, assist the military 
people in the tremendous responsibility they have of rendering better 
service; and, secondly, we want to bring more economy into the 
military supply-management picture. 

We are confident that both of these things can be done, and that 
they go hand in hand. 

We feel that the medical test at Alameda will save millions of 
dollars to the Government. And, when it is extended to the rest of 
the United States, it will save many more millions of dollars. 

At the same time it will provide better and fresher medicines and 
supplies for our sick and wounded. It will make less of a drain on 
our economy and will prove a good example of what can be done in 
other commodity lines. 
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In the field of clothing, we feel that there has been a great deal of 
confusion and possible deception in this important commodity area, 
but that the matter is back on the tracks and that we will see some 
real progress in the future. 

We are hopeful and expectant that you, Mr. Small, and the other 
responsible people in the Department of Defense will diligently 
pursue other commodity areas in the same manner that has been 
applied to medical and clothing. 

This means that we must have the catalog, good specifications and 
standards, adequate inventory control, realistic requirements, sen- 
sible placement of contracts, consolidated shipments with maximum 
of carload lots, more frequent turn-over of stock, and so forth. 

Our next hearing will be with Mr. Lovett and the three depart- 
mental secretaries at a time to be announced later when it is con- 
venient for these gentlemen. 

We thank you very much for your cooperation. 

Mr. Smauu. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Bonner. We now stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 1:10 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned * 

















APPENDIX 


Exuisit 1. MepicaL AND DENTAL Suppty Data 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C., March 24, 1952. 
Hon. Hersert C. Bonner, 
Chairman, Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Bonner: During my appearance before your subcommittee on 
February 27 and 28, 1952, additional information was requested concerning the 
following subjects: 

1. Medical and dental supply data: 

A. eo for storage at the Army Medical Depot, Alameda, 

alif. ; 

B. Issue of medical and dental supplies by quarters since Korea; 

C. Size and value of Navy Medical Depot, Oakland, Calif.; 

D. Medical supply-support test data. 
Number of Department of Defense boards, committees, councils, and agencies; 
. Data on clothing, textile, and footwear items in the supply systems of the 

Army, Navy, and Air Force; 

Trend in Munitions Board staff since World War II (military versus civilian 
personnel), total and key, semiannual; 
Copy of Booz-Allen-Hamilton contract for survey of Armed Services Medical 

Procurement Agency; 

. Copies of reports from the Munitions Board, Assistant Secretary of Defense 
Comptroller), and the military Departments in response to the Department 
of Defense directives of May 31 and July 17, 1951; 

7. Defense Management Committee work program. 

With the exception of the summary of management surveys conducted on a 
contract basis within the Department of Defense and a copy of the charter for the 
Armed Services Procurement Regulation Committee, the inclosures to this letter 
contain all the additional information requested of me by your subcommittee. 
The above items will be furnished to you shortly. 

I am also returning to you herewith the transcript of my testimony before your 
committee. I appreciate your giving me the opportunity to review this testimony. 

If you find that there is additional information that your subcommittee desires 
in connection with my appearance before it, please call upon me. 

Sincerely, 


oo fF gL 


Karu R. BENDETSEN, 
Acting Chairman, Defense Management Committee. 


A. Space available for storage at the Army Medical Depot, Alameda, Calif. 
Square feet 


MIR Soi ios ok A a ee so Bu et Bos ee er Si a 322, 000 
eee ae Tee oie ks ec ce BE a calidad dncccinesonss 180, 000 
as BG Filial baie dali edna L tebe bist di 502, 000 

295 


99054—52 20 
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B. Medical and dental issue data since Korea 
DOLLAR VALUE OF ISSUES 









































Army Air Navy 
Force 
Fiscal year 1951: 
RIS fii an anch lea diedenpauice anni enenad ines olacecnaieadaions 13, 329, 396 7, 734, 998 
DOR IE gps anes dntnvinnicnnnncasteeasstheseorthichnbiatedieaseel 21, 460, 013 5, 873, 644 
Ci, REE Se Ea ARIE aS a es 23, 334, 820 8, 810, 488 
I 26, 246, 559 8, 195, 852 
Fiseal year 1952: 
i icreichices > wien ctesacieds sith wiioucee Seis otal sits abril inapicecinatie iitendi 25, 125, 121 7, 046, 028 
Second quarter 23, 186, 243 8, 861, 712 
RR aa } 
Fiscal year 1951: | 
eRe AL li Rete SP ALTES Ate. 2 at AERP SIE EI, BTR Me te OED 8, 166 | 5, 334 
De OE ik 5 ~ aii bn ns ainda sa cenitgs ap Sebléddy<tkies <a nbs apie 13, 719 4, 160 
EE Bi OLE TINE EE | 11, 969 5, 416 
PP a tan wohadachiadaucwicnrarestereuaneieretwnsabakhdeiiorsaay 12, 980 6, 174 
Fiscal year 1952: } 
ok ae rn Sears) rere Nt ETE Rwy bl 12, 248 4, 705 
SI IE Ss Tein Riis snp riven ial eden bidteintmemacicigdaerweleb esl } 12, 015 5, 399 
TOTAL LINE ITEMS SHIPPED 
Rink di! ae f 
Fiscal year 1951: | 
ES Ir ie ae de eoGad pss uscd eacabiesdl urhatdvadgrobbadbhedeawus | 754, 878 | 172, 000 
SI os LELAELID, dda dng dinid iene RAK Shc aber cadébnarhlabneessn 616, 369 | 130, 000 
B,C EE A EE RE SE LOL ECCI ERE AT. SC et | 417,714 | 194, 000 
«uh tiie itd een ean edin ates ceaeenwsenabhoegedtateancumencerd | 487, 861 | 187, 000 
Fiscal year 1952: | 
PE I Sg oiniiipenicccinccncnddcccedectndwen ep iebtiiiébbihahdblaesntiela | 462, 764 | 154, 000 
I is wis entender tioxmowses SEAT. EET ee es TRE, eae 427, 660 | 191, 000 
C. Data requested regarding Naval Medical Supply Depot, Oakland, Calif. 
Gross sterace space allotted___.._-.--_----- eee at _square feet _- 435, 461 
Net usable space available for operations___-._...-..------- do_.... 295, 204 
aati gS ER, miei ape Rit LAL Se. jue cee --. $232, 695 
ns aS ean oe SOs Se en a ae Eee a 1, 861, 469 
Ee hep ppt tei SI eed a, Ag SOE gy at 523, 523 
SNe eet ep Rae is, A FE a Ra ede Soe es ae JUS aT, 667 


D. Medical supply-support test data 


(Attached are the policy and planning documents which have been developed 
fer the conduct of the medical- and dental-supply support test now under way at 
the Alameda, Calif., Army medical depot.) 


Exnutsit 2. Department of Defense, boards, committees, councils, and agencies 


Yeur subcommittee requested information as to the number of Department of 
Defense committees and further information with respect to the Air Standardi- 
zation Coordinating Committee. The information requested is furnished as 
fellows: 

A. GENERAL 


The attached Department of Defense Directory of Boards and Committees, 
dated October 1951, lists a total of 638 boards, committees, councils, and azencies. 
Of these, only 308 constitute committees over which the Secretary of Defense 
exercises management control. : 
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These committees are defined as joint committees. They are composed of 
representatives of one or more of the military departments and staff agencies of 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense or by a military department. The remainder 
of the committees and councils listed in the Directory are classified as ‘‘Inter- 
governmental’; ** United States and foreign”; ‘Technical, professional, and quasi- 
governmental’’; and “Other governmental” (on which the Department of Defense 
has representation). 

Personnel serving on Department of Defense joint committees generally do so 
in addition to their regularly assigned duties. Because of the nature of the organi- 
zation of the Department of Defense, as well as the complexity of some of the 
problems with which we are confronted, the establishment of a joint committee 
frequently offers the best means available for bringing together the necessary ex- 
perience and information. However, such committees are not established with- 
out express approval of the Secretary of Defense or his designated representatives 
as provided by the directives which appear on pages i, vi, and x of the Department 
of Defense Directory of Boards and Committees. 

During the period April 1 to October 1, 1951, 76 boards and committees of all 
types listed in the directory have been disestablished, cons%lidated, or otherwise 
eliminated. For example, the packaging and matériel inspection agencies of the 
Munitions Board were abolished and their functions absorbed by the Munitions 
Board Standards Agency. This move resulted in the dissolution of eight joint 
committees which had been serving under these two agencies. 


B. THE AIR STANDARDIZATION COORDINATING COMMITTEE 


Your subcommittee also requested information as to the apparent duplication 
between the Munitions Board Office of International Programs and the Air 
Standardization Coordinating Committee. The Munitions Board Office of 
International Programs is charged with the responsibility of either preparing or 
assisting in the coordination of the Department of Defense position with respect 
to production and supply problems involving the United States and foreign gov- 
ernments. This office would, of course, be aware of and have an interest in 
standardization efforts as between foreign countries and the United States. 
However, they do not have any personnel who are engaged in the actual work 
involved leading to the development of standard weapons or equipment between 
any foreign country and the Department of Defense. Therefore, there is no 
duplication between the Munitions Board Office of International Programs and 
the Air Standardization Coordinating Committee. 

This latter committee was established by mutual agreement between the Chiefs 
of Staff of the Air Forces of the United States, Great Britain, and Canada, and is 
composed of representatives from these respective air forces. The participation 
of the United States Air Force in this effort is governed by Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Policy Memorandum No, 62. The aims and objectives of the Air Standardization 
Coordinating Committee are to insure that in a future war there will be a minimum 
of technical and operational obstacles to full cooperation on mutual defense prob- 
lems among the air forces of the three countries, and to obtain the greatest pos- 
sible economy in the use of our combined effort and resources. 

The efforts of this committee and those of the Aeronautica] Standards Group 
(a joint agency of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, charged with the development 
of standards pertairing to United States air programs), under the direction and 
control of the Munitions Board Standards Agency, are coordinated by means of a 
mutual exchange of information and data. In this way, the findings of the two 
groups are made available for use in connection with the United States air pro- 
grams as well as those of Great Britain and Canada. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTORY OF BOARDS AND 
COMMITTEES 


Administrative Office, Office of the Secretary of Defense, April 1952 
ForEWORD 


This Directory of Boards and Committees is the official publication of the De- 
nartment of Defense which lists all continuing joint boards, councils, agencies, 
vommittees, subcommittees and panels on which the Department. of Defense and 
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its departments and agencies have representation both within’and outside of the 
Vepartment. It does not include internal committees and groups of a single 
military department or agency of the Department of Defense. 

The directory is published semiannually (April and October), for the informa- 
tion and guidance of all persons to whom Department of Defense board and com- 
mittee activity is of interest. The publication of this issue, however, has been 
delayed due to a change in the system of compiling the directory. 

Rapa N. Strout, 
Director of Administration. 
Aprit 1952. 


Omissions, changes, or errors should be reported immediately to— 
The Assistant for Administration, Office of the Secretary of Defense, room 
3C—884, The Pentagon: 
Telephone: 
From private line: Liberty 5-6700. 
From Government: Code 131. 
Extension: 75371. 
For information concerning internal boards and committees of a military depart- 
ment call: 
Department of the Army, 55836. 
Department of the Navy, 62144. 
Department of the Air Force, 76228. - 


ABBREVIATIONS 
Di. adited samy SS eee Munitions Board 
[> ee Air Coordinating Committee 3 See Military Traffic Service 
Yt: ae Atomic Energy Commission Navy 
PO) SRE OSe Air Force National Advisory Committee for Aero 
AMA... Jc American Medical Association nautics 
AMC..... Army Medical Center North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
pg Bee American Pharmaceutical Association National Fire Protection Association 
f*  SPA American Standards Association National Institute of Health 


National Production Authority 
National Research Council 

. National Security Council 

. National Security Industrial Associa- 


ASME___. American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers 
ASPPA_.. Armed Services Petroleum Purchasing 





Agency 
ASTM.-... American Society for Testing Materials tion 2 
;\. , Bae American Welding ty . National Security Resources Board 
Seuss Defense Production Administration New York Port of Embarkation : FS 


Office of Defense: Mobilization 
Office of the Secretary of Defense 
. Public Health Service 
Research and Development Board 
Society of Automotive Engineers 
. Transportation Corps 

United Kingdom 
Wright Patterson Air Force Base 


A_..... Defense Transport Administration 

.. Department of Defense 

i saat Federal Fire Council 

PD ecue Federal Interdepartmental Safety 
Council , 

ees. Federal Specifications Board 

International Civil Aviation Organiza- 


tion 
Thess Joint Chiefs of Staff 





Tue Secrerary oF Derense, Wasunineton, D. C. 


GENERAL INFORMATION AND PROCEDURE FOR REPORTING ON BOARDS AND 
COMMITTEES 
a. Format 

(1) This director is divided into two main parts. Part I contains a list of 
boards and committees and their membership. Part II contains an alphabetical 
i¢dex:of boards and committees. 

(2) Part I is divided into six classifications, coded as set out in the table of 
contents. For each board or committee within each of the classifications hereto- 
fore set out, there is shown in the following order: (a) The code identification, 
which consists of a letter designation and a number, (b) the title of the board or 
committee, and (c) the member from each department of the Department of 
Defense and his telephone extension, and (d) the individual who may be called for 
general information on the board or committee (whether or not that individual 
is an employee of the Department of Defense) and his telephone number. (Unless 
otherwise indicated, the code number is 131.) 

(3) Part II, the alphabetical index, has opposite each board and committee the 
same identifying code number shown in part I. 
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b. Intradepartmental boards and committees 

(4) Each of the departments of the Department of Defense shall maintain a 
central record of intradepartmental boards and committees. Code numbers may 
be assigned as follows: 


Department of the Army 
Department of the Navy 
Department of the Air Force 


(5) For information concerning boards and committees within the military 
departments (intradepartmental), see page following Foreword. 


c. Charters of boards and committees 

(6) In order to insure uniformity, charters for committees and boards originated 
by the Department of Defense should be drafted in accordance with standard 
language for charters (see p. vii). 


d. Establishment of joint Department of Defense boards and committees which are 
to be in existence for more than 6 months 

(7) A joint board or committee within the Department of Defense which is 
to be in existence for more than 6 months is considered to be a continuing com- 
mittee and shall not be established until the charter has been submitted to the 
Director of Administration, Office of the Secretary of Defense, and notice of its 
approval has been received by the originating agency. 

(8) Procedure for establishing such joint board or committee: 

(a) Before a proposed charter is submitted to the Director of Administration, 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, the agency desiring to establish the joint board 
or committee shall coordinate it with all other interested departments, agencies, 
boards, and committees. 

(b) The proposed charter, prepared in final form and approved by the respon- 
sible official of the originating agency, shall be attached to a letter of transmittal 
and sent to the Director of Administration, Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
together with the comments of the other interested agencies. 

(c) The letter of transmittal shall contain, in addition to the request for ap- 
proval of the charter and other clarifying information, a statement to indicate 
that the proposed board or committee is to be in existence for more than 6 months. 

(d) The Director of Administration, Office of the Secretary of Defense, will 
review all material submitted, secure any further clearances required, and obtain 
the approval or disapproval of the proper official. The charter shall be returned 
to the originating agency for appropriate disposition. 

(e) When a charter for a board or committee has been approved, five copies of 
DD Form 297, August 1, 1951, Report of Boards and Committees, Reports Control 
Symbol DD-AO-3, copy attached, shall be attached to the notice of approval and 
sent to the originating agency. ‘The originating agency is then authorized to 
establish the board or committee. 

(f) When the board or committee is staffed, the five copies of this form shall be 
completed by the senior member, or his authorized representative, and the original 
copy of the form signed. 

(g) The original and three copies shall be returned to the Assistant for Adminis- 
tration, Office of the Secretary of Defense. One copy may be retained for board 
or committee use as desired. 


e. Revised charters for boards and committees which are to be in existence for more 
than 6 months 
(9) The procedure to revise the charter for a board or committee which is to 
be in existence for more than 6 months shall be the same as set forth in section d, 
paragraph (8) above, procedure for establishing a board or committee. 


f. Standard format and language for charters or directives for joint boards, councils 
and agencies of the Department of Defense 

(10) Directives or charters (new or revised) for joint boards, councils and 

agencies of the Department of Defense shall, to the extent applicable; conform to 

the standard format and language issued December 18, 1950. (For illustration 

of standard format and language, see pages vii through x.) The standard lan- 

guage is a guide, and modifications may be made to meet particular conditions. 
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g. Establishment of joint ad hoc boards and committees which are to be in existence 
for 6 or less 

(11) Joint ad hoc boards and committees which are to be in existence for a period 
of time not to exceed 6 months are considered as temporary boards and committees 
and may be established without obtaining prior approval from the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense. 

(12) copy of the directive establishing a joint ad hoc board or committee 
shall be forwarded immediately upon issuance to the Assistant for Administration, 
a - the Secretary of Defense, with a notation to indicate the proposed date 
of dissolution. 


h. Submission of reports on boards and committees which are to be in existence for 
more than 6 months 

(13) Reports shall be furnished the Assistant for Administration, Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, on the following occasions: (1) upon establishment, (2) 
semiannually, covering activities and any changes in membership or function, 
and (3) upon date of dissolution. 

(14) Semiannual reports: 

(a) For each board or committee which is to be in existence for more than 6 
months, the Assistant for Administration, Office of the Secretary of Defense, will 
forward to the senior Department of Defense member, or his authorized repre- 
sentative, five copies of DD Form 297, Report of Boards and Committees, for 
completion. All items on the front of the report form shall be answered, and the 
original copy signed. The reverse side of the report form shall be completed when 
applicable. 

(6) The original and three copies of the report form shall be returned to the 
Assistant for Administration, Office of the Secretary of Defense, upon completion. 
One copy may be retained for board or committee use as desired. 

(c) If the board or committee to which the form is forwarded has been, or 
shall be, dissolved, the form may be used as a dissolution report. Attach a copy 
of the dissolution directive, if available. 


i. Dissolution of boards and committees 

(16) Upon dissolution of a board or committee (or termination of participation 
by the Department of Defense) a dissolution report will be submitted by the senior 
member of the board or committee, or his authorized representative, to the 
Assistant for Administration, Office of the Secretary of Defense, on DD Form 
297, Report of Boards and Committees. This report form shall be submitted in 
quadruplicate and will include copies of the dissolution letter and/or other docu- 
ments such as Executive orders, public acts, and Federal regulations. 

(17) Disposition of records: The location and disposition of the operating 
records of boards and committees shall be shown on all dissolution reports. If 
there is no parent organization of the board or committee, the records should be 
forwarded to the Assistant for Administration, Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

(18) The records of dissolved boards and committees will be retained for 
reference until such time as they are transmitted to a record depository or to the 
National Archives. 
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Tue Deputy Secretary oF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., December 18, 1950. 


Memorandum for: The Secretaries of the Military Departments. 
The Deputy Secretary of Defense. 
The Assistant Secretaries of Defense. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
The chairmen of boards and committees, OSD. 
The directors of offices, OSD. 

Subject: Standard language for charters. 

The attached statement of standard language for charters or directives which 
establish joint boards, councils and agencies of the Department of Defense has 
been approved by the Management Committee. It is hereby issued as a standard 

uide to be used in submitting such new or revised charters or directives to the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense for approval. 

The memoranda of April 25, 1949 and May 10, 1949, which establish policies 
of the Secretary of Defense governing joint boards and committees, are hereby 
amended to provide that new or revised directives or charters submitted to the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense for approval generally conform to the standard 
format and language contained in the attached statement. 

Ropert A. Lovert. 


Enclosure. 


SuGGESTED STANDARD OUTLINE AND LANGUAGE FOR CHARTERS OF OSD Boarps 
AND AGENCIES 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Pursuant to the authority vested in the Secretary of Defense by the National 
Security Act of 1947, as amended, and in order more fully to define the authority 
and duties of the (Designation of Board) Board (hereinafter called the ‘““Board’’), 
established by (Reference to pertinent section of the National Security Act, other 
statutes, etc.), and to define the relationships of the Board with the Military 
Departments and other agencies of the Department of Defense, it is hereby 
directed as follows, effective as of the date of signature: 


II. MEMBERSHIP 


The Board shall be composed of a civilian Chairman appointed by — and 
an (designation of Departmental representatives) to be designated in each case 
by the Boawatusian of their respective Departments. The Secretary of each of 
the Military Departments shall also designate an alternate who shall be (designa- 
tion or description of alternate) of the Department and who, in the absence of his 
principal, shall act in his stead with plenary powers. The Chairman, with the 
approval of the Secretary of Defense, may appoint a Vice Chairman who shall, 
in the absence or disability of the Chairman, act for and exercise the powers of 
the Chairman. In the absence of the duly appointed Chairman and Vice Chair- 
man, the Secretary of Defense will designate a Boned member to act as Chairman. 


Ill. AUTHORITY 


A. Authority of the Board.—Within its jurisdiction as defined in the National 
Security Act of 1947, as amended, and as further defined in this directive, or as 
may be further directed by the Secretary of Defense, the Board shall be the 
principal agency of the Secretary of Defense responsible for performing the duties 
set forth in section IV below. As such, the Board is authorized, on matters within 
its jurisdiction, to issue directives in the name of the Secretary of Defense to 
implement the policies and decisions of the Board, and to supervise their execution. 
It shall not engage in administrative duties or in operations for which an agency 
- exists. 

B. Authority of the Chairman.—The Chairman of the Board shall, subject to 
the provisions of paragraph C of this section, have the power of decision in any 
matter falling within the jurisdiction of the Board on which the other members 
of the Board are not unanimous. 

The Chairman shall have authority to take executive action in consonance 
with approved plans, programs, and policies of the Board, and on those matters 
which do not require, or because of the exigencies of time, do not permit formal 
Board consideration. The Chairman of the Board may, without being relieved 
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of his responsibility therefor, perform any of his duties with or through the aid 
of such members or Officials of the Board as the Chairman may designate. 

The Chairman, subject to the policies prescribed by the Secretary of Defense, 
is authorized to establish such continuing or temporary committees, councils, 
and agencies as may be necessary to conduct studies, assemble information, make 
recommendations, and otherwise to assist in carrying out the responsibilities of 
the Board. 

C. Dissents from decisions of the Board.—With respect to any decision of the 
Board, a dissenting Board member may initiate, for submission by the Secretary 
of the Department represented by the member in question, an appeal therefrom 
to the Secretary of Defense. Prior notification of any such action shall be given 
to the Chairman and other members of the Board. In the event the Chairman 
is not in agreement with a unanimous decision of the Board, after prior notifica- 
tion to other members of the Board, he may present his recommendations to the 
Secretary of Defense. 





IV, DUTIES 


A. Duties of the Board.—Subject to the authority and direction of the Secretary 
of Defense, the Board shall perform the duties listed below in support of strategic 
and logistic plans and in consonance with guidance in those fields provided by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and in support of other Department of Defense programs. 
The Board will also perform such other duties as may be directed by the Secretary 
of Defense. 

The Board is specifically charged with providing, within its jurisdiction, such 
broad basic policies, plans, and programs as will enable the military departments 
to prepare and execute detailed policies, plans, and programs. 

B. Duties of the Chairman.—The Chairman of the Board shall be the principal 
adviser and assistant to the Secretary of Defense on (enumeration of principal 
functional areas) with which the Secretary of Defense may be js apelinr® 

The Chairman of the Board shall, with the advice and assistance of the staff, 
prepare policies, plans, and programs for presentation to the Board. 

The Chairman shall represent or arrange for representation of the Department 
of Defense before and with other governmental departments and agencies on 
all matters for which the Board has responsibility under the provisions of this 
directive. 

V. ADMINISTRATION 


The Secretary of Defense will provide the Chairman with such personnel, 
facilities, and other administrative services as he from time to time determines 
are required by the Chairman for the performance of the Board’s functions. 
Military personnel in approximately equal numbers shall be provided by each 
of the three military departments, in accordance with the needs of the Chairman 
as approved by the Secretary of Defense. Such military personnel shall be 
acceptable to, and, during their tours of duty with the Board, responsible to, the 
Chairman of the Board rather than to their own Department with respect to 
performance of duty and efficiency ratings. 

The Chairman, subject to the approval of the Secretary of Defense, shall 
provide for the internal organization and staffing of the Board and shall establish 
its rules of procedure. The staff of the Board shall be responsible to and shall 
function under the direction, supervision, and control of the Chairman. 

Committees, councils, and agencies operating within the jurisdiction of the 
Board will function under the authority, direction, and control of the 
Chairman of the Board. 

The Board shall meet at the call of its Chairman or at such times as it may fix, 
and the presence of — of the members, or their duly designated alternates, 
including one representative from each military department, shall constitute a 
quorum, 








VI. RELATIONSHIPS 


The Chairman, the Board, and the staff of the Board are authorized and 
expected to communicate directly and expeditiously with other agencies of the 
Secretary of Defense and the military departments and appropriate subdivisions 
thereof, concerning any matter within its jurisdiction and in which there exists a 
mutual interest or responsibility. 

The Board shall coordinate its efforts with all agencies within and outside the 
Department of Defense which have a mutual interest or responsibility with 
respect to any of its programs and will determine what formal concurrences, if 
any, are required. 
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Tue SecrRerary OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, April 25, 1949. 

Memorandum to: The Secretary of the Army. 

The Secretary of the Navy. 

The Secretary of the Air Force. 

Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Chairman, Munitions Board. 

Chairman, Research and Development Board. 

Chairman, Personnel Policy Board. 

Directors of Offices, Office of the Secretary of Defense. 
Subject: Establishment of joint boards and committees. 

The purpose of this memorandum is to establish a control over joint boards and 
committees in the National Military Establishment which (1) will prevent the 
establishment of unnecessary boards and committees, (2) eliminate duplication 
and overlapping between various committees, and (3) provide a central informa- 
tion point on all joint boards and committees. For this purpose, joint boards and 
committees are defined as those whose membership includes representation from 
the National Military Establishment, excluding intradepartmental boards and 
committees. 

The following policies will be observed: : 

(1) Joint boards and committees will be chartered only when the necessity 
therefor is clearly established. Boards and committees will not be approved unless 
it is clear that such board or committee is essential to the proper functioning of the 
National Military Establishment. 

(2) Charters, precepts, and terms of reference will be reviewed in order to insure 
that maximum economy of personnel and time, as well as funds, is being obtained. 

(3) Boards or committees which apparently duplicate the functions, authority, 
or interest of an existing agency will be approved only if the necessity therefor is 
clearly established. 

It shall be the responsibility of each department, board, or agency which desires 
a new or revised charter, precept, or terms of reference for committees, sub- 
committees, or panels, to coordinate such document with all interested depart- 
ments, boards, and agencies. Such charters, together with appropriate comments 
of other agencies, shall be submitted to the Secretary of Defense for approval and 
issue. 

By direction of the Secretary of Defense: 

Josepn T. McNARNEY, 
General, United States Air Force. 





Tus SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, May 10, 1949. 
Memorandum for: The Directors of Offices, Office of the Secretary of Defense. 
Chairman, Munitions Board. 
Chairman, Research and Development Board. 
Chairman, Personnel Policy Board. 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

1. It is the purpose of this directive to clarify certain provisions of the memo- 
randum of April 25, 1949, on the subject entitled “Establishment of Joint Boards 
and Committees’ and to provide an internal office procedure for review of 
charters, precepts, terms of reference, and other directives (hereinafter referred to 
collectively as “directives’’) establishing boards, councils, agencies, committees, 
subcommittees, or panels. 

2. The provisions of the April 25, 1949, memorandum apply to all boards, 
committees, subcommittees, and panels established within the National Military 
Establishment except intradepartmental boards and committees and subdivisions 
thereof and industry advisory committees of the Munitions Board. 

3. Directives shall be prepared by the originating department or board in final 
form, approved by the responsible official of the agency proposing the establish- 
ment and forwarded to the Administrative Office of the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense. 

4. The Administrative Office will review the proposed directive, secure any 
further clearances required, and obtain the approval or disapproval of the execu- 
tive secretary or other proper official of the Office of the Secretary of Defense, and 
return the directive to the originating department or board for appropriate dis- 
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position. The Administartive Office will also maintain a central record” of all 
boards and committees op intradepartmental) of the National Military 
Establishment, and that office is authorized to establish such reporting procedures 
as may be necessary to maintain this record on a current basis. 


By direction of the Secretary of Defense: 
Joserpu T. McNarney, 


General, United States Air Force. 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, May 18, 1950. 


Memorandum for: The Secretaries of the Military Departments. 
The Assistant Secretaries of Defense. 
The Chairmen of Boards, Staffs, and Committees, OSD. 
The Directors of Offices, OSD. 

Subject: Approval for establishment of joint ad hoc committees. 

The memoranda of April 25, 1949, and May 10, 1949, on the subject of establish- 
ment of joint boards and committees are hereby amended to provide that ad hoc 
joint boards or committees may be established without following the procedure 
for obtaining clearance as outlined in such memoranda. 4 

For this purpose, ad hoe boards and committees are defined as those temporary 
boards and committees which are established for a definite period of time, not to 
exceed 6 months. 

A copy of the directive establishing an ad hoc board or committee shall be 
forwarded immediately upon issuance to the Administrative Office, Office of the 
Secretary of Defense. 


By direction of the Secretary of Defense: 
JosepH T. McNarney, 


General, United States Air Force. 


Part I.—CoMMITTEES AND MEMBERSHIP 
A. INTERGOVERNMENTAL (UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN) 


Brazil-United States Defense Commission, Joint: 

A Maj. Gen. John L. McKee 

N Rear Adm. Milton E. Miles 

AF Maj. Gen. Robert L. Walsh 

For information: Col. Joseph W. Barron, USAF 
Permanent Joint Board on Defense, Canada-United States: 

A Maj. Gen. John L. McKee 

N Rear Adm. Milton E. Miles 

AF Maj. Gen. Robert L. Walsh 

For information: Col. J. O. Colonna, USA 
United States Section Canada—United States Military Cooperation Commission: 

Col. R. H. Wienecke 

N Capt. T. P. Wilson 

AF Col. F. G. Jamison 

For information: Lt. Col. R. M. Cram, USAF 
International Columbia River Engineering Board: 

DD _ Maj. Gen. George J. Nold, USA 

For information: Mr. George L. Beard 
Inter-American Defense Board, United States delegation: 

A Maj. Gen. John L. McKee . 

N Rear Adm. Milton E. Miles 

AF Maj. Gen. Robert L. Walsh 

For information: Lt. Col. Thomas W. Sharkey, USA 
International Hydrographic Bureau: 

DD _ Capt. Allen Hobbs, USN (retired) 

For information: Mr. Guillerm Medina 
Hydrography, Committee on: Pan American Institute: 

Capt. Allen Hobbs, USN (retired) 
For information: Mr. Guillerm Medina 
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Mexican-United States Defense Commission, Joint: 
Maj. Gen. John L. MeKee 

N Rear Adm. Milton E. Miles 

AF Maj. Gen. Robert L. Walsh 

For information: Capt. John P. McCleary, USAF 
Defense Planning Committee: 

A Lt. Col. Samuel McC. Goodwin 

N Col. Edward W. Durant, Jr., USMC 

AF Col. Willis F. Lewis 

For information: Capt. John P. McCleary, USAF 
International Scientific Radio Union: 

J Maj. Gen. George I. Back 

N Rear Adm. John R. Redman 

AF Maj. Gen. Raymond C. Maude 

For information: Mr. F. H. Dickson 
International Joint Commission, United States-Canada: 

DD Mr. Eugene W. Weber 

For information: Mr. Jesse B. Ellis 
International Souris-Red Rivers Engineering Board: 

DD Maj. Gen. George J. Nold 

For information: Mr. David 8. Jenkins 
International Waterton-Belly Rivers Engineering Board: 

DD Maj. Gen. George J. Nold 

For information: Mr. David 8. Jenkins 
International Passamaquoddy Engineering Board: 

DD Maj. Gen. George J. Nold 

For information: Mr. William R. Farley 
International Niagara Falls Engineering Board: 

DD Brig. Gen. Claude H. Chorpening 

For information: Mr. George L. Beard 
International St. John River Engineering Board: 

DD Mr. George L. Beard 

For information: Mr. Arvi O. Waananen é 
United States Delegation, Military Staff Committee, United Nations: 

d Lt. Gen., Willis D. Crittenberger, New York 

N Vice Adm. O. C. Badger, New York 

AF Lt. Gen. H. R. Harmon, New York 

For information: Capt R. W. Allen, New York 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
North Atlantie Council: 

Hon. Robert A. Lovett 

For information: Mr. Frank C. Nash, Col. Royden E. Beebe, Jr. 
North Atlantic Military Committee: 

Gen. Omar N: Bradley 

For information: Col. C. H. Donnelly, USA 
Military Representatives Committee: 

Gen. Omar N. Bradlev 

Vice Adm. Arthur C. Davis 

For information: Col. C. H. Donnelly, USA 
Standing Group, Military Committee: 

Gen. Omar N. Bradley 

Vice Adm. Arthur C. Davis 

For information: Col. C. H. Donnelly, USA 

Nore.—For general information on the activities of the standing group and its 

subcommittees, Col. C. H. Donnelly, USA, may be called. 
Air Navigation Committee: 

Col. George H. Sparhawk, USAF 
Commu nications-Flectronies Coordinating Committee: 

Capt. Edwin A. Taylor, USN 
Intellicence Committee: 

Col. Henry C. Abalt, USA 
Meteorolocical Coramittee: 

Lt. Col. Robert L. Sorey, USAF 
Publie Relations Policy Committee: 

Commander A. A. Allen 
fesearch and Development Committee: 

Lt. Col. Kent K. Parrot, USAF 
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Security Coordinating Committee: 
Commander Mark T. Little, USN 
Mieeer ea Policy and Coordination Committee: 
K. E. Baumeister, USAF 
Pen Group for Aeronautical Research and Development: 
For information: Dr. Theodore von Karman 
Canada-United States Regional Planning Group. 
Chiefs of Staff Committee: 
Gen. J. Lawton Collins 
N Admiral William M. Fechteler 
AF Gen. Hovt 8. Vandenberg a 
For information: Lt. Col. R. M. Cram, USAF 
Regional Planning Committee: 
A Col. Robert H. Wienecke 
N Capt. Thomas P. Wilson 
AF Col. F. G. Jamison 
For information: Lt. Col. R. M. Cram, USAF 
Joint United States-Canada Industrial Mobilization Planning Committee: 
DD Mr. John D. Small 
For information: Mr. Edward Mullins 
Air Standardization Coordinating Committee: 
DD Maj. Gen. M. R. Nelson 
For information: Col. Roy C. Heflebower, USAF 
Air Standardization Monitoring Committee: 
Col. Roy C. Heflebower, USAF 
International Radio Consultative Committee Preparatory Group: 
A Lt. Col. W. M. Lauterbach 
N Capt. John M. Grider 
AF Brig. Gen. Ivan L. Farman 
For information: Florence A. Trail 
United States-United Kingdom-Canada Military Information Board: 
Maj. Gen. A. R. Bolling 
N Rear Adm. Felix L. Johnson 
AF Maj. Gen. John A. Samford 
For information: Mr. Robert W. Shaw 


R. TECHNICAL, PROFESSIONAL, AND QUASI GOVERNMENTAL 


Note.—Wherever there is one listing only for a given committee, that indi- 
vidual or agency may be called for general information concerning the committee. 
Commission on Accreditation of Service Experience: 

OSD Maj. Gen. JOHN M. Devine 
Capt. John J. O'Donnell, USN 
A Col. 8. Y. MeGiffert 
N Commander W. A. Walker III 
AF Lt. Col. Henry J. Y. Moss 
For information: Floydine D. Miscampbell 
American Coordinating Committee on Corrosion. 
For information: BuShips 
American Gage Design Committee: 
A Col. William Darmody, Frankford Arsenal 
For information: Mr. A. 8. Best 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
Insulating Subcommittee of Rotating Machinery Committee: 
DD __ BuShips ’ 
Joint AIEE-NEMA Subcommittee on Carbon Brushes: 
DD _ BuShips 
Board of Governors, the American National Red Cross: 
OSD Mr. William C. Foster 
A Maj. Gen. George E. Armstrong 
N Rear Adm. Lamont Ay 
For information: Mr. Harold Starr 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers: 
Committees of the ASME are listed alphabetically in part II. 
For information: Army, extension 73919—Navy BuShips, extension 63345. 
American Society for Testing Materials: 
Committees of the ASTM are listed alphabetically in part IT. 
For information: Army, extension 73919—Navy BuShips, extension 63345. 
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American Standards Association, Inc.: 
Committees of the ASA are listed alphabetically in part IT. 
For information: Army, extension 73919—Navy BuShips, extension 63345. 
National Fire Protection Association 
Aviation and Airport Fire Protection Committee: 
DD Mr. Gifford T. Cook 
Executive Committee: 
DD Mr. Gifford T. Cook 
Committee on Aircraft Hangars: 
DD Mr. F. E. Rutt 
Committee on Piers and Wharves: 
DD Mr. W. D. Stump 
Committee on General Storage, NFPA: 
DD _ Lt. Comdr. Fred P. Bowser 
Committee on Code for Protection Against Lightning: 
Mr. John A. Batley, Jr. 
N Mr. Clairmont D. Friday 
For information: Mr. John A. Dickinson 
Committee on Hospital Operating Rooms: 
DD Lt. Allen W. Kenney, USN 
Committee on Foam: 
DD _ Dr. R. L. Tuve 
Committee on Vaporizing Liquid Extinguishing: 
DD Dr. R. L. Tuve 
Committee on Fire Prevention and Clean-up Campaign: 
DD Mr. O. J. Emory 
National Inventors’ Council: 
OSD Capt. George N. Robillard, USN 
A Maj. Gen. Kenneth Nichols 
N Rear Adm. Calvin M. Bolster 
AF Maj. Gen. Donald L. Putt 
For information: Mr. L. 8S. Hardland 
National Advisory Committee on Materials Handling: 
DD Mr. Edgar C. Seward 
Advisory Committee on Motor Vehicle Brake Research: 
DD Maj Edmund V. Normoyle 
Committee on Amplifiers, Sound Equipment Section, Radio & Television Manu- 
facturers Corp. of America, RCA: 
DD _ BuShips 
Institute of Radio Engineers, Radio Manufacturers Association Committee: 
DD Mr. John Hessel, Fort Monmouth, N. J. 
Society of Automotive Engineers: 
Committees of the SAE are listed alphabetically in part II 
For information: Army, extension 73919—Navy BuShips, extension 63345 
Radio Technical Commission for Aeronautics Assembly: 
A Maj. Emmett R. Reynolds 
N Lt. Comdr. H. L. Anderton 
AF Col. G. H. Sparhawk 
For information: Mr. L. M. Sherer 
Executive Committee: 
J Lt. Comdr. H. L. Anderton 
AF Col. G. H. Sparhawk 
For information: Mr. L. M. Sherer 
Radio Technical Commission for Marine Services: 
J Mr. A. R. Rasmussen 
Capt. D. J. McKenzie 
N Commander Robert M. Petty 
Lt. Comdr. T. W. Jones 
For information: Mr. Robert T. Brown 
General United States Commission on Safety at Sea: 
N Rear Adm. H. N. Wallin 
Capt. Allen Hobbs (retired) 
National Safety Council: ‘ 
Navy has representation on the following committees of NSC; for informa- 
tion concerning them call 
Naval Committee for Safety in National Defense Organizations: 
United States Naval Shipyards Safety Committee: 
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United Community Services of Washington, Health and Hospital Section: 
DD_ Capt. Robert W. Babione, USN 
Capt. C. R. Moon, USN 
National Defense, Committee on; United States Chamber of Commerce: 
A Maj. Gen. J. K. Christmas 
N Rear Adm. R. T. Cowdrey 
American Welding Society: 
Committees of the AWS are listed alphabetically in part II 
For information: Army, extension 73919—Navy BuShips 63345 
National Research Council: 
Committees of the NRC are listed alphabetically in part II 
For information: Mr. G. D. Meid 
Board of Consultants on Airfield Pavements: 
DD Lt. Col. E. D. Bauer 
American Concrete Institute, Committee 325, Structural Design of Concrete 
Pavements for Highways and Airports: 
DD Mr. Lawrence A. Palmer 
Valve Thread Standards Committee, Compressed Gas Association: 


, 


A Mr. Eugene Von Loesch 
N Mr. L. Allen Cook 
AF 


For information: Mr. Eugene Von Loesch 
Physical Testing Committee, American Leather Chemists Association: 
DD Mr. Charles Mann 
American Geographical Society—Medical Steering Committee of the Medical 
Geographical project: 
A Dr. Arthur B. Turner 
N Commander Robert Edwin Rock 
National Security Industrial Association 
Ordnance Advisory Committee: 
DD Rear Adm. M. F. Schoeffel, USN 
Packaging Advisory Committee: 
DD Vice Adm. C. W. Fox, USN 
For information: Mr. L. C. Heller 
Materials handling advisory committee: 
N Capt. Allan M. Gray 
AF Col. Rudolph Fink, Dayton, Ohio 
For information: Mr. Floyd B. T. Mvyhre 
Liaison Committee for American Association for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation: 
A Col. K. H. Hunter 
Lt. Col. Frank M. Davenport 
N Capt. G. Campbell 
Commander 8. D. Cutter 
AF Maj. Charles H. Swift 
Col. W. E. Rentz 
For information: Dr. Carl A. Troester, Jr. 


C. DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE MUNITIONS BOARD AREA (INCLUDING INDUSTRIAL 
MOBILIZATION) 
Munitions Board: 
BM Hon. John D. Small 
A Hon. Earl D. Johnson 
N Hon. Herbert R. Askins 
AF Hon. Roswell L. Gilvatrie 
For information: Maj. P. D. Cardin 
Munitions Board Industry Advisory Committees: 
For information: Mrs. Frances Ricks 
Aircraft Committee: 
DD Maj. Gen. Frederick R. Dent, Jr. 
Subcommittee on Production Programs and Industrial Planning: 
DD Mr. A. G. Nye, Jr. 
Subcommittee Preference List: 
DD Mr. A.G. Nye, Jr. 
Subcommittee on Suprlv and Maintenance Requirements: 
DD Mr. J.J. McElwee 
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Subcommittee on Design and Engineering: 
DD Maj. R. L. Young 
Subcommittee on Aircraft Ordinance and Armament: 
Maj. R. L. Young 
Subcommittee Air Force-Navy-Civil Aircraft Design Criteria: 
Maj. R. L. Young 
Subcommittee on Aeronautical Standards: 
Mr. Lloyd R. Worden 
Aluminum and Magnesium Committee: 
DD Dr. T. C. May 
Cataloging Agency. 
Committee on Federal Supply Classification: 
DD Mr. W. Shackley 
Committee on Cross Reference and Interchange Ability Data: 
DD Mr. George H. McGregor 
Committee on Departmental Coordinating Catalog Offices. 
Committee on Electronic and Electrical items: 
DD _ Mr. Harold Lewallen 
Committee on Operating Procedures and Forms: 
DD Mr. W. D. Fizer 
Committee on Production Scheduling: 
DD Mr. Julian H. Schlandecker 
Committee on Item Identification: 
DD Mr. W. R. Neagle 
Committee on Utilization of MBCA cataloging data. 
Committee on Education and Indoctrination: 
DD Mr. Harold P. Newson 
Cataloging Agency Advisory Group: 
DD Mr. G. W. Ritter 
Chemical Committee: 
DD Mr. Harold N. Vollrath 
Joint Electronics Committee: 
DD Maj. Gen. J. V. Matejka 
Copper and Copper Base Alloy Committee: 
DD Dr. Robert B. McCormick 
Additive Alloys Committee: 
DD Mr. Edwin J. Lintner 
Fibers Committee: 
Dr. A. G. Peterson 
Forest Products Committee: 
DD Mr. G. T. Olson 
Iron and Steel Committee: 
DD Dr. Richard 8. Cole 
Leather Committee: 
DD Dr. Arthur G. Peterson 
Military Materials and Products Requirements Committee, Joint: 
Commander W. 8. MacLeod 
National Industrial Reserve Review Committee: 
DD Maj. Gen. Frederick H. Dent 
Nonferrous Metals Committee: 
DD siODr. Robert B. McCormick 
Nonmetallic Minerals Committee: 
DD _ Dr. T. C. May 
Rubber Committee: 
DD _ Mr. Frederick D. Bates 
Standards Agency Advisory Group: 
DD Mr. Russell A. Moody 
Outline of Form Committee: 
DD _ Mr. Benjamin Rosenzweig 
Qualified Products List Committee: 
DD Mr.C. J. Eiwen 
Standard Drawing Practive Committee: 
DD Mr. C.C. Muller 
Stockpile Storage Committee: 
DD _ Mr. Ernest Crooks 
Textiles Committee: 
DD _iODr.«. A. G. Peterson 
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Petroleum Committee: 
DD Brig. Gen. A. H. Johnson 
Technical Subcommittee: 
DD Brig. Gen. A. H. Johnson 
ins mental Storkaite Committee: 
Mr. Nathaniel Knowles, Jr. 
Allocation and Rating Committee: 
D_ Mr. H. R. Austin 
Insurance Sates Board of: 
Mr. T. L. Kane 
Matériel Conservation Committee: 
DD Maj. Gen. Frederick H. Dent 
ower. Management Advisory Council: 
DD_ Rear Adm. Morton L. Ring 
Armed Forces Regional Councils: 
For information: Commodore William C. Wallace 
Armed Services Procurement Regulation Committee: 
MB Col. H. G. Fortune, USMC 
A Col. Albert Fregosi 
Col. Albert N. Hickey 
N Mr. Philip Caldwell 
Mr. M. H. Steger 
AF Mr. Ralph P. Dunn 
Mr. William Munves 
For information: Mr. A. B. Carter 
Armed Forces Housing Agency. 
Family housing council: 
MB Mr. Thomas P. Coogan 
A Mr. Michael E. Kalette 
N Mr. Stephen J. Angland 
AF Mr. Lauren R. Reynolds, Jr. 
For information: Mr. William F. Todd 


D. DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, RESEARCH, AND DEVELOPMENT 


Research and Development Board: 
OSD Hon. Walter G. Whitman 
A Hon. Earl D. Johnson 
Maj. Gen. Kenneth D. Nichols 
N Hon. John F. Floberg 
Rear Adm. Maurice E. Curts 
AF Hon. Roswell L. Gilpatric 
Maj. Gen. Laurence C. Craigie 
For information: Astrid W. Kraus 
Aeronautics Committee: 
Brig. Gen. O. S. Rolfe, Ft. Monroe, Va. 
N Rear Adm. L. ae Grant 
AF Brig. Gen. M. S. Roth 
For information: Mr. J. D. Redding 
Panel on Facilities: 
A Col. Martin G. Tieman 
N Commander T. R. Cooley 
AF Col. H. A. Boushey 
For information: Mr. Russell J. McCrea 
Panel on Aircraft Armament: 
Col. R. R. Studler 
N Capt. J. A. Japp 
AF _ Brig. Gen. Gordon A. Blake 
For information: Mr. Joseph C. Myers 
Panel on Aircraft Equipment: 
A Lt. Col. Jack Blades 
N Mr. J. E. Sullivan 
AF Col. Bruce B. Price 
For information: Mr. W. Art Mankey 
Panel on Aircraft Materials: 
Mr. J. E. Sullivan 
AF Lt. Col. M. E. Sorte 
For information: Mary M. Agnew 
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Panel on Piloted Aircraft: 
A Lt. Col. John W. Oswalt 
N Capt. F. E. Bardwell 
AF Col. Stanley R. Stewart 
For information: Mr. Thomas C. Muse 
Panel on Aircraft Propulsive Systems: 
N Capt. E. M. Condara 
AF Col. Paul F. Nay 
For information: Mary M. Agnew 
Atomic Energy Commission: 
A Brig. Gen. H. B. Loper 
N Rear Admiral C. M. Bolster 
AF _ Brig. Gen. James McCormack, Jr., Baltimore, Md. 
For information: Mr. David Z. Beckler 
Joint panel on technical objective 10-7 of the master plan: 
or information: Mr. David Z. Beckler 
Electronics Committee; 
Col. J. S. Willis 
N Capt. W. H. Beltz 
AF Col. D. P. Graul 
For information: Mr. Henry H. Randall 
Panel on acoustics: 
Mr. T. E. Headman 
N Commander R. W. Alexander 
AF Mr. C. W. Herr 
For information: Lt. Cmdr. C. L. Suggs 
Panel on electron tubes: 
A Mr. A. T. Ireland 
N Mr. R. W. Grantham 
AF Mr. H. V. Noble, Dayton, Ohio 
For information: Lt. Col. James D. De Marr 
Panel on Electronic Countermeasures: 
A Mr. T. P. Jaszezult 
N Commander Russell C. Sergeant 
AF Lt. Col. M. H. Mills 
For information: Mr. Sam K. Brown, Jr. 
Panel on Radar: 
A Lt. Col. C. E. Harrison 
N Mr. R. H. Jones 
AF Mr. H. B. Mulkey 
For information: Mr. Dayle O. Collup 
Panel on Communications: 
A Mr. Robert F. Brady 
N Commander Edgar C. Powers 
AF Lt. Col. C. A. Hinrichs 
For information: Mr. Richard Porter 
Panel on Components: 
A Mr. A. W. Rogers, Fort Monmouth 
N Mr. John N. Hall 
AF Mr. R. J. Framme, Dayton, Ohio 
For information: Mr. M. Barry Carlton 
Panel on Infrared: 
A Lt. Col. J. B. McNally 
N Lt. Comdr, W. A. Arthur 
AF Mr. F. M. Field 
For information: Mr. Gilbert Kelton 
Panel on Interference Reduction: 
A Mr. Maxmilian Ware 
N Mr. L. W. Thomas 
AF Mr. Frank M. Field 
For information: Lt. Col. James D. DeMarr 
Panel on Test Equipment: 
A Mr. Joseph C. Bowen 
N Mr. R. 8S. Baldwin 
AF Mr. H. B. Mulkey 
For information: Mr. Richard Porter 





Panel on Antennas and Propagation: 

A Mr. J. J. Kelleher 

N Mr. A. W. Andrews 

AF Maj. J. M. Ogas 

For information: Mr. Gilbert Kelton 
Ad Hoe Group on Electronics in Air Defense: 

A Lt. Col. Carolus A. Brown 

N Capt. D. C. Beard 

AF Col. Bruce K. Hollowa 

For information: Mr. Willie L Moore, Jr. 
Guided Missiles Committee: 

OSD Brig. Gen. Kenneth D. Nichols 

A Brig. Gen. Stanley R. Mickelsen 

N Rear Adm. G. B. H. Hall 

AF __ Brig. Gen. Donald N. Yates 

For information: Mr. Fred A. Darwin 
Panel on Aerodynamics and Structures: 

A Mr. C. L. Poor III, Aberdeen, Md. 

N Mr. Oscar Seidman 

AF Mr. David Shore, Dayton, Ohio 

For information: Mr. Charles L. Blake 
Panel on Countermeasures: 

A Lt. Col. C. E. Harrison 

N Lt. Col. E. 8. Maloney, USMC 

AF Mr. George gy tn sty Dayton, Ohio 

For information: Mr. George J. Garmirian 
Panel on Facilities: 

A Col. Martin G. Tieman 

N Commander E. P. Bonner 

AF Maj. Francis T. Boyle 

For information: Commander C. D. Mott, USN 
sens ‘es Guidance and Control: 


N Lt. Col. E. 8. Maloney, USMC 
AF Maj. Peter R. Murray, Dayton, Ohio 
For information: Mr. James O. Spriggs 
Panel on Launching and Handling: 
A Lt. Col. R. J. Walsh, Ar. 
N Lt. Comdr. J. B. Davis 
AF Lt. Col. L. C. Clausen, Dayton, Ohio 
For information: Mr. A. G. Waggoner 
Panel on Propulsion and Fuels: 
Dr. Colin M. Hudson 
N Commander K. C. Childers, Jr. 
AF Mr. Weldon Worth, Dayton, Ohio 
For information: Mr. A. G. Waggoner 
Panel on Target Drones: 
Lt. Col. Joseph P. D’Arezzo, Fort Monroe, Va. 
N Mr. Donald M. Thompson 
AF Col. Otto R. Haney, Dayton, Ohio 
For information: Col. John M. Herndon 
Panel on Test Range Procedures and Instrumentation: 
A Dr. Lewis A. Delsasso, Aberdeen, Md. 
ri Lt. Comdr. Kenneth W. Cramp 
A 
For information: Mr. James O. Spriggs 
Panel on Warheads and Fuzes: 
A Mr. H. 8. Beckman 
i: Lt. Comdr. John J. 8. Daniel 
A 











For information: Mr. George J. Garmirian 
Panel on Test and Trainin wos meg F 
Lt. Col. I. W. Cory ort Monroe, Va. 
N Lt. Comdr. K. W. Cram 


AF Mr. William Hampton, Deyten, Ohio 
For information: Lt. Col. T. A. Rodgers, USA 
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Human Resources Committee: 

A Col. Charles W. Hill 

N Rear Adm. J. F. Bolger 

AF Maj. Gen. E. 8. Wetzel 

For information: Dr. Aaron B. Nadel 
Panel on Human Engineering and Psychophysiology: 

A Col. Frederick A. Zehrer 

N Dr. William Berry 

AF Col. W. F. Grether, Dayton, Ohio 

For information: Dr. Aaron B. Nadel 
Panel on Human Relations and Morale: 

A Col. Charles W. Hill 

N Dr. H. E. Page 

AF Dr. Charles E. Hutchinson 

For information: Dr. Aaron B. Nadel 
Panel on Manpower: 

Mr. Harry I. Hadley 

N Capt. George E. Peckham 

AF Dr. Philip I. Sperling 

For information: Dr. Aaron B. Nadel 
Panel on Personnel: 

A Dr. Donald E. Baier 

N Dr. John T. Dailey 

AF Dr. Charles C, Limburg 

For information: Dr. Aaron B. Nadel 
Joint Panel on Training and Training Devices: 

A Col. Kelvin H. Hunter 

N Capt. E. K. Van Swearingen 

AF Maj. Paul E. Dittman 

For information: Dr. Aaron B. Nadel 
Ordnance Committee: 

= Brig. Gen. Leslie E. Simon 


AF Col. R. E. Jarmon 
For information: Mr. Edwin F. Sweetser 
Panel on Ammunition and Explosives: 
Col. C. H. M. Roberts 
N Capt. H. E. Baker 
AF Lt. P Gol. Samuel L. Brewer, Baltimore, Md. 
For information: Mr. Henry R. Kimble 
Panel on Vehicles: 
A Col. William A. Call, Detroit, Mich. 
N Col. K. H. Boyer, United States Marine Corps 
AF Maj. H. A. Miles, Dayton, Ohio 
For information: Mr. Melvin Bell. 
Panel on Guns: 
A Col. Rene R. Studler 
N Commander C. A. Dancy, Jr. 
AF Mr. Mario D’Ippolito 
For information: Mr. Melvin Bell 
Panel on Underwater Ordnance: 
A Mr. Harold W. Lieske 
N Commander Joseph C. Snyder 
AF Lt. Col. Walter P. Glover 
For information: Commander Horace E. Bent, United States Navy 
Panel on Ordnance Materials: 
A Mr. E. L. Hollad 
N Commander R. H. Alexander 
AF Mr. D. A. Shinn 
For information: Mr. Melvin Bell 
Panel on Fire Control: 
Dr. Wilhelm Jorgensen 
N Commander M. H. Rindskopf 
AF Mr. Palmer E. Koenig, Dayton, Ohio 
For information: Mr. Robert M. Yates 
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Medical Sciences Committee: 
A Col. William S. Stone 
N Rear Adm. B. Groesbeck, Jr. 
AF Col. A. P. Gagge 
For information: Dr. Thomas B. Spencer 
Panel on Shipboard and Submarine Medicine: 
ol. Charles B. Henry, Fort Monroe, Va. 
N Capt. O. E. Van Der Aue 
AF Maj. Joseph A. Connor 
For information: Dr. Thomas B. Spencer 
Panel on Military and Field Medicine: 
Col. Frederick J. Knoblauch 
N Capt. R. W. Babione 
AF Col. W. A. Carlson, Maxwell Air Force Base 
For information: Dr. Thomas B. Spencer 
Panel on Aviation Medicine: 
Lt. Col. Edgar A. Blair, San Antonio, Tex. 
N Capt. Leon D. Carson, Pensacola, Fla, 
AF Col. John M. Talbot, Baltimore, Md. 
For information: Dr. Thomas B. Spencer 
Panel on Psysiology: 
r. Austin Henschel, Lawrence, Mass. 
N Capt. Ashton Graybiel, Pensacola, Fla. 
AF Dr. Robert T. Clarke, Jr., San Antonio, Tex. 
For information: Dr. Thomas B. Spencer 
Joint Panel on Medical Aspects of Atomic Warfare: 
A Col. John R. Wood 
N Capt. Van Collier Tipton 
AF Col. H. R. Blount, Dayton, Ohio 
For information: Dr. Thomas B. Spencer 
Special Committee on Technical Information: 
A Col. Lewis 8. Griffing 
N Dr. Emanuel R. Piore 
AF Dr. Albert E. Lombard 
For information: Mr. L. Neilson Blackford 
Geophysics and Geography Committee: 
A Col. Cary J. King, Jr. 
N Capt. Allen Hobbs 
AF _ Brig. Gen. W. O. Senter 
For information: Mr. J. E. Gillis, Jr. 
Panel on Atmosphere: 
A Mrs. Frances L. Whedon 
N Capt. W. R. Franklin 
AF Col. B. G. Holzman 
For information: Mr. J. E. Gillis, Jr. 
Panel on Arctic Environments: 
A Lt. Col. A. H. Lahlum, Wilmette, Il. 
N Commander J. E. Gibson 
AF Maj. Victor M. Genez 
For information: Mr. James E. Gillis, Jr. 
Panel on Cartography and Geodesy: 
A Col. F. B. Hall 
N Lt. Comdr. R. H. De Lancie 
AF Maj. J. J. Pellegrini, Baltimore, Md. 
For information: Mr. James F. Gillis, Jr. 
Panel on Desert and Tropical Environments: 
Dr. Peveril Meigs 
N Dr. L. O. Quam 
AF Maj. V. M. Genez 
For information: Mr. James E. Gillis, Jr. 
Panel on Geographic Research Techniques: 
Dr. Hoyt Lemons 
N Miss Evelyn L. Pruitt 
AF Maj. August F. Siemon 
For information: Mr. James E. Gillis, Jr. 
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Panel on Gecleay: 
A Mr. Edward B. Burwell 
N Mr. Gordon G. Lill 
AF Mr. Colver R. Briggs 
For information: Mr. James E. Gillis, Jr. 
Panel on Geomagnetism and Electricity: 
A Mr. Harold Lieske 
N Mr. J. H. Blythe 
AF Mr. Charles F. Yost 
For information: Mr. James E. Gillis, Jr. 
Panel on Hydrology: 
Mr. A. L. Cochran 
N Mr, D. A. Kendall 
AF Dr. Woodrow C. Jacobs 
For information: Mr. James E. Gillis, Jr. 
Panel on Omepnereeny ; 
A Mr. Joe R. Cloyd, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
N Dr. John N. Adkins 
AF Lt. Col. Paul E. Worthman, Boston, Mass. 
For information: Mr. James E. Gillis, Jr. 
Panel on Seismology: 
A Mr. M. D. Kirkpatrick 
N Dr. John N. Adkins 
AF Lt. Col. Paul E. Worthman, Boston, Mass. 
For information: Mr. James E. Gillis, Jr. 
Panel on Soil Mechanics: 
A Mr. T. A. Middlebrooks 
N Dr. Carl O. Alexis 
AF Dr. C. E. Molineux, Boston, Mass. 
For information: Mr. James E. Gillis, Jr. 
Equipment and Supplies Committee: 
A Mr. William J. New 
N Capt. W. A. Dolan, Jr. 
AF Mr. John B. Johnson, Dayton, Ohio 
For information: Mr. E. ®ryan Williams 
Panel on Clothing and Personal Equipment: 
A Dr. 8. J. Kennedy 
N Mr. T. J. Seery 
AF Mr. D. B. Huxley, Dayton, Ohio 
For information: Mr. E. Bryan Williams 
Panel on wie. Equipment: 
A t. ol. E. L. Green 
N Mi. rs = Whitney 
AF Mr. C. A. Maple, Dayton, Ohio 
For information: Mr. E. Bryan Williams 
Panel on Food: 
Dr. D. K. Tressler, Chicago, IIl.: 
N Dr. J. A. Clague 
AF Dr. Harry C. Dyme, Dayton, Ohio 
For information: Mr. E. Bryan Williams 
— on Heavy Equipment and Engineering Construction: 
Mr. J. W. Moss 
N Commander F. F. Kravath 
AF Lt. Col. L. R. Anderson 
For information: Mr. E. Bryan Williams 
Panel on Mechanical Equipment: 
A Lt. Col. T. R. Demery 
N Mr. R. M. Alexander 
AF Lt. Col. L. R. Anderson 
For information: Mr. E. Bryan Williams 
Panel on Service Equipment: 
A Mr. W. a Woollard 
N Mr. R. W. Collison 
AF Dr. Fred W. Berner, Dayton, Ohio 
For information: Mr. E. Bryan Williams 
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——? Organic and Fibrous Materials: 


N Dr. Lewis Larrick 

AF Mr. W. A. Corry, Dayton, Ohio 

For information: Mr. E. Bryan Williams 
Panel on —— a and aa 

A h = 


N Mr. J. D. Studley 
AF Mr. A. J. Bienfang, Dayton, Ohio 
For information: Mr. E. Bryan Williams 
Panel on ry, and Optics: 
A . K. Kaprelian, Fort Monmouth, N. J. 
N Le ‘Comdr. P. N. ‘Sands 
AF Maj. J. J. Pelle 
For information: Mr. E. ‘iow Williams 
Chemical Warfare Committee: 
A Maj. Gen. E. F. Bullene 
N Rear Adm. R. E. McShane 
AF Col. Hugh O. McTague 
For information: Dr. H. N. Worthley 
Panel on Chemical Warfare Programs: 
A Col. Fred J. Delmore, Edgewood, Md. 
N Capt. C. H. Coggins 
AF Lt. Col. Seth A. Mize 
For information: Mr. Paul Kopp 
Fuels and Lubricants Committee: 
A Mr. N. L. Klein 
N Capt. W. C. Latrobe 
AF Maj. Robert J. Burger 
For information: Mr. Donald B. Brooks 
Panel on Fuels for Air-Breathing Power Plants: 
A Mr. Harold A. Stiles 
N Lt. Comdr. E. B. Monteath 
AF Mr. G. L. Wander, Dayton, Ohio 
For information: Mr. Donald B. Brooks 
Panel on Lubricants: 
Mr. N. L. Klein 
N Dr. W. A. Zisman 
AF Mr. J. C. Mosteller, Dayton, Ohio 
For information: Mr. Eugene L. Klein 
Panel on Fuels Requiring Oxidizers: 
Dr. C. M. Hudson 
N Dr. E. H. Seymour 
AF Mr. M. P. Dunman, Dayton, Ohio 
For information: Mr. Eugene L. Klein 
Panel on as for the Distribution of Fuels and Lubricants: 
A r. J. C. Blake 
N Mr. T. A. Werkenthin 
AF Mr. E. W. Murr, Dayton, Ohio 
For information: Mr. Robert A. Ide 
Navigation Technical Group: 
A Lt. Col. Carolus A. Brown 
N Capt. L. F. Dodson 
AF Col. Donald T. Graul 
For information: Mr. Fred L. Jessee 
Biological Warfare Committee: 
A Maj. Gen. E. F. Bullene 
N Rear Adm. J. A. Snackenberg 
AF Col. Hugh O. McTague 
For information: Mr. Howard I. Cole 
Panel on Man: 
N Capt. M. J. Hantover 
AF Col. Fratis L. Duff 
For information: Mr. Edward Wetter 
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Panel on Animals: 
A Col. Raymond Randall, Camp Detrick, Md. 
N Dr. Roger D. Reid 
AF Maj. Jack H. Hempy 
For information: Mr. Edward Wetter 
Panel on Crops: 
A Dr. H. I. Stubblefield 
N Dr. E. F. Davis 
AF Maj. G. E. Davis 
For information: Mr. Edward Wetter 
Panei on Protection: 
A Dr. Bernard Berger, Edgewood, Md. 
N Commander T. W. McConville 
AF Col. Fratis L. Duff 
For information: Mr. Edward Wetter 
Panel on Dissemination: 
A Col. William R. Currie, Edgewood, Md. 
N Commander I. K. Blough 
AF Maj. H. A. Templeton, Dayton, Ohio 
For information: Mr. dward Wetter 
Panel on Intelligence: 
A Lt. Col. L. C. Miller 
N Capt. J. M. Bachulus 
AF Maj. G. E. Davis 
For information: Mr. Edward Wetter 
Materials, Committee on: 
For information: Mr. John H. Garrett 
Panel on Metals and Minerals: 
For information: Mr. John H. Garrett 
Panel on High Polymers: 
' » For information: Mr. John H. Garrett 
Committee on Chemicals and Specialty Materials: 
For information: Mr. John H. Garrett 


E, ALL OTHER DEPARTMENTS OF DEFENSE 


Note.—To aid in determining the organization to which a board or committee 
reports, classification ‘‘E’’ has been divided into the following 10 subclassifications 
and the applicable boards or committees have been listed under each one. Each 
subclassification has been assigned, in addition to the letter ‘‘E’’, an identifying 
number followed by a decimal. The board or committee number follows the 
subclassification identification. 


El1___._.._.__. Office of the Secretary of Defense 
E2__........ Joint Chiefs of Staff 

E3___....... Departments of the Army-Navy-Air Force 
RECT Departments of the Army and Navy 
E5__._..._.... Departments of the Army and Air Force 
E6__._.._..._. Departments of the Navy and Air Force 
EB Department of the Army 

E8__........ Department of the Navv 

E9____._..__ Department of the Air Force 

Pe ous All Others 


El, Office of the Secretary of Defense 


Armed Forces Policy Council: 
OSD Hon. Robert A. Lovett 
Hon. William C. Foster 
JCS Gen. Omar N. Bradley 
A Hon. Frank Pace, Jr. 
Gen. J. Lawton Collins 


N Hon. Dan A. Kimball 
Adm. William M. Fechteler 
AF Hon. Thomas K. Finletter 


Gen. Hoyt 8. Vandenberg 
For information: Brig. Gen. Marshall 8. Carter, USA 
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Defense Management Committee: 
OSD Hon. Karl R. Bendetsen, Acting Chairman 
A Hon. Karl R. Bendetsen 
N Hon. Francis P. Whitehair 
AF Hon. Roswell L. Gilpatrie 
For information: Mr. Elmer P. Wohl 
Military Liaison Committee to the AEC: 
OSD Hon. Robert LeBaron 


A Brig. Gen. Herbert B. Loper 
Maj. Gen. 8. R. Mickelsen 
N Rear Adm. Frederic 8. Withington 


Capt. James 8S. Russell 
AF Maj. Gen. James E. Briggs 
Maj. Gen. H. G. Bunker 
For information: Capt. Raymond P. Hunter, USN 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense](Manpower_and} Personnel) 
Manpower and Personnel Council: 
s Hon. Anna M. Rosenberg 





A Hon. Earl D. Johnson 
ae Hon. Francis P. Whitehair 





For information: Brig. Gen James F."Collins, USA 
Civilian Personnel Policy AdvisoryjCouncil: 

OSD Mr. Leon L. Wheeless 

A Mr. Hal J. Wright 

N Rear Adm. Wesley McL. Hague 

AF Mr. John A. Watts 

For information: Lt. G. A. Rhine, USN 
Military Personnel Policy Advisory Council: 

Brig. Gen. John A. Dabney, USA 

A Lt. Gen. Anthony C. McAuliffe 

N Vice Adm. Laurance T. DuBose 

AF Lt. Gen. Laurence 8. Kuter 

For information: Lt. G. A. Rhine, USN 
Commander on Armed Forces Education Program: 

ODS Maj. Gen. John M. Devine ; 

A Col. Otis McCormick ; 

N Commander W. A. Walker III 

AF Lt. Col. Henry J. Y. Moss 

USMC Col. H. D. Adams 

For information: Mrs. Rosemary G. Parkin 
Department of Defense Committee on Educational Liaison: 

OSD Capt. J. J. O’Donnell, USN 

A Lt. Col. E. 8. Hampton 

N Commander J. N. McDonald 

AF Lt. Col. J. M. Murphy 

USMC Col. C. H. Cox 

For information: Mrs. Rosemary G. Parkin ; 
Armed Forces Examining Stations Policy Board: : 

OSD Mr. Ralph P. Sollott 

A Maj. Gen. William E. Bergin 

N Rear Adm. Roland N. Smoot 

AF Brig. Gen. Gabriel P. Disosway 

USMC Maj. Gen. W. W. Wensinger 

For information: Mr. Ralph P. Sollott 
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Reserve Forces Policy Board: 

OsD Mr. Charles H. Buford 

A Hon. Earl D. Johnson 
Maj. Gen. Lawrence C. Jaynes 
Maj. Gen. Leo M. Kreber, NGUS, Camp Polk, La. 
Maj. Gen Jim Dan Hill, NGUS, Superior, Wis. 
Maj. Gen. Julius O. Adler, ORC, New York, N. Y. 
Maj. Gen.. Hugh M. Milton, USA 

N Hon. Francis P. Whitehair 
Rear Adm. William K. oa USN 
Commodore J. B. Lynch, US R, Arlington, Va. 
Capt. ag A. Parkinson, USNR, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Brig. Gen. Melvin J. Maas, USMCR, Silver Spring, Md. 
Col. Charles H. Cox, USMCR 

Rear Adm. James A. Hirshfield, USCG 


AF 
Brig. Gen Harlan C. Parks, USAF, Bolling Field 
Brig. Gen. Everett R. Cook, USAFR, Memphis, Tenn. 
Brig. Gen. Chester E. McCarty, USAFR, Portland Oreg. 
Brig. Gen. Errol H. Zistel, ANGUS, Lockbourne AFB Ohio 
Brig. Gen. Oliver H. Stout, ANGUS, Indianapolis, Ind. 
For information: Lt. Comdr. O. L. Woodbury, Jr. 
Joint Advisory Panel on ROTC Affairs: 
A Lt. Col. James F. Pearsall 
N Commander Ernest H. Dunlap 
AF Mr. Robert M. Thurston 
For information: Lt. Col. James M. Trail 
Reserve Forces Facilities Committee: 
Co]. Frank Collins, Jr. 
A Col. William A. Carter, Jr. 
N Capt. W. C. Hughes 
AF Lt. Col. G. T. Buckner 
For information: Col. Frank Collins, Jr. 
State Reserve Facilities Boards: 
For information: Lt. Comdr. Rufus W. Peckham 
Armed Forces Medica) Policy Council: 
OSD Dr. Melvin A. Casbarg 





A Maj. Gen. George E. Armstrong 
N Rear Adm. H. Lamont Pugh 
AF Maj. Geo. Harry G. Armstrong 


Isidor 8. Ravdin, M. D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Alfred R. Shands, Jr., M. D., Wilmington, Del. 
James P. Hollers, D. D. S., San Antonio, Tex. 
For information: Capt. Hilton W. Rose, USN 
Committee on Standardization of Medical Forms, Recording and Reporting 
Procedures in the Department of Defense: 
OSD Col. William W. Roe, Jr. 
A Mr. Eugene L. Hamilton 
N Capt. J. D. Viecelli 
AF Dr. H. M. C. Luykx 
For information: Mrs. G. F. Dulaney 
Committee on Professional Services: 
OSD Brig. Gen. Albert H. Schwichtenberg, USAF 
A Col. Warner F. Bowers 
N Capt. Charles G. McCormack 
AF Brig. Gen. Earl Maxwell 
For information: Col. Harry G. Moseley, USAF 
Committee on Physica] and Mental Standards: 
OSD Col. Sheldon 8S. Brownton 
A Col. Arthur Nylen 
N Capt. Robert Bell 
AF Col. John A. Schindler 
For information: Mrs. Helen C. Ryap 
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Committee ~*~ Whole Blood, Blood Derivatives and Plasma Expanders: 
OSD Brig. Gen. Albert H. Schwichtenberg 
A Col. John R. Wood 
N Capt. Lloyd R. Newhouser, Chelsea, Mass. 
AF Col. William D. Preston 
For information: Capt. Raymond W. Murray, USN 
Committee on Development of Uniform Hospital Standards and Administrative 
Procedures: 
OSD Brig. Gen. James O. Gillespie, USA 
Co]. Thair C. Rich, USA 
A Col. L. A. Potter 
N Capt. Charles G. McCormack 
AF Col. Phillip G. Fleetwood 
For information: Lt. Col. Frank K. Lawford, USA 
Committee on Hospital Expansion Planning: 
OSD Brig. Gen. James O. Gillespie. USA 
Co]. Thair C. Rich, USA 


A Col. C. F. St. John, USA 
Col. L. A. Potter 
N Capt. A. W. Ever 


Capt. M. K. Cureton 
AF Col. L. P. Veigel 
For information: Lt. Col. Frank K. Lawford, USA 
Public Relations Advisory Council: 
OSD Mr. Clayton Fritchey 
A Maj. Gen. Floyd L. Parks 
N ene Adm. Robert F. Hickey 
AF Brig. Gen. Sory Smith 
USMC Brig. Gen. J. C. McQueen 
For information: Mr. Philip F. Hines 
Armed Forces Chaplains Board: 
Maj. Gen. Roy H. Parker 
N Rear Adm. Stanton W. Salisbury 
AF Maj. Gen. Charles I. Carpenter 
For information: Sgt. Josephine R. Fabec, USAF 
—_ ate” on Accounting Policy and vuanee Procedures: 


r. H. W. Bordner 
z Me C. Howard Knapp 
N Mr. N. P. Cassid 


AF Mr. Philip F. Hilbert 
For information: Mr. H. W. Bordner 
Advisory Committee on rts Control and Statistical Reporting Standards: 
Os Mr. Foster fie 
RDB Mr. Francis J. Sette 
MB Mr. Robert C. Unkrich 
A Mr. W. O. Quade 
N Mr. Norwood P. Cassidy 
AF Col. G. 8. Bond 
For information: Mr. W. E. Conrad 
Armed Services Committee to the Advertising Council: 
A Lt. Col. L. E. Schlanser 
N Commander Robert Byrnes 
AF Col. Burton W. Armstrong, Jr. 
For information: Mr. Spencer R. Quick 
Department of Defense Concessions Committee: 
OSD Mr. J. Robert Loftis 


A Mr. James C. Cook 
Col. R. E. Bitner 
N Mr. Joseph 8. Davitt 


Mr. Charles Piozet 
AF Mr. Wesley D. Gray 
Col. George L. Bruber 
For information: Col. Ralph A. Glatt 
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Contract Finance Committee: 
OSD Mr. J. L. Brewer, Jr. 
Mr. John 8. Bachman 


A Maj. Gen. John K. Christmas 
Mr. C. Howard Knapp 

N Mr. N. P. Cassidy 
Mr. Philip Caldwell 

AF Mr. Chester D. Seftenberg 


Lt. Col. Christopher J. Karas 

MB Mr. T. A. Pilson 

For information: Mr. John 8. Bachman 
Military Traffic Service Advisory Council: 

OSD Mr. Kenneth L. Vore 

A Maj. Gen. Frank A. Heileman 

N Rear Adm. M. L. Royar 

AF Maj. Gen. William E Farthing 

MB Col. C. H. Voeller 

For information: Margaret M. Turner 
Rate and Rate Negotiation Committee: 

OSD Mr. le 8S. Newman 

A Col. Samuel R. Browning 

N Commander Pierce F. Quinlan, Jr. 

AF Lt. Col. Altho A. Allen 

For information: Helen A. Harrity 
Loading Rules Committee: 

OSD Mr. F. X. Dunleavy 


A Lt. Col. Maurice A. Hoard 
N Lt. Robert L. Westdahl 
AF Maj. Stanley W. Plate 


For information: Wanda E. Jones 
Industry Advisory Committee on Traffic Matters: 
OSD Mr. F. X. Dunleavy 
For information: Wanda E. Jones 
— of Defense Efficiency Awards Council: 


OSD 
A 


N 
AF 
For information: Mr. Robert I. Biren 
Military Pay and Allowance Committee: 
A Maj. D. F. Lepera 
N Lt. Comdr. P. M. Lindsay 
Lt. Comdr. William E. Neely 
AF Maj. N. H. Carpenter 
USMC Lt. Col. Thomas J. Chandler 
For information: Mr. Maurice H. Lanman, Jr. 
en Osb Col Committee: 
Col. Sidney 8S. Rubenstein 
Col. E. A. Williams 
N Lt. Col. T. R. Belzer, USMC 
AF Col. George L. Gruber 
For information: Commander R. G. Bienvenu 


E2. Joint Chiefs of Staff 

Joint Chiefs of Staff: 

JCS Gen. Omar N. Bradley, USA, Chairman 

A Gen. J. Lawton Collins 

N Admiral William M. Fechteler 

AF Gen. Hoyt 8. Vandenberg 

For information: Rear Adm. W. G. Lalor, USN](Ret.) 
Joint Communications— Electronics Cuchalaned 

Rear Adm. John R. Redman, USN, Chairman 

A Maj. Gen. G. I. Back 

N Capt. W. B. Goulett 

AF Maj. Gen. R. C. Maude 

For inbirmatben Capt. T. A. Smith,” USN 

Maj. L. W. Graff, USA 
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Aids to Navigation Panel: 
A Mr. N. A. Abbott 
N Commander J. L. Nielsen 
AF Col. G. H. Sparhawk 
For information: Maj. Dave C. Tansel, USAF 
Call Signs Panel: 
A Maj. E. R. Reynolds : 
N Commander W. K. Schafer 
AF Lt. Col. J. E. Hannah 
For information: Maj. E. A. Doran, USA 
Communications Circuit Engineering Panel: 
A Lt. Col. William C. Golladay 
N Commander Guy M. Neely (Ret.) 
AF Maj. Dennis V. Neill & 
For information: Lt. Joseph C. Rhodes, USN 4 
Communications Equipment Panel: 
A Lt. Col. B. A. Dever a 
N Commander E. C. Powers .. 
AF Lt. Col. E. L. Talley 
For information: Maj. Dave C. Tansel, USAF 
Coordinating Panel: 
A Lt. Col. H. W. Berry 
N Capt. H. M. 8. Gimber, Jr. 
AF Col. Gomer Lewis 
For information: Capt. T. A. Smith, USN 
Maj. L. W. Graff, USA 
Electronic Warfare Panel: 
A Lt. Col. E. N. Jenkins 
N Capt. K. M. Gentry 
AF Col. D. P. Graul 
For information: Maj. Dave C. Tansel 
Frequency Allocation Panel: 
A Lt. Col. W. M. Lauterbach 
N Capt J. M. Grider 
AF Maj R. G. Hall : 
For information: Maj. Dave C. Tansel 
Methods and Procedures Panel 
A Maj. Ottis A. Davis 
N Commander Guy M. Neely 
AF Lt. Col. Joseph E. Hannah 
For information: Lt. Joseph C. Rhodes, USN P 
Security and Cryptographic Panel: 4 
A Maj. Ottis A. Davis j 
t 
3 











N Commander Gifford Grange 
A Maj. John M. Anderson 
For information: Maj. E. A. Doran, USA 


Weather Security and Cryptographic Subpanel, Joint: e] 
Maj. William Minton 4 

N Commander Gifford Grange Bs 

AF Lt. Col. C. E. Roache 4 

For information: Maj. E. A. Doran, USA hs 
Standardization Panel: > Ss 
Mr. S. Silverman A 

N Commander E. C. Powers A 

AF Mr. H. B. Mulkey * 

For information: Maj. Dave C. Tansel a 5 
Nomenclature Subpanel: 2 
A Mr. G. E. Downer 5 


N Mr. Jacob Sacks é 
AF Maj. L. F. Boeckerman, Dayton, Ohio a 
For information: Maj. Dave C. Tansel 
Test Equipment Subpanel: 
A Mr. J. C. Bowen, Fort Monmouth, N. J. 
N Mr. L. Schlessinger 
AF Mr. H. B. Mulkey 
For information: Maj. Dave C, Tansel 
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Frequency Control Devices Subpanel: 
A Mr. E. W. Johnson, Fort Monmouth, N. J. 
N Mr. R. B. McDowell 
AF Mr. M. C. Spies 
Strategic Communications Plans Panel: 
A Col. William D. Hamlin 
N Capt. Thomas L. Greene 
AF Lt. Col. William V. Rettger 
For information: Lt. Joseph C. Rhodes, USN 
Tactical Communications Plans Panel: 
A Lt. Col. Wallace M. Lauterbach 
N Commander William E. Westhoff 
AF Lt. Col. Walter L. Coss 
For information: Lt. Joseph C. Rhodes, USN 
Warning and Target Information Panel: 
A Maj. H. 8. Lee 
N Commander R. W. Mehle 
AF Maj. L. 8. Norman 
For information: Maj. E. A. Doran, USA 
Recognition and Identification Subpanel, Joint: 
A Maj. D. W. Hancock 
N Commander F. A. Camp 
AF Maj. W. P. Martin 
For information: Maj. E. A. Doran, USA 
Wave Propagation Panel: 
A Mr. F. H. Dickson 
N Capt. J. M. Grider 
AF Mr. L. 8. F. Meaker 
For information: Maj. E. A. Doran, USA 
Communications Publications Panel: 
A Maj. Ottis A. Davis 
N Commander William E. Westhoff 
AF Maj. Robert J. Hennessey 
For information: Lt. Joseph C. Rhodes, USN 
Joint Intelligence Committee: 
JCS Brig. Gen. R. C. Partridge, USA (Joint Staff) 
A Maj. Gen. A. R. Bolling 
N Rear Adm. F. L. Johnson 
AF Maj. Gen. J. A. Samford ° 
For information: Col. C. R. Peck, USA 
Joint Technical Intelligence Subcommittee: 
A Col. L. R. Macadorn 
Col. J. D. Tolman 
N Commander C. L. Gilbert 
AF Col. J. G. Eriksen 
For information: Col. J. G. Eriksen 
Joint Logistics Plans Committee: 
JCS Rear Adm. Robert L. Campbell (Joint Staff) 
A Col. Lee A. Denson 
N Rear Adm. Elmer E. Yeomans 
AF Col. William T. Hudnell 
For information: Lt. Col. Thomas B. Wood 
Joint Meteorological Committee: 
J Col. Cary J. King, Jr. 
N Capt. Robert O. Minter 
AF Brig. Gen. William O. Senter 
For information: Lt. Col. Robert L. Sorey, USAF 
Climatology Subcommittee: 
Dr. H. Lemons 
N Lt. J. P. King 
AF Dr. W. C. Jacobs 
For information: Lt. Col. Robert L. Sorey, USAF 
7 Subcommittee: 
Capt. G. D. Dean 
N Capt. W. R. Franklin 
AF Maj. G. A. Guy 
For information: Lt. Col. Robert L. Sorey, USAF 
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Oceanography Subcommittee: 
N Commander 8. E. Wright 
AF Maj. R. L. Miller 
For information: Lt. Col. Robert L. Sorey, USAF 
Weather Communications Subcommittee: 
N Commander N. A. Lieurance 
AF Lt. Col. C. E. Roache 
For information: Lt. Col. Robert L. Sorey, USAF 
Weather Plans Subcommittee: 
Commander W. M. Carpenter 
AF Lt. Col. J. J. Slack 
For information: Lt. Col. Robert L. Sorey, USAF 
Joint Military Transportation Committee: 
A Maj. Gen. F. A. Heileman 
N Rear Adm. G. R. Cooper 
AF __ Brig. Gen. John P. Doyle 
For information: 
Lt. Col. Arthur C. Stone, Jr., USAF 
Lt. Col. Rene E. de Russy, USA 
Joint Munitions Allocation Committee: 
A Lt. Gen. T. B. Larkin 
N Vice Adm. F. 8. Low 
AF Lt. Gen. Orval R. Cook 
For information: Col. Edmund W. Miles, USAF 
Joint Strategic Plans Committee: 
JCS Maj. Gen. J. S. Bradley, USA (Joint Staff) 
A Col. P. D. Harkins 
N Rear Adm. A. A. Burke 
AF Maj. Gen. H. B. Thatcher 
For information: 
Lt. Col. J. E. Welch, USAF 
Lt. Comdr. B. R. Eggeman, USN 
Joint Strategic Survey Committee: 
Maj. Gen. Alonzo P. Fox 
N Rear Adm. Thomas H. Robbins, Jr. 
AF Maj. Gen. Elmer J. Rogers, Jr. 
For. information: Col. Erle F. Cress 


E3. Departments of the.Army, Navy, and Air Force 


Committee on Coordination of Army-Navy-Air Force Attaché Systems: 
A Col. Charles H. Ott 
N Capt. Charles J. Stuart 
AF Col. Emmett B. Cassady 
For information: Col. William W. Beverle 
Armed Forces Review Board for Government ee 
A Lt. Col. John A. Townley 
N Commander Judson L. Smith 
AF Capt. Frederic W. Trice 
USMC Maj. Joseph C. Schwalke 
For information: Frances L. Burgess 
Army-Navy-Air Force Personnel Security Board: 
A Col. H. W. Gorman 
N Lt. Comdr. P. W. Johnson, Jr. 
AF Lt. Col. C. G. Miles 
For information: Miss D. E. Hasenfus 
Industrial Employment Review Board: 
O Mr. J. Tenney Mason 
A Col. William A. Rounds (retired) 
N pow ge George L. Shane 
AF Col. Kenneth MacKenzie (retired) 


For information: Mr. J. Tenney Mason 
Armed Services Explosives Safety Board: 

A Col. Harold J. Conway 

N Capt. Bradford Bartlett 

AF Lt. Col. Leo M. O’Brien 

For information: Lt. Col. Leo M. O’Brien 
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Desdapment of Proposed Quantity-Distance Tables for Mass Detonating Ex- 
plosives: 
A Col. Harold J. Conway 
N Capt. Bradford Bartlett 
AF _ Lt. Col. Leo M. O’Brien 
For information: Dr. Ralph Ilsley 
Development of Standards for Explosives Safety at Piers and Wharves: 
A Lt. Col. Arthur L. Baker 
N Capt. Bradford Bartlett 
AF Lt. Col. Leo M. O’Brien 
For information: Mr. William M. Wiesenbe 
Development of Explosives Safety Standards for Meeting Solid and Liquid Fuels 
for Jet Propulsion and Guided Missile Propellants: 
A Dr. Colin M. Hudson 
N Capt. John Quinn 
AF Lt. Col. Leo M. O’Brien 
For information: Dr. Ralph Isley 
ae Standards for Mass-Detonating Explosives Versus Aircraft 
unways: 
A Col. Harold J. Conway 
N Mr. J. H. Gehring 
AF Lt. Col. Leo M. O’Brien 
For information: Dr. Ralph Iisley 
Interservice Sports Council: 
A Brig. Gen. C. W. Christenberry 
N Commander 8S. D. Cutter 
AF Col. B. E. Nowotny 
For information: Maj. Oscar W. Burford 
Armed Forces—National Research Council Vision Committee: 
A Dr. Harry F. Harlow 
N Capt. C. W. Shilling 
AF Col. V. A. Byrnes, Randolph Air Force Base 
For information: Dr. William Berry 
Directorate, Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency: 
A Col. Jenner G. Jones 
N Capt. Louis G. Jordan 
AF Col. John K. Cullen 
For information: Elise N. Hayes 
Armed Services Medical Matériel Standardization Committee: 
A Col. Melvin F. Everman 
N Capt F. W. Lepeska 
AF Col. H. B. Nelson 
For information: Lt. Ernest Sanders 
Key Rosters Sponsors Committee: 
A Dr. Marsh W. White . 
N Dr. Ralph M. Hogan 
AF Dr. Lynn E. Baker, Maxwell Air Force Base 
For information: Dr. Ralph M. Hogan 
Armed Services Patent Advisory Board: 
A Lt. Col. Willard J. Hodges, Jr. 
N Mr. Donald C. Snyder. 
AF Mr. Wade Koontz 
For information: Lt. Alva H. Bandy, USA 
Armed Services Board of Contract Appeals: 
A Mr. Joseph A. Avery 
N Mr. Robert H. Sproul 
AF Mr. Roswell M. Austin 
For information: Mr. J. Barry Cormany 
‘ine Joint Secretaries: 
A Hon. Frank Pace, Jr. 
N Hon. Dan A. Kimball 
AF Hon. Thomas K. Finletter 
For information: Mr. George A. Wyeth 
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Executive Directorate, Electronics Production Resources Agency: 
A Lt. Col. William F. Starr 
Lt. Col. Alexander M. Dickie 
N Commander Conrad W. Craven 
Capt. H. E. Thomas 
AF Lt. Col. William D. Ready 
Lt. Col. Carl B. Lindstrand 
For information: Capt. H. E. Thomas, USN 
Armed Services Medical ulating Office: 
A Lt. Col. Donald . Domina 
N Lt. Comdr. C. L. Crawford 
AF Maj. Thomas J. Reese 
For information: Commander Charles L. Crawford 
Executive Directorate, Aircraft Production Resources Agency: 
Col. Richard Danek 
N Capt. Roy Jackson, Dayton, Ohio 
AF _ Brig. Gen. Kern Metzger, Dayton, Ohio 
For information: Mr. John F. Jordan 
Directorate, Armed Services Petroleum Purchasing Agency: 
A Maj. Gen. say A. Horkan 
N Rear Adm. M. A. Royar 
AF Maj. Gen. William E. Farthing 
For information: Capt. I. N. Tripi, USN 
Armed Forces Special Weapons Project: 
A Brig. Gen. Herbert B. Loper 
N Rear Adm. William K. Mendenhall 
AF _ Brig. Gen. Alvin R. Luedecke 
For information: Lt. Col. Joseph A. Patalive 
Panel on Radiological Instruments: 
A Dr. Richard A. Weiss, Evans Signal Laboratory 
N Mr. Adolph Lovoff 
AF Lt. Col. Robert D. Bowers 
For information: Maj. John d’H. Hord 
Panel on Radiological Defense Training: 
A Lt. Col. Robert P. Young 
N Capt. George R. Wilson 4 
AF Col. Hershell E. Parsons j 
For information: Lt. Col. Harold C. Boehm . 
Sandia Weapons Development Board: 
A For information: 
N For information: 
AF For information: 
Board of Governors, Armed Forces Institute of Pathology: 
A Maj. Gen. George E. Armstrong 
N Rear Adm. H. Lamont Pugh 
AF Maj. Gen. H. G. Armstrong 
For information: Col. R. G. Prentiss, Jr. 
Advisory Council, Armed Services Technical Information Agency: 
A Lt. Col. Robert E. Huneycutt 
N Dr. Randal M. Robertson 
AF Col. Charles G. Kirk, Baltimore, Md. 
For information: Maj. James L. Ferguson, Baltimore, Md. 
Armed Services Electro-Standards Agency, Fort Monmouth, N. J.: 
For information: Call the following: 
A Lt. Col. C. R. Dunlap 
N Mr. Elsworth Seaman 
AF Col. Hugh H. Master 
Armed Services Electron Tube Committee: 
A Mr. John F. Hanley, Evans Signal Laboratory 
N Mr. Robert W. Grantham 
AF Mr. Rex 8. Whitlock, Dayton, Ohio 
For information: Mr. James W. Haddock, Fort Monmouth, N. J. 
Receiving Tube Subcommittee: 
For information: Frances R. Darne 
Indicator and Pick-up Subcommittee 
For information: Frances R. Darne 
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Power and Gas Tubes Subcommittee: 

For information: Frances R. Darne 
Microwave Tubes Subcommittee 

For information: Frances R. Darne 
Mechanical Standardization Subcommittee: 

For information: Frances R. Darne 
Semiconductor Electron Devices Subcommittee: 

For information: Frances R. Darne 
Radiac Subcommittee: 

For information: Frances R. Darne 
Committee on Sampling Procedure: 

For information: Frances R. Darne 


E4, Departments of the Army and Navy 


Joint Army-Navy fuze committee: 
Col. J. A. Ulrich 

N Mr. D. E. Sanford 

For information: Mr. Anton H. Erickson 
Fuze Explosive Components Subcommittee: 

A Mr. D. E. Seeger, Picatinny Arsenal 

N Dr. A. E. Robertson 

For information: Mr. A. B. Dietemann 
Fuze Laboratory Tests Subcommittee: 

A Mr. John H. Melvor, Picatinny Arsenal 

N Mr. Anton H. Erickson 

For information: Mr. Anton H. Erickson 
Projectile, Mortar and Rocket Fuze Subcommittee 

A Mr. R. G. Jackson, Picatinny Arsenal 

N Mr. R. B. Stevens 

For information: Mr. Anton H. Erickson 
Bomb and ae Fuzes Subcommittee: 

A Ir. C. J. Apolenis, Frankford Arsenal 

N Mr. K. L. Baker 

For information: Mr. Anton H. Erickson 
Guided Missile Fuze Subcommittee: 

, Maj. R. D. Baer 

N Mr. A. J. Wadman 

For information: Maj. R. D. Baer 
Fuze Field Tests Subcommittee: 

A Mr. John H. Melvor, Picatinny Arsenal 

N Mr. Vernon M. Korty 

For information: Mr. Dale D. Kerstetter 


E5. Departments of the Army and Air Force 


Military Amateur Radio System Advisory Committee: 
OSD Maj. Robert A. Wood 
A Col. William D. Hamlin 
AF Maj. Gen. Edmund C. Lynch 
For information: Capt Lester A. Peterson 
Army-Air Force Joint Welfare Board: 
A Lt. Gen. Raymond 8. McLain 
AF Lt. Gen. Charles B. Stone 
For information: Col. Harry R. Smith, United States Air Force 
Board of Directors, Army-Air Force Civilian Welfare Fund: 
A Mr. H. J. W right 
AF Mr. John A. Watts 
For information: Carolyn L. McGowan 
Army-Air Force Wage Board: 
A Mr. H. J. Wright 
Mr. Robert F. Jacobs 
Mr. George W. DeCamp 
AF Mr. John A. Watts 
Col. William E. Buck, Jr. 
Mr. Frederick R. Taylor 
For information: Mr. Raymond J. Braitsch 
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Army-Air Force Medical Equipment Survey Committee: 
A Col. John J. Pelosi 
AF Lt. Col. Gordon 8. Kjolsrud 
For information: Mr. Wilbur J. Balderson 
Advisory Council to the Secretaries of Army and Air Force on Recruiting, Public F 
Relations, and Advertising Program: . 
A Maj. Gen. Floyd L. Parks ; 
AF _ Brig. Gen. Gabriel P. Disosway 5 
For information: Lt. Col. Frederick D. Blanchard a 
Joint Postal Policy Board: 2 
Col. Raymond E. Stone, Jr. d 
AF Col. Kenneth E. Thiebaud 5 
For information: Capt. Kent M. McKusker 
Joint Army-Air Force Master Menu Board: 
A Lt. Col. Joseph 8S. Kujawski 
AF Lt. Col. Phillip J. Teusink 
For information: Joan C. Niland 
Joint Council, Army and Air Force Chaplains Fund: 


Maj. Gen. Roy H. Parker i 

AF Maj. Gen. Charles I. Carpenter a 

For information: Col. Edwin L. Kirtley, USA : 
Army and Air Force Clemency and Parole : : 
Maj. Gen. Hubert D. Hoover 4 

AF Col. John M. Burnside yi 
For information: Maj. William T. Riley, Jr., USA i, 


E6. Departments of the Navy and Air Force 


Note at present. 
E7. Department of the Army 


Quartermaster Corps Technical Committee: 
A Lt. Col. Vernon L. Lewis 
N Lt. William K. Woodard 
AF Lt. Col. John L. sa Jr. 
For information: Mr. Carl F. Filter 
Corps of Engineers Technical Committee: 
A Lt. Col. John R. Oswalt, Jr. 
N Lt. Comdr. Robert C. Bailey 
AF Lt. Col. Lyndon R. Anderson 
USMC Lt. Col. James W. Love 
For information: Mr. T. Emmett Thomas 
S‘gnal Corps Technical Committee: : 
A Col. Cary J. King, Jr. 
N Commander Edgar C. Powers 
AF Lt. Col. Lloyd C. E. Urquhart 
For information: Mr. Carl F. Stoneburner 
Transportation Corps Technical Committee: 
A Maj. Thomas E. Marfing 
N Capt. Joseph W. Callahan 
AF Mr. Louis C. Evans 
For information: Mr. Laurence T. Fleming, Lee Hall, Va. 
Ordnance Corps Technical Committee: 
A Brig. Gen. Leslie E. Simon 
N Capt. W. T. Nelson 
AF Col. R. E. Jarmon 
For information: Lt. Col. Charles L. Simpson 
Chemical Corps Technical Committee: 
Maj. Thomas E. Marfing 
N Commander I. K. Blough 
AF Lt. Col. D. H. Siegfrie 
For information: Dr. T. 8. Eckert, Army Chemical Center, Md. 
Army Medical Service Technical Committee: 
A Col. W. T. O’ Reilly 
N Lt. Ernest Sanders 
AF Col. Howard B. Nelson 
For information: Lt. Col. Charles Lonero 
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National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice: 
A Hon. Earl D. Johnson 
AF _ Brig. Gen. Gabriel P. Disosway 
For information: Col. James F. Strain 
Arctic Ionospheric Advisory Committee: 
A Mr. George D. Lukes, Ft. Monmouth, N. J. 
N Mr. Harry N. Harrison 
AF Dr. P. B. Taylor, Dayton, Ohio 
For information: Dr. A. G. MeNish 
Usually traveled Route Committee: 
A Col. 8. R. Brownin 
Lt. Co}. E. D. K. Hoehne 
N Capt. G. 8. Everett 
Capt. P. C. Corning 
AF Maj. R. C. Rogers 
Mr. J. F. Donohue 
USMC Lt. Col. A. J. Dowdle 
Mr. A. H. Volkmann 
For information: Mr. W. V. Harrison 
Per diem travel and Transportation Allowance Committee: 
Hon. Earl D. Johnson 
N Hon. John F. Floberg 
AF Hon. Roswell L. Gilpatric 
For information: Mr. Roland P. Ceolla 
Per Diem Travel and Transportation Allowance Advisory Panel: 
A Col. A. W. Widmer 
N Commander A. C. Miller, Jr. 
AF Lt. Col. W. M. Brown, Jr. 
USMC Maj. C. K. Gibson 
For information: Mary Sue Franks 
Armed Forces Medical Library, Advisory Group: 
For information: Lt. Col. Frank B. Rogers 


E8. Department of the Navy 


Advisory Committee on Scoop Design: 
Capt. Carl R. Midtlyng 

For information: Mr. Charles B. Tuley 
Military Sea Transportation Service: 
Space Assignment Committee (Passengers): 

A Lt. Col. George W. Barry 

N Mr. Edward D. Murphy 

AF Lt. Col. Robert M. Reed 

For information: Commander Arthur Parris, USN 
Space Assignment Committee (Cargo): 

A Lt. Col. George W. _ 

N Commander Charles B. Heck 

AF Lt. Col. Robert M. Reed 

For information: Capt. Gordon R. Keating 


E9. Department of the Air Force 


Joint Air Transportation Board: 
Brig. Gen. William N. Gillmore, Fort Bragg 
N Col. Frederick R. Dowsett, USMC, Fort Bragg 
AF Maj. Gen. Earl 8S. Hoag, Fort Bragg 
For information: Col. Edward O. McComas, USAF 
Joint Air Defense Board: 
Col.'Arthur E. Wilson, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
N Cap. John H. Griffin, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
AF Maj. Gen. Grandison Gardner, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
For information: Col. Edward O. McComas, USAF 
Joint Tactical Air ring Board: 
Brig. Gen. William N. Gillmore, Fort Bragg 
N Commander Albert R. Barbee, Jr., Fort Bragg 
AF Maj. Gen. Willard R. Wolfinbarger, Fort Bragg 
For information: Col. Edward O. McComas, USAF 
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F. ALL OTHER GOVERNMENTAL 


Note.— Wherever possible the responsible agency is listed in parentheses beside 
the committee title. 
Executive Committee on Regulation of Armaments (State): 
A Hon. Earl D. Johnson 
N Hon. Francis P. Whitehair 
AF Hon. Roswell L. Gilpatric 
For information: Mr. Bernhard G. Beckhoefer. 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics: 
Hon. Walter G. Whitman 
N Vice Adm. John H. Cassady 
Rear Adm. Theodore C. Lonnquest 
AF Maj Gen Laurence C. Craigie 
Maj. Gen. Donald L. Putt, Dayton, Ohio 
For information: Dr. John F, Victory. 
Committee on Aerodynamics (NACA): 
Brig. Gen. Leslie E. Simon 
N Captl M. R. Kelley 
Mr. F. A. Louden 
AF Dr. Albert E. Lombard, Jr. 
Col. Jack A. Gibbs, Dayton, Ohio 
For information: Mr. Milton B. Ames, Jr, j 
Subcommittee on Fluid Mechanics (NACA): 
A Mr. Joseph Sternberg, Aberdeen, Md. ; 
N Dr. E. Bromberg : 
Dr. Raymond J. Seeger, White Oak 
AF Dr. Frank L. Wattendorf 
AF Dr. T. Theodorsen, ARDC, Baltimore, Md. 
For information: Mr. Ernest O. Pearson, Jr. 
Subcommittee on High-speed Aerodynamics (N ACA): 
A Mr. C. L. Poor, Aberdeen, Md. 
N Commander Sydney 8S. Sherby : 
Dr. George L. Shue, White Oak 7 





AF Col. Robert M. Wray, Dayton, Ohio 4 
Maj. James B. Robinson, III, Baltimore, Md. 


For information: Mr. Edward C. Polhamus. 
Subcommittee on Stability and Control (NACA): a 
Mr. Philippe W. Newton a 
N Mr. Gerald G. Kayten ~ 4 
AF Mr. Melvin Shorr, Dayton, Ohio 
For information: Mr. Jack D. Brewer. 
Subcommittee on Internal Flow (NACA): 
Commander R. L. Duncan 
Mr. Palmer R. Wood 
AF Maj. Robert 8. Wolfsohn, Baltimore, Ma. 
Mr. Joseph Flatt, Dayton, Ohio 
For information: Mr. Edward C. Polhamus. 
Subcommittee on Propellers for Aircraft (NACA): 
N Mr. Ivan i. Driggs 
AF Capt. Robert P. Boyer, Baltimore, Md. 
Mr. Daniel A. Dickey, Dayton, Ohio 
For information: Mr. Ralph W. May. 
Subcommittee on Seaplanes (NACA): 
Commander W. C. Fortune, DTMB 
Commander John A. Ferguson, NATC 
Mr. Charles J. Daniels 
Dr. Albert I. Bellin 
AF Mr. Raymond A. Cantwell, Baltimore, Md. 
Mr. J. M. Herald, Dayton, Ohio 
For information: Mr. Ralph W. May. 
Subcommittee on Helicopters (NACA): 
A Lt. Col. Jack L. Marinelli, Fort Monroe, Va. 
N Mr. Raymond A. Young 
AF Capt. Paul A. Simmons, Jr., Dayton, Ohio 
Mr. Bernard Lindenbaum, Dayton, Ohio 
For information: Mr. Leslie E. Schneiter. 
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Committee on Aircraft Construction (NACA): 
N Commander L. 8. Chambers 
AF Mr. E. H. Schwartz, Dayton, Ohio 
For information: Mr. Franklyn W. Phillips. 
Subcommittee on Aircraft Structures (NACA): 
N Commander D. E. Dressendorfer 
Mr. Ralph L. Creel 
AF Maj. Joseph Kelley, Jr., Dayton, Ohio 
Mr. J. W. Farrell, Day ton, Ohio’ 
For information: Mr. Melvin G. Rosche 
Subcommittee on Aircraft Loads (NACA): 
N Commander Donald J. Hardy 
Mr. John P. Wamser 
AF Capt. David W. Lueck, Baltimore, Md. 
Mr. Joseph H. Harrington, Dayton, Ohio 
For information: Mr. R. Fabian Goranson’ 
Subcommittee on Vibration and Flutter (NACA): 
N Mr. James E. Walsh, Jr. 
AF Mr. Lee S. W asserman, Dayton, Ohio 
Mr. Howard A. Magrath, Dayton, Ohio 
For information: Mr. Harvey H. Brown 
Subcommittee on Aircraft Structural Materials (NACA): 
N Mr. James E. Sullivan 
AF Mr. J. B. Johnson, Dayton, Ohio 
For information: Mr. Charles V. Krebs 
Committee on Operating Problems (NACA): 
N Commander Alfred L. Maccubbin 
AF Col. J. Francis Taylor, Baltimore, Md. 
Col. B. R. Lawrence, Jr., Dayton, Ohio 
Col. T. R. Milton, Andrews Field 
For information: Dr. Thomas L. K. Smull 
Subcommittee on Meteorological Problems (NACA): 
Capt. R. O. Minter 
AF _ Brig. Gen. W. O. Senter, Air Weather Service 
Dr. Helmut E. Landsberg, Cambridge, Mass. 
For information: Mr. Mason T. Charak 
Subcommittee on Icing Problems (NACA): 
N Mr. Parker M. Bartlett 
Mr. Harcourt C. Sontag 
AF Capt. Walter L. Haaser, Dayton, Ohio 
Mr. Duane M. Patterson, Dayton, Ohio 
Mr. Edward C. Y. Inn, Cambridge, Mass. 
For information: Mr. Boyd C. Myers, II 
Subcommittee on Aircraft Fire Prevention (NACA): 
Mr. Arthur V. Stamm 
AF Maj. John V. Norton, Baltimore, Md. 
Lt. Col. Walter R. Taliaferro, Norton Air Force Base, Calif. 
Mr. Frederick A. Wright, Dayton, Ohio 
For information: Mr. Richard 8. Cesaro 
Committee on Power Plants for Aircraft (NACA): 
N Capt. Edward M. Condra, Jr. 
AF Col. Paul F. Nay 
Col. Norman C. Appold, Dayton, Ohio 
For information: Mr. William H. Woodward 
Subcommittee on Aircraft Fuels (NACA): 
N Commander Robert F. Wadsworth 
AF Maj. Robert J. Burger 
Maj. M. W. Shayeson, Dayton, Ohio 
For information: Mr. James T. DiPiazza 
Subcommittee on Combusion (MACA): 
N Mr. David W. Miller 
Dr. Edward H. Seymour 
AF Mr. Ewell C. Phillips, Dayton, Ohlo 
Dr. D. G. Samaras, Dayton, Ohio 
For information: Mr. B. E. Gammon 
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Subcommittee on Lubrication and Wear (NACA): 
N Mr. Charles C. Singleterry 
AF Mr. C. M. Michaels, Dayton, Ohio 
Mr. J. C. Mosteller, Dayton, Ohio 
For information: Mr. William H. Woodward 
Subcommittee on Compressors and Turbines (NACA): 
N Commander R. L. Duncan 
Mr. Robert W. Pinnes 
AF Mr. Wesley V. Hurley, Baltimore, Md. ; 
For information: Mr. Guy N. Ullman " 
Subcommittee on rt Performance and Operation (NACA): 
N Mr. Carl C. Sorgen 
AF Lt. Col. Donald H. Heaton, Baltimore, Md. 
For information: Mr. Richard 8. Cesaro 
Subcommittee on Heat-Resisting Materials (NACA): 
N Mr. Nathan E. Promisel i 


Mr. J. J. Harwood a 
AF Mr. J. B. Johnson, Dayton, Ohio FS 
For information: Mr. William H. Woodward a 


Special Subcommittee on Rocket Engines (NACA): Ff 
A Mr. Joseph L. Gray a 
N Capt. Levering Smith, Inyokern, Calif. a 
Commander K. C. Childers, Jr. 
AF Lt. Col. L. F. Ayres, Baltimore, Md. 
For information: Mr. B. E. Gammon 
Telecommunications Coordinating Committee (State) : 
A Maj. Gen. George I. Back 


N Capt. W. B. Goulett 
AF Maj. Gen. Raymond C. Maude a 
For information: Erma H. St. George 


Air Navigation Development Board (Commerce) : 
A Lt. Col. William M. Young 3 
N Capt. George C. Miller i 
AF Col. Edgar A. Sirmyer, Jr. * 
For information: Mr. Bert A. Denicke 
Interdepartmental Committee for the Voluntary Payroll Savings Plan for the 
Purchase of Savings Bonds (Treasury): 
OSD Mr. J. Robert Loftis 
A Maj. Gen. Bickford E. Sawyer 
N Commander F. L. Lawrance 
AF Maj. Gen. Emery 8. Wetzel 
For information: Mr. Charles A. Mead 
Interagency Committee on Medical Records (BB): 
A Mr. Eugene L. Hamilton 
N Lt. Comdr. John H. Hege 
AF Dr. H. M. C. Luykx 
For information: Dr. Harold F. Dorn 
Committee on Purchases of Blind-Made Products: 
A Maj. Gen. George A. Horkan 
N Capt. William McK. Landau, N. Y. P. O. 
For information: Mr. Robert LeFevre 
Interdepartmental Radio Advisory Committee (FCC): 
A Lt. Col. Wallace M. Lauterbach 
N Capt. John M. Grider 
AF Maj. Richard G. Hall 
For information: Mr. Marvin A. Price 
Technical Subcommittee: 
A Mr. Marshall C. Davie 
N Mr. Wilfrid Dean, Jr. 
AF Mr. John D. Corley 
For information: Mr. M. G. Moses 
Federal Fire Council (GSA): 
A Mr. A. H. Barber 
N Mr. O. J. Emory 
AF Mr. Gifford T. Cook 
For information: Mr. Walton C. Clark 
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Inspection and Interdepartmental Cooperation Committee: 

A Mr. Eliot V. Parker 

N Mr. O. J. Emory 

Lt. Allen W. Kenny, USN 

AF Mr. G. T. Cook 

For information: Mr. G. T. Cook 
Apparatus and Devices Committee: 

A Mr. Clarence F. Castle 

N Mr. Wilbur D. Stump 

AF Mr. Roscoe L. Bell 

Mr. G. T. Cook 

For information: Mr. Gerald Ryan 
Committee on Construction: 

A Mr. Clarence F. Castle 

N Mr. Wilbur D. Stump 

For information: Mr. John W. Dunham 
Fire Records Committee: 

A Mr. Clarence F. Castle 

N_ Mr. Wilbur D. Stump 

For information: Mr. Humphrey Gilbert 
Fire Hazards Committee: 

A Mr. George W. Lanier 

N__ Lt. Allen W. Kenney, USN 

For information: Mr. W. E. Byram 
Interdepartmental Committee on Scientific Research and Development: 

OSD Dr. Walter G. Whitman 

A Maj. Gen. Ward H. Maris 

N Rear Adm. C. M. Bolster 

AF Brig. Gen. Donald N. Yates 

For information: Dr. Eugene W. Scott 
Subcommittee on Scientific Personnel: 

OSD Dr. Kenneth 8. Colmen 

A Dr. Harold V. Gaskill 

N Dr. Ralph D. Bennett 

AF Dr. Albert E. Lombard 

For information: Dr. Eugene W. Scott 
— Mathematics Advisory Council (Commerce) : 


N Dr. Mina Rees 
AF Dr. G. B. Dantzig 
For information: Dr. John H. Curtiss 
National Security Council: 
Hon. Robert A. Lovett 
For information: Mr. Charles P. Noyes 
Joint Army-Navy-Maritime Ship Repair Contract Board: 
A Maj. Percy H. Burke 
N Rear Adm. George A. Holderness, Jr. 
Mr. Robert Faris Reily 
For information: Mr. Robert Faris Reily 
Interdepartmental Committee on Venereal Disease Control (FSA): 
A Lt. Col. Raymond 8. Pratt, Jr. 
N Capt. Robert W. Babione 
AF _ Lt. Col. Mitchell Mabardy, Fort Lsemeages: 
For information: Dr. Theodore J. Baue 
Interdepartmental Committee on Pest va ob (USDA): 
A Dr. Ray Treichler 
Lt. Col. Frederick W. Whittemore 
Mr. William Doyle Reed 
N Mr. Harry Fleischer 
Lt. Comdr. R. T. Holway 
AF Lt. Col. Jack C. Carmichael 
For information: Dr. H. L. Haller 
National Advisory Health Council (NIH): 
OSD Dr. Melvin A. Casberg 
N Capt. Robert W. Babione 
For information: Catherine A. Parent 
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Interdepartmental Patent Interchange Committee (State) : 
A Lt. Col. Willard J. Hodges, Jr. 
N Mr. R. F. Hossfeld 
AF Mr. Wade Koontz 
For information: Bernadette L. Garges 
Advisory Committee, National Plumbing Code: 
A Mr. Arthur R. Geiger 
N Mr. R. J. Potbury 
For information: Mr. Vincent T. Manas 
Interdepartmental Committee for Coordination of Medical Training Film 
production: 
Dr. Edward M. Gunn 
N Capt. Robert V. Schultz 
AF Maj. Robert E. Washburn 
For information: Capt. Robert V. Schultz, USN 
Shipping Coordinating Committee: 
DD Mr. Frank C. Nash 
For information: Capt. R. T. Merrill 
Federal Personnel Council (CSC): 
OSD Mr. Leon L. Wheeless 
Mr. John E. Moore 
A Mr. H. J. Wright 
N Rear Adm. Wesley McL. Hague 
AF Mr. John A. Watts 
For information: Miss Elvira Bundrock 
Steering Committee (FPC): 
For information: Elvira Bundrock 
Job Evaluation and Pay Committee (FPC): 
For information: Ida Fugett 
Employment Committee (FPC): 
For information: Isabelle Livingston 
Employee Development Committee (FPC): 
For information: Isabelle Livingston 
Employee Relations Committee (FPC): 
For information: Mrs. M. Lathrop 
Intelligence Advisory Committee (CIA): 
A Maj. Gen. Alexander R. Bolling 
N Rear Adm. Felix L. Johnson 
AF Maj. Gen. John A. Samford 
For information: Mr. James Q. Reber 
Interdepartmental Intelligence Conference (FBI) 
A Maj. Gen. Alexander R. Bolling 
N Rear Adm. Felix L. Johnson 
AF Maj. Gen. Joseph F. Carroll 
For information: Mr. Edward 8. Sanders 
ar yd Committee on Hazard of Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer Grade (Coast 
uard): 
A Lt. Col. A. L. Baker 
Col. Charles 8. Reed 
Mr. J. A. Batley 
N_ Mr. John W. Connelly 
Mr. F. F. Dick 
For information: Commander John T. Stanley 
Central Radio Propagation Executive Council: 
A Lt. Col. W. M. Lauterbach 
N Capt. John M. Grider 
AF Maj. Manuel J. Ogas 
For information: Mr. Ross Peavey 
Interdepartmental Board for the Cooperation of the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
with the Armed Services (Commerce): 
OSD Col. Frank A. Pettit, United States Army 
A Maj. Gen. George J. Nold 
N Capt. Allen Hobbs 
AF Col. Anton Hansen 
For information: Capt. William M. Scaife 
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Interdepartmental Chemical Statistics Committee (Commerce) : 
D Mr. Frederick D. Bates, Jr. 
For information: Nadine Casey 
mess!” «a Ma a: ene Coordination Committee (State) : 
Mr. Edward C. Vogel 
N Mr. A. G. Anderson 
AF Mr. George E. Shepherd 
For information: Mrs. Dorothy Lewis 
Technical Committee on Standard Commodity Classification (BB): 
DD_ Mr. Charles W. Meadowcroft, ITI 
For information: Mr. V. 8. Kolesnikoff 
National Institute of Health, PHS: 
Study sections of the NIH are listed alphabetically in part II. The Army 
and Navy furnish representation to these study sections. 
For information concerning the Army representation on each study section 
call extension 75087. 
For information concerning Navy representation on each study section call 
extension 62836. 
National Advisory Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases Council 
National Advisory Heart Council 
National Advisory Health Council 
National Advisory Mental Health Council 
National Advisory Dental Research Council 
National Advisory Cancer Council 
National Advisory Neurological Diseases and Blindness Council 
DD Dr. Melvin A. Casberg, ex officio member of the above councils. 
For information: Lt. F. R. Colman, USN 
a Study Section of the NIH: 
Brig. a Albert H. Schwichtenberg 
For information: Dr. Byron C. Brunstetter 
Air Coordinating Committee: 
Committees of the ACC are listed alphabetically in part II. The Navy and 
Air Force furnish representation on these committees. 
For information concerning Navy representation on each committee call 
extension 71178. 
For information concerning Air Force representation on each committee call 
extension 56527. 
Board on Geographic Names (Interior): 
A Col. John G. Ladd 
N Mr. William George Watt 
AF Dr. H. Thompson Straw 
For information: Mr. Meredith F. Burrill 
Interdepartmental Ship Structure Committee (Coast Guard): 
Rear Adm. Evander W. Sylvester, USN 
For information: Commander Douglas B. Henderson 
Ship Structure Subcommittee: 
DD _ Capt. Edward A. Wright, USN 
For information: Commander Douglas B. Henderson 
Federal Committee on Highway Safety (PRA): 
DD Mr. Eliot V. Parker 
For information: Mr. Robie Dunman 
Interdepartmental Litho grt Wage Board: 
-AF Mr. Edward Kk awless 
N Mr. Robert E. Reynolds 
For information: Mr. Edward K. Lawless 
National Historical Publications Commission (Archives) : 
Dr. Rudolph A. Winnacker 
For information: Dr. Philip M. Hamer 
Interdepartmental Screw Thread Committee (Standards) : 
A Mr. Eugene Von Loesch 
Mr. M. L. Freuchtenicht, Philadelphia, Pa. 
N Mr. H. B. Bothwell 
Mr. James W. Jenkins 
AF Col. Hugh H. Master 
Mr. Arthur F. Wentzel, Dayton, Ohio 
For information: Mr. Irvin H. Fullmer 
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Federal Fuel Purchasing Committee: 
A Mr. Robert T. Bard 
N Mr. Ben H. Bedwell 
AF Mr. Ralph E. Dippell 
For information: Mr. Peter Bonk 

Water Pollution Control Advisory Board (FSA): 
DD Col. Stanley G. Reiff 
For information: Winifred Wilcox 

inteeaeey Committee on Personnel Recruitment (Budget) : 
: D Mr. Joseph Corie 


N Capt. C. G. McCormack 
AF _ Brig. Gen. Edward J. Kendericks 
For information: Elizabeth Poorbaugh 
United States National Committee on Vital and Health Statistics (PHS): 
DD Mr. Eugene L. Hamilton 
For information: Dr. Iwao M. Moriyama 
ore on International Statistical Classification of Diseases and Causes 
oO th: 
DD _ Mr. Eugene L. Hamilton 
For information: Dr. Halbert L. Dunn 
Subcommittee on Physical Impairment Code: 
Mr. Eugene L. Hamilton 
Subcommittee on Military Health Statistics: 
A Mr. Eugene L. Hamilton 
N Capt. James D. Viecelli 
AF Mr. George I. Allen 
For information: Mr. Eugene L. Hamilton 
Federal Interagency River Basin Committee (FPC): 
DD Lt. Gen. Lewis A. Pick, United States Army 
For information: Mr. George R. Phillips 
Benefits and Costs Subcommittee: 
DD _ Mr. George L. Beard 
For information: Mr. John W. Roche 
Subcommittee on Hydrology: 
DD Mr. Gail A. Hathaway 
For information: Mr. Lee D. Dumm 
Subcommittee on Sedimentation: 
DD Mr. Gail A. Hathaway 
For information: Mr. W. D. Romig 
Energy Conversion Procedures Subcommittee: 
Mr. Harrison G. Roby 
For information: Mr. C. E. Bennett 
Joint Committee on Occupational Classification (BB): 
OSD Mr. Henry W. Avery 
A Mr. Harry I. Hadley 
N Mr. David G. Price 
For information: Mr. Carl A. Heinz 
(President’s) Advisory Committee on Management Improvement: 
DD Hon. Frank Pace, Jr. 
For information: Mr. William F. Finan 
Advisory Board of the National Air Museum (Smithsonian): 
v Rear Adm. Thomas 8. Combs 
AF Maj. Gen. Laurence C. Craigie 
For information: Mr. Carl W. Mitman 
President’s Highway Safety Conference Coordinating Committee: 
For information: Mr. E. V. Parker 
Uniform Traffic Laws and Ordinances Committee: 
Mr. E. V. Parker 
For information: Mr. C. W. Stark 
Mississippi River Commission: 
For information: Col. Craig Smyser 
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a eG Committee on Children and Youth (FSA): 
OSD Dr. Henry L. Buckardt 
A Lt. Col. Stanley E. Jacobs 
N Mrs. Elise Skylstead 
AF Lt. Col. Henry J. Y. Moss 
For information: Edith Rockwood 
Foreign Trade Zones Board (Commerce): 
DD __ Hon. Frank C. Pace, Jr. 
For information: Mr. Thomas E. Lyons 
National Capital Park and Planning Commission: 
DD Lt. Gen. Lewis A. Pick, United States Army 
For information: Col. E. E. Gesler 
National Forest Reservation Commission (Agriculture): 
DD = Hon. Frank C. Pace, Jr. 
For information: Mr. Frederick W. Grover 
Interdepartmental Committee on Trade Agreements: 
Mr. Prentice N. Dean 
For information: Mr. Edward Yardley 
Committee for Reciprocity Information: 
DD _ Mr. Prentice N. Dean 
For information: Mr. Edward Yardley 
National Mid-Century Committee for Children and Youth (FSA): 
DD Dr. Henry L. Buckardt 
For information: Elma Philipson 
Historical Advisory Committee 
American Battle Monuments Commission: 
A Maj. Gen. Orlando Ward 
N Rear Adm. John Baptist Heffernan (retired) 
AF Col. Wilfred Joseph Paul, Maxwell Air Force Base 
USMC Brig. Gen. John Crawford McQueen 
For information: Lt. Col. Joseph B. Mitchell. 
United States Advisory Committee on American Cartography: 
A Col. John G. Ladd 
N Capt. Allen Hobbs 
Mr. Guillermo Medina 
AF Col. Paul C. Schaver 
For information: Mr. Guillermo Medina 
Board of Consultants for TVA: 
For information: Mr. W. H. McAlpine 
Interstate Commission on the Potomac River Basin: 
DD _ Mr. Clarence C. Burger, Jr. 
For information: Mr. Edwin R. Cotton 
Advisory Committee on Foreign Trade Commodity Classification: 
For information: Mr. Edward I. Mullins 
The President’s Conference on Industrial Safety, Coordinating Committee: 
DD _ Hon. Robert A. Lovett 
For information: Commander W. R. Lipscomb 
National Security Resources Board: 
Hon. Robert A. Lovett 
For information: Miss Louise M. Ellis 
Interagency Policy Committee on East River Project: 
DD Mr. Ralph N. Stohl 
For information: Mr. Karl M. Tomfohrde 
Interagency Committee on St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Projects: 
D Maj. Gen. Lewis A. Pick 
For information: Mr. James L. Kunen 
Central Task Committee on Post Attack Rehabilitation: 
DD _ Maj. Gen. Frederick R. Dent, Jr. 
For information: Mr. W. H. Stead 
Interagency Health Resources Council: 
OSD Dr. Melvin A. Casberg 
A Maj. Gen. George E. Armstrong 
N Rear Adm. H. Lamont Pugh 
AF Maj. Gen. Harry G. Armstrong 
For information: Margaret 8S. Casey 
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Federal Interagency Committee on Recreation (NPS): 
DD _ Mr. Charles W. Kinney 
For information: Mr. George E. Dickey 
Joint CAA-USAF Air Defense Planning Board: 
N Commander David A. Sooy 
AF Col. Joe K. McNay 
Col. ~" A. Cunningham 
Lt. Col. H. K. Anderson 
Col. Wright J. Sherrard, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
For information: Mr. C. Browning Walter 
Government Patents Board: 
Mr. Leonard Niederlehner 
N Mr. Raymond F. Hossfeld 
For information: Mr. Archie M. Palmer 
Incentives, Awards and Rewards Committee: 
DD Dr. Henry L. Buckardt 
For information: Mr. Henry A. Sawchuk 
mene as Committee on Internal Security (Justice) : 
D Maj. Gen. John L. McKee 
For information: Col. George W. Hanson 
Facilities Protection Board: 
D Mr. Robert L. Applegate 
Interdepartmental Standards Council: 
D Rear Adm. Morton L. Ring 
For information: Maj. M. J. Novak, USAF 
Federal Associate Members Advisory Council (NEPH): 
DD Dr. Henry L. Buckardt 
For information: Mr. Earl H. Gammons 
Subcommittee on Employment in the Publie Service: 
For information: Dr. Henry L. Buckardt 
Advisory Committee on Priorities Administration (Commerce): 
DD Mr. Frank G. Chambers 
For information: Mr. John D. Garrett 
Interagency Food Committee (Agriculture): 
D Mr. Ray M. Clarke (edible foods) 
Brig. Gen. O. O. Niergarth, USAF (nonedible foods) 
For information: Mr. Raymond A. Ioanes 
Cotton Allocations Subcommittee: 
DD Mr. Hiram T. Nones 
For information: Mr. R. C. Sherman 
Sugar and Molasses Subcommittee: 
DD Mrs. Grace G. Dellinger 
For information: Mr. Dexter V. Rivenburgh 
Grain Allocations Subcommittee: 
Mrs. Grace G. Dellinger 
For information: Mr. Martin Smith 
Fruits and Vegetables Allocations Subcommittee: 
DD Mrs. Grace G. Dellinger 
For information: Mr. Harry G. Clowes 
Dairy Products Allocations Subcommittee: 
Mrs. Grace G. Dellinger 
For information: Mr. 8S. T. Warrington 
Livestock, Meats and Wool Allocations Subcommittee: 
DD Mrs. Grace G. Dellinger 
For information: Mr. 8. T. Warrington 
Fats and Oils Allocations Subcommittee: 
DD _ Mrs. Grace G. Dellinger (edible) 
r. Lester Dutt (inedible) 
For information: Mr. V. H. Hougen 
Poultry and Eggs Allocations Subcommittee: 
Mrs. Grace G. Dellinger 
For information: Mr. S. T. Warrington 
Tobacco Allocations Subcommittee: 
DD Mrs. Grace G. Dellinger 
For information: Mr. Dexter V. Rivenburgh 
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Advisory Committee on Export Policy (Commerce): 

DD _ Col. C. K. Moffatt 

For information: Mr. John D. Garrett 
Operating Committee: 

DD Mr. C. K. Nichols 

For information: Mr. John D. Garrett 
Procedure Subcommittee: 

DD Lt. Col. A. M. Dodd, Jr. 

For information: Mr. John G. Smith 
Federal Safety Council (Labor): 

OSD Dr. Henry L. Buckardt 

A Mr. Elliot V. Parker 

N Capt. Harry W.  eaened 

AF Col. W. L. Tubt 

For information: Mr. William L. Connolly 
Prototy Aircraft Advisory Committee: 

F Maj. Gen. Morris R. Nelson, USAF 

N Rear Adm. L. M. Grant 

For information: Col. W. H. Worley, USAF 
Office of Defense Mobilization 
Defense Mobilization Board: 

Hon. Robert A. Lovett 

For information: Mr. H. Dewayne Kreager 
Interdepartmental Committee on Far Eastern Mobilization: 

DD Mr. John C. Houston, Jr. 

For information: Mr. Vincent P. Rock 
Committee on Manpower Policy (ODM): 

DD _ Hon. Anna M. Rosenberg 

For information: Mr. John D. Young 
Science Advisory Committee (ODM): 

DD Hon. Walter G. Whitman 

For information: Mr. Oliver 8S. Anderson 
Committee on Defense Transportation and Storage (ODM): 

DD Mr. Kenneth L. Vore 

For information: Mr. Edward D. Candee 
Military Advisory Panel on Defense Transportation and Storage: 

OSD Coi. C. H. Voller 


A Maj. Gen. F. A. Heileman 
N Mr. C. R. Liggit 
AF Maj. Gen. William A. Farthing 


For information: Margaret Turner 
Procurement Policy Board: 
Os Hon. Mr. John D. Small 
Hon. W. J. MeNeil 
Hon. Charles A. Coolidge 
N Hon. Herbert R. Askins 
AF Hon. Roswell L. Gilpatric 
For information: Mr. A. E. Howse 
Surplus Manpower Committee: 
OSD Hon. Anna M. Rosenberg 
Hon. John D. Small 


A Brig. Gen. Wayne R. Allen 
N Capt. E. C. Rogers 
AF Brig. Gen. Troup Miller, Jr. 


For information: Mr. John D. Young 
Central Coordinating Committee on Regional Defense Mobilization: 
Mr. W. C. Wallace 
For information: Mrs. Margaret Clark 
Regional Defense Mobilization Committees: 
For information: Mr. W. C. Wallace 
Industry Evaluation Board: 
Maj. Gen. Frederick R. Dent, Jr. 
For information: Col. LeRoy Hudson 
Committee on Statistical Security (BB): 
DD _ Mr. Foster Adams 
For information: Mr. Joseph W. Kappe. 
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Federal Records Council: 

For information: Mr. Ollon D. McCool 
Defense Production Administration 
Production Executive Committee (DPA): 

DD Mr. H. R. Austin 

For information: Mr. B. K. Slaughter 
Requirements Committee (DPA): 

DD Mr. Harold R. Austin 

For information: Mr. George A. Steiner 
Electronics Production Board (DPA): 

MB Mr. Marvin Hobbs 

A Mr. Harry A. Ehle 

N Capt. F. R. Furth 

AF Lt. Col. P. A. Gugliotta 

For information: Mr. W. W. Shoaf 
Aircraft Production Board (DPA): 

MB Hon. J. D. Small 

A Maj. Gen. J. K. Christmas 

N Rear Adm. T. 8S. Combs 

AF... Mr. Orville Cook 

For information: Mr. Allen C. Rankin 
Small Business Executive Committee (DPA): 

OSD Mr. Richard Lennihan 

A Mr. Harry E. Blythe 

N Commander Arthur T. L. Fox 

AF Mr. Joseph K. Weddell 

For information: Mr. Charles Hughitt 
Conservation Coordinating Committee (DPA): 

OSD Maj. Gen. Frederick R. Dent, Jr. 

Mr. F. P. Huddle 
Mr. John H. Garrett 


A Col. R. L. Cardell 
N Mr. E. L. Beardman 
A Lt. Col. Carter F. Moore 


For information: Mr. Blodgett Sage 
Interagency Advisory Committee on Defense Areas (DPA): 
DD Mr. John W. Mitchell 
For information: Mr. A. Fred Smith 
Defense Materials Policy Committee: 
DD Hon. John D. Small ; 
For information: Mr. M. V. Rosenbloom 
Defense Materials Operating Committee: 
DD Mr. Nathaniel Knowles 
For information: Mr. M. V. Rosenbloom 
National Production Authority: 
AONPAYS Machinery and Implements Division Requirements Committee 
DD Mr. H. C. Roberts 
Aircraft Division Requirements Committee (NPA): 
D Mr. M. A. Tracy 
Alumunim and Magnesium Division Requirements Committee (NPA): 
Dr. Timothy C. May 
Building Materials Division Requirements Committee (NPA): 
Mr. H. C. Roberts 
Chemical Division Requirements Committee (NPA): 
DD Mr. F. Bates 
Communications Equipment Division Requirements Committee (NPA): 
Mr. E. L. Stuhrman 
nr. Machinery and Equipment Division Requirements Committee 
ys 
DD Mr. H. C. Roberts 
Consumers Durable Goods Division Requirements Committee (NPA): 
DD Mr. George B. Thompson 
Containers and Packaging Division Requirements Committee (NPA): 
DD Mr. Robert E. Burns 
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Copper Division Requirements Committee (NPA): 
DD Dr Robert B. McCormick 
For information: Mr. Frank H. Hayes 
Electrical Equipment Division Requirements Committee (NPA): 
DD _ Mr. George Arthur Grimm 
Electronics Division Requirements Committee (NPA): 
DD _ Mr. M. Hobbs 
Engine and Turbine Division Requirements Committee (NPA): 
DD _ Mr. George Arthur Grimm 
General Components Division Requirements Committee (NPA): 
DD Mr. A. William Buschman 
General Industrial 4 Division Requirements Committee (NPA): 
DD _ Mr. John H. Williams 
Lt. Comdr. Frederick Rice Myers 
For information: Geraldine M. Hodges 
Iron and Steel Division Requirements Committee (NPA): 
DD Dr. R. 8. Cole 
Leather and Leather Products Division Requirements Committee (NPA): 
DD Mr. Ray M. Clarke 
Lumber and Lumber Products Division Requirements Committee (NPA): 
DD Mr. George T. Olson 
Mr. A. E. D’ Angelo 
For information: Mr. Kenneth S. Boardman 
Metalworking Equipment Division Requirements Committee (NPA): 
DD _ Mr. John H. Williams 
Lt. Comdr. Frederick R. Myers 
For information: Mr. William P. Burke 
Mining Machinery and Equipment Division Requirements Committee (NPA): 
DD Mr. H. C. Roberts 
Miscellaneous Metals and Minerals Division Requirements Committee (NPA): 
DD _ Mr. L. M. Otis 
Motion Picture-Photographic Division Requirements Committee (NPA): 
DD Mr. Robert E. Burns 
Motor Vehicle Division Requirements Committee (NPA): 
DD Col. E. H. Wilson 
Ordnance and Shipbuilding Division Requirements Committee (NPA): 
DD Commander George C. Wells 
« Mr. Miltimore W. Brush 
Printing and Publishing Division Requirements Committee (NPA): 
DD _ Mr. Robert E. Burns 
Pulp, Paper and Paperboard Division Requirements Committee (NPA): 
DD Mr. Charles J. Dynes 
Mr. A. E. D’ Angelo 
For information: Mr. LeRoy W. Neubrech 
Railroad Equipment Division Requirements Committee (NPA): 
DD Mr. George B. Thompson 
Rubber Division Requirements Committee (NPA): 
DD Mr. F. Bates 
Scientific and Technical nest Division Requirements Committee (NPA): 
DD Mr. George B. Thompson 
Service Equipment Division Requirements Committee (NPA): 
DD _ Mr. Robert E. Burns 
Textile Division Requirements Committee (NPA): 
DD Dr. Arthur G. Peterson 
Tin, Lead, and Zine Requirements Committee (NPA): 
DD Mr. Albert D. McMahon 
For information: Mr. Henry Bashkin 
Defense Transport Administration 
Interagency Advisory Committee on Domestic Transport, Storage and Port 
Utilization: 
DD Col. A. G. Viney 
For information: Mr. Walter S. Rainville, Jr. 
Interagency Committee on Port Utilization: 
Maj. Gen. F. A. Heileman 
For information: Mr. Andrew F. Lane 
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Interagency Storage Coordination Committee: 
D Lt. Col. Walter J. Mearls 
For information: Mr. Harold K. 
Committee on Essential Activities and Critical Occupations: 
DD _ Mr. Albert Kay 
For information: Mr. J. Dewey Coates 
State Defense Military Information Control Committee: 
A Col. John F. Schmelzer 
N Capt. Monroe B. Duffill 
AF _ Lt. Col. Robert P. Bliss 
For information: Mr. Walter G. Walcavich 
Secretariat, State Defense Military Information Control Committee: 
A Col. Louis B. Ely 
N Lt. Comdr. Dan T. Drain 
AF Lt. Col. Edmund B. Richards 
For information: Mr. Walter G. Walcavich 
Psychological Strategy Board: 
OSD Mr. William C. Foster 
JCS Brig. Gen. Jesmond D. Balmer, Military Adviser to PSB 
For information: 
Brig. Gen. John A. Magruder (retired) 
Mr. Charles E. Johnson 
The Defense Board for Meat: 
DD _ Mr. George A. Baxter 
For information: Mr. Harry Reed 
President’s Committee on Contract Compliance: 
: DD = Hon. John D. Small 
For information: Col. F. J Chesarek 
International Petroleum Policy Committee: 
DD Brig. Gen. A. H. Johnson 
For information: Mr. Robert H. 8. Eakens 
Mutual Security Agency 
Military Assistance Advisory Committee: 
D Hon. Frank C. Nash 
For information: Mr. Charlie A. Baker 


Interagency Committee for Public Information: 
D Mr. John B. Adams 
For information: Mr. Charlie A. Baker 
Committee for Private Enterprise: 
DD Maj. Gen. George H. Olmsted 
For information: Col. D. L. Van Syckle 


Part II.—A.rpHaseticaL List or BoarRps AND COMMITTEES 


A 


Accident Prevention Subcommittee, ACC F67 

Accident Statistics, Committee on Standardization of Methods of Recording and 
Compiling, ASA B10 

Accounting Policy and Financial Procedures, Advisory Council on, E1.13 

Accreditation of Rowers Experience, Commission on, B1 

Acoustical Materials Committee, ASTM B9 

Acoustical Measurements Terminology Committee, ASA B10 

Acoustics Panel, RDB D4-1 

Additive Alloys Committee Interdepartmental, MB C19 

Adhesives Committee, ASTM B9 

Advertising Council, Armed Services Committee to the, E1.20 

Advisory Board for Pressure Viscosity Project of ASME Research Committee 
on Lubrication, ASME B8 

Advisory Council, Military Traffie Service, E1.23—-1 

Advisory Council to the SecArmy and SecAir Force on Recruiting, Public Relations 
and Advertising Programs, E5.6 

Aerodrome, Air Route and Ground Aids Subcommittee, ACC F67 

Aerodynamics, Committee on NACA, F2-1 

Aerodynamics, High-Speed, Subcommittee on, F2—1b 
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Aerodynamics and Structures Panel, RDB D5-1 

Aeronautical Communications and Electronic Aids Subcommittee, ACC F67 

Aeronautical Information Services Subcommittee ACC F67 

Aeronautical Maps and Charts Subcommittee, ACC F67 

Aeronautical Standards Subcommittee, MB C3-8 

Aeronautics Committee, RDB D2 

Aeronautics, National Advisory Committee for, F2 

AGE-ASME Joint Subcommittee on Orifice Meters of ASME Research Com- 
mittee on Fluid Meters, ASME B8 

Agricultural Machinery and Implements Division, Requirements Committee, 
NPA F173-1 

Aids to Navigation Panel, JCS E2.2-1 

Air Coordinating Committee, F67 

Air Defense Board, Joint, E9.5 

Air Defense, Ad Hoc Group on Electronics in, RDB D4-14 

Air Museum, National Advisory Board of the, F109 

Air Navigation Development Board, F4 

Air Standardization Coordinating Committee, A28 

Air Standardization Monitoring Committee, A28-1 

Air Support Board Tactical, Joint, E9.6 

Air Traffic Control and Navigation Panel, ACC F67 

Air Transport Mobilization Subcommittee, ACC F67 

Air Transportation Board, Joint, E9.4 

Aircraft Advisory Committee, Prototype, F165 

Aircraft Armament Panel, RDB D2-2 

Aircraft Committee, MB C3 

Aircraft, Committee on Power Plants for, NACA F2-4 

Aircraft Construction, Committee on NACA F2-2 

Aircraft Design Criteria, Subcommittee on Air Force-Naval-Civil, MB C3-6 

Aircraft Division, Requirements Committee, NPA F173-2 

Aircraft Equipment Panel, RDB D2-3 

Aircraft Fire Prevention Subcommittee, NACA F2-3c 

Aircraft Fuels, Subcommittee on, NACA F2-4a 

Aircraft Hangars, Committee on, NFPA B11-2 

Aircraft Loads, Subcommittee, NACA F2-2b 

Aircraft Materials Panel, RDB D2-4 

Aircraft Ordnance and Armament, Subcommittee on, MB C3-5 

Aircraft, Panel on Piloted, RDB D2-5 

Aircraft Power Plants, Committee on, NACA F2-4 

Aircraft Production Board, F172-6 

Aircraft Production Resources Agency, E3.17 

Aircraft Propulsive Systems Panel, RDB D2-6 

Aircraft Structures, Subcommittee, NACA F2-2a 

Aircraft Structural Materials, N ACA F2-2d 

Airfield pavements, Board of Consultants on, B36 

Airman Qualifications Subcommittee, ACC F67 

Airport Use Panel, ACC F67 

Airspace, Rules of the Air and Air Traffic Control Subcommittee, ACC F67 

Airworthiness Subcommittee, ACC F67 

Allocation and Rating Committee, MB C71 

Aluminum and Magnesium Committee Interdepartmental, MB C5 

Aluminum and Magnesium Division, Requirements Committee, NPA F173-3 

Ammonium Nitrate, Fertilizer Grade, Interagency Committee, on Hazard of, F53 

Ammunition and Explosives Panel, RDB D9-2 

—— Committee on; Sound Equipment Section; Radio and Television 
Manufacturers Corporation of America, B22 

Animals, Panel on, Biological Warfare Committee D19-2 

Antennas and Propagation, Panel on, RDB D4-12 

API-ASME Joint Committee on Unfired Pressure Vessels, ASME B8 

Apparatus and Devices Committee, FFC F12-2 

Appeals, Armed Services Board of Opntract, E3.13 

Applied Mathematics Advisory Council, Bureau of Standards, F18 

Arctic Environments Panel, RDB D14—-2 

Arctic Ionospheric Advisory Committee, E7.11 

Arctic Problems Committee, NRC B35 

Armaments, Subcommittee on Aircraft Ordnance, MB C3-5 

Armaments, Executive Committee on Regulation of, Fl 


* 
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Armed Forces Policy Council, E1.1 

Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases Council, National Advisory, NIH F66—-1 

Arthritis and Rheumatism Study Section, NIH F66 

eS ae Joint Committee on Specifications For Prime Move Speed Gov- 
ernors, 

Atmosphere Panel, RDB D14-1 

Atmospheric Control Committee, NRC B35 

Atomic Energy Commission, Military Liaison Committee to the, E1.4 

Atomic Energy Committee, RDB D3 

Atomic Warfare Panel, Medical Aspects of, RDB D12-6 

Attache Systems, Committee on Coordination of Army-Navy-Air Force, E3.1 

Automotive Engineers, Society of, B24 ° 

Automotive Rubber, Technical Committee on, Joint, ASTM-SAE ASTM B9 

Aviation and Airport Fire Protection Committee, N FPA Bll-ia 

Aviation Facilities Subcommittee, International, ACC F67 

Aviation Information and Statistics Subcommittee, ACC F67 

Aviation Medicine Panel, RDB D12-4 

Aviation Meteorology Subcommittee, ACC F67 

Aviation Pgs Committee on, NRC B35 

Awards Efficiency, Department of Defense Council, E1.24 


B 


Ball and Roller Bearings Division, SAE B24 

Bearing Subcommittee, Jewel, MB C40-1 

Benefits and Costs Subcommittee, F103-1 

Biochemistry and Nutrition Study Section, NIH F66 

Biological Warfare, Panel on, D19 

Blind-made Products, Committee on Purchases of, F10 

Blood Whole, Blood Derivatives, and Plasma Expanders, E1.7-19 
Boiler Code, ASME B8 

Bolt, Nut, and Rivet Proportions Committee, ASA B10 

Bomb Fuze Subcommittee, E4.2-6 

Braising Committee, AWS B34 

Brazil-United States Defense Commission, Joint, A3 

Building Materials Division, Requirements Committee; NPA F173-4 
a we koe and Equipment, Committee on Coordinating Dimensions of, 


Building Security Committee, Department of Defense, E1.27 
Cc 


Call Signs Panel Joint Communications, JCS E2.2-2 

Canada-United States International Joint Commission, A24 
Canada-United States Military Cooperation Committee, A5 
Canada-United States Industrial Mobilization Planning Committee, Joint, A27 
Canada-United States Permanent Joint Board on Defense, A4 
Cancer Council, National Advisory, NIH F66—6 

Carbon Brushes , Joint AIEE-NEMA Subcommittee on, AIEE B5-2 
Cardiovascular Study Section, NIH F66 

Cartography and Geodesy Panel, RDB D14-3 

Cartography, United States Advisory Committee on American, F134 
Cast Iron Committee, ASTM B9 

Cast Iron Pipe, ASA B10 

Cataloging Agency Advisory po MB C7 

Cataloging Data, Committee on Utilization of, MBCA MB C7-9 
Cement, Committee on Specifications for Portland, ASA B10 
Chamber of Commerce, United States National Defense, Committee on, B33 
Chaplains Board, Armed Forces, E1.10 

Chaplains Fund, Joint Council Army and Air Force, E5.9 

Chemical Committee Interdepartmental, MB C8 

Chemical Corps Technical Committee, E7.6 

Chemical Division, Requirements Committee, NPA F173-—5 
Chemical Statistics Committee, Interdepartmental, F61 

Chemical Warfare Committee, RDB D16 

Chemical Warfare Programs Panel, RDB D16-1 

Chemicals and Specialty Materials, Committee on, RDB D20-3 
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and Chemical Technology Division, NRC B35 

Chicago Convention Subcommittee, ACC F67 

Chiefs of Staff, Joint, E2.1 , 

Children and Youth, Interdepartmental Committee on, F112 

Children and Youth, Interdepartmental Committee on, F112 

Children and Youth, ’Midcentury National Committee For, F129 

Civil Aviation Services Subcommittee, ACC F67 

Civilian Personnel Policy Advisory Council, E1.5—2 

Civilian Welfare Fund, Army-Air Force; Board of Directors, E5.3 

Classification and Designation of Surface Qualities, Committee on, ASA B10 

Classification of Materials For Tools, Fixtures, and Gauges, ASA B10 

Classification, Joint Intragovernmental Committee on Occupational, F105 

Clemency and Parole Board, Army and Air Force, E5.10 

Climatology Subcommittee, JCS E2.5-1 

Clothing Committee, Women’s Industrial, ASA B10 

Coal and Coke Committee, ASTM B9 

Coast and Geodetic Survey With the Armed Services, Interdepartmental Board 
For the Cooperation of the, F59 

Code For Pressure Piping, ASA B10 

Color Code For Lubrication of Machinery, ASA B10 

Colors For Industrial Apparatus and Equipment, ASA B10 

Columbia River Engineering Board International, A7 

Combustion Subcommittee on, NACA F2-—4b 

Commodity Classification, Advisory Committee on Foreign Trade, F140 

Commodity Classification, Technical Committee on Standard, F65 

Communication Circuit Engineering Panel, JCS E2.2-3 

Communications-Electronics Committee, Joint, JCS E2.2 

Communications Equipment Division, NPA F173-6 

Communications Equipment Panel, JCS E2.2—4 

Communications Panel, RDB D4—-6 

Communications Plans Panel, Strategic, JCS E2.2—-11 

Communications Plans Panel, Tactical, JCS E2.2—12 

Communications-Publications Panel, Joint, JCS E2.2-15 

Community Services of Washington, United; Health and Hospital Section, B32 

Components Division, General Requirements Committee, NPA F173-—14 

Components Panel, RDB D4-8 

Compressors and Turbines Subcommittee, NACA F2-4d 

Concessions Committee, Department of Defense, E1.21 

Concrete Institute, American; Committee 325 on Structural Design of Concrete 
Pavements for Highways and Airports, B37 

Condenser Tubes, Special Research Committee on, ASME B8 

Conductor, Semielectron Devices Subcommittee, ASETC E3.22-If 

Conservation Coordinating Committee, F 172-8 

Construction Committee, FFC F12-3 

Construction Industry, Committee on Standards for Safety in the, ASA B10 

Construction Machinery and Equipment Division, Requirements Committee, 
NPA F173-7 

Construction Panel, Heavy Equipment and Engineering, RDB D15-5 

Consulting Committee, Industry, NACA F2—4 

Consumers Durable Goods Division, Requirements Committee, NPA F173-8 

Containers and Packaging Division, Requirements Committee, NPA F173-9 

Contract Appeals, Armed Services Board of, E3.13 

Contract Board, Joint Army-Navy-Maritime Ship Repair, F29 

Contract Compliance, President’s Committee on, F179 

Contract Finance Committee, E1.22 

Contractor Relationship Industry Advisory Committee, Military, MB C62 

Coordinating Panel, JCS E2.2-5 

Coordination of Army-Navy-Air Force Attaché Systems, Committee on E3.1 

Copper and Copper Alloys, Cast and Wrought Committee, ASTM B9 

Copper and Copper Base Alloy Committee, Interdepartmental, MB-C12 

Copper Division, Requirements Committee, NPA F173--10 

Corrosion, American Coordinating Committee on, B3 

Corrosion of Iron and Steel Committee, ASTM B9 

Corrosion of Non-Ferrous Metals Committee, ASTM B9 

Cotton Allocations Subcommittee, Interagency Food Committee, F161—1 

Countermeasures Panel, RDB D5-2 
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Cranes, Derricks, and Hoists, Committee on Safety Code for, ASA B10° 
Critical Occupations, Committee on Essential Activities and, F175 

Crops, Panel on, Bidlogical Warfare Committee, D19—3 

Cross Reference and Interchangeability Data, Committee on, MB C7-2 
Cryptographic Panel, Security and, JCS E2.2-9 

Cylindrical Parts and Limit Gages, Allowances and Tolerances for, ASA B10 


D 


Dairy Products Allocations Subcommittee F161-5 

Defense Areas, Interagency Advisory Committee on, F172-9 

Defense Board, Inter-American, A13 

Defense, Council of National, F70 

Defense Management Committee, E1.3 

Defense Mobilization Board, F167—1 

Defense Mobilization, Office of, F167 

Defense Planning Board, Joint, CAA-USAF F155 

Defense Planning Committee, Mexican-United States Defense Commission, Joint 

Defense Production Administration, F172 

Defense Training, Panel on Radiological, E3.19-2 

Defense Transport Administration, F174 

Defense Transportation and Storage Committee on, ODM F167—5 

Defense Transportation and Storage, Military Advisory Panel on, F167—5a 

Definitions and Chart Committee, AWS B34 

Dental Research Council, National Advisory, NIH F66-5 

Dental Study Section, NIH F66 

Departmental Coordinating and Catalog Offices, Committee on, MB C7-3 

Desert and Tropical Environments Panel, RDB D14—4 

Design and Engineering, Subcommittee on, MB C3—4 

Design Criteria, on Air Force-Navy-Civil Aircraft, Subcommittee, C3-6 

Diesel Engine Division, SAE B24 

Dimensional Standardization Subcommittee, ACC F67 

Directorate, Armed Forces Medical Procurement Agency, E3.10 

Dissemination, Panel on, Biological Warfare Committee, D19-5 

Domestic Transport, Storage and Port Utilization, Interagency Advisory Com- 
mittee on, F174—1 

Drafting Manual Committee, SAE B24 

Drawing and Drafting Room Practice, ASME B8 

Dry Cells and Batteries, Committee on Specifications for, ASA B10 


E 


East River Project, Interagency Policy Committee on, F151-1 

Education and Indoctrination, Committee on, MB C©7-—10 

Education Program, Committee on the Armed Forces, E1.5—4 

Electronic Warfare Panel, JCS E2.2—6 

Electronics Committee, RDB D4 

Electronic and Electrical Items, Committee on, MB C7—4 

Educational Liaison, Department of Defense Committee on, E1.5-5 

Electrical Power Apparatus, Committee on Rotation, Connection and Terminal 
Markings for, ASA B10 

Electrical Engineers, American Institute of, B5 

Electrical Equipment Division, SAE B24 

Electrical Equipment Division, omemrnente Committee, NPA F173-11 

Electrical Equipment Panel, RDB D15~—2 

Electrical Heating, Resistance and Related Alloys Committee, ASTM B9 

Electrical Lamps Committee, Standards for, ASA B10 

Electrical Measuring Instruments Committee, ASA B10 

Electrical Standards Committee, ASA B10 

Electrical Terms, Committee on Definitions of, ASA B10 

Electrical Welding Apparatus, ASA B10 

Electricity Panel, Geomagnetism and, RDB D14-7 

Electrodeposited Metallic Castings Committee, ASTM B9 

Electro-Standards Agency, Armed Services, E3.22 

Electron Tube Committee, Armed Services, E3.22—1 

Electron Tubes Panel, RDB D4-3 

Electronic Countermeasures Panel, RDB D4—4 
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Electronics Committee, Joint, MB C10 

Electronics Division, Requirements Committee, NPA F173—12 

Electronics in Air Defense, Ad Hoe Group on, RDB D4-14 

Electronics Production Board, F172-5 

Electronics Production Resources Agency, E3.15 

Employment Review Board, Industrial, E3.4 

Energy Conversion Procedures Subcommittee, F 103-4 

Engine Antifreezes Committee, ASTM B9 

Engine Committee, Gasoline and Diesel, SAE B24 

Engine Performance and Operation, Subcommitte, NACA F2-4e 

Engine and Turbine Division, Requirements Committee, NPA F173-13 

Engineer Corps Technical Committee, E7.2 

Engineering and Psychophysiology, Panel on Human, RDB D6-1 

Engineering Construction Panel, Heavy Sanigevont and, RDB D15-5 

Engineering, Subcommittee on Design and, MB C3—4 

Engines, Industry Advisory Committee for Internal Combustion, MB C58 

Enterprise, Committee for Private, F 181-3 

Environmental Health Study Section, NIH F66 

Equipment and supplies Committee, RDB D15 

Equipment Subcommittee, Joint Meteorological Committee, JCS E2.5—2 

Essential Activities and Critical Occupations Committee on, F175 

Examining Stations, Armed Forces Policy Board, E.1.5—6 

Executive Committee, Radio Technical Commission for Aeronautics, B25—-1 

Explosions in Hospital Operating Rooms, Committee on, F79 

Explosives, Mass Detonating, Development of Proposed Quantity-Distance 

ables for, E3.6—1 

Explosives Safety Board, Armed Services, E3.6 

Explosives Safety at Piers and Wharves, Development of Standards for, E3.6—2 

Explosives Safety Standards for Storing Solid and Liquid Fuels for Jet Propulsion 
and Guided Missile Propellants, Development of, E3.6—3 

Explosives vs. Aircraft Runways, Quantity-Distance Standards for Mass 
Detonating, E3.6—4 

Export Policy, Advisory Committee on, F162 

Extinguishing, Committee on Vaporizing Liquid, NFPA B11-8 


F 


Facilitation of International Civil Aviation Subcommittee, ACC F67 

Facilities Committee, Reserve Forces, E1.6—2 

Facilities Panel, Aeronautics Committee, RDB D2-1 

Facilities Panel, Guided Missiles Committee, RDB D5-3 

Facilities Protection Board, ICIS F157-1 

Facilities Subcommittee, International Aviation, ACC F67 

Fatigue Testing, Structural, Committee on, AWS B34 

Fats and Oils Allocations, Subcommittee, F161-—7 

Federal Safety Council, F164 

Ferro Alloys Committee ASTM B9 

Fibers Committee Interdepartmental, MB C21 

Fibrous Materials, Organic and; Panel on, RDB D15-8 

Filler Metal, Joine Committee on, AWS B34 

Filler Metal, AWS-ASTM, Joint Committee on, ASTM B9 

Fire Control Panel, Ordnance Committee, RDB D9-10 

Fire Council, Federal, F12 

Fire Fighting Subcommittee, Aircraft Rescue and, NFPA B11-2 

Fire Hazards Committee, Federal Fire Council, F12—5 

Fire Prevention and Clean-Up Campaign, Committee on, NFPA B11-9 

Fire Protection Association, National, B11 

Fire Protection Committee, Aviation and Airport, NFPA B11-1 

= Protection Committee, Aviation and Airport, Executive Committee, NFPA 
1l-la 

Fire Protection Subcommittee, Airport, NFPA B11-3 

Fire Records Committee, FFC F12-4 

Fire Tests of Materials and Construction Committee, ASTM B9 

Flatirons, Committee on Domestic Electric, ASA B10 

Flight Operations Subcommittee, ACC F67 

Fluid Mechanics, Subcommittee on, F2-la 

Foam, Committee on, NFPA B11-7 
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Food and Nutrition Board, NRC B35 

Food Committee, Interagency, F161 

Food Panel, Equipment and Supplies Committee, RDB D15-3 
Foreign Patent Protection, Subcommittee on, F116-1 

Foreign Policy, Executive Committee on Economic, F116 
Foreign Trade Commodity Classification, Advisory Committee on, F140 
Foreign Trade Zones Board, F115 

Forest Products Committee, Interdepartment, MB C23 

Forest Reservation Commission, National, F118 

Frequency Allocation Panel, JCS E2.2-7 

Frequency Control Devices ‘Subpanel, JCEC E2.2-10c 

Fruits and Vegetables Allocations Subcommittee, F161—4 

Fuel Purchasing Committee, Federal, F89 

Fuels and Lubricants Committee, RDB D17 

Fuels and Lubricants Committee, SAE B24 

Fuels and Lubricants, Panel on Equipment for the Distribution of, RDB D17-5 
Fuels for Air Breathing Power Plants Panel, RDB D17-—2 

Fuels Requiring Oxidizers, Panel on, RDB D17-4 

Fuze Committee, Joint Army-Navy, E4.2 

Fuze Explosive Components Subcommittee, E4.2-1 

Fuze Field Test Subcommittee; E4.2-6 

Fuze Subcommittees, Guided Missile, E4.2-5 

Fuze Subcommittee, Projectile, Mortar and Rocket, E4.2-3 
Fuze Subcommittee, Bomb and Special, E4.2—4 

Fuze Laboratory Tests Subcommittee, E4.2-2 


G 


Gage Design Committee, American, B4 

er re Appliances, Committee on Approval Installation Requirements for, 

Gas Mask Cannisters, Committee on Code for Identification of, ASA B10 

Gas Turbine Power Division, ASME B8 

Gaseous Fuels Committee, ASTM BQ’ 

Gasoline and Diesel Engine Committee, SAE B24 

Gears Committee, ASME B8 

Gears Committee, Standardization of, ASA B10 

Genetics Study Section on Morphology and, NIH F66 

Geodesy Panel, Cartography and, RDB D14-3 

Geographic Names, Board on, F68 

Geographic Research Techniques, Panel on, RDB D14-5 

Geographical Society, American; Medical Steering Committee of the Medical 
Geographical Project, B41 

Geography Committee, Geophysics and, RDB D14 

Geology Panel, RDB D14-6 

Geomagnetism and Electricity Panel, RDB D14-7 

Geophysics and Geography Committee, RDB D14 

Glass and Glass Products Committee, ASTM B9 

Government Agencies Subcommittee, ACC F67 

Government Insurance, Armed Forces Review Board for, E3.2 

Grain Allocations Subcommittee, F161-3 

Graphic Symbols and Abbreviations for Use of Drawing, Committee on, ASA B10 

ber Rees and Abbreviations for Use of Drawing, Committee on 

Guidance and Control Panel, RDB D5—4 

Guided Missiles Committee, RDB D5 

Guided Missile Fuze Subcommittee, E4.2-7 

Guns Panel, RDB D9-4 


Hazard of Ammonium Nitrate, Fertilizer Grade, Interagency Committee on, F53 

Health Council, National Advisory, F37 

Health Council, National Advisory, NIH F66-3 

Health of the United States, National Institute of, F66 

Health, Physical Education and Recreation, Liaison Committee for American 
Association for, B44 

Health Resources Council, Interagency, F151-28 
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Heart Council, National Advisory, NIH F66—2 

Heat-Resisting Materials Subcommittee, NACA F2—4f 

Heavy Equipment and Engineering Construction Panel, RDB D15-5 

Helicopters, Subcommittee on, F2-lg 

Helmets, National Head and Eye Safety Committee, Subcommittee on, ASA B10 

Hematology Study Section, NIH F66-8 

High Alloys Committee, AWS B34 

Highway Research Board, NRC B35 

Highway Safety, Federal Committee on, F78 

Highway Safety Conference, President’s; Coordinating Committee, F110 

Historical Advisory Committee, American Battle Monuments Commission, F132 

Historical Publications, Commission, National, F87 

Hospital Operating Rooms, Committee on, NFPA B11-6 

Hospital Expansion Planning, Committee on, E1.7—21 

Hospital Standards and Administrative Procedures, Committee on Development 
of Uniform, E1.7—20 

Housing Agency, Armed Forces, C77 

Housing Council, Family, C77-1 

Human Engineering and Psychophysiology Panel, RDB D6-1 

Human Relations and Morale Panel, RDB D6—2 

Human Resources Committee, RDB D6 

Hydrocarbons Committee, Industrial Aromatic, ASTM B9 

Hydrographic Bureau, International, Al4 

Hydrography, Committee on; Pan-American Institute, A15 

Hydrology Subcommittee, F103-—2 

Hydrology Panel, RDB D14-8 


I 


Icing Problems Subcommittee, NACA F2-3b 

Incentives, Awards and Rewards Committee, F156—-1 

Indicator and Pick-up Subcommittee, ASETC E3.22—1b 

Industrial Aromatic Hydrocarbons Committee, ASTM B9 

Industrial Control] Apparatus, ASA B10 

Industrial Employment Review Board, E3.4 

Industrial Equipment Division, General Requirements Committee, NPA F173-15 

Industrial Reserve Review Committee, National, MB C36 

Industrial Safety, Coordinating Committee on President’s Conference on, F142 

Industry Advisory Committees, MB C2 

Information, Special Committee on Technical, RDB D13 

Infrared Panel, RDB D4-9 

Inospheric Advisory Committee, Arctic, E7.11 

Inspection and Interdepartmental Cooperation Committee, FFC F12-1 

Instrumentation, Panel on Test Range Procedures and, RDB D5-8 

Insulators for Electric Power Lines, Committee on, ASA B10 

Insulating Subcommittee of Rotating Machinery Committee, AIEE B5-1 

Insurance Advisers, Board of, MB C72 

Insurance, Armed Services Review Board for Government, E3.2 

Intelligence Advisory Committee, F50 

Intelligence Conference, Interdepart mental, F52 

Intelligence Committee, Joint, JCS E2.3 

Intelligence Subcommittee, Joint Technical, E2.3-1 

Intelligence, Panel on, Biological Warfare Committee, D19-6 

Inter-American Defense Board, A13 

Interference Reduction Panel, RDB D4-10 

Internal Flow, Subcommittee on, NACA F2-1d 

Inventors Council, National, B15 

Iron and Steel Committee, Interdepartmental, MB C29 

Iron and Steel Division, Requirements Committee, NPA F173-16 

Iron and Steel Other Than Structural, Committee on Building Code Requirements 
for, ASA B10 

Iron and Steel Technical Committee, SAE B24 

Iron-chromium, Iron-chromium-nickel and Related Alloys Committee, ASTM B9 

Item Identification, Committee on, MB C7-8 


J 


Joint Chiefs of Staff, E2.1 
Joint Secretaries, E3.14 
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K 
Key Rosters Sponsors Committee, E3.11 


L 


Launching and Handling Panel, RDB D5-5 

Leather and Leather Products Division, uirements Committee, NPA F173-17 

Leather Committee, Interdepartmental, MB C31 

Legal Subcommittee, ACC F67 

Letter Symbols and Abbreviations for Science and Engineering, ASME B8 

Liaison Committee for American Association for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, B44 

Light Metals and Alloys Committee, Cast and Wrought, ASTM B9 

Lightning, Committee on Code for Protection Against, NFPA B11-5 

Liquid Fuels for Missiles, Subcommittee for Safe Handling, Storage, Transport - 
tion and Testing, E3.6—1 

Lithographic Wage Board, Interdepartmental, F83 

Livestock, Meats and Wool Allocations Subcommittee, F161]—6 

Loading Rules Committee, Military Traffic Service, E1.23-3 

Logistics Plans Committee, Joint, JCS E2.4 

Lubricants Panel, RDB D17-3 

Lubricants Research Committee, Coordinating, SAE B24 

Lubrication Committee, ASME B8 

Lubrication and Wear Subcommittee, NACA F2—4c ; 

Lumber and Lumber Products Division, Requirements Committee, NPA F173-18 


M 


Machine Pins, Dimensions of, ASA B10 

Magnetic Properties Committee, ASTM B9 

Malleable Iron Castings Committee, ASTM B9 

Man, Panel on, Biological Warfare Committee, D19-1 

Management Committee, Defense, E1.3 

Manazement Improvement, Advisory Committee on, F106 

Manpower Committee, Surplus, F167—7 

Manpower Panel, Human urces Committee, RDB D6-3 

Manpower Policy, Committee on, F167-3 

Map Procurement Coordination Committee, Interagency, F63 

Master Plan, Joint Panel on Technical Objective 10-7, Atomic Energy Committee, 
D3-1 

Materials, Committee on, RDB D20 

Materials Committee on Quality Control of, ASTM B9 

Materials Handling Advisory Committee, NSIA B43-3 

Materials Handling, National Advisory Committee on, B16 

Materials and Products Requirements Committee, Joint Military, MB C35 

Materials Operating Committee, Defense, F172-11 

Materials Policy Committee, Defense, F172—10 

Matériel Conservation Committee, Jomt, C73 

Mathematics Advisory Council, applied; Bureau of Standards, F18 

Meat, Defense Board for, F178 

Mechanical Engineers, American Society of, B8 

Mechanical Equipment Panel, RDB D15-6 

Mechanical Standards Committee, ASA B10 

Mechanical Standardization Subcommittee, ASETC E3.22-le 

Medical Aspects of Atomic Warfare Panel, RDB D12-6 

Medical Equipment Survey Committee, Army-Air Force, E5.5 

Medical Forms, Recording and Reporting Procedures, Committee on Standardi- 
zation of, E1.7-1 

Medical Geographical Project, Medical Steering Committee of the; American 
Geographical Society, B41 

Medical Library, Advisory Group, Armed Forces, E7.14 

Medical Material and Standardization Committee, Armed Services, E3.10-1 

Medical Policy Council, Armed Forces, E1.7 

Medical Procurement Agency, Directorate, Armed Forces, E3.10 

Medical Records, Interagency Committee on, F6 

Medical Regulating Office, Armed Services, E3.16 
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Medical Research, Committee on, E1.7—15 

Medical Sciences Committee, RDB D12 

Medical Service Technical Committee, E7.7 

Medical Supply, Ad Hoc Committee on, E1.7—16 

age ae Film Production, Interdepartmental Committee for Coordina- 
tion of, 

Medicine Panel, Military and Field, RDB D12-2 

Medicine, Study Section on Tropical, NIH F66 

Mental Health Council, National Advisory, NIH F66—4 

Mental Standards, Task —— on Physical and, E1.7-17 

Menu Board, Joint Army-Air Force Master, E5.8 

Metabolism and Endocrinology Study Section, NIH F66 

Metal Powders and Metal Powder Products Committee, ASTM B9 

Metal-Working Machinery and Equipment Division, Requirements Committee, 
NPA F173-19 

Metals and Alloys Committee, Die Cast, ASTM B9 

Metals and Minerals, Panel on, RDB D20-1 

ie = Minerals Miscellaneous Division, Requirements Committee, NPA 

Metals, Committee on Chemical Analysis of, ASTM B9 

Metals, Committee on Plasticity of, ASME B8 

Metals, Research Committee on Cutting of, ASME B8 

Metallizing Committee, AWS B34 

Metallography Committee, ASTM B9 

Metallurgical Advisory Board, NRC B35 

Meteorological Committee, Joint, JCS E2.5. 

Meteorological Problems Subcommittee, NACA F2-3a 

ee coe Procedures Panel, Joint Communication Electronics Committee, 

Methods of Inspection Committee, AWS B34 

— States Defense Commission, Defense Planning Committee, 

19-1 

Mexican-United States Defense Commission, Joint, A19 

Mideentury White House Conference on Children and Youth, Advisory Council 
on Federal Government Participation in the, F129 

Military and Field Medicine Panel, RDB D12-2 

Military Information Board, United States-United Kingdom, A30 

Military Control Committee, State-Defense, F176 

Military Information Control Committee, State-Defense Secretariat, F176—1 

Military Liaison Committee to the Atomic Energy Commission, E1.4 

Military Personnel Policy Advisory Council, E1.5-3 

Military Staff Committee, United Nations, A25 

Military Traffic Service, £1.23 


* Minerals Panel, Inorganics and, RDB D15—4 


a eae and Equipment Division, Requirements Committee, NPA 

173- 

Mississippi River Commission, F111 

Mobilization, Far Eastern, Interdepartmental Committee on, F167-—2 

Mobilization Planning Committee, Joint United States-Canada, A27 

Mobilization, Regional Defense, Central Coordinating Committee on, F167-8 

Mobilization Committees, Regional Defense, F167—8a 

Morphology and Genetics Study Section, NIH F66 

Motion Picture Apparatus Committee, Dimensional Standards for, ASA B10 

Motion Picture Photographic Division, cay, ccna et Committee, NPA F173-22 

Motor Vehicle Brake Research, Advisory Committee on, B18 

Motor Vehicle Division, Requirements Committee, NPA F173-23 

Munitions Allocation Committee, Joint, JCS E2.7 

Munitions Board, C1 

Mutual Security Agency, F181 

Mutual Security Matters, Interagency Committee for Public Information o* 
1 


: N 
National Defense, Committee on; United States Chamber of Commerce, B33 
National Defense Organizations, Naval Committee for Safety in, B31-1 


National Institute of Health of the United States, F66 
National Production Authority, F173 
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National Security Council, F28 

National Security Resources Board, F151 

Naval Stores Committee, ASTM B9 

Navigation, Panel on Aids to, JCS E2.2-1 

Navigation Technical Group, D18 

Naval Ship Yards Safety Committee, United States, B31—2 

Neurological Diseases and Blindness Council, National Advisory, NIH F66-7 

Niagara Falls Engineering Board, International, A24—4 

Nomenclature of Metal End Products of Company Member Committee, Sub- 
committee on, ASA B10 

Nomenclature Subpanel, JCEC E2.2-10a 

Nondestructive Testing Committee, ASTM B9 

Nonferrous Metals and Alloys Committee, ASTM B9 

Nonferrous Metals Committee Interdepartmental, MB C37 

Nonferrous Metals, Committee on Corrosion of, ASTM B9 

Nonferrous Metals Technical Committee, SAE B24 

Nonmetallic Minerals Committee, MB C39 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization, A26 (Including Subcommittees) 

Nuclear Sciences, Committee on, NRC B35 

Numbering System for Antifriction Bearings Committee, ASA B10 


O 


Occupational Classification, Joint Committee on, F105 

Occupational (Safety) Clothing Committee, Protective, ASA B10 

Oceanography Panel, RDB D14-9 

Oceanography Subcommittee, JCS E2.5-3 

Office Standards Committee, ASA B10 

a Railings and Toeboards, Committee on Safety Code for Floor and Wall, 
10 

Operating Committee, Advisory Committee on Export Policy, F162-1 

Operating Problems, Committee on, NACA F2-3 

Optics Panel, Photography and, RDB D15-10 

Ordnance and Armament, Subcommittee on, MB C3-5 

Ordnance and Shipbuilding Division, Requirements Committee, NPA F173-24 

Ordnance Committee, RDB D9 

Ordnance Advisory Committee, Bureau of, NSIA B43-1 

Ordnance Corps Technical Committee, E7.5 

Ordnance Materials Panel, RDB D9-9 

Organic and Fibrous Materials Panel, RDB D15-8 

Outline of Form Committee, MB C48-1 

Oxidizers, Panel on Fuels Requiring, RDB D17-4 


P 


Packaging Advisory Committee, NSIA B43-2 
? 


Packing, Packaging and Preservation Panel, RDB D15—9 

Paint, Varnish, Lacquer and Related Products Committee, ASTM B9 

Pan-American Hydrography Institute, Committee on, Al5 

Park and Planning Commission, National Capitol, F117 

Parole Board, Army and Air Foree Clemency and, E5.10 

Parts and Fittings Division, SAE B24 

Passamaquoddy Engineering Board, International, A24—3 

Patent Advisory Board, Armed Services, E3.12 

Patent Interchange Committee, United States Interdepartmental Joint, F41 

Patents Board, Government, F156 

Pathology, Board of Governors, Armed Forces Institute of, E3.20 

Pathology Study Section, NIH F66 

Pay and Allowance Committee, Military, E1.26 

Payroll Savings Plan for the Purchase of Savings Bonds, Interdepartmental 
Comunitees for the Voluntary, F5 

Per Diem Travel and Transportation Allowance Committee, PPB, E7.13 

Per Diem Travel and Transportation Allowance Advisory Panel, PPB E7.13a 

et Try Requirements for Protective Occupational Footware Committee, 
A 10 

Permanent Joint Board on Defense, Canada-United States, A4 

Personal Equipment, Panel on Clothing and, RDB D15-1 
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Personnel Council, Federal, F46 

Personnel, Panel on, Human Resources Committee, RDB D6-4 

Personnel Policy Advisory Council, Civilian, E1.5-2 

Personnel Policy Advisory Council, Military, E1.5-3 

Personnel Recruitment, Training and Education, Interagency Committee on, F97 

Personnel Security Board, Army-Navy-Air Force, E3.3 

Pest Control, Interdepartmental Committee on, F36 

Petroleum Committee, MB C56 

Petroleum Policy Committee, International, F180 

Petroleum Products and Lubricants Committee, ASA B10 

Petroleum Products and Lubricants Committee, ASTM B9 

Petroleum Purchasing Agency, Armed Services, the Directorate, E3.18 

Pharmacology Committee, NIH F66 

Photography and Optics Panel, RDB D15-10 

Photography, Committee on Standardization in Field of, ASA B10 

Physical and Mental Standards, Committee on, E1.7-17 

Physical Testing Committee, American Leather Chemists Association, B40 

Physically Handicapped, Federal Associate Members Advisory Council on, F159 

Physically Handicapped, Subcommittee on Employment in the Public Service, 
F159-1 

Physiology Committee, NIH F66 

Physiology Panel, RDB D12-5 

Piers and Wharves, Committee on, NFPA B11-3 

Piloted Aircraft Panel, RDB D2-5 

Pipe Flanges and Fittings, ASA B10 

Pipe Flanges and Fittings, ASME B8 

Pipe Threads Committee, ASA B10 

Pipe Threads, ASME B8 

Piping Systems, Identification of, ASME B8 

Piping Systems, Scheme for Identification of, ASA B10 

Piain and Lock Washers Committee, ASA BLO 

Plain and Lock Washers Committee, ASME B8 

Plans Committee, Joint Strategic, JCS E2.8 

Plant Layout Standards Committee, ASME B8 

Plastics Committee, ASTM B9 

Plumbing Code, Advisory Committee on Creation of a Uniform, F42 

Policy Council, Armed Forces, E1.1 

Polymers, Panel on High, RDB D20-2 

Porcelain Enamel Committee, ASTM B9 

Port Utilization, Interagency Committee on, DTA F174—2 

Post Attack Rehabilitation, Central Task Committee on, F151-3 

Postal Policy Board, Joint, E5.7 

Potomac River Basin, Interstate Commission on the, F137 

Poultry and Eggs Allocations Subcommittee, F161-8 

Power Plants for Aircraft, Committee on, NACA F2—4 

Power Plants Panel, Fuels for Air Breathing, RDB D17—2 

Power Switch Gears, Committee on, ASA B10 

Preferred Numbers Committee, ASA B10 

Preference List, Subcommittee on, MB C3-—2 

Preservation Panel, Packing, Packaging and, RDB D15~-9 

Pressure and Vacuum Gages, ASA B10 

Pressure and Vacuum Gages, ASME B8 

Pressure Piping, Code for, ASME B8 

Pressure Vessel Research Committee, ASTM B9 

Pressure Vessel Research Committee of Welding Research Council, Special 
Committee on Increased Design Stresses of, AWS B34 

Printing and Publishing Division, Requirements Committee, NPA F173-25 

Priorities Administration, Advisory Committee on, F160 

Procedure Subcommittee, Advisory Committee on Export Policy, F162—-2 

Procedures and Forms, Committee on Operating, MB C7—6 

Procurement Policy Board, F167—6 

Procurement Regulation Committee, Armed Services, MB C76 

Production Executive Committee, DPA F172-1 

Production Programs and Industrial Planning MB C3-1 

Production Scheduling, Committee on, MB C7-7 

—— Services, Armed Forces Medical Policy Counci!, Committee on 

1.7-14 
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Propellers for Aircraft, Subcommittee on, F2-le 

Propulsion and Fuels Panel, RDB D5-6 

Protection, Panel on, Biological Warfare Committee, D19—4 
Prototype Aircraft Advisory Committee, F165 

Psychological Strategy Board F177 

a eon pcr ag de Panel on Human Engineering and, RDB D6-1 
Public Health Study Section, NIH F66 

Public Relations Advisory Council, E1.9 

Publications and Manuals Subcommittee, ACC F67 
Publications Panel, Joint Communications, JCS E2.2-15 

Pulp, Paper Division, Requirements Committee, NPA F173-—26 


Q 
as 7 aaa Tables for Mass Detonating Explosives, Development of, 


Quartermaster Lotus Depa Committee, E7.1 
Qualified Products List Committee, MB C48~-2 


R 

Radar Panel, RDB D4—5 

Radiac Subcommittee, ASETC E3.22-1g 

Radio Advisory Committee, Interdepartmental, F11 

Radio and Vacuum Tubes Committee, ASA B10 

Radio Consultative Committee, International, A29 

Radio Electrical Coordination Committee, ASA B10 

Radio Engineers, Institute of; Radio Manufacturers Association Committee, B23 

Radio Equipment and Parts Committee, ASA B10 

Radio Propagation Executive Council, Central, F56 

Radio System Advisory Committee, Military Amateur, E5.1 

Radio Technical Commission for Aeronautics Assembly, B25 

—  oare Commission for Aeronautics Assembly, Executive Committee, 

Radio Technical Commission for Marine Services, B26 

Radio Union, International Scientific, A22 

Radiological Defense Training, Panel on, E3.19-2 

Railro re ay Division, Requirements Committee, NPA F173-27 

Railroad Wel ing Committee, AWS B34 

Rate and Rate Negotiation Committee, Military Traffic Service, E1.23-2 

Rayon Fabrics, Sectional Committee on, B10 

RCA Committee on Amplifiers of the Sound yp mmrrenyy Section of the Radio 
and Television Manufacturers Corporation of erica, B22 

Reciprocity Information, Committee on, F128 

Records Council, Federal, F171 

Recognition and Identification Subpanel, JCEC E2.2-13a 

Recreation, Federal Interagency Committee on, F153 

Recruiting, Public Relations and Advertising Programs, Advisory Council to 
the SecArmy and SecAir Force, E5.6 . 

Red Cross, American National; Board of Governors, B7 

Refractories Committee, ASTM B9 

Refrigerators and Home and Farm Freezers, Committee on Standards for House- 
hold, ASA B10 

Regional Councils, Armed Forces, MB C75 

Regulation of Armaments, Executive Committee on, F1 

aoe Control and Statistical Reporting Standards, Advisory Committee on, 

1.14 

Requirements Committee, DPA F172—4 

Research and Development Board, D1 

Research Committee, ASME B8 

Research Council, National, B35 

Research Council Vision Committee, Armed Forces, National, E3.8 

Research Techniques, Panel on Geographic, RDB D14-5 

Reserve Facilities, State Boards, E1.6-3 

Reserve Forces Facilities Committee, E1.6-2 

Reserve Forces Policy Board, E1.6 

Resistance Welding Committee, AWS B34 

Rheumatism, Study Section on Arthritis and, NIH F66 
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Riding Comfort Research Committee, SAE B24 

Rifle ctice, National Board for the Promotion of, E7.10 

River Basin Committee, Federal Interagency, F103 

Rocket Engines, Special Subcommittee, NACA F2-4g 

Rocket Fuze Subcommittee, E4.2—4 

Roofing Materials Committee, Bituminous Waterproofing, ASTM B9 
Rotating Electrical Machinery, ASA B10 : 

ROTC Affairs, Joint Advisory Panel on, E1.6—1 

Rubber atid Rubberlike Materials Committee, ASTM B9 

Rubber Committee, Interdepartmental, MB C46 

Rubber Division, Requirements Committee, NPA F173-28 

Rubber Products Committee, ASTM B9 

Rubber Protective Equipment, Committee on, ASA B10 

Rubber Subcommittee, Synthetic, MB C47-3 


Safety at Sea, General United States Committee on, B30 

Safety Board, Armed Services Explosives, E3.6 

Safety Code for Bakery Equipment, Committee on, ASA B10 

Safety Code for Cranes, Derricks, Hoists, Subcommittee on, ASA B10 

Safety Code for Exhaust Systems, ASA B10 = 

Safety Code for Marking Industrial Hazards Subcommittee, ASA B10 

Safety Code for Power Presses and Foot and Hand Presses, ASA B10 

Safety Code for Protection of Head, Eyes and Respiratory Organs, ASA B10 

Safety Code for the Industrial Use of X-Rays Committee, ASA B10 

Safety Committee, United States Naval Shipyards, B31—-2 

Safety Council, Federal, F164 

Safety Council, National, B31 

Safety in National Defense Organizations, Naval Committee for, B31—1 

Safety in Welding and Cutting Committee, ASA B10 

St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Projects, Interagency Committee on, F151-2 

Sampling Procedures, Committee on, ASETC E3.22-1h 

Sandia Weapons Development Board, E3.19-3 

Sanitation, Committee on Safety Code for Industrial, ASA B10 

Savings Bonds, Interdepartmental Committee for Voluntary Purchase of, F5 

Science Advisory Committee, F167—4 

re and Technical Equipment Division, Requirements Committee, NPA 
F173-29 

Scientific Personnel, Subcommittee on, F16—-2 

Scientific Radio Union, International, A22 

Scientific Research and Development, Interdepartmental Committee on, F16 

Scoop Design, Advisory Committee on, E8.2 

Screw Thread Committee, Interdepartmental, F88 

Screw Thread Division, SAE B24 

Screw Threads Committee, Standardization and Unification of, ASA B10 

Seaplanes, Subcommittee on F2-If 

Search and Rescue Subcommittee, ACC F67 

Security Agency, Mutual, F181 

Security Agency Technical Committee, Army, E7.8 

Security, Building Committee, E1.27 

Security Council, National, F28 

Security, Committee on Statistical, F170 

Security and Cryptographic Panel, JCS E2.2-9 

Security Industrial Association, National, B43 

Security, Interdepartmental Committee on Internal, F157 

Sedimentation Subcommittee, F103-3 

Seismology Panel, RDB D14-10 

Service Equipment Division, Requirements Committee, NPA F173-30 

Service Equipment Panel, RDB D15-7 . 

Ship Repair Contract Board, Joint Army-Navy-Maritime, F29 

Ship Structure Subcommittee, Interdepartmental Ship Structure Committee, F77a 

Shipboard and Submarine Medicine Parel, RDB D12-1 

Shipping Containers Committee, ASTM B9 

Shipping Coordinating Committee, F44 

Sieves for Testing Pur , Committee on Specifications for, ASA B10 

Signal Corps Technical Committee, E7.3 
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Small Business Executive Committee, F172-7 

Small Tools and Machine Tool Elements, ASME 58 | 

Soap and Other Detergents Committee, ASTM B9 

Soil Mechanics Panel, RDB D14-11 

Soils for Engineering Purposes, Committee on, ASTM B9 

Sound Recording Committee, ASA B10 

Souris-Red River Engineering Board, International, A24-1 

Space Assignment Committee (Cargo), E8.3-2 

Space a Committee (Passengers), Military Sea Transportation Service, 

Special Weapons Project, Armed Forces, E3.19 

Spectographic Analysis Committee, ASTM B9 

Sports Council, Interservice, E3.7 

Springs, Committee on Mechanical, ASME B8 

St. John River Engineering Board, International, A24—5 

Stability and Control Subcommittee on, F2—le 

Standard Drawing Practice Committee, MB C48-—3 

Standard Qualification Procedures Committee, AWS B34 

Standardization for Organization, International, ASA B10 

Standardization in Field of Photography Committee, ASA B10 

Standardization of Optics Committee, ASA B10 

Standardization Panel, JCE@ E22-10 

Standardization of Vacuum Tubes for Industrial Purposes Committee, ASA B10 

Standards Agency Advisory Group, MB C48 

Standards Association Inc., American, B10 

Standards Council, Interdepartmental, F158 

Standards for Drawing and Drafting Room Practice Committee, ASA B10 

Statistics for the United States, National Committee for Vital and Health, F99 

Steel Committee, ASTM B9 

Stockpile Committee, Interdepartmental, MB C59 

Stockpile Storage Committee, MB C49 

ee ae Shapes, and Lengths for Hot and Cold Finished Iron and Steel Bars, 
ASME B8 

Storage, Committee on General, NFPA B11-—4 

Strategic Communications Plans Panel, JCS E2.2-11 

Strategic Plans Committee, Joint, JCS E2.8 

Strategic Survey Committee, Joint, JCS E2.9 

Structural Sandwich Constructions, ASTM B9 

Sugar and Molasses Subcommittee, F161—2 

Supply and Maintenance Requirements, Subcommittee on, MB C3-3 

Supply Classification, Committee on Federal, C7—1 

Supply Management Advisory Council, C74 

Surface Qualities, Classification and Designation of, ASME B8 

Surgery Committee, NIH F66 

Survey, Joint Strategic Committee, JCS E2.9 

Symbols Committee, AWS B34 . 


Tactical Communications Plans Panel, JCS E2.2—-12 

Target Drones Panel, RDB D5-7 

Tarcet Information Panel, Warning and, JCS E2.2-13 

Technical Committee, Army Security Agency, E7.8 

Technical Information Agency, Advisory Council Armed Services, E3.21 

Technical Information, Special Committee on, RDB D13 

Technical Subcommittee, Petroleum Committee, MB C56—1 

Technical Subcommittee, Interdepartmental Radio Advisory Committee, F11-1 

Techniques for Inspection, Committee for the Preparation of Documents to Assist 
in the Development of Uniform, MB C33-8 

Telecommunications Coordinating Committee, F3 

Temperature on Properties of Metals, Committee on Effect of, ASME B8 

Tennessee Valley, Board of Consultants for, F136 

Test and Training Equipment Panel, RDB D5—10 

Test Equipment, Panel on, RDB D4-11* 

Test Equipment Subpanel, JCEC E2.2-10b 

Test Rance Procedures and Instrumentation Panel, RDB D5-8 

Testing, Committee on Methods of Mechanical, ASTM B9 

Testing, Committee on Methods of Particle Size and Shape, ASTM B9 
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Testing Materials, American Society for, B9 

Textile Division, Requirements Committee, NPA F173-31 

Textile Materials Committee, ASTM B9 

Textiles Committee Interdepartmental, MB C52 

Textiles Test Methods, Committee on, ASA B10 

Therapeutics, Study Section on Experimental NIH F66 

Thermal Insulating Materials Committee, ASTM B9 

Thermometers Committee, ASA B10 

Tin, Lead, and Zine Division, Requirements Committee, NPA F173-32 

Tobacco Allocations Subcommittee, F161—9 

Tools and Machine Tool Elements, Committee on Small, ASA B10 

Toxic Dusts and Gases, Committee on Allowable Concentration of, ASA B10 

Trade Agreements, Interdepartmental Committee on, F127 

Trade Zones Board, Foreign F115 

Traffic Laws and Ordnances, National Committee on Uniform, F110—1 

Traffic Matters Industry Advisory Committee, E1.23—4 

aie ys ga Education of Medical Department Personnel, Task Group on, 
61.7-1 

Training and Training Devices, Joint Panel on, RDB D-6—-5 

Transducers, Subcommittee on Sonar, MB C17—12 

Transportation Committee, Joint Military, JCS E2.6 

Transportation Committee, SAE B24 

Transportation Corps Technical Committee, E7.4 

Transportation Service, Military Sea E8.3 

Tropical Environments, Panel on Desert and, RDB D14-4 

Tropical Medicine Study Section, NIH F66 

Tube Subcommittee, Receiving, ASETC EF3.22-la 

Tube Subcommittee, Power and Gas, ASETC E3.22-le 

Tube Subcommittee, Microwave, ASETC E3.22-1id 


U 
Underwater Ordnance Panel, RDB D9-6 
Uniform Inspection Papers, Committee on, C33—6 

Uniform Plumbing Code, Advisory Committee on Creation of, F42 
United Nations Military Staff Committee, A25 

United States-Canada, International Joint Commission, A24 

United States-United Kingdom-Canada Military Information Board, A30 
Usually Traveled Route Committee, E7.12 


Vv 


“oe Tubes, Committee on Standardization of; for Industrial Purposes, ASA 
10 

Valve Threads Standards Committee, Compressed Gas Association, Ine, B39 
Vehicles Panel, RDB D9-3 

Veneral Disease Control Committee, NRC B35 

Venereal Disease Control, Interdepartmental Committee on, F35 

Veterans Problems, Committee on, NRC B35 

Vibration and Flutter Subcommittee, NACA F2-2c 

Virus and Rickettsial Diseases Committee, NIH F66 

Vision Committee, Armed Services-National Research Council, E3.8 

Vital and Health Statistics for the United States, National Committee for, FO® 
Voltages, 100 Volts and Under, Committee on Preferred, ASA B10 


WwW 
Wage Board, Army-Air Force, E5.4 
Warehousing and Storage, Council on, F 174-3 

Warheads and Fuzes Panel, RDB D5-9 

Warning and Target Information Panel, JCS E2.2-13 

Washers Committee, Plain and Lock, ASA B10 

Water for Industrial Uses Committee, ASTM B9 

Water Pollution Control Advisory Board, F94 

Waterproofing and Roofing Materials Committee, Bituminous, ASTM BO 
Waterton-Belly River Engineering Board, International, A24—2 

Wave Propagation Panel, JCS E2.2—14 
Weapons Project, Armed Forces Special, E3.19 
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Weather Communications Subcommittee, E2.5—4 

Weather Plans Subcommittee, JCS E2.5-5 

Weather Security and Cryptographic Subpanel, Joint, E2.2-9a 
Welding in Marine Construction Committee, AWS B34 

woo aaron, Committee on Minimum Requirements of Instruction for, 
Welding Research Government Advisory Committee, AWS B34 
Welding Society, American, B34 

Welds, Committee on Standard Mechanical Tests for, AWS B34 
Welfare Board, Joint, E5.2 

Welfare Fund, Army-Air Force Civilian; Board of Directors, E5.3 
Whitewares Committee, ASTM B9 

Wire and Sheet Metal Gages Committee, ASA B10 

Wire and Cables, Committee on Insulated, ASA B10 

Wires for Electrical Conductors Committee, ASTM B9 
Women’s Industrial Clothing Committee, ASA B10 

Wood Committee, ASTM B9 

Working Committee, Central Air Documents Office, E6.1 
Wrought Iron Committee, ASTM B9 

Wrought Iron and Wrought Steel, ASME B8 

Wrought Iron and Wrought Steel Piping and Tubing, ASA B10 
Wrought Iron and Wrought Steel Pipe and Tubing, ASME B8 


Exursit 3A. InrormaTion Requestep REGARDING CLOTHING, TEXTILE, AND 
Footwear Irems 


The items involved in clothing, textile, and footwear are covered by these 
14 principal groupings: 
Apparel! 
Apparel accessories 
Canvas and duck end products 
Cordage and twine 
Fibers, vegetable 
Footwear 


Furs 
Household and bedding items 
Leather : 
Miscellaneous end items 
Parachutes, parachute equipment, containers, and rigging 
Textiles, basic fabrics, and materials 
Waste and scrap textile materials 
Webbing items 
The attached listing on the subject was derived from the United States Standard 
Commodity Classification. Within the 14 principal groupings, this listing gives 
the broad nomenclature of the subgroupings and articles in the clothing, textile, 
and footwear field. This list includes articles required for the women in service, 
as well as men. 
Procurement by the military departments of articles under the above groupings 
is approximately as follows: 


It should be noted that the above totals refer to ‘‘articles,’’ not ‘‘items.”’ 
example, rating badges in the Navy consist of a number of items as different 
badges are required for each enlisted rank. However, rating badges are included 
as only one article in the above totals. Similarly, articles of apparel included 
in the totals, such as coats, shirts, etc., and articles of footwear, such as boots 
and shoes, do not inelude all of the sizes procured for such articles, although each 
different size would be treated as a line item in the supply process. The above 
totals exclude findings such as buttons, zippers, thread, etc. 
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APPAREL (EXCEPT FOOTWEAR AND APPAREL ACCESSORIES) 


Fur clothing: 
Fur-lined coats, gloves, headwear, jackets, parkas, flight clothing 
Arctic fur clothing, etc. 
Gloves and mittens: 
Men’s 
Cloth 
Cloth and leather 
Knit 
Leather 


Cloth and leather 
Knit 
Leather 
Special purpose 
Pe ether or plastic (except medical) 
Fireproof, asbestos, etc. 
Headwear: 
Men’s: 
Caps: 
Cook’s and baker’s 
Blue Melton, enlisted men’s 
Field, cotton 
Field, pile 
Flight, summer 
Garrison 
Knit 
Officer’s and chief’s 
Service 
Watch 
Cap covers 
Hats, white, enlisted men 
Headnets, insect 
Helmets: 
Sun 
Flight, leather, fabric 
Hoods, cold weather, rain 
Liners: 
Helmet, fiber 
Helmet, parachutist 
Masks face: 
Cold weather 
Rocket launcher 
Women’s: 
Bandannas 
Caps: 
Cook’s and baker’s 
Field 
Garrison 
Nurse’s and technician’s 
Service, officer’s 
Hats, summer uniform 
Headnets, insect 
Hoods: 
Jacket field 
Overcoat 
Hosiery: 
Men’s: 
Socks: Wool, cotton, felt, synthetic 
Women’s: 
Anklets, wool and cotton 
Socks, wool and cotton 
Stockings, wool, cotton, synthetic 
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Nightwear and bedwear: 
Bathrobes 
Hospital bed gowns and shirts 
Pajamas 
Miscellaneous bedwear 
Outer wear: 
Men’s: 
Aprons: 
Baker's, butcher’s, and cook’s 
Protective, rubber, plastic, etc. 
Athletic apparel 
Blouses, cotton pull over 
Breeches, cotton, khaki, wool 
Coats: 
Baker’s, butcher’s, cook’s, technician’s, etc. 
Dress, wool, cotton, synthetic, ete. 
Mackinaw 
Cloaks, boat 
Dungarees, coats and pants 
Frocks, butcher’s, technician’s, etc. 
Jackets: 
Combat 
Field wool or cotton pile, synthetic 
Flight, leather fabric, ete. 
Fatigue 
Mountain 
Rain 
Jumpers, dress and undress, cotton and wool 
Trousers: 
Baker’s and cook’s 
Cotton, duck 
Trousers, combat: 
Field, white, camouflage 
Flight, leather, fabric 
Protective, HBT, impermeated 
Wet weather waterproof 
Winter, rain and windproof 
Trousers, dress, wool 
Trousers, field, wool 
Suits flight, leather, fabric, etc. 
Overcoats: 
Field with wool or pile liners 
Wool dress 
Parkas: 
Field, pile liner 
Field, cotton OD or white 
Ski, wind and water-repellant poplin, fur trimmed wet weather 
Pea coats 
Ponchos, rubberized or synthetic resin treated 
Rain coats: 
Cloth dress 
Rubberized or synthetic resin treated 
Shirts, cotton, wool, synthetic, ete. 
Shorts, tropical 
Sweaters, wool knit, cotton, synthetic 
Uniforms, blue, khaki, white 
Women’s: 
Aprons, baker’s, cook’s, technician’s 
Athletic apparel 
Capes, wool, nurses 
Dresses: 
Wool winter, summer 
Hospital 
Working, baker’s and cook’s 
Cotton, summer uniform 
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Outer wear—Continued 
Women’s—Continued 
Jackets: 
Battle, wool 
Service, wool 
Field with liner 
Cotton 
Nurses flight clothing, cotton or wool 
Overcoats: 
Wool, dress 
Field with liner 
Parka type with pile liner 
Ponchos, duck, rubberized 
Raincoats: 
Cloth, dress 
Rubberized or synthetic resin treated 
F Shirts, cotton 
' Skirts: 


Cotton, wool, synthetic, ete. 
} Exercise 


Shorts, exercise 
Slacks, wool, cotton 
Suits: 
Exercise 
Flight, leather, fabric, etc. 
Sweaters 
Trousers, cotton, outer cover wind-repellant wool, liner 
Uniforms, nurses, blue serge, white cotton 
Waists, wool 
Underwear: 
Men’s: Wool, cotton, synthetic, all types 
Women’s: Wool, cotton, synthetic, all types 
Special purpose underwear, extreme climate, flight, etc. 
Miscellaneous apparel: 
Arctic clothing (other than fur lined), fiber glass, kapok, etc., insulated 
Electrically heated clothing 
Military protective clothing: gas, armored, metal or plastic inserts 
Special climate clothing 
Special combat clothing 
— flight clothing 
ospital convalescent’s clothing 
Surgical and technician’s clothing 
Food handling, preparation and serving garments 
Industrial safety clothing (including hats, helmets, and gloves): 
Protective clothing: 
Chemical, gas 
Fire 
Mechanical, leather or metal faced 
Radiation 
Water 
Safety belts, lines, slings, etc. 
Work clothing: 


Aprons 
Coveralls 
Jackets, jumpers, and trousers 
Overalls 
APPAREL ACCESSORIES 
Belts: 


Men’s: Leather, fabric, plastic 
Women’s: Leather, fabric, plastic 
Collars . 
Handkerchiefs 
Women’s handbags and purses 
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Elastic fabric accessories and garments: 
Men’s: 
Athletic supporters 
Belts 


Garters 
Suspenders 
Women’s: 
Belts 
Brassiers 
Corsets and girdles 
Garters 
Miscellaneous 
Neckwear: Cravats, ties, mufflers, neckerchiefs, scarfs, etc. 
Miscellaneous apparel accessories not elsewhere shown 


CANVAS AND DUCK END PRODUCTS 


Bags and pouches: 
Ammunition 
Barrack 
Dispatch 
oo, instrument, supplies, tool, ete. 


Haversacks, rucksacks, field pack, ete. 
Laundry 
Mail 
Money 
Water 
Miscellaneous special purpose 
Baskets: Laundry, mail, ete. 
Bed rolls 
Berth bottoms 
Boat covers 
Buckets 
Carriers, containers, rolls and covers (other than paulins, etc.): 
Ammunition, equipment, instrument 
Tools, supplies, parachute cargo, weapons, etc. 
Cases, mail, distributing 
Deck and hatch covers, ete. 
Furniture, canvas chairs, cots, etc. 
Paulins and tarpaulins 
Scabbards 
Tents, shelters and flys 
Tanks and troughs for storing water, petroleum, etc. 
Vehicle covers, etc. 
Miscellaneous canvas items not listed elsewhere 


CORDAGE AND TWINE FROM ALL TYPES OF FIBERS INCLUDING SYNTHETIC 


Ropes, halliards, hawsers, lanyards, lashing, lines, twine, and string: 
Binding and bundling 
ine 
Mattress 
Wrapping 
Cordage end items: 
Chalk, lines 
Fishing, lines 
Clews 
Fenders 
Mats 
Nets 
Slings : 
Special cordage items required for airborne, automotive, engineer, and]special 
tent equipment 
Ropes, climbing, manila,  hege ete. 
Ropes, parachutist’s, manila, nylon, etc. 
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FIBERS, VEGETABLE 


Hard vegetable fibers (leaf fibers) : 
a including manila or ‘manila hemp” 
is 


Henequen 
Cant including maguey 
Carea fiber 
Istle 
New Zealand hemp fiber 
Palm leaf fibers 
Miscellaneous hard vegetable fibers 
mee. — and other miscellaneous vegetable fibers : 


Milkweed floss 

Typha down 

Redwood fiber 

Spanish moss 

Broom root (rice root, Raiz de Zacaton) 
Coir (coconut husk fiber) and crin vegetal 
Vegetable fibers, not elsewhere classified 


FOOTWEAR 


Boots: 
Artic, felt 
Combat leather, fabric 
Field high top, leather 
Flight, leather, rubber 
Hip or high waders, rubber, fabric 
Paratroop, leather 
Ski or mountain, leather 
Leggings and gaiters, fabric or leather 
Slippers, leather, fabric 
Shoes: 
Athletic, leather, fabric, rubber 
Canvas, rubber or leather soles 
Dress, garrison, service low and high quarter 
Shoe pacs, rubber and leather 
Overshoes, rubber and fabric 
Women’s: 
Boots: 
Artic, combat, felt, leather and fabric 
Flight, leather, rubber 
Leggings, fabric 
Slippers, leather, fabric 
Shoes: 
Athletic, leather, fabric, rubber 
Canvas, rubber or leather soles 
Dress, service leather 
Field leather 
Overshoes, rubber, fabric 
Miscellaneous footwear: 
Artic Mukluk boots, leather, fur, canvas 
Electrically heated footwear 
Industrial safety footwear 
Orthopedic footwear 
Miscellaneous footwear, not listed elsewhere 


FURS 


Dressed and undressed fur skins 
Fur plates, mats, lining crosses, sacs, etc. 
Miscellaneous fur findings 
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HOUSEHOLD AND BEDDING ITEMS 

Awnings 
Bedding: 

Bed spreads 

Blankets 

Covers, protective 

Comforters and quilts 

Mattresses, all types 

ads 

Pillows 

Sheets and pillow cases 
Carpets and rugs 
Cloths, cleaning, dish, polishing, ete. 
Curtains, draperies and upholstering material 
Cushions and pillows 
Floor and deck coverings, runners, mats, etc., cotton, manila fiber, etc. 
Shower curtains 
Slip covers 
Table cloths, napkins, pads, etc. 
Towels, bath mats, wash cloths, etc. 


LEATHER 

Raw hides and skins except fur 
Processed leather 

Boot and shoe cut stock and findings 

Bookbinders and fancy 

Garment 

Glove 

Lining 

Patent 

Shoe, upper and sole 

Upholstery 

Shearlings 
Miscellaneous leather: Saddle, luggage, rawhide, roller, etc. 


MISCELLANEOUS END ITEMS 
Camouflage textiles 
Covers, vehicle, seat 
Covers, waterproof, synthetic, plastic for weapons, equipment and persona) effects 
Findings and notions 
Bindings, braid, cording, goring tape, etc. 
Buckles 
Buttons, blanks and molds 
Fasteners, slide, snap, hook-and-eye, etc. 
Lacings 
Miscellaneous notions 
Stiffening and backing 
Shoe findings 
Sailmaker’s supplies 
Tailor’s supplies 
Upholsterer’s supplies 
Welting 
Insignia: 
Badges and emblems, metal, plastic, textile, embroidered, etc. 
Brassards 
Identification tags and plates 
Uniform insignia 
Flags, banners, pane] makers, pennants, etc. 
Insect nets 
Lasts and patterns 
Nets: 
Camouflage 
Cargo 
Fish 
Ordnance material 
Tender vessel 
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Pads van, packing, shipping, etc. 
Scabbards, textile, leather, plastic, etc. 
Sleeping bags: 

Feather and down 

Kapok, etc. 

Wool fabric 









PARACHUTES, PARACHUTE EQUIPMENT CONTAINERS AND RIGGING 






Cargo 
Personne] 
Other aeria] delivery equipment (textile) 





TEXTILES, BASIC FABRICS AND MATERIALS (COTTON, FLAX, WOOL, SILK, SYNTHETIC, 
AND OTHER MATERIALS) 






Fabrics: 
Broad woven fabrics (over 12 inches in width) 
Narrow fabrics, woven or braided (12 inches or under in width) 
Knit fabrics 
Lace fabrics 
Miscellaneous fabrics: 
——e rubberized, synthetic, etc., for clothing and equipage 
elts 
Oakum 
Hat and cap material] including hatter’s fur 
Netting, al] types 
Plastic fabrics, backed or unbacked 
Thread: All types 
Yarns: All types 
Padding and stuffing materials: 
Cotton, batting, linters, rolls, etc. 
Kapok, etc. 
Hair, raw, curled, processed 
Feathers and down, raw or processed 






















WASTE AND SCRAP TEXTILE MATERIALS 






Mill waste 
Old rags 
New rags 
Rope, mixed twines and string waste 
Wiping cloths and rags 
Unprocessed silk waste 
Miscellaneous textile waste 










WEBBING ITEMS 






Belts, harnesses, slings, straps: 
Equipment and supply carrying 
Pack 

Parachute 

Safety 








Exursit 3B. Data CoNCcERNING THE Navy’s ProcvurREMENT oF 200,000 Parrs 
or SHOES AND THE ARMy’s PROCUREMENT OF 420,000 Parrs or SHoes DurRING 
DECEMBER 1951 












In accordance with collaborative procurement procedures established between 
the New York Quartermaster Procurement Agency and the Navy Purchasing 
Office, purchase authorizations in excess of $25,000 are exchanged between these 
offices. These authorizations are annotated by the respective buyers to show a 
firm or estimated date for inviting or receiving bids or quotations. When it is 
ascertained that concurrent procurements for similar items are pending in both 
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offices, a conference is arranged between the respective buyers who are required 
to— 


(1) Review all phases of the procurement for possible areas of conflict or 
competition for sources of supply. 

(2) Review conditions within the industry to establish whether or not 
combined requirements can be met without prejudice to prices, required 
deliveries, and quality. 

(3) Explore possible adjustments to eliminate anticipated areas of conflict 
or competition. 

It was through the use of these procedures that it was learned that the Navy 
intended to open bids for approximately 249,000 pairs of dress oxfords, calf, on 
11 December, and that the New York Quartermaster Procurement Agency 
intended to open bids for 420,000 pairs of low-quarter shoes on the following day, 
12 December. Although these shoes are purchased under different specifications, 
using different leather for uppers and different lasts, they are items which would 
utilize the same general sources of supply. In conformity with normal procedures, 
Army and Navy procurement experts conferred in order to plan procurement 
schedules which would be most advantageous to the Government. Consideration 
was given to various pertinent factors, including the condition of the market, the 
size of the procurement, and the available sources of supply. It was decided 
that under all the circumstances the simultaneous procurement of both require- 
ments was inadvisable. It was further determined that the Navy, whose need 
was more urgent, should proceed with its procurement as planned, obtaining its 
requirements without competition from the larger Army procurement, which 
was therefore postponed. 

The Navy made awards on 13 December of 248,996 pairs of shoes at prices 
ranging from $4.79 to $4.845, average $4.827. The Army award of 420,000 pairs 
was made on 14 January 1952 to one contractor at $4.35 per pair. 

It should be noted that procurements during the last 6 months have been made 
at successively lower prices. By deferring action on the Army requirement, the 
Government secured the advantage of a further drop in the market for the larger 
procurement, due not only to a decrease in leather prices but also to the increasing 
need of the industry for business. 


Exuisit 3C. Dottar VALUE oF CLOTHING, TEXTILE, AND FootTwEaR INVEN- 
TORIES AS OF JANUARY 31, 1952 





Department 
Army! Navy! Air Force of Defense 
reserve ! 





$559, 860, 571 | 2 $287, 161,390 | $315, 398, 480. 65 $10, 826, 682 
146, 310, 213 (3) 
283, 174, 446 101, 008, 202. 79 
533 


268, 228, 
103, 998, 178 

















1 Continental depots only. 
3 Following is in extra continental depots: Clothing, $16,125,040; footwear, $2,409,489. 
4 Included under “ Clothing.” 


USE OF SAME PURCHASE SPECIFICATION FOR ARMY AND MARINES FOR UNDERSHIRTS 
AND DRAWERS 


Drawers, cotton, short (specification MIL—D-3014B), and undershirts, cotton, . 
quarter-sleeve (specification JAN-—U-—797), are purchased by all three services 
under the same approved specifications. 


RATIO OF DOLLAR VALUE OF DUCK AND WEBBING TO THE REST OF THE TEXTILE 
FIELD 


The ratio of dollar value between duck and webbing to the rest of the textile 
field is approximately 10 percent. 























4 
a 
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INVENTORIES KEPT AT POSTS, CAMPS, AND STATIONS (CLOTHING, TEXTILES AND 
FOOTWEAR) 
Army 

1. In the Army, a central inventory record of clothing, textiles, and footwear 
is maintained for stocks in depots from which points items of this type are released 
for distribution to troops. ‘osts, camps, and stations are not considered storage 
points for clothing, textiles, and footwear, but as the distribution outlets for final 
issue to the ultimate consumer. For this reason a perpetual inventory of cloth- 
ing, textile, and footwear items is not kept centrally for assets at posts, camps, 
and stations. Instead, stocks of these items are controlled in terms of days of 
supply to provide a quantity on hand only sufficiently large to meet anticipated 
issue requirements. 

2. Stocks at station level are controlled to maintain a stockage objective, 
consisting of the operating level of supply plus a safety level. The operating 
level is normally 30 days of anticipated issues, and the safety level, 15 days. In 
addition, an order and shipping time factor is allowed in requisitioning from the 
supply depot. In practice then, a post, camp, or station stock or inventory will 
fluctuate between the 15 days’ safety level (just before receipt of supplies) and 
45 days’ stockage (just after receipt of supplies). 

3. The responsible commander sees to it that station supply policies and pro- 
cedures are properly administered, and liaison personnel from the technical- 
service depots assure, by quarterly visits to each post, camp, and station, that 
stock levels are properly computed, unauthorized items are not stocked, and 
that quantities in excess of normal requirements are promptly returned to supply 
channels. In addition, requisitions from posts, camps or stations received at the 
depot are edited in detail to make sure that the quantities requested are in accord 
with the policies and procedures described above. 

4. To summarize, there is no central record of stocks at posts, camps, and 
stations which reflects total inventories at that level, either in dollar amounts 
or by number of items. If desired, a special inventory could be compiled for 
each station as of a definite cut-off date. However, it is believed that, in addi- 
tion to requiring expenditure of extra manpower and money, such an inventory 
figure would be of questionable value, since supplies at this point in the distri- 
bution system are constantly moving, with the result that quantities reported 
would not be indicative of assets on hand or those generally recoverable as of 
any subsequent date. 


Navy 
Inventories kept at ships and stations are based on a 2-month stock objective. 


Air Force 

The total clothing inventory for Air Force bases world-wide as of January 31, 
1952, was $79,520,356.56 (this does not include inventories of specialized clothing). 
Textile inventories are not kept at any Air Force base (as contrasted to depot). 





Exarsit 4. TreENp 1n Munitions Boarp Starr Since Wortp War II Minitrary 
Versus CIvILIAN PERSONNEL 


There are five attachments on the above subject, as follows: 

1. A comparative list of military and civilians in key positions, July 1946 
to January 1952. 
> 2. Total military and civilian personnel strength, July 1946 to January 

952. 

3. Personnel comparison report for clerical, professional, and military, 
July 1946 to January 1952. 

4. Personnel turn-over rate for professional civilian and military personnel, 
fiscal years 1950, 1951, and first half of 1952. 

5. Organization charts showing key personnel, July 1946 to January 1952. 
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ATTACHMENT 1.—Munittions Board, breakdown of total military in key positions 
versus total civilians in key positions from Jan. 1, 1946, through Jan. 1, 1952 


July 1946: 
Military 
Civilian 





January 1952: 
Military 
Civilian 


Note.—Key > asused above, include all positions from Deputy Office Chief on up to the Chair- 


man of the Board. 


ATTACHMENT 2.— Munitions Board, total military strength versus total civilian 
strength in semiannual increments, from Jan. 1, 1946, through Jan. 1, 1952 


July 1946: 
Military 
Civilian 


July 1947: 
Military 
Civilian 


January 1948: 


Military 
Civilian 


July 1948: 
Military 
Civilian 


January 1949: 


Military 
Civilian 


July 1949: 
Military 
Civilian 





January 1950: 


Civilian 


July 1950: 
Military 
Civilian 


January 1951: 
Military 
Civilian 


July 1951: 
Military 
Civilian 


January 1952: 


Civilian 
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ArTTacHMENT 3.—Muznitions Board personnel comparison report, July 1946 to 
January 1952 





Copieaing end Munitions Board proper | Total Munitions Board 





Civilian Civilian Civilian 














Profes- Profes- | : Profes- 
Clerical vonage sional 


sional ! 





22 
48 
30 
162 
195 


218 
239 
249 
308 
320 





~ 
Sanmonar 





























1 Includes civilian personnel in grades GS-12 and above. 
ATTACHMENT 4.— Munitions Board personnel turn-over rate * 


Fiscal year 1950: 
Professional 
Military 
Fiscal year 1951: 
Professional 
Military 
First half of fiscal year 1952 (July to December 1951): 
Professional 
Military 
Based on departures and accessions. 
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Exuipit 5. EXPLANATION AND Copy or Booz, ALLEN & Hamitton ConrTrRact 


The Booz, Allen & Hamilton contract was entered into at the instance of the 
Chairman of the Directorate of the Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency 
and was approved by the Under Secretary of the Army, since the Armed Services 
Medical Procurement Agency is attached to the Army for administrative pur- 

ses. This study has n undertaken because the Armed Services Medical 

ocurement Agency felt that a quick, intensive survey should be made of their 
organization and procedures for the purpose of determining what steps should 
be taken to enable the agency to handle the increased workload stemming from 
the Korean war without an increase in personnel. 

The attached document, subject: Request for approval of professional services 
contract, dated December 19, 1951, is self-explanatory. 


ARMED Services MepicaL ProcuREMENT AGENCY, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., December 19, 1951. 


Subject: Request for approval of professional services contract. . 

Through: Directorate, Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency, Potomac 
Annex, Washington 25, D.C. The Surgeon General, Department of the Army, 
Main Navy Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

To: Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4 (Logistics), Department of the Army, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Attention: Chief, Purchases Branch. 

1. Pursuant to the provisions of Paragraph 3—204.2b, Army Procurement Pro- 
cedure, approval of the Secretary of the Army is requested for the execution of a 
ae Services Contract with Booz, Allen & Hamilton, in the form attached 

ereto. 

2. The following information is furnished as prescribed by the reference cited 
in Par. 1, above: 

a. Specific Statutory Authorizations: 

(1) Section 15, of the Act approved 2 August 1946 (5 U. 8S. Code 55a). 

(2) Section 601, Defense Appropriation Act, 1952 (PL 179, 82nd yg over 

b. The proposed contract is Pe: acct ecm to and necessary for the National 
Defense; existing facilities of the Army are inadequate to accomplish the required 
services, and compensation specified therein is considered reasonable. 

c. Contract has been negotiated in accordance with Section 2 (c) (1) of the 
Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947, as supplemented by the statutory 
authorities cited in subparagraph a., above, and Doletnataation of the Under 
Secretary of the Army, dated 18 December 1950. 

d. Funds in the amount of $25,000.00 are available to support the attached 
contract, and are identifiable as follows: 

(1) Project Account Number P2330 07 Allotment 6—6198. 

(2) Appropriation Symbol: 2122020. 

(3) Statutory Authority Under Which Appropriated: PL 179, 82nd Congress. 

3. As prescribed by Par. 1-605, Section I, Army Procurement Procedure, 
dated 15 July 1951, as amended, the following information is submitted: 

a. Name and address of contractor: Booz, Allen and Hamilton, 285 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

b. Location of plant where contract is to be performed: 

(1) Contract is to be performed at 84 Sands Street, Brooklyn 1, New York, 
and at the address cited in subparagraph a. above. 

c. Contract N umber: MPA 30-287—md-—13627 (OIN-36490). 

d. Supplies or Services being procured: Contractor will survey the organiza- 
tional structure and procedures of the Armed Services Medical Procurement 
Agency, and make recommendations for such changes therein and in the forms 
currently in use therein as this survey shall indicate to be desirable, with special 
reference to the maximum integration of industrial mobilization planning with 
current procurement of medical supplies. 

e. Contract Placement: 

(1) Negotiated under Section 2 (c) (1), Armed Services Procurement Act of 
1947, as authorized by Determination of the Under Secretary of the Army, dated 
18 December 1950. 

(2) Award is being made competitively. 

(3) Three (3) firms were invited to submit proposals. 

(4) Three (3) responsive quotations were received of which one (1) quotation 
so exceeded the funds available that further negotiation to reduce the estimate 
was deemed to be impracticable. 

(5) It is proposed to make the award to the second low responsive bidder, 
because of the wide scope of his current experience in effecting management sur- 
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veys of military procurement activities. Specifically, the contractor of choice is 
presently completing a comprehensive survey of the Procurement Division, Air 
Materiel Command, Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, during the course of which 
it has acquired a first hand knowledge of the regulations governing procurement 
and the problems incident thereto. The organizational and procedural situation 
existant in the Air Materiel Command element referred to above is identical in 
many respects to that confronting this Agency. Therefore, it is believed that the 
proven experience of Booz, Allen and Hamilton should be considered a major 
factor in influencing its selection, not only because of the obvious professional 
advantages which have accrued from such experience, but also because of the 
very real probability that the survey can be initiated with less self-indoctrination 
and completed with greater dispatch, thereby resulting in a commensurate reduc- 
tion in the presently estimated cost of the Government. 
(6) Comparison of all offers received: 


(a) Cresap, McCormick and Paget. .-._...-.---.-.---- $21, 750. 00 
On ne ne ee anbmewimane $24, 000. 00 
Co) WLOsGseey Meee CN ee $46, 500. 00 


f. Prices Paid on Last Previous Procurement: Not applicable. 

g. Current Market Price: Not applicable. 

h. Realistic Cost Breakdown: Not applicable. 

i. Amount of Government Estimate of Costs: Not applicable. 

j. Number of Contract Form to be Used: DD Form 351 

k. Deviations from Standard or Approved Contract Clauses: None. 

1. Patent and Copyright Clauses to be included: None. 

m. Brief Description of Performance and Delivery Schedule: Contractor is 
required to achieve completion of all phases of the contract not later than 30 
June 1952; however, contractor anticipate completion within ten (10) to twelve 
(12) weeks, and agrees to use best efforts to accomplish this objective. 

n. Estimated Royalty Payments: None. 

o. Estimated Amount of Federal Excise Tax: None. 

- p. Description and value of Government property to be furnished contractor: 
one. 

q. Financial condition of proposed contractor is considered to be satisfactory. 

r. Past performance of the proposed contractor with commercial firms, Gov- 
ernmental Agencies and facilities of the Department of Defense is believed to be 
satisfactory. 

s. Funds to be expended: 

(1) Total allocated: $25,000.00. 
(2) Total obligated, exclusive of this contract: None. 

t. Priority of Project Involved: First priority. 

u. Aggregate number of employees of contractor is not in excess of 500. 

v. Specifications under which procurement is being effected: Not applicable. 

THEODORE M. Carow, 
Colonel, MC, Chief of Agency. 


Exnrsit 6 


Attached are copies of the reports submitted to the Secretary of Defense by the 
Chairman of the Munitions Board, the Secretaries of the military departments, 
and the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller), in conformity with the 
directives of May 31, 1951, and July 17, 1951. 

Munitions Boarp, 


Washington 26, D. C., March 17, 1952. 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Attention: Chairman, Defense Management Committee. 
Subject: Progress report, improvement in supply management. 
References: (a) Department of Defense Directive No. 250.03—4, subject: Objec- 
tives and Procedures for Military Procurement, dated May 31, 
1951 (reissued under date of August 13, 1951). 
(b) Department of Defense Directive No. 250.01—1, subject: Classi- 
fication of Department of Defense Policies and Assignments of 
Responsibility, dated July 17, 1951, Reports Control Symbol 
DD-SD-13. 
1. Reference (a) requires that regular reports will be rendered by the Munitions 
Board and the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) as to the status of the 
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rogram outlined under section D thereof. Reference (b) requires the Munitions 
ard to report on actions taken with respect to paragraphs 5c and 5d, and the 
military departments to report on actions taken with respect to paragraph 5b. 
A first report under reference (b) was submitted on Octover 4, 1951, covering the 
period ended September 1, 1951. This memorandum is a second report under 
reference (b) and an initial report under reference (a) through March 1, 1952. 
These reports have been combined due to the interrelation of the implementing 
action on which such reports are based. 

2. Reference (a) requires that the Munitions Board, in conjunction with the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller), will provide for effee- 
tive review of the methods and adequacy of the inventory control systems and 
procedures maintained by each military department and sets forth certain objec- 
tives of such review. In implementation of this requirement the following action 
had been taken through March 1, 1952: 

(a) A supply systems study project was established by Department of Defense 
Directive 250.11-2 dated August 9, 1951. The Munitions Board staff was re- 
organized to provide a single staff element with primary responsibility for the 
conduct of supply system studies and the chief of this staff element named as 
director of the supply systems study project. To assure full coordination and 
participation in the project by all interested agencies, assistant project directors 
were named to represent the Assistant eager of Defense (Comptroller), the 
Management Committee, the Joint Chief of Staff, and each military department. 
A study program was approved for the detailed examination of policies, standards, 
and procedures followed by the military departments in the functional areas of 
requirements computation, procurement, distribution and redistribution, mainte- 
nance, budgeting and financing. The study is being conducted by matériel cate- 
gories, and three working groups have been organized and are now conducting 
studies in the medical and dental, subsistence, and automotive categories. 
military department has assigned one full-time representative to work with the 
Munitions Board staff in each of the three working groups. Target dates for 
completion of the three category studies have been established as September 30, 
1952, for subsistence, December 31, 1952, for medical and dental, and June 15, 
1953 for automotive. Extension of the studies to other matériel categories is now 
under consideration. 

(b) Four university graduate groups have been engaged on a contract basis to 
supplement the work being done under the supply systems study project, but 
specifically directed to the function of procurement. Three of these groups are 
working in the same category areas referred to above, and the fourth is workins 
in area of mining, excavating, and construction machinery. The work of these 
graduate groups is being coordinated with the supply systems study groups to 
avoid duplication and overlapping. It is expected that the work of these groups 
will be largely completed within this fiscal year. 

(ce) Proposed regulations governing the operation of working capital funds 
(stock funds) for financing inventories of selected categories of supplies, matériel, 
and equipment, have been drafted and are in the process of final coordination with 
the military departments and interested agencies. The extension of working 
capital fund financing of stocks (initially to be limited to standard-stock or com- 
mon-use items) will generally result in improved methods of inventory control. 

(d) Pending issuance of formal regulations, informal arrangements were made 
for extension of stock fund financing in the Department of the Army. Beginning 
July 1, 1951, the clothing and equipage division of the Army stock fund began full- 
scale operations within the quartermaster depot system in the zone of the interior. 
War reserve quantities of stocks have been temporarily excluded from capitaliza- 
tion in consonance with a proviso contained in the fiscal year 1952 Military Appro- 
priations Act. Extension of the operations of this division of the Army stock fund 
to clothing and equipage stocks at post, camp and station levels and oversea 
theaters and the inclusion of war reserve stocks, is now under study. 

(e) The defense supply service was established as of July 1, 1951, as a division 
of the Army stock fund. This activity is responsible for the procurement of ad- 
ministrative type supplies and equipment for the Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
the Air Force, and the Department of the Army at the seat of Government, exclud- 
ing certain military reservations. 

(f) The Department of the Army now has under consideration the use of stock 
funds to finance inventories of medical and dental matériel, and the Department 
of the Air Force is developing plans for the extension of the Air Force stock fund 
to the financing of aviation fuel beginning July 1, 1952. 
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(g) With the objective of improving and standardizing depot stock accounting 
and reporting, the Department of the Army organized a research and development 
group composed of representatives of the seven technical services. Some of the 
procedures developed by this group relating to document processing and stock ac- 
counting are currently being tested at two technical depots and one general depot. 
The new procedures give promise of a reduction in processing time along with 
economies in machine rental and personnel costs; however, results of the tests have 
not yet been evaluated. A standardized procedure for the conduct of physical 
inventories of depot stocks has been developed and was recently published. Al- 
though designed for maximum utilization of mechanical methods in document 
preparation, the inventory procedure and standard forms may also be applied to 
manual facilities. 

(h) The Army supply status reporting system has recently been extended from 
an initial list of approximately 2,500 principal items of supply to approximately 
10,000 different items which comprise from 80 to 90 percent of the total value of 
all items of supply. This equipment status report, which is available to all 
echelons of command, includes inventories in the hands of units, posts, camps, 
and stations, as well as the civilian components. Progress has also been made 
in the extension to overseas commands of the zone of interior depot stock ac- 
counting and reporting system. Installations of overseas reporting is now com- 
plete for some technical services; the full implementation of this program will 
result in more factual requirements for the stockage of oversea commands and 
provide a needed tool for a more realistic determination of Army global require- 
ments. 

(i) The Navy has developed an improved procedure for the utilization of 
electric accounting machines for stock accounting and reporting. This new 
procedure is now being installed at the Naval Shipyard, New York, and will be 
installed progressively at all major supply installations utilizing electric accounting 
machines for stock control and stock-status reporting. The stock-status reporting 
system has also been extended recently to certain additional overseas activities, 
this broadening the total coverage. 

(j) Under the auspices of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, the Navy is 
currently conducting a series of conferences of representatives of supply control 
points. These conferences are for the purpose of discussing operating problems 
and developing improved procedures for supply operations and inventory control. 
As a direct result of one of these conferences, a new standard organization pattern 
for supply demand control points has been developed and approved. 

(k) The method of storing electronic spare parts aboard ships has recently 
been changed from a method utilizing individual boxes for each piece of equipment 
to consolidated bin-type stowage. he Navy believes this change will result in 
significant reductions in the quantity of electronic spare parts aboard ship and 
at the same time will provide more effective spare parts support for the equipment. 

(1) Several improvements in stock accounting and control procedures have 
recently been given effect by the Air Force. As of July 1, 1951, all separate 
stock record accounts maintained at depots for inventories of civilian components 
of the Air Force were consolidated with the regular Air Force account, resulting 
in a single depot inventory for the Air Force. At air bases, the Air Reserve and 
ROTC accounts were consolidated with the regular base Air Force account. 
An amendment to the Air Force Supply Manual is currently being published 
which will eliminate the memorandum receipt procedure except for certain 
sensitive type items. A plant account will be established for property in use 
and will record such items by location and using activity. This new account 
will provide an over-all monetary value report, compiled and summarized by 
the Air Matériel Command, which will be useful for staff planning purposes. 
A voucher control system has also been placed in effect to locate supply backlogs 
or bottlenecks in paper work and afford a ready means of follow-up and time 
control on supply work functions. 

(m) Service tests are now being conducted by the Air Force on two improved 
methods of requisitioning and stock balance reporting, utilizing advanced electric 
accounting machine methods. The IBM Cardatype machine, which utilizes 
prepunched tabulating cards to semiautomatically prepare supply documents, 
is being used under one procedure. Under the second procedure, tabulating 
cards are being used as requisitioning documents. A complete review and analysis 
of the results of both service tests will be made soon, and the Air Force expects 
that one of the two methods will be approved for Air Force-wide installation. 

(n) The Air Force has developed a new mechanical procedure for requisitioning, 
controlling, and accounting for the service stock required by mgintenance shops, 
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projected on the basis of repair schedules. The procedure has been service 
tested and depot-wide implementation is scheduled for March 1952. An electrical 
accounting machine procedure for controlling the movement of matériel through 
ports of embarkation, referred to as case and item control has been installed 
with respect to matériel destined for the Far East and moving through San 
Francisco. These case and item control procedures are being published as an 
amendment to the Air Force Supply Manual. 

3. Reference (6) requires the Munitions Board to report with respect to para- 
graph 5e on action taken in giving priority study to the feasibility of assigning 
to a single military department the responsibility for procurement, distribution, 
storage, issue, and maintenance of common items of supply and equipment, 
with medical supply items to be the first category studied. In implementing 
this  accremnae, the following additional action has been taken through March 
1, 1952: 

(a) A medical supply support test has been initiated as a part of the supply 
systems study project. The Sixth Army Area was selected for the test. A gen- 
eral plan was developed which provides for medical supply support, including 
depot maintenance, by the Army Medical Depot at Alameda, Calif., for all Army 
and Air Force activities now supported by that depot and all Navy activities now 
supported by the Naval Supply Depot at Oakland. A detailed plan of operation 

been developed and approved by all Department of Defense agencies con- 
cerned with the test. A cost and effectiveness measurement plan designed to 
provide for proper evaluation of the test has been developed and approved. The 
military departments have issued the necessary implementing instructions to re- 
spective activities, and the test was placed in full operation on March 1, 1952. 

(b) The working groups of the supply systems study project concerned with the 
three matériel categories approved for study have completed their study outlines 
and are actively engaged in conducting the studies. Priority is being given to 
studying the feasibility of assigning single service responsibility for procure- 
ment, distribution, and depot maintenance of common items in accordance with 
paragraph 5c of reference (6). 

4. Reference (b), paragraph 5d, requires that the Munitions Board report with 
respect to actions initiated to assure that (a2) common administrative supplies and 
equipment are purchased through the General Services Administration to the 
maximum extent practicable; and (b) requirements for such items are accurately 
determined and furnished to the General Services Administration sufficiently in 
advance to permit the agency to do planned and intelligent buying and stocking. 
Action with respect to this directive is as follows: - 

(a) The Munitions Board staff, in conjunction with representatives of the three 
military departments, has developed tentative policies and procedures for requi- 
sitioning standard forms from General Services Administration and the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. The objective is for the military departments to receive 
large orders (approximately 100,000 or more copies) directly from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office and smaller orders from the shelf stock of General Services 
Administration. 

(b) Representatives of the Munitions Board staff and the General Services 
Administration have been developing a regulation concerning procedures for 
requisitioning filing cabinets from Federal Supply Service Centers. One of the 
major goals of the regulation is to assure maximum utilization of existing filing 
cabinets prior to requisitioning new ones. 

5. Reference (b) requires that the military departments report with respect to 
paragraph 5b concerning the assignment to a single (but not necessarily the same) 
technical service, bureau, or command of responsibilities for procurement and 
distribution of common classes of supply, including technical items, to the extent 
feasible and not already accomplished. he Army report is attached as enclosure 
1. The Navy report is attached as enclosure 2. The Air Force made its final 

report in September 1951. 

Two enclosures: 1. Army report; 2. Navy report (not attached because of 
security classification). 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Orrice or THE UNDER SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., March 10, 1952. 


Memorandum for: Chairman, Munitions Board. 

Subject: Clarification of DOD policies and assignment of responsibility (assign- 
ment of procurement and distribution of common classes of supply to a single 
technical service, bureau, or command). 

1. Technical service responsibility for procurement and distribution of sub- 


stantially all classes of Army supply has now been assigned. 


Items required 


primarily as components of major end items, and rarely purchased separately, 
are usually assigned to the service responsibile for the major item. Some duplica- 
tion in Cocca Nah and supply of these components is therefore unavoidable, 


since su 


variety of quite different major items. 


stantially identical components may be required in connection with a 


To the extent feasible, however, respon- 


sibility for procurement and distribution of each class of supply required in quan- 
tity has been assigned to one technical service. 
2. Items classified under 88 of the major commodity groups of the United States 


Standard Commodity Classification are of interest to the Army. 


Technical 


service responsibility for 77 of these groups was assigned prior to July 18, 1951; 
for 8 of the groups between July 18 and September 1, 1951; and for the balance, 


3 groups, between September 1, 1951, and 


anuary 8, 1952. Special regulations 


formalizing the assignments of technical-service responsibility for the 88 major 


commodity groups have been promulgated. 
tions with desgination of the class of supply to which each applies. 


Enclosure 1 is a list of these regula- 
Group assign- 


ments are being realined and converted to item-by-item assignments. 


CarLTon E. Bauer, 


Lieutenant Colonel, GS, Executive Assistant for Munitions Board, OUSA, 


(For the Under Secretary of the Army). 


One enclosure: List of special regulations. 


List oF SpecraL ReGuuatTions, 700—-51-—100 Serres, Waicu ForMALIzE TECHNICAL 
SERVICE RESPONSIBILITY FOR PROCUREMENT AND DISTRIBUTION 


Special regula- 
tion No. 
700—51-101 
700-51—102 
700-51-103 
700—51—104 
700-51-105 
700—51-106 
700-5 1-107 
700—51—108 
700-5 1-109 
700—51-111 
700-51-112 
700—51-113 
700-51-114 
700-51-115 
700-51-116 
700—51-117 
700-51-118 
700—51-119 
700-51-120 
700—51-121 
700—51-122 
700—51-123 
700—51-—124 
700-51—125 
700-5 1-126 
700—51—127 
700—51-128 
700-5 1-129 
700—51-130 
700-51-131 


700-5 1-132 
700-5 1-133 


Class of supply 


Live animals. 

Crude animal products, edible. 

Crude animal products, inedible, except fibers. 

Crude vegetable products, edible. 

Crude vegetable products, inedible, except fibers. 

Fibers, vegetable and animal, unmanufactured. 

Coal, crude petroleum, and related crude natural products. 

Metallic ores. 

Crude nonmetallic minerals, except coal and petroleum. 

Leather. 

Rubber fabricated basic materials. 

Wood fabricated basic materials. 

Pulp, paper, and paperboard. 

Fabricated basic textiles. 

Food and beverage basic materials. 

Oils, fats, waxes, and derivatives, animal and vegetable. 

Basie chemicals. 

Basic chemical products. 

Petroleum and coal products. 

Iron and steel. 

Additive materials and unrefined metallic and metalliferous products. 

Nonferrous metals. 

Metal fabricated basic products. 

Insylated wire and cable. 

Nonmetallic mineral basic products (chiefly structural). 

Nonmetallic mineral basic products (chiefly nonstructural). 

Packing and gaskets. 

Miscellaneous fabricated basic materials. 

Engines and turbines. 

Electric generators, motors, and other rotating electrica! equipment, 
except auxiliary equipment for internal combustion engines. 

Mechanical power transmission equipment, including bearings. 

Compressors and pumps. 
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Special regula. 
tion No. 
700-51-134 
700-51-135 
700-5 1--136 
700-51--137 
700-51--138 
700—-51--139 
700—51-141 
700—51-143 
700—51--144 
700-51-145 
700—-51-146 
700—51-149 
700-51-150 
700-51-151 
700—51-152 
700—51-153 
700—51-154 
700—51—155 
700—-51-156 


700—51-—157 
700-51-158 


700-51-161 
700-51-162 
700-51-163 
700-51-165 
700-5 1-166 
700-5 1-167 
700-51-168 


700-51-169 
700-51-170 
700-51-171 
700-51—172 
700-51-173 
700-51-174 
700—51-175 
700-51-176 
700—51-177 
700-51-178 
700-51-179 
700-51-180 
700—51-—181 
000-51-182 


700-51-183 
700-5 1-184 
700—51-185 
700-51-—186 
700-51-187 
700-51-188 
700-51-189 


700-51-190 
700-51-191 
700-51-—192 
700-51-193 
700-5 1-194 
700-51-195 
700-51-196 
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Class of supply 


Metalworking machinery. 

Special industry machinery. 

Construction, mining, excavating, and related machinery. 

Agricultural machinery and implements, except tractors. 

Tractors. 

Miscellaneous general purpose industrial machinery. 

Railroad transportation equipment. 

Motor vehicles. 

Combat ships and landing vessels. 

Ships and other watercraft, except combat ships and landing vessels. 

Aircraft. 

Miscellaneous transportation equipment. 

Prefabricated buildings and panels; and ready-cut buildings. 

Plumbing and nonelectric cooking and heating equipment. 

Air conditioning and refrigeration equipment. 

Lighting fixtures. 

Electrical distribution and control equipment. 

Conveying, elevating, and materials handling equipment. 

Measuring, controlling, laboratory, optical and related instruments, 
apparatus, and accessories. 

Valves, pipe fittings, and piping specialties (except plumbing 
specialty and radiator valves). 

— only except power driven; and cutlery, except table and 

itchen. 

Medical and related instruments, apparatus, and equibment. 

Safety and sanitation equipment, alarm and signal systems. 

Office machines and equipment. 

Trade and service industry equipment. 

Communication and related equipment. 

Photographie goods. 

X-ray equipment, electric lamps, and miscellaneous electrical 
equipment. ; 

Miscellaneous equipment. 

Food, manufactured. 

Feed, manufactured. 

Beverages and ice. 

Tobacco manufactured. 

Drugs and related commodities. 

Toiletries, cosmetics, soap, and miscellaneous chemical specialties 

Apparel, except footwear and apparel accessories. 

Footwear. 

Apparel accessories. 

House furnishings. 

Furniture and fixtures. 

Household electrical appliances. 

Kitchen utensils, tools, and cutlery; and tableware, except silver- 
ware. 

Miscellaneous household equipment. 

Jewelry and silverware. 

Watches and clocks. 

Recreation equipment, toys, games, sporting and athletic goods. 

Printed matter. 

Stationers’ and office supplies, and artists’ materials. 

Medical supplies, opthalmic goods, orthopedic appliances, and 
related products. 

Ordnance. 

Containers and closures. 

Rubber tires and tubes. 

Miscellaneous products. 

Miscellaneous end products classified by materials. 

Waste and scrap materials. 

Articles of unusual value. 
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Munitions Boarp, 
Washington 25, D. C., October 4, 1951. 


Memorandum for: Secretary of Defense. 

Attention: Chairman, Defense Management Committee. 

Subject: Clarification of Department of Defense policies and assignment of 
responsibility. 

1. Reference is made to Department of Defense Directive No. 250.01-1, subject 
as above, dated July 17, 1951, Reports Control Symbol DD-SD-13. Subject 
directive requires the military departments to report on actions taken with respect 
to paragraph 5b, and requires the Munitions Board to report on actions taken with 
respect to paragraphs 5c and 5d. 

2. The military departments have reported with respect to paragraph 5b as 
follows: 

(“5.b. To the extent feasible and not already accomplished within each military 
department, responsibility for procurement and distribution of common classes 
of supply, including technical items, shall be assigned to a single (but not neces- 
sarily the same) technical service, bureau, or command.’’) 

(a) The Air Force submitted a memorandum to the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense dated September 10, 1951, copy of which is attached hereto as TAB A. 
This report indicates that the Air Force has already accomplished the objective 
of paragraph 5b by centralizing common supply activities in the Materiel Com- 
mand. 
(b) The Navy submitted a report to the Secretary of Defense dated September 
28, 1951, copy of which is attached hereto as Tab B. This report indicates that 
common nontechnical items are already assigned to a single bureau, that periodic 
reviews are made of semitechnical items, and that a board has been formed to 
study the complicated problem of common technical items. 

(c) The Army submitted a report to the Chairman of the Munitions’ Board 
dated August 31, 1951, and a supplemental report, same subject, dated September 
14, 1951, copies of which are attached hereto as Tab C. This report indicates 
that assignments of responsibility for procurement and distribution have been 
made to technical services for all except one major commodity group, though 
implementation is not complete, and assignment and implementation is a con- 
tinuous program. It will be noted that the Army proposes that it submit such 
regulations and changes as issued, in lieu of future quarterly reports. The 
Munitions Board staff is advising the Army that at least for the next report, the 
pertinent regulations and summaries thereof should be submitted in a form similar 
to that followed for the September report. 

3. The following report is made on actions taken with respect to paragraphs 5c 
and 5d of subject directive: 

(a) (‘5.c. Priority study shall be given to the feasibility of assigning to a single 
military department the responsibility for procurement, distribution, including 
depot storage and issue for classes of common items of supply and equipment, 
and depot maintenance of such equipment. Medical supply items shall be the 
first category to be studied.’’) 

(1) Asupply systems study project was established by DOD Directive 250.11—2 
dated August 9, 1951. A project director has been named by the Munitons 
Board staff and assistant project directors have been named by the Management 
Committee, the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller), the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and each Military Department. The scope of the studies to be conducted 
under this directive will include an evaluation of the feasibility of assigning respon- 
sibilities to a single military department for common items of supply and equip- 
ment. The Supply Management Advisory Council has recommended, and the 
Munitions Board has approved, a program for the immediate and simultaneous 
conduct of studies in three commodity areas. The first categories to be studied 
are medical and dental, automotive, and subsistence. 

(2) Further and more specific actions have been taken in the case of medical 
(and dental) supply items. The Munitions Board, on August 23, 1951, approved 
the conduct of a medical supply support test. In this test the Department of the 
Army will be responsible for providing the other departments with medical supply 
support in a geographical area to be selected by the Army after consultation with 
the other two departments. Each military department has assigned one repre- 
sentative to work with the Munitions Board staff , on a temporary, full-time basis. 
ana people will assist in developing a comprehensive plan for the conduct of 

is test. 
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(3) The Munitions Board staff has been reorganized to provide for a single staff 
element with primary responsibility for the conduct of supply systems studies. 
Representatives of each military department have been named to work with the 
Munitions Board staff in the conduct of the three commodity studies which have 
been a proved. 

(b) (“5.d. The Munitions Board in conjunction with the military departments 
shall immediately initiate the actions required to insure that (1) common admin- 
istrative supplies and equipment are purchased through the General Services 
Administration to the maximum extent practicable, and (2) requirements for 
such items are accurately determined and furnished to the General Services 
Administration sufficiently in advance to permit that agency to do planned and 
intelligent buying and stocking.’’) 

(1) The Munitions Board staff is working in conjunction with the General 
Services Administration and the military departments in the development of a 
mutually acceptable regulation entitled ‘Inter-Agency Purchase Assignments,” 
to be issued by the General Services Administration. This regulation will pro- 
vide the framework for designating those supplies (including common adminis- 
trative supplies and equipment) which will be purchased by the General Services 
Administration for all Federal agencies and those supplies for which delegation 
of purchase authority will be made by the General Services Administration. 

(2) On March 2, 1951, the Chairman of the Munitions Board issued a directive 
to the military departments setting forth Department of Defense policy on the 
use of Federal Supply Service Centers as a procurement source for military 
activities and installations located in the Continental United States. This policy 
requires greater use of Federal Supply Service Centers for items which are nor- 
mally subject to local purchase by using installations. 

(3) By memorandum dated May 10, 1951, the Chairman of the Munitions 
Board.requested the military departments to provide requirements estimates to 
the Federal Supply Service, General Services Administration, sufficiently in 
advance of need to permit that agency to establish the necessary stocks. 

(4) The Munitions Board staff drafted a proposed directive to the military 
departments regarding the use of the facilities of the General Services Admin- 
istration specifically for common administrative supplies and equipment. This 
proposed directive was prepared pursuant to the provisions of this paragraph (5d) 
of DOD Directive 250.01—1, and was presented to the General Services Admin- 


istration for consideration through the Areas of Understanding Working Group. 
On September 25, 1951, the Deputy Administrator of General Services reported 
that personnel and space problems preclude the assumption by GSA of any more 
business at this time; consequently, the GSA could not concur with the proposed 
directive. GSA is preparing a letter to Congressman Bonner explaining GSA’s 


position. 

M. L. Rive, 

Rear Admiral, Supply Corps, United States Navy, Military Director for 
Supply Management. 


Three tabs: Tab A, AF report; tab B, Navy report; tab C, Army report. 
Tap A 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR ForCE, 
Washington, D. C., September 10, 1951. 


Memorandum for: Assistant Secretary of Defense. 

Reference is made to Department of Defense directive dated July 17, 1951, 
reference supply management (reports control symbol DD-SD-~-13), which 
requests that, to the extent feasible and not already accomplished within each 
military department, responsibility for procurement and distribution of common 
classes of supply, including technical items, shall be assigned to single (but not 
necessarily the same) technical service, bureau, or command (par. 5b of directive). 

Since all common classes of supply procured by the Air Force are within the 
procurement and distribution responsibility of the Air Matériel Command, this 
report will be considered as the final report of the Air Force under paragraph 12 
of the subject directive with no recurring reports to be furnished. 

J. S. Imire, 
Deputy for Matériel Programs. 
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Tas B 
SEPTEMBER 28, 1951. 
From: The Secretary of the Navy. 
To: The Secretary of Defense. 
Subject: Assignment of Responsibility for Procurement and Distribution of 
Common Classes of Supply to a Single Bureau. 
Reference: (a) Department of Defense Directive 250.01—1 of July 17, 1951. 

1. Paragraph 12 of reference (a) requests the military departments to report 
on the action taken with respect to paragraph 5 (b) thereof. 

2. The Navy has had the responsibility for the procurement and distribution 
of nontechnical common items of supply assigned to one bureau, the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts, since the promulgation of Navy De _partment General 
Order No. 355 of December 4, 1886. Periodic reviews are made of items of a 
semitechnical nature that are not stocked in the Navy’s general stores supply 
system with the viewpoint of transferring the supply responsibility for the item 
to this system Much has been done over the past vear in this respect. Further, 
in order to preclude duplication of procurement and distribution of new items of 
this nature being introduced into the Navy supply system, the Navy Material 
Catalog Office was established in December of 1944 for the purpose of assigning a 
single stock number to these items regardless of their end use. 

3. The matter of assignment of responsibility for procurement and distribution 
of common technical supply items to one bureau is an extremely complicated and 
involved problem. For the past 6 months a special board has been considering 
this problem in the Navy. Although the board has not as yet finalized its 
recommendations, the Navy will continue to consider this problem in the light 
of the objective stated in paragraph 5 (b) of reference (a). 

Joun T. KOEHLER, 
Acting Secretary of Navy. 





Tas C 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D. C., August 31, 1951. 
Memorandum for: Chairman, Munitions Board. 
Subject: Clarification of Department of Defense policies and assignment of re- 
sponsibility. 

1. Reference is made to paragraphs 5b, 6, and 12, Department of Defense 
Directive No. 250.01-1, same subject, dated July 17, 1951, Reports Control 
Symbol DD-SD-13 

2. In compliance with paragraph 12 of referenced directive, submitted herewith 
is required report, same subject, which covers actions taken with respect to para- 
graph 5b, referenced directive, for period July 17, 1951, to Sept. 1, 1951. 

For the Under Secretary of the Army: 

Caruron E. Baver, 
Lieutenant Colonel, GSC, 
Executive Assistant for Munitions Board, OUSA., 


One enclosure (dupe), required report. 





Part I—GENERAL CoMMENTS, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY RecuLations (AR 
700-51 anp Specian Reauwiations 700—-51-100 Series) 


DISPOSITION FORM 
Avavust 20, 1951. 


Subject: Clarification of Department of Defense policies and assignment of re- 
sponsibility. 
To: Chief, Control Office. 
From: G-4. 
Comment No. 1: Mr. N. E. Carr/78298. 
Reference: B4/E1-46213-—A, August 6, 1951, subject as above. 
Assignments of responsibility for specifications, determination of require- 
ments, provision of funds, purchase, inspection, storage, issue, and maintenance 
are formalized in AR 700-51, and special regulations 700-51—100 series. The 


99054—52——26 
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last two digits of each special regulation indicates the standard commodity 
classification of the major group of items assigned. 

2. Assignment action has been taken on 87 of the 99 major groups comprising 
the classification. Eleven of the major groups contain no items of Army supply 
and consequently but one, major group 20, is now unassigned. Action on this 
should be taken before October 1, 1951. However, implementation will be in- 
complete until Chiefs of Technical Services have completed the transfer of all 
specific items for which responsibility has been reassigned under the standard 
commodity classification assignments. Official transfers of these items will be 
added as changes to the approrpiate special regulations. 

3. Assignment of logistic functions is a continuing program. Each service 
La peo specific regulations and maintains them in current status, complying 
with pertinent G-4, Department of the Army and Department of Defense direc- 
tives. The status of Army assignments at any given time is indicated as concisely 
as is possible in AR 700-51, in special regulations of the 700-51-—100 series, and in 
changes thereto. 

4. AR 700-51 prescribes general procedures with respect to logistic assignments 
and encompasses functions under cognizance of the Army Comptroller, all divi- 
sions of G—4, all technical services and, to some extent, of G-1, G-—3, and the 
Assistant and Under Secretaries of the Army. It is monitored by Office, Quarter- 
master General. Technical service responsibility for individual 700—51—100 
series special regulations, and reports thereon, is indicated in the enclosure. 

For the Assistant Chief of Staff, G—4: 

Wayne R. ALLEN, 
Brigadier General, GSC, 
Assistant Chief, Procurement Division. 
One enclosure: G4/E1—44948, September 2, 1950. 
Ce: All technical services, Ch/Supply Div, Ch/Service Div, Army Comptroller 


‘ DISPOSITION FORM 
File No. G4/E1-—44948 
Subject: Special Regulations, 700—-51—100 Series. 

To: Chief, Chemical Officer. 
Chief of Engineers. 
Chief of Ordnance. 
Quartermaster General. 
Chief Signal Officer. 
Surgeon General. 
Chief of Transportation. 
From: G-—4. 
SepTeMBeER 2, 1950. 
The technical services have indicated that all special regulations of the 700—51— 
100 series would be forwarded for publication prior to January 1, 1950. As it is 
imperative that this goal be met, each of the addressed services is requested to 
advise this office of the date on which it plans to have completed and Teewarded 
all special regulations for which it is responsible. The special regulations to be 
te sey by each service are listed in enclosure 1. Those which have been received 
y G-—4 are indicated by asterisk. 
For the Assistant Chief of Staff, G—4: 
Joun K. CHrisTMAs, 
Major General, GSC, 
Chairman, Procurement Assignment Board. 


One enclosure: List of SR’s of the 700—51—100 series. 
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List of SR’s of the 700-—51-100 Series 





RET ae ths 





RR RON ts 


Ae ies. 


Chemical: Ordnance—Con. Quartermaster—Con. 
700-—51-118 700-5 1—132* 700—51-—170 
700—51-119 700—51—134* 700—51-171 
700-5 1-162 700-5 1-143 700—51-—172 

Engineers: 700-5 1—146* 700—51—173* 
700-51-105* 700—51—149 700—51-175 
700—51—108* 700—51—156 700—51-176 
700—51-—109* 700—51—165 700—51-—177 
700—51-113* 700—51-—168 700—51-—178 
700—51—124* 700—51-—185 700—51-179 
700—51—126* 700—5 1-190 700—5 1-180 
700—51-—131* 700-5 1—192* 700-—51-181 
700-51—133 700—51—195* 700—51-—182 
700—5 1—136* 700—5 1—196* 700—51-183 
700-—51—137* Quartermaster: 700—51—184* 
700-51—138* 700—51-—101* 700—51—186 
700—51—139* 700-51—102* 700—51—187 
700-51-—150* 700—51—103* 700—51—188 
700—51—151* 700-51-104* 700—51-—191 
700—51-—154 700—5 1-106 700—51-—193 
700-5 1-157 700—51-107* 700—51-—194 
700-5 1—-169* 700—51—111 Signal: 

Medical: 700-51-—114 700—51-—125 
700—51—161 700—51-—115 700—51-153 
700-5 1-174 700—51—116* 700-5 1—166 
700-51-—189 700—51-117 700-5 1-167 

Ordnance: 700—5 1—120* TC: 
700-—51—112* 700—51-—129 700—51-— 
700—51—121* 700—51-—135 700—5 1- 
700—51—122* 700—5 1-152 700—51-— 
700—5 1-104* 700-5 1-155 700—51-— 
700—5 1-127 700—51-—158 
700—5 1—-128* 700—51-163 


Enclosure No. 1 to G—4 No. 44948. 


Part II.—Consouipatep Data Sueets,! DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


TITLE: CLARIFICATION OF DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE POLICIES AND ASSIGNMENT 
OF RESPONSIBILITY (ASSIGNMENT OF PROCUREMENT AND DISTRIBUTION OF 
COMMON CLASSES OF SUPPLY TO A SINGLE TECHNICAL SERVICE, BUREAU, OR 
COMMAND) 

Reports control symbol DD-SD-13 


Period: July 17, 1951, to September 15, 1951 


1 These data sheets list all Special Regulations, including changes thereto, in the 700-51 Series which have 
been published during period July 17,1951, to Sept. 1, 1951. 
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Exuisit 7. DEFENSE MANAGEMENT CoMMITTEE WorK PROGRAM 


THe SecrRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, November 23, 1951. 


Memorandum for: Gen. Joseph T. MceNarney, United States Air Force, Chair- 
man, Defense Management Committee 
Hon. Karl R. Bendetsen, Assistant Secretary of the Army 
Hon. Francis P. Whitehair, Under Secretary of the Navy 
Hon. Eugene M. Zuckert, Assistant Secretary of the Air 
Force 

The Defense Management Committee, since its inception in 1949, has passed 
through several program phases. Originally, emphasis was on over-all reduc- 
tion of the Defense budget. The mission then was changed to meet the need 
for transferring funds from activities in which expenditures could be further 
reduced to activities in urgent need of additional funds. Subsequently, pri- 
mary emphasis was placed on obtaining the best use of available resources through 
improved management of the business affairs of the Department. 

In recognition of this continuing need, the Defense Management Committee 
was established on October 5, 1951, as a permanent part of the organization of 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense, and a new directive was issued prescribing 
its authority and assigning its continuing responsibilities. 

The Defense Management Committee provides a means for evaluating and 
improving management throughout the Department of Defense. The work 
program approved by the committee on November 23, 1951, is an essential step 
in meeting the continuing responsibility of the Department of Defense for care- 
ful and economical management of a major portion of the Nation’s resources. 

WituraM C. Foster, 
Acting Secretary of Defense. 


NoveEMBER 15, 1951. 
DEFENSE MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE WorK PROGRAM 


PREFACE 

I. Introduction 

With the issuance of a new Defense Management Committee directive on 
October 5, 1951, the abolition of the Office of Management Engineering, and the 
announcement on that date that the Defense Management Committee is intended 
to be a permanent part of the organization of the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense, action was taken to gear program and staff to this changed status and 
concept. As the first step, on October 16, the Chairman, Defense Management 
Committee, issued a directive providing for the Defense Management Com- 
mittee staff and assigning a Director of the Staff. 

The work program which follows has been prepared since that date and is 
designed to meet these changed circumstances by— 

Delineating the scope and purpose of Defense Management Committee 
work; 

Clarifying objectives, methods, priorities, and timing of work on specific 
projects; 

Informing Department of Defense departments and agencies of work 
planned and in progress; 

Facilitating direction of the Defense Management Committee staff; 

Simplifying the secretariat work incidental to Committee operations. 

The Defense Management Committee work program and the working con- 
cepts on which it is based, were developed by— 

Examining each current project in meetings with the entire Defense 
Management Committee professional staff; 

Reviewing each current project in meetings with alternates and military 
liaison officers to Defense Management Committee members, and the 
management engineer of each military department; 

Evaluating, eliminating projects, and filling in program gaps in meetings 
with a review group of Defense Management Committee staff members. 

This programing process will be continued, and will be expanded in a series 
of conferences beginning with presentation to the Defense Management Com- 
mittee, and followed by discussions with management groups in the military 
departments and with key staff of Office of the Secretary of Defense agencies. 
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II. Working concepts 

The Defense Management Committee has a continuing responsibility to bring 
about the best use of available resources through improved management of the 
business affairs of the Department of Defense. The Committee therefore will— 

Provide evaluation of the missions, organization and results achieved by 
the staff agencies of the Secretary of ates: 

Assist the Secretary of Defense in delineating responsibilities and in clarify- 
ing organizational relationships; 

Provide the Secretary of Defense information on which to base decisions 
concerning creation of new staff agencies, or reorganization, consolida- 
tion, or abolition of existing ones; 

Aid the military departments to respond to the requirements of Office 
of the Secretary of Defense staff agencies, or of over-all Federal control 
agencies; 

Identify, and contribute to the solution of, specific management problems 
which reduce the effectiveness of the Department of Defense programs; 

Help departments and agencies, upon request, to meet specific needs; 

Provide stimulus and policy guidance, and facilitate the exchange of infor- 
mation on management methods and procedures and management 
improvement programs. 

The Chairman of the Defense Management Committee is the principal adviser 
and assistant to the Secretary of Defense on matters relating to the improve- 
ment of management within the Department of Defense. 

The work program includes preliminary studies necessary to identify problems 
and proposed projects, and projects specifically authorized by the Defense 
Management Committee. Each study or project will be worked out with the 
assistance of staff members of the Department of Defense departments and agen- 
cies either through staff work or the establishment of work groups. Work groups 
will be established only on the specific authority of the Defense Management 
Committee, and work group requirements in terms of numbers of groups, numbers 
of personnel, and amount of time required will be kept to a minimum. 

he Defense Management Committee work has been organized around the 
major areas of responsibilities in the Office of the Secretary of Defense and the 
military departments for business management. These areas are: 

Supply 

Facilities 

Manpower 

Finance 

Legal and Legislative 

Information 

Research 

International 

Management improvement 

This approach provides the Defense Management Committee staff the oppor- 
tunity to accumulate experience in complex areas of Department of Defense 
management and at the same time to complete specific items of work expeditiously 
for decision by the Defense Management Committee. 

The staff of the Defense Management Committee will remain small and flex- 
ible and will concentrate on policy guidance and management evaluation. The 
staff possesses special qualifications but will not be functionally specialized. 
It will concentrate on basic management problems and will emphasize immediate 
needs as well as forward planning. The assignment of staff to areas of work 
includes not only subject matter and program review and evaluation responsi- 
bility, but also responsibility for management improvement including organiza- 
tion, the building up of comparable organization data, procedures, increased 
efficiency, and reduction of expenditures. 


III. Results expected 


This Defense Management Committee work program covers the next 6 months; 
projects to be initiated later have not been included. During these 6 months, 
the work program provides for completion of management projects on an expedited 
basis. Reexamined and redeveloped each 6 months, the work program will result 
in— 

Continuing evaluation of Department of Defense management; 
Programing to meet current needs and to facilitate current programs of 
Department of Defense departments and agencies; 
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Exchanging information and stimulating management improvement 
through collaboration with Department of Defense departments and 
agencies in developing Defense Management Committee programs. 

E. P. Wout, 
Director of the Staff, 
Defense Management Committee. 
Approved by Defense Management Committee: 
Karu R. BENDETSEN, ~ 
Acting Chairman, Defense Management Committee. 
NovEMBER 23, 1951. 





Marca 17, 1952. 
MEMORANDUM TO MEMBERS, DMC 


The attached proposed memorandum covering project DMC-—21 (Records 
Management) is submitted in lieu of recommendations considered by the De- 
fense Management Committee at its meeting of February 20. 

This memorandum, if approved, commends the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
members of the Records Management Work Group. It also continues the 
present arrangement for accomplishing this work, rather than establishing a 
Records Council, as proposed previously. 

This memorandum will be considered as an additional action item on the 


agenda for March 21. 
E. P. Wont, 


Director of the Staff, 
Defense Management Committee. 


Enclosure. 


PROPOSED MEMORANDUM TO BE SENT MEMBERS OF THE RECORDS MANAGEMENT 
WORK GROUP 


The Defense Management Committee has considered the report and recom- 
mendations of the Records Management Work Group relating to the accomplish- 
ments of that group since November 9, 1948, and its structure and program for 
the future. Committee decisions on the following points were unanimous. 

Based on its knowledge of records management improvements initiated and 
installed by the work group, the Defense Management Committee commends 
Mr. Ollon D. MeCool, Mr. Edmund D. Dwyer, Mr. William Muller, and their 
respective Army, Navy, and Air Force staffs for their outstanding accomplish- 
ments in the complex field of records management. Substantial annual and 
one-time economies in the millions of dollars have been effected, operating effi- 
ciency has been increased measurably, and the conduct of this program has 
drawn favorable comment to the Department of Defense. The committee is 
most appreciative of the cooperative, tactful, and effective manner in which these 
work group accomplishments were achieved. 

For the future the Defense Management Committee is of the opinion that the 
present work group, with its successful record of accomplishment, is best qualified 
to earry on the over-all Department of Defense records-management program, 
and that there is not, at this time, any necessity for structural or program change. 
lhe committee will take such facilitating action and provide such assistance 
the work group as may be recommended from time to time. 

This letter is an evidence of Defense Management Committee satisfaction with 
the records management accomplishments of this work group, and confidence in 
its ability to deal effectively with over-all Department of Defense records 
problems, 

Copies of this letter are being sent to the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force in order that they may be informed concerning an essential but 
unglamorous task done cooperatively and well by their representatives. 

Karu R. BENDETSEN, 
Acting Chairman, Defense Management Committee. 
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List oF ActivE DEFENSE MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE PROJECTS, 
January 24, 1952 


Project No. Title 

DMC-1___-_- Format for budget justifications 

DMC-2____- Public works budget estimates 

DMC-3...-.- Inventory of existing facilities 

DMC-4____. Time schedule for development of public-works programs 

DMC-5..-.- Development by military departments of firm over-all programs 
for utilization of installations 

DMC-6____- Standard construction plans and criteria 

DMC-7___-_- Organizations and procedures used for apportionment of construc- 
tion funds 

DMC-8....- Development of public-works programs 

DMC-9..._. Munitions board organization for public-works programs 

DMC-11__-- Inclusion and exclusion of collateral costs in public-works estimates 


as contained in budget programs 

DMC-12__.._ Community and recreational type facilities 

DMC-13_._. Real property management 

DMC-14___. Controlled Materials Plan (Construction) 

DMC-15___. Construction progress reports 

DMC-16.1__ Pilot automotive maintenance shop programs 

DMC-17_._.. DOD policies for the improvement in management of industrial- 
and commercial-type activities 

DMC-18.1_. Use of DOD versus private contractual sources for matériel and 
services 

DMC-19___. Simplification of the small procurement processes 

DMC-19.1_. Use of term and blanket contracts in making purchases of $1,000 
or less 

DMC-19.2__ Delegation of authority to make small purchases 

DMC-19.3__ Petty cash as a means for making small purchases up to $100 

DMC-19.5__ Interarmed service procurement and payment methods 

DMC-19.6__ Restrictive requirements on small purchases 

DMC-20____ Policy on copyrighted material] (revised) 

DMC-21____ Records management 

DMC-23.... Field printing plants 

DMC-24_... Report on ‘‘“Human behavior under conditions of military service” 


(revised) 

DMC-25_... Military department organization for manpower controls (revised) 

DMC-27____ Incentive awards legislation (revised) 

DMC-28__.. Cross service financing of incentive awards 

DMC-29____ Incentive awards program 

DMC-30____ Organizational placement of DOD incentive awards program 
(revised) 

DMC-31_._. Supply systems study project 


DMC-32____ Federal cataloging program 

DMC--33__.. Munitions board check list 

DMC-35___. Research and development organization (preliminary) 
DMC-—36___- International affairs (preliminary) 

DMC-37_.__ Punched card equipment 

DMC-38_... DOD reporting requirements and procedures 


DMC-39____ “— management improvement report of the Secretary of 
fense 

DMC—40___._ Work measurement and standards of poemnrees (preliminary) 

DMC-41____ Public information activities in the Department of Defense (re- 


vised) 
DMC-42.1__ Extension of management improvement programs 
DMC-~-43____ Joint clothing monetary allowance system 
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Poticy AND PLANNING DocumMENTs, MrepicaL AND DentaL Group, Suppiy 
Systems Stupy Prosect 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVE 


Wasuineton 25, D. C., December 29, 1951. 
Title: Supply management. 
Subtitle: Matériel control. 
Number: 250.11—4, medical-supply-support test. 
Reference (a): DOD Directive 350.0101, dated July 17, 1951. 
Reference (b): DOD Directive 250.11—02, dated August 9, 1951. 

1. Reference (a) gett eam that priority would be given by the Munitions Board 
to the feasibility of assigning to a single military department the responsibility 
for procurement, distribution. and depot maintenance of common items of supply 
and equipment, and that medical supply items would be the first category to be 
studied. Reference (b) established a Department of Defense supply-systems 
study project which is responsible for the implementation of reference (a). The 
purpose of this directive is to further implement these above-cited directives. 

2. A medical-supply-support test encompassing the supply areas of depot pro- 
curement, distribution, and depot maintenance will be conducted according to 
general plans developed by the Munitions Board. The Chairman of the Munitions 
Board is assigned primary responsibility for the direction and control of the test. 

3. General conditions governing the medical-supply-support test: 

(a) The test will be conducted by the Department of the Army in the Sixth 
Army Area. 

(b) The Army Medical Depot, Alameda, Calif., will assume, in addition to its 
current mission, the logistic responsibility for depot procurement, distribution, 
and depot maintenance of medical and dental supplies and equipment for all 
activities of the United States Navy, including shore, fleet, and overseas activities, 
currently receiving medical-supply support from the Naval Medical Supply 
Depot, Oakland, Calif. 

(c) The duration of the test will be approximately 6 months. An extension of 
this period is authorized if developments indicate necessity or desirability. 

(d) Under no circumstances will any portion of this test be allowed to interfere, 
delay, or otherwise reduce the quality or quantity of medical-supply support to 
the Far East Command; any portion or all of the test will be canceled immedi- 
ately if such interference occurs; and the Commander in Chief, Far East, will be 
a determining influence in such decision. 

(e) Responsibility for the general planning required prior to the commencement 
of test operations is assigned to the medical and dental group, Munitions Board 
supply systems study project. This group will be assisted as required by the three 
military departments and staff agencies of the Department of Defense. Detailed 
planning required for the actual test operations will be based on the general plans 
established by the medical and dental group and will be the responsibility of the 
— of the Army, assisted by the Departments of the Navy and Air 

orce. 

(f) Plans developed will provide for— 

(1) Maintenance of comparable records for measuring the cost and effectiveness 
of operations; 

(2) Observation of the principle of separate stock ownership and issue control; 

(3) Utilization, where applicable, of the policies governing medical-supply 
operations as presented in DOD memo dated November 22, 1950, subject, 
Policies Governing Medical Supply Operations; 

(4) Submission of the necessary reports. 

J. D. Sma, 


Chairman, Munitions Board. 
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NovEMBER 26, 1951. 


GENERAL PLAN FoR Conpuct oF Munitions Boarp MeEpiIcaL Suppty Support 
Test (REvIsED) 


1, AUTHORITY 


Pursuant to provisions of Department of Defense directive dated August 9, 
1951, subject, Supply Systems Study Project, and a staff report approved by the 
Munitions Board at meeting 167, August 23, 1951, this general plan has been pre- 
pared for a medical supply test that will measure the feasibility of assigning to a 
single military department responsibility for depot procurement, distribution, and 
depot maintenance of common categories of medical supply. 


2. SCOPE 


This general plan is comprised of two parts: 
(a) General assumptions (tab A). 
(b) General operating procedures for the conduct of medical supply test (tab B). 
A third part, Policies and Procedures for Evaluation of Cost and Effectiveness of 
Operations, will be added to this general plan upon completion of a detailed opera- 
tional plan. 
3. PREPARATION 


This plan was prepared by the medical and dental group, supply systems study 
project, Munitions Board. 
Hues J. Gown ey, 
Project Leader. 
S. L. ENGELMaAN, 
Captain, MC, USN. 
J. J. SrRAND, 
Lieutenant Colonel, MSC, USA. 
W. W. ELepaer, 
Lieutenant Colonel, USAF, MSC. 


TAB A (RevisEp NovemsBer 26, 1951).—GENERAL ASSUMPTIONS 


1. That atest will be conducted by the Army in which all activities of the United 
States Navy currently receiving medical supply support from the Naval Medical 
Supply Depot, Oakland, Calif., will become the logistic responsibility of the 
Alameda Medical Depot for depot procurement, distribution, and maintenance of 
medical and dental supplies and equipment. This will involve shore, fleet, and 
overseas activities. It is further assumed that the Alameda Medical Depot has 
or will be provided with manpower and physical capacity to support effectively 
the three departments during the test period. 

2. That the test will be conducted over a period of approximately 6 months, 
with provisions made for an extension of this time if found necessary or desirable. 
A tentative date of November 15, 1951, will be established for commencing test 
operations. The scope and type of operations to be accomplished from this date 
to February 15, 1952, will be determined by the Department of the Army based 
on the operational ability and status of the Alameda Medical Depot. Com- 
mencing February 15, 1952, the test will be conducted on the basis described in 
general assumption No. 1. This second assumption does not preclude advance- 
ment of the February 15, 1952, date should the Department of the Army consider 
such advancement warranted. 

3. That this Munitions Board general plan will form the basis for the develop- 
ment of a detailed operational plan by the Department of the Army, assisted as 
required by the Departments of the Navy and Air Force. Modifications to the 
general plan necessitated by operational or other considerations may be made by 
the Munitions Board project director upon substantiated recommendations made 
to the Munitions Board by any of the departments. The development phase 
for the detailed operational plan will be considered to be that period from the date 
of receipt of the general plan by the Department of the Army to the date of sub- 
mission of the detailed operational plan for approval by the Munitions Board 

roject director. The date of submission of the detailed operational plan shall 
e no later than January 14, 1952. The approved detailed operational plan will 
be returned to the Department of the Army and the other two departments by 
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January 23, 1952, in order to permit the promulgation of implementing directives 
to all the military activities concerned by February 15, 1952. 

4. The principle of separate departmental stock ownership and issue control 
within the over-all Army plan of operation will be observed in the conduct of the 
test. Departmental stocks will be physically pooled but maintained in separate 
accounts. Departmental responsibility for calculation of requirements will be 
continued as at present. ° 

5. That, as a precautionary measure in view of the vital mission involved, the 
Naval Medical Supply Depot, Oakland, will maintain the capability of resuming 
full naval support within 48 hours, and that none of the departments shall be 
restricted from taking any action required in the performance of established 
missions involving adequate support to operating forces. This assumption, how- 
ever, shall not, per’se, be considered as limiting the scope or method of conducting 
the test. 

6. That personnel and equipment may be temporarily assigned from the Naval 
Medical Supply Depot, Oakland, on a loan basis for purposes of the test. Fur- 
ther, that packing material may be transferred as required at book value but not 
subject to reimbursement. Also, that the cost of the test operations will be 
absorbed by the Department of the Army and the Department of the Navy on 
an equitable basis. If difficulties are encountered in this connection, the problem 
will be referred to the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) for resolution. 

7. That a physical movement of stock from the Naval Medical Supply Depot, 
Oakland, to the Army Medical Depot, Alameda, will be accomplished prior to and 
during the test as necessary. The magnitude of the movement will be determined 
normally by the availability of Army or Air Force stocks in Alameda for transfer to 
the Navy accounts to be established there. Final determination, however, 
regarding the quantities of material to be moved from the Navy Medical Supply 
Depot, Oakland, to the Alameda Medical Depot shall be the responsibility of the 
Navy. Reimbursement for Army or Air Force stock transferred to the Navy 
account at Alameda shall be determined jointly by the departments concerned. 

8. That the general plan and the proposed detailed operational plan will be 
developed considering the system, methods, and procedures in effect throughout 
the Navy medical supply system. Changes to this system during the course of 
the test will be reflected in the test only to the extent considered feasible and 
advisable by the Munitions Board project director after consultation with the 
assistant project directors. 

9. That a Navy review and liaison unit will be established at the Alameda 
Medical Depot, manned by Navy civilian and military personnel. The function 
of this unit will be as indicated in the general plan. 

10. That Bureau of Medicine and Surgery will allot funds to the Alameda 
Depot with which to make local purchases requested by the Navy review and 
liaison unit at that depot. Such purchases will include local Navy requirements 
for those items contained in the depot responsibility list at Alameda, as well as 
nonstandard and emergency standard purchases otherwise authorized. 

11. That this test operation will be evaluated in terms of the following objec- 
tives: 

(a) To promote the maximum military effectiveness in the field of medical 
matériel logistics. 

(b) To promote economy and efficiency in the field of medical matériel logistics. 

12. That authority for abrogation or extension of the test shall be vested in 
the Munitions Board. 

13. That the general plan and the approved detailed operational plan shall not 
be considered inflexible to the extent that no deviation will be possible. Major 
deviations, as determined by the medical and dental group, supply systems study 
project, shall be made normally after agreement has been reached by the medical 
and dental group and the Department of the Army. In instances where an agree- 
ment cannot be reached regarding a major change in the general plan and/or the 
detailed operational plan, the Munitions Board project director shall render a 
decision after consultation with the assistant project directors. Minor deviations 
to either plan shall be made by the Department of the Army as warranted by 
operational circumstances. 

14. That, when approved, the general assumptions and principles governing 
the Department of Defense supply systems study project will govern, where 
applicable, in developing the general plan. 

15. That those policy statements governing medical supply operations, con- 
tained in Secretary of Defense directive dated November 22, 1950, will apply 
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where applicable in developing the test plans and in conducting the test. Where 
differences in interpretation between/among the three departments exist with 
regard to individual policies, the Munitions Board project director’s interpreta- 
tions shall apply for purposes of this test. 

16. That there will be two types of reports as follows: 

(a) Interim reports.—Interim reports indicating status, progress, plans, develop- 
ments, and so forth will be made as necessary by the medical pd 9 dental group, 
supply systems study project, Munitions Board. These will be presented to the 
assistant project directors by the project director for discussion, comments, and/or 
recommendations prior to further dissemination. The information contained in 
these reports will be gathered by the medical and dental group through observers 
normal correspondence or by direct inquiry to departmental operating heads 
concerned. 

(b) Final report.—aA final report containing findings, conclusions, and recom- 
mendations concerning the test will be made by the medical and dental group, 
supply systems study project, to the project director at the conclusion of the test. 
This final report will be based on observations of actual test operations made by 
the medical and dental group and analyses and observations of actual test oper- 
ations and records furnished by the three military departments. The report will 
be submitted by the project director to the departments and other OSD organiza- 
tions concerned via the assistant project directors for comments. The comments 
on the final report will be returned to the project director who shall add such 
further remarks as he considers necessary. The report shall then be forwarded to 
the Chairman of the Munitions Board. 

17. That problems involving differences among/between the departments con- 
cerning operations during the test which cannot be resolved by the Department of 
the Army shall be referred to the Munitions Board project director. 

18. That the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) shall furnish assis- 
tance to the medical and dental group in developing a sound program for measur- 
ing the cost and effectiveness of test operations. 

19. That the Munitions Board project director will assign one or more official 
representatives to act as observers during the conduct of the test. The duties 
of the observer(s) shall include such things as (1) observing operations and 
pertinent records thereof to determine areas where there is an apparent operating 
difficulty; (2) investigating such areas to determine if a problem exists; and (3) 
reporting to the project director on the problem, suggesting recommendations for 
alleviating or eliminating the same. his observer(s) will be accorded such 
cooperation as would be reasonably required to carry out adequately his (their) 
assignment. He (they) will have no authority to direct or modify any depot 
operational procedure. 

20. That, in general, current Army practices and procedures and present Army 
facilities (including stock control and accounting machines) will be utilized in the 
operation to support Navy activities during the course of the test. The operation 
in this instance being understood as commencing with receipt of Navy material 
at the Alameda depot through storage, issue, shipment, and the stock status 
reporting to the Navy SDCP at NMMO, Brooklyn, N. Y. To the degree prac- 
ticable, necessary Army electrical accounting machine coding patterns will be 
developed to fulfill the stock and transaction reporting needs of the Navy SDCP. 
If the Department of the Navy determines that Army stock and transaction 
reporting procedures planned or provided for during the test period are not 
adequate to meet accounting, budget, or other requirements of the Navy medica! 
supply system, Navy stock and transaction reports based on necessary documents 
furnished by the Department of the Army may be utilized by the Navy in addi- 
tion to the Army prepared stock and transaction reports. 

21. That the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts will authorize Alameda Medical 
Depot to cite Navy transportation funds for authorized shipments of Navy 
material consigned to Navy activities and to use Army procedures for routing, 
marking, etc.; however, appropriate Navy code shipping designations will be 
utilized. 

22. That the Munitions Board project director mentioned in this general plan 
is the individual heading the Munitions Board supply systems study project, 
appointed by the Chairman of the Munitions Board. 
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Tas B (Revisep NoveMBER 26, 1951).—GENERAL OPERATING PROCEDURES FOR 
THE Conpuct oF MepicaL Suppty Trst 


The procedures outlined herein are based upon the assumptions set forth in 
tab A of this general plan. 

I. DISTRIBUTION 
1. Requisitioning procedures 

(a) Effective upon direction by proper authority (with phasing completed by 
February 15, 1952), all activities of the United States Navy currently based on 
the Naval Medical Supply Depot, Oakland, Calif., will become the logistic 
responsibility of the Alameda Medical Depot for all medical and dental supplies 
and equipment except those categories specifically exempted below: 

(1) BuMed controlled medical items.—Requisitions for the approximately 300 
items whose issue is centrally controlled by BuMed will be submitted by naval 
activities direct to the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery in accordance with current 
instructions. 

(2) Spectacle prescriptions.—Prescriptions for spectacles will be submitted by 
naval activities direct to the Naval Medical Supply Depot, Oakland, Calif., in 
accordance with current instructions. 

(b) Naval activities will submit requisitions to the commanding officer, Alameda 
Medical Depot, for supply action through channels prescribed by the Department 
of the Navy. 

(c) Naval shore activities will conform to requisitioning schedules to be pub- 
lished by the commanding officer, Alameda Medical Depot. 


2. Liaison with naval activities 

Requisitions from naval activities will be edited by the naval review and liaison 
unit of the stock control division, Alameda Medical Depot, to assure over-all 
compliance with directives from the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery and the 
Alameda Medical Depot. Contacts with naval activities on all matters pertaining 
to requisitions from such activities will be accomplished by this liaison unit 
acting in behalf of the commanding officer, Alameda Medical Depot, and/or 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, Matériel Division. 
8. Requisition processing by the stock control division, Alameda Medical Depot 

(a) Requisitions from naval activities which have been edited in accordance 
with paragraph 2 above will be passed to the stock control division, Alameda 
Medical Depot, for processing through Navy accounts in the same manner cur- 
rently followed for Army and Air Force requisitions except as noted below: 

(1) Army or Air Force restrictive codes will not apply to Navy requisitions. 

(2) A copy of each Army shipping document covering supplies shipped to 
naval activities will be forwarded to the Naval Medical Supply Depot, Oakland, 
Calif., for preparation of priced invoices required by the Navy for fiscal accounting. 


4. Processing of shipping documents by the storage division, Alameda Medical 
Depot 
Shipping documents on medical supplies and equipment destined for naval 
activities will be processed by the storage division, Alameda Medical Depot, in 
the manner currently followed for Army and Air Force shipments. Provision 
will be made for processing of shipping documents for bulk shipments from 
medical stores sections, Clearfield, Utah, and Spokane, Wash., where indicated. 


5. Transportation of medical supplies and equipment to naval activities 

(a) Bills of lading will be prepared by the transportation division, Alameda 
Medical Depot, or the transportation divisions at Clearfield or Spokane as re- 
quired for Navy shipments, citing Navy transportation funds. 

(b) Local shipments normally made by Government-owned transportation 
will be on vehicles available to the commanding officer, Alameda Medical Depot, 
supplemented as necessary by like transportation available at the Naval Medical 
Supply Depot, Oakland, Calif., and loaned for this purpose. 


6. Receipts 

Receipts of stock for Navy accounts wiil be processed in the same manner as 
receipts of stock for Army and Air Force accounts. Necessary copies of the re- 
ceiving documents will be forwarded to the appropriate Navy inventory-control 
unit. 
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7. Stock accounting 


(a) Accounts will be established as necessary at the Alameda Medical Depot 
for material owned and controlled by the Navy. 

(6) The following basie stock accounting transactions will be provided for in 
the coding pattern applicable to the Navy accounts, within minimum further 
subdivision: (1) Due in from transfer, (2) due in from procurement, (3) receipts 
from transfer, (4) receipts from procurement, (5) receipts not due in, (6)’ issues 
from Navy accounts, (7) direct delivery issues, (8) dues out, (9) due out releases, 
(10) transfers out. 

(c) Balance listings will be provided to the naval review and liaison unit in the 
same manner as now provided to similar Army and Air Force activities within 
the depot. a‘ 

(d) A monthly depot stock status report in Army format will be prepared and 
submitted to the appropriate naval medical inventory-control point for incor- 
poration with similar data from other issuing points. 


8. Accountability 


(a) The accountable officer, Alameda Medical Depot, will assume account- 
ability for all stocks (including designated stocks at Clearfield and Spokane) 
picked up in Navy accounts at that depot. 

(b) Warehouse shortages and overages will be adjusted and accounted for in 
accordance with existing Army procedures. Shortages and overages will be pre- 
rated to the three departments based upon the ratio of each department’s assets 
to total depot assets on the item(s) involved. 


9. Excess returns. 


(a) Excess stocks at naval activities resulting from overshipment by the 
Alameda Medical Depot will be reported to the naval review and liaison unit 
of the depot for disposition instructions. 

(b) Excess stocks generated at naval activities as a result of operational 
changes will be reported for disposition instructions to the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery in accordance with current instructions. 

(c) Excess stocks returned to the Alameda Medical Depot from naval activities 
will be segregated until properly identified and received into the appropriate 
Navy account. 

II. DEPOT MAINTENANCE 


1. Effective upon direction by proper authority (with phasing completed by 
February 15, 1952), the depot maintenance support currently provided to naval 
activities by the Naval Medical Supply Depot, Oakland, Calif., will be provided 
by the Alameda Medical Depot in the same manner as provided for Army and 
Air Force activities. Enlisted electro-medical-dental maintenance technicians 
on duty at the naval medical supply depot will be detailed as required to the Ala- 
meda Medical Depot for the accomplishment of the additional workload. 

2. Current policies and procedures prescribed by each of the departments rela- 
tive to organizational and base level maintenance will remain in effect during the 
period of the test. 

III. DEPOT PROCUREMENT 


Effective upon direction by proper authority (with phasing completed by Feb- 
ruary 15, 1952), the purchasing and contracting officer, Alameda Medical Depot, 
will accomplish such local procurement for the Navy as may be authorized on 
purchase requests from the naval review and liaison unit, citing Navy funds 
available to the Alameda Medical Depot. Such procurement will, in general, 
encompass the type of depot procurement currently accomplished for the Army 
and Air Force under instructions issued by the Office of the Surgeon General, 
United States Army. 


DETAILED OPERATIONAL PLAN FOR ConpuctT or MepicaL Supprty Test 


1. General 
a. Pursuant to the provisions of paragraph 3, general assumptions (tab A) of 
peer plan for conduct of Munitions Board medical supply support test, dated 
ovember 26, 1951,! the Department of the Army has prepared this detailed 
operational plan, setting forth the operating procedures which will be followed 
in supporting United States Navy activities during the test period. These pro- 


1 Date revised from October 25, 1951. 
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cedures will be placed in operation upon approval of this plan by the Munitions 
Board project director and upon a joint determination by the Army and Navy 
as to dates for commencing support of specific Navy activities by the Alameda 
Medical Depot, it being expressly understood that full support of Navy activities 
involved in the test will commence not later than March 1, 1952.2 

b. The commanding officer, Alameda Medical Depot, will be responsible for 
the implementation of all procedures set forth in this plan upon direction of the 
Surgeon General, United States Army, with the exception of the directive to 
Navy activities assigning logistic responsibility to the Alameda Medical Depot 
for the period of the test. This directive will be issued by the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery based upon the joint determination for commencing supply support 
referred to in la above. 

c. The commanding officer, Alameda Medical Depot, will be permitted to make 
minor modifications of the procedures set forth in this plan when such modification 
will enhance the effectiveness of supply support or render this test more realistic. 
Major modifications will require approval of the Munitions Board project director. 


2. Organization 

a. The basic organization of the Alameda Medical Depot will not be changed 
for purposes of the test. However, the following augmentations will be necessary 
to facilitate accomplishment of the additional workload of supporting the Navy 
and to permit proper accumulation of data for the test: 

(1) A naval review and liaison unit will be established at the Alameda Medical 
Depot for the performance of the functions described in this plan. This unit 
will be staffed by such military and civilian personnel of the Oakland Naval 
Medical Supply Depot as are considered necessary by the CO of that depot 
Personnel of the naval review and liaison unit, upon detail to that unit, will 
function under the direction of the CO, Alameda Medical Depot. 

(2) A test statistical unit will be established for the purpose of maintaining 
cost and effectiveness data during the test, and for preparing such reports as may 
be required. 


8. Personnel and personnel administration 

a. The CO, Alameda Medical Depot, will determine the specific number and 
occupational specialities of additional personnel required to accomplish the 
workload generated by the Navy support mission (which was not available within 
the ceilings established for the Alameda Medical Depot). Such personnel will be 
requested from the CO, Oakland Naval Medical Supply Depot, phased to permit 
an orderly transfer of the logistic support mission contemplated by the test. If 
required personnel are not available from that source, the matter will be referred 
to the Surgeon General, United States Army. 

b. Administration and payment of personnel detailed from the Oakland Naval 
Medical Supply Depot will be the responsibility of the CO of that depot. Such 
personne! will, however, observe the rules and regulations prescribed by the CO, 
Alameda Medical Depot, for all employees at his installation. 


4. Station stock control 

a. Stock control procedures and stock level policies at Navy activities will be 
as directed by the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. Any problems at the Alameda 
Medical Depot resulting from such policies and procedures will be referred to the 
naval review and liaison unit for necessary action. All contacts with naval 
activities will be accomplished by the liaison unit. 

b. In order to preserve the continuity of instructions issued in directives of the 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery and the Oakland Naval Medical Supply Depot, 
information of a relatively permanent nature will continue to be published by the 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery and that depot, based upon coordinated recom- 
mendations of the naval review and liaison unit. Information of a one-time 
or transitory nature will be disseminated to naval activities by the Alameda Medi- 
cal Depot in the form of its regular medical supply information letters, based 
upon recommendations of the naval review and liaison unit. 


5. Requisitioning procedures 

a. Pursuant to paragraph la above, the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery will 
direct all activities of the United States Navy currently based on the Naval 
Medical Supply Depot, Oakland, Calif., to submit requisitions to the Alameda 


2 Date revised from February 15, 1952. 
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Medical Depot for all medical and dental supplies and equipment except Bureau 
of Medicine and Surgery controlled medical items. 

b. Naval shore activities will conform to requisitioning schedules published 
by the CO, Alameda Medical Depot. All other naval activities will submit 
requisitions as required by operational considerations. 

c. Overseas ships and bases of the United States Navy will submit requisitions 
through the Pacific Requisition Control Office, Naval Supply Center, Oakland, 
or preseamas to the Alameda Medical Depot. 

. All naval activities will submit requisitions on Nav. Med. Form 4 in original 
and three copies. Requisitions will be prepared in format in the manner pre- 
seen by BuMed Circular Letter No. 51-100, dated June 27, 1951 (exhibit 
No. 1). 

6. Requisition processing by the Stock Control Division, Alameda Medical Depot 

a. Naval Review and Liaison Unit. 

(1) Requisitions from naval activities will be time-stamped into the Stock 
Control Division and referred to the Naval Review and Liaison Unit. This 
Unit will perform the following general edit: 

(a) Assure compliance with BuMed Circular Letter No. 51-100, dated June 27, 
1951. 

(b) Check for reasonableness of quantities requested. 

(c) Line out BuMed controlled items and annotate by appropriate symbol. 

(d) Indicate approval of issue in the blank provided for that purpose on the 
requisition form. 

(e) If issue is not yt get initiate appropriate action and provide copy of 
such action and copy of requisition to files of Stock Control Division, Alameda 
Medical Depot. 

(2) Approved requisitions will be forwarded by the Naval Review and Liaison 
Unit in original and two copies to Editing Section, Outgoing Property Branch, 
Stock Control Division. 

b. Editing Section, Outgoing Property Branch, Stock Control Division. 

(1) Upon receipt of approved requisitions from the Naval Review and Liaison 
Unit, this section will assign voucher number and register the document in the 
credit voucher register. Each requisition or shipping order will be assigned a 
credit voucher number and later assigned subnumbers for each transportation 
unit or due-out release. No other identification number will be assigned to 
requisitions or shipping orders. Station and requisition number column on the 
credit voucher register will be completed by utilizing ‘‘code No.” and ‘‘requisition 
No.” entries on Nav. Med. Form 4 (exhibit No. 2). 

(2) For each requisition or shipping order, there will be established a file folder 
which will be identified by the requisitioner’s code number and requisition num- 
ber. One copy of the requisition or shipping order will be filed therein. 

(3) SGO AMD Form 12 (Rev. Oct. 1951) Requisition Flow Sheet will be 
repared in the same manner as for Army and Air Force requisitions except as 
ollows: (exhibit No. 3). 

(a) Navy activity ‘‘code No.” from Nav. Med. Form 4 will be entered as 
“station No.” 

(b) Coding information will be based upon the pattern set forth in tab A hereto. 
Navy personnel with stock control experience from the Oakland NMSD will be 
utilized in this section to facilitate such coding. 

(c) Restricted issue action entries will not apply to Navy requisitions. 

(4) Navy requisitions will a wey te by availability editors (Navy personnel) 
using balance listings (exhibit No. 4) in the same manner as Army and Air Force 
requisitions except as follows: 

1a) Navy substitution lists will be used. 


(b) Availability edit will be against stock held in the Navy issue accourts and 
appropriate reduction of balances accomplished. 
(5) The original and one copy of each edited ee (exhibit No. 5) an- 


notated to show action taken, will be distributed as follows: 

(a) The original and SGO AMD Form 12 to the key punch room. 

(b) The copy to the requisitioning activity, with symbol sheet attached (exhibit 
No. 6). 

(6) One copy of each edited requisition will be forwarded to the CO, Oakland 
Naval Medical Supply Depot for the purpose of maintaining station history files 
complete during the period of this test. 

ce. Key Punch Unit, Stock Accounting Branch, Stock Control Division. 

(1) The Key Punch Unit will prepare necessary detail and header cards (exhibit 
No. 7) to effect the supply action indicated on Navy requisitions in the same man- 
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ner as Army and Air Force requisitions. Such supply actions may include one 
or more of the following transactions: 

(a) Issue from available stock held in Navy accounts. 

(b) Establish dues-out where such authority has been received from the naval 
inventory contro] point or Naval Review and Liaison Unit. 

(c) Place on shortage report to the naval inventory control point of Naval 
Review and Liaison Unit. 

(2) Detail and header cards, plus the original requisitions and SGO AMD 
Form 12 are then forwarded to the Tabulating Machine Unit. 

d. Tabulating Machine Unit, Stock Accounting Branch, Stock Control Division. 

Based upon detail and header cards received from the Key Punch Unit, the 
Tabulating Machine Unit will take the following action: 

(1) Prepare master mats of Army shipping documents covering items to be 
issued from available Navy stocks. Separate shipping documents will be pre- 
pared as required for various types of a specified in part V of Medical Depart - 
ment Stock Accounting and Reporting Procedures Manual, dated May 8, 1951. 
These mats will be forwarded to the reproducing section for preparation of 
goldenrod copies of shipping documents in the same manner as for Army and 
Air Foree shipments: (Exhibit No. 8, goldenrods). 

(2) Prepare master mats on items being placed on dues-out and forward them 
to the reproducing section for preparation of goldenrod copies of shipping docu- 
ments (exhibit No. 9, goldenrods). 

(3) Prepare master mats on items to be reported on shortage report to the 
naval inventory control point or Naval Review and Liaison Unit (exhibit No. 10). 

(4) Prepare and file such punched cards as will be required to prepare the 
daily transaction register and balance file in the same manner followed for Army 
and Air Foree accounts. 

e. Final actions by Outgoing Property Branch, Stock Control Division, will 
include the following: 

(1) File original requisition, SGO AMD Form 12, and a goldenrod copy of 
shipping document in requisition folder. 

(2) File dues-out cards in dues-out section, together with goldenrod copies 
of shipping documents. f 

(3) Provide shortage reports to naval inventory control point or Naval Review 
and Liaison Unit retaining one copy in suspense. 

(4) Forward all remaining goldenrod copies of shipping documents to Storage 
Division on items being shipped. . 

(5) Forward master mats of shipping documents to Transportation Division, 
?. Processing of shipping documents by the Storage Division, Alameda Medical Depo- 

a. Shipping documents on medical supplies and equipment destined for nava 
activities will be processed by the Storage Division, Alameda Medical Depot, in 
the same manner as Army and Air Force shipments, except for bulk stocks 
located at Clearfield and/or Spokane, in which case the following procedure 
will apply: 

aye jhen a determination is made within the Warehouse Control Section to 
ship stocks located at Clearfield and/or Spokane, the items involved will be lined 
from the selector c@pies of goldenrod shipping documents. Separate goldenrods 
will be annotated to indicate items to be shipped in bulk from Clearfield and 
Spokane respectively, and forwarded to the Transportation Division, Alameda 
Medical Depot. Quantities to be shipped from Clearfield and Spokane will be 
dropped from locator files in the same manner as original packs at the Alameda 
Medical Depot (exhibit No. 11). 

b. Shipments from the Alameda Medical Depot will be selected, packed, and 
marked in the same manner as Army and Air Force shipments, except where 
special marking instructions have been directed. 


8. Action by Transportation Division, Alameda Medical Depot, and Clearfield and 
Spokane Medical Stores Sections, on shipments to naval activities 

a. Master mats of shipping documents covering supplies being shipped by the 
Alameda Medical Depot to naval activities will be completed and distribution 
made in the same manner as Army and Air Force shipments. One additional 
property copy of the shipping document will be printed and forwarded to the 
CO, Oakland Naval Medical Supply Depot, for perpetuation of tub files during 
the test (exhibit 12). 

b. Where items have been lined from goldenrod copies of shipping documents, 
indicating shipment from Clearfield and/or Spokane, the items will be annotated 
on master mats to indicate shipment from Clearfield and/or Spokane. Upon 
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receipt of eens oldenrods, indicating items and quantities to be 
shipped from Clearfield and/or Spokane, the Transportation Division will pre- 
pare master mats of shipping documents, omitting logistic information as weight, 
cube, number of packages, ete., normally provided by the Storage Division. 
Seven property copies of the shipping document will be forwarded to Clearfield 
and/or Spokane for supply action (exhibit No. 13). Those depots will ship 
based upon the information provided on the property copies, completing the 
remaining columns of the documents. The completed property copies of shipping 
documents will be distributed as follows: 

(1) One copy to consignee for his pepety accounts. 

” (2) Two copies to CO Alameda Medical Depot for property file and auditor’s 

e. 

(3) One copy to CO Oakland Naval Medical Supply Depot for perpetuation 
of tub files. 

(4) One copy to accompany shipment. 

(5) One copy to Transportation Officer Clearfield and/or Spokane. 

(6) One copy to property files of Clearfield and/or Spokane. 

c. Bills of lading will be prepared by the transportation officer Alameda 
Motes! Depot as required for Navy shipments citing Navy appropriation 
symbols. 

d. Bills of lading will be prepared at Clearfield and Spokane in the same manner 
as previously. 

9. Action on shortage reports and release of dues-out 

The same procedures followed in connection with Army and Air Force trans- 
actions of the above nature will apply to similar Navy transactions with variations 
as described in tab C. 


10. Receiving procedure 

a. Receipts of stock at the Alameda Medical Depot for Navy accounts will be 
processed in the same manner as receipts of stock for Army and Air Force accounts. 
A copy of each receiving document will be furnished the CO Oakland Naval 
Medical Supply Depot for perpetuation of tub files. 

b. Two copies of each receiving document covering stock received at Clearfield 
and Spokane into accounts for which the Alameda Medical Depot will assume 
accountability will be forwarded the CO Alameda Medical Depot for the 
property file and auditor’s file. 


11. Excess returns 

a. Excess stocks at Naval activities resulting from overshipment by the 
Alameda Medical Depot will be reported to the naval review and liaison unit of 
the depot for disposition instructions. 

b. Excess stocks generated at naval activities as a result of operational changes 
will be reported for disposition instructions to the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery 
in accordance with current instructions. 

c. Excess stocks returned to the Alameda Medical Depot from naval activities 
will be segregated until properly identified and received into the appropriate 
Navy account. e 


12. Requirements determination 

a. It is the responsibility of CO, Oakland Naval Medical Supply Depot, to 
determine item requirements for support of the Navy during period of the test 
and quantities of items to be physcially shipped to the Alameda Medical Depot. 
He will further determine the quantities of items located at Clearfield and Spokane 
which should be picked up in the accountable records at the Alameda Medical 
Depot and will initiate such documents as are required to effect transfer of 
accountability. 

b. The naval review and liaison unit at the Alameda Medical Depot will be 
responsible for the initiation of stock replenishment action to assure adequacy of 
stocks at the Alameda Medical Depot and/or at the back-up points for the logistic 
support of the Navy. 

13. Stock accounting and reporting 

a. The following accounts will be initially established at the Alameda Medical 
Depot for matériel owned and controlled by the Navy. 

(1) Account Code 06—Unserviceable reparable stock—Equivalent to Navy 
Account 02, 
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(2) Account. Code 15—Serviceable issue stock—Equivalent to Navy 
Account 01. 

(3) Account Code 58—Mobilization reserve stock—Equivalent to Navy 
Account 04. 

(4) Account Code 27—Manufacturing account—Equivalent to Navy 
Account 03. 

b. Account Code 92—Surplus to disposal agency—will be utilized for equivalent 
to Navy Account 05. 

ce. Warehouse shortages and overages will be adjusted and accounted for in 
accordance with SR 740-10. Shortages and overages will be prorated to the 
three departments based upon the ratio of each department’s assets to total depot 
assets of item(s) involved. 

d. Transaction registers (exhibit No. 14), balance and detail files will be main- 
tained to account for Navy stocks in the same manner as Army and Air Force. 

e. Monthly stock reports will be prepared in the same manner as Army and 
Air Force and forwarded to the Navy Inventory Control Office (exhibit No. 15). 


14. Miscellaneous 

a. Packing and crating materials required for Navy shipments will be requisi- 
tioned by the Alameda Medical Depot Property Officer from the Oakland Naval 
Medical Supply Depot. Such requisitions will bear the concurrence of the Naval 
Review ond Lisbon Unit. Materials will be shipped at book value on a nonreim- 
bursable basis and picked up on the property records of the depot property 
officer. 

b. Additional office machinery and furniture required for Navy personnel 
detailed to the Alameda Medical Depot will be obtained from Army sources, if 
possible. If such sources are not adequate, loan of such equipment from the 
Oakland Naval Medical Supply Depot may be arranged if mutually agreeable to 
the Depot Commanders involved. 

c. Postage. Naval Medical Supply Depot, Oakland, will provide stamps or 
meter for shipments to naval activities. 


15. Depot procurement 

a. Navy funds for depot purchase of medical supplies and equipment will be 
made available to the Fiscal Officer, Alameda Medical Depot by the Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery upon request by the CO, Alameda Medical Depot. In 
general, purchases made from these funds will encompass the type of depot pro- 
curement currently accomplished for the Army and Air Foree. These purchases 
will include items on the current Alameda Depot responsibility list (see Tab B 
attached) for the Army and Air Force, as well as nonstandard and emergency 
standard purchases otherwise authorized by the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. 
Medical purchases will also be made for naval consuming activities upon their 
request, accompanied by proper citation of funds. 

b. Requests for local depof purchases from Navy funds will be initiated by 
requisition or purchase request submitted by the Naval Review and Liaison Unit. 
Action taken on Navy purchase requests will be identical to that taken in the 
case of Army or Air Force requests. Prior to submission of Army, Navy, or Air 
Force requests, the director of stock control will assure that each of the other 
two services reviews the request in order to concurrently submit purchase re- 
quests, if indicated, or to transfer available excess stocks, if any, to the account 
of the requesting service. (Transfer of excess stocks at depot level without 
central stock control approval will be limited to depot responsibility items.) 
Cross-servicing of, and reimbursement for, depot responsibility items will be 
accomplished at depot level. The respective chiefs of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force Review and Liaison Units, under the administrative control of the Depot 
Commander, will make final decisions concerning purchase and transfer of depot 
responsibility items. Reimbursement will not generally be required for non- 
significant quantities. Memorandum accounts with periodic fund reimburse- 
ment may be utilized if required. 

ec. Army procurement regulations will be used for local depot purchase of 
Army, Navy, and Air Force items. The normal steps for local depot purchase for 
Navy will parallel those taken for the Army and Air Force: 

(1) A requirement will be established by the Naval Review and Liaison Unit. 

(2) A purchase request will be initiated and signed by a representative of the 
Naval Review and Liaison Unit and forwarded through stock control to the 
depot purchasing office. 
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(3) The purchasing officer will estimate unit prices and forward the purchase 
request to the depot fiscal office. 

(4) The fiseal office will certify availability of funds and return the purchase 
request to the purchasing office. 

(5) The purchasing office will: (a) Solicit bids; (6) make awards; (c) write 
and distribute contracts or purchase documents; (d) forward pertinent documents 
to the fiscal office. 

(6) The fiscal office will ¢ollect the necessary receiving reports, contracts, or 
en gg forms, ete., and, after certification of the deaiei*s invoice by the 
Naval Review and Liaison Unit, will forward the necessary documents to the 
officer in charge, naval regional accounts office, Building 311, Naval Supply 
Center, Oakland 4, Calif. 


16. Depot maintenance of medical and dental equipment 

a. Maintenance services currently rendered to the Army and Air Force by the 
Alameda Medical Depot will be extended to the Navy. Naval maintenance 
personnel and equipment from the Oakland Naval Medical Supply Depot will be 
loaned to the Alameda Medical Depot as required during the conduct of the test. 

b. Army, Navy, and Air Force organizational and base level maintenance 
policies are similar, in that all general maintenance is performed in local shops or 
in higher echelon shops of other technical services, commands, or bureaus, or in 
commercial facilities. This generally reduces the problem of medical maintenance 
to that of specialized electro-medical-dental repair. This problem is taken care 
of by local electro-medical-dental repair technicians or by commercial facilities 
when at all possible. 

ce. The Alameda Medical Depot will, therefore, during the period of the test 
render the following maintenance services to the Army, Navy, and Air Force: 

(1) Repair of stocks in storage. 

(2) Repair of excess repairable stocks returned from using activities. 

(3) Preventive maintenance, inspection, and liaison with using activities as 
prescribed by the respective departments. 

(4) Provide an emergency repair and trouble-shooting service for isolated, small, 
or inexperienced activities. 

(5) Provide a maintenance advisory service to all using activities. 

. (6) Publish a list of items which can readily be repaired at the Alameda Medical 
epot. 

d. Army, Navy, and Air Force units which encounter maintenance and repair 
problems beyond resources already locally available will directly contact the 
Alameda Medical Depot by letter, TWX, or telephone as required. Repair parts 
and maintenance services other than those provided on a common-service basis 
by the Alameda Medical Depot will be procured and charged against available 
Army, Navy, or Air Force funds as indicated. Travel expenses of the Depot 
eh ipa he technicians to Navy installations will be borne by the 
Navy. 

e. The Alameda Medical Depot will not repair or fabricate spectacles for navai 
activities during the test. 

Enclosures: Tab A, tab B (exhibits No. 1 through No. 15), tab C. 
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Tas A.—Proposed Navy account codes and coding pattern 


ISSUES 
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Type of activity 





Initial hospital (ZI or overseas) __- 
Maintenance hospital = or ov erseas) - 
Initial ships pednsasademmek pane 
Maintenance ships 

Initial stations (ZI or overseas) - 
Maintenance stations (ZI or overseas) 


Initial hospital (ZI or overseas) _-- -- ‘ 

Maintenance hospital] (ZI or overses a8) - 

Initial ships ; ed 

Maintenance ships ; : 

To Transfer een ued . : - 
[nitial stations (ZI or overseas) > ; » 
Maintenance stations (ZI or overseas) 


TRANSFERS OUT 


To others _. ‘ 

To another account code - 
To another account code (with re imbursement) 
To unit assembly 

To Navy 


DUE OUT RELEASES 


| 
Account code | 


Transaction 
|disposition code 


1 





| 15-06-27-58-92 | 
15~06-27-58-92 | 


15-06-27-58 


-92 


15 


15-06-27-58-92 


noon ann 
Com Oh 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


Ceure ene 


cocoon 
Dua wre 

















Initial hospital (ZI or overseas) hin icunchdilidte > diecinita .| 15 71 
Maintenance hospital (ZI or overseas) ‘ 15 | 72 
Initial ships. . shinneadpicions -| 15 73 
Maintenance ships aa odie ; ; | 15 74 
Initial stations sethtbestredeae | 15 78 
Maintenance stations . sal 15 79 
— —_—-— — — u —_— 
DIRECT DELIVERY ISSUES 
Open end isses 

Initial hospital... _. tbe ITE ae Phi aoe ‘ 15 121 
Maintenance hospital... - ; 0 RE BEEN > ay PARE r 15 122 
| SS Eee TEES Fae See ee | 15 123 
Maintenance ships................-- vahtaenon p sain titan Haleenann 15 124 
Initial stations : i 1 Tih See ; sadeabases ie 15 12 6 
Maintenance stations. _...........-- ere Se a ie | 15 127 

From local amare 
Ri cedandcoue CRIMEA LAER TOG ITS PELE A am 15 | 12 5 

| 
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Tas B.—Cope 55 Enp Irems—Cuasses 1 THorovcn 14 


1—220-800 ' Glyceryl monoacetat. 100 gmbo. 





3-070-900 
3-095-120 
3-095-140 
3-095-160 
3-095-170 
3-095-190 
3-095-210 
3-095-230 
3-095-250 
3-095-270 
3-095-290 
3-145-420 
3-145—-440 
3-146-100 
3-146-200 
3-146-300 
3—146—400 
3-146-500 
3-146-600 
3-210-600 
3-210-640 
3-210-680 
3-210-720 
3-210-760 
3-564-800 
3-742-340 
3-820-240 
3-820-260 
3-820-280 
3-820-320 
3-823-900 
3-859-410 
4—030-—425 
4—030-465 
4—030—-490 
4—287-055 
4—317-—250 
4-317-275 
4—390-555 
4404-883 
4—405-025 
5-005-050 
5005-055 
5005-150 
5-005-350 
5-005-550 
5-111-016 
5-111-017 
5-111-018 
5-111-019 
5-111-020 
5-175-125 
5-175-150 
5-175-225 
5-175-250 
5-356-006 
5-357-006 
5-421—-550 
5-421-—555 
5-421-605 
§-421-955 
5-421-—980 
5-422-005 


Atomizer spray noz. ha. rub. ea. 
Chart basal met. BE-RO 100 pk. 
Chart basal met. MC-ME 100 rl. 
Chart bas. met. SA 1-MC 100 pk. 
Chart bas. met. SA 2-MC 100 pk. 
Chart bas. met. SA 3-MC 100 pk. 
Chart bas. met. SA 4-MC 100 pk. 
Chart bas. met. SA 5—-MC 100 pk. 
Chart bas. met. SA 6-MC 100 pk. 
Chart bas. met. SA 8-MC 100 pk. 
Chart bas. met. SA 9-MC 100 pk. 
String galvan. qu. card B-L ea. 
String galvan. qu. card CAM ea. 
Pap. CA B—LNOEG6O0, 60 mm. x 100 f. rl. 
Paper car. cic. No. 10, 60 x 50 rl. 
Paper car. cic. No. 30 60 x 50 ri. 
Paper car. ea. 797—-AN 45 x 50 ri. 
Paper ca. ea. 797-AN 60 x 100 rl. 
Paper card EKC 553 60 x 175 ri. 
Cord elec. diag. appli. ACMI ea. 
Cord elec. diag. appl. am. OP ea. 
Cord elec. diag. appli. BOEH ea. 
Cord elec. dia. appl. NA-EL ea. 
Cord elec. diag. appl. WE-AL ea. 
Pole set Balkan frame SE 
Diaphragm chest piece bow ea. 
Hood oxygen tent Amer. hos. ea. 
Hood oxygen tent con. hosp. ea. 
Hood oxygen tent Heidbrin. ea. 
Hood oxygen tent McKesson ea. 
Tier knot middle menin. ad. ea. 
Balloon duoden. tube MI-—AB ea. 
Heat elem. 200 w. 110 v. a. e.-d. c. ea. 
Heat elem. 6R WB 400 w. 110 v. ea. 
Heat elem. 10R WB 400 w. 110 v. ea. 
Filt. miero. illu. daylt. 2 x 2 ea. 
Funnel stop miecroscop. B-L ea. 
Funnel stop micro Spencer ea. 
Fuse dust samp. 3 amp. set-5 se. 
Heat elem. elec. ty. R 1,300 w. ea. 
Heat elem. elec. ty. P 2160 w. ea. 
Bottle alloy dispensing ea. 

Bottle mercury dispensing ea. 
Capsule and pestle metal ea. 
Holder capsule rubber ea. 

Scale alloy and mercury ea. 

Tray instru. cab. glas. No. 16 ea. 
Tray instru. cab. glas. No. 17 ea. 
Tray instru. cab. glas. No. 18 ea. 
Tray instru. cab. glas. No. 19 ea. 
Tray instru. cab. glas. No. 20 ea. 
Belt fl. lea. air comp. 43 in. ea. 
Belt V-tp. rub air co. 30 in. ea. 
Belt V-tp. rub. air co. 36 in. ea. 
Belt V-tp. rub. air co. 40 in. ea. 
Heat element comp. heater ea. 
Thermometer compound heat ea. 
Belt engine 9 foot 4 inch ea. 

Belt engine 9 foot 10 in. ea. 
Brush carb. den. eng. rit. 2 se. 
Tubing C-A. SY. RI. E-TR-D. B. ea. 
Tubing saliva ejec. rit. UN. ea. 
Tubing wa. air sy. rit. E. UN. ea. 




















5-422-035 
5-422-037 
5-048-850 
7—006—505 
7-006-510 
7-007-510 
7-007-514 
7-007-516 
7-120-100 
7-734-520 
7-968- 800 
7-968-900 
7-970-560 
7-970-570 
7-970-600 
7-972-550 
7-972- 585 
7-972-600 
7-972-650 
7-972-800 
7-972-850 
7-973-000 
7-973-750 
- 973-920 
-974-—300 
974-325 
~974—600 
7-974-610 
7-974-620 
7-974-640 
7-974-700 
7-974- 800 
7—-976-150 
7-976-500 
7-978-700 
7-978-730 
7-978-830 
7—978-880 
7-978-900 
7-979-000 
7-979-100 
7-979-250 
7-979-350 
7-979-450 
7-979-455 
7-979-550 
7-979-700 
7-979-800 
7-979-900 
7-980-—000 
7—980-050 
7-981-025 
7-981-810 


Se 
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Tubin W-W Sy. RI E. 3410—-BE ea. 
Tubin W-W Sy RI E. 3411-AB ea. 
Tubing aspirator GOMCO. ea. 
Caster hosp. bed W-brake ea. 
Caster hosp bed Wo brake ea. 

Shoe bed 3-4 in. dia. stem. ea. 

Shoe bed 15-16 in. dia. stem. ea. 
Shoe bed 1 1-382 in. di. stem. ea. 
Infra-red elem. 220 w. 110 v. ea. 
Button staple type wh. 144 bx. 
Lamp inc. inf-red 500 w. bul. ea. 
Lamp inc. inf-red 1,000 w. bu. ea. 
Lamp incan. proctosigmoide. ea. 
proctosig. bu—tut ea. 
proctos. lyn. No. 4 ea. 
1—5 v. 13 amp. bulb ea. 
2-2 ve. 25 am. btl 3 cl ea. 


Lamp ine. 
Lamp ine. 
inc. 
ine. 
ine. 
ine. 
ine. 
ine. 
ine. 
ine. 
ine. 
ine. 
ine. 
ine. 
ine. 
ine. 
ine. 
ine. 
inc. 
ine. 
ine. 
ine. 
ine, 
ine. 
Lamp ine. 
Lamp ine. 
Lamp ine. 
Lamp ine. 
Lamp ine. 
Lamp ine. 
Lamp ine. 
Lamp ine. 
Lamp inc. 
Lamp inc. 
Lamp ine. 
Lamp ine. 
Lamp inc. 
Lamp ine. 
Lamp inc. 
Lamp inc. 


Lamp 
Lamp 
Lamp 
Lamp 
Lamp 
Lamp 
Lamp 
Lamp 
Lamp 
Lamp 
Lamp 
Lamp 
Lamp 
Lamp 
Lemp 
Lamp 
Lamp 
Lamp 
Lamp 
Lamp 
Lamp 
Lamp 


2—4 v. 
2-5 v. 
2-5 v. 
2-5 v. 
2-5 v. 


3-8 v. 


6 amp. bulb ea. 
30 amp. bulb ea. 
special bul. ea. 
special bul. ea. 
special bul. ea. 
30 amp. bulb ea. 


3 v. spec. lun. whit. ea. 
6 v. 108 w. bulb P-25 ea. 
6—5 v. 2-75 a. bs. 8 cl. ea. 


12 v. 80 w. bulb P 25 ea. 
12 v. 100 w. bul. A 19 ea. 
12 v. 100 w. A-19 cle. ea. 
12 v. 120 w. bul P-25 ea. 
14 v. galvanometer ea. 

19 v. 2-6 am. G 161-2 ea. 
110 v. 50 w. T-8 clear ea. 
115 v. 150-250-400 w. ea. 
115 v. 10 w. S—14 cle. ea. 
115 v. 10 wh. S—14 inf. ea. 
115 v. 15 w. S—11 ele. ea. 
AN 115 v. 15 w. T-8 cl. ea. 
115 v. 25 w. A-19 I-—F. ea. 
115 v. 40 w. A-19 I-—F. ea. 
115 v. 40 w. T-S whi. ea. 
115 v. 50 w. bulb. T-8. ea. 
115 v. 60 w. bul. A—21 ea. 
115 v. 100 w. bu. A—21 ea. 
115 v. 100 w. bu. A—21 ea. 
115 v. 100 w. P-—25 cl. ea. 
115 v. 150 w. bu. P—25. ea. 
115 v. 250 w. P—25 da. ea. 
115 v. 250 w. bu. P—25 ea. 
115 v. 300 w. PS—301-—F. ea. 
115 v. 300 w. PS—35 ea. 
120 v. 6 w. BS—6 ocowh. ea. 
120 v. 125 w. T—10P cl. ea. 
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BUMED MATERIAL REQUISITION 


MAYMED FORM 4 (REV (1-40 


REQUISITION No. pe 








SUBMIT IN TRIPLICATE 


INVOICE NO. ( Lege blant- Depot uae only) 





GLAgIMCATION OF REQUIAT WEN. 


EDIC AL 


C1 Sverues 


0 EQUIPMENT 


CF sccvnes DO sonstagpaae 





rssue APPROVED BY (Leave Clanh— Depot wae enip) 








D corm 
ACCOUNT No. 


- 000 


O MOMRECURRING 0 EMERGENCY 
joes enna 


+ 12345678 





SUMBE® OF DENTAL OFFICERS ATTACHED 
(Te be flied in om all dental requisitions) 


¥ OPERATIVE PROSTHETIC 








From: U, 5. NAVAL 


STATION, JOB TARR,SC 


= «Nov. $, 1952 





To: 


*ALAMEDA MEDICAL SUPPLY DEPOT 





SHIPPING INSTRUCTIONS 


-FAGTRENS 


| ceva eae 105) 





SUBMITTED 


N. 


J. GOWNLEY 





item 
= STOCK No. 


‘TEM DESCRIPTION 


} 
REQUIRED 





1 1-471-300 


. 2031-900 


3-206=205 


5=362=74,0 


7=159=325 





Testosterene propionste in Oil 
ampules, 0.025 Om 


Pad, Sanitary Heavy 12s 


Cleaning Tool, Light Carrier 
Imperatori 


Impression Compound, Sticks, Red 


Drape, Sergicsl, 72 x 84 inches 
with Leggings 








18 


lR 


Ea + 





Bax 


Ra 


























(Enter explanatory remarks on reverse) 
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SECTION 








EDITING 
PURCHASING 























ASD TYPIST 
ASD CHECKER 
REPRODUCTION 
FINAL FILES 









REMARKS 

















ee res 
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21-22-50-51-54-73- 
74-75-76-78-91-98 
33-07 


eek 
DU eC 
O/,-05-13-14-19-23 FP 
24-53-55=56-70-71- 














t 
Assembly 11-21-22-50-51-78- A 97 
8 





37 a 
3-94-95-96-97-99_ 
3-23 = 2h—53=56-79- F 














on 
93-9b-95-96-97-99 c 


Qh 3-1h=-18-23-24-53- FP 











Be Accounts 


C = Civilian Components Accounts 

F - Air Porce Accounts 

AF = (Accounts 92 only)-Joint Arny- 
Air Force 








2 
5 
c 
a 
> 
) 
_ 
= 
=) 
D 
: 
2) 
_ 









































S2e-6St-2 





O7L-29E°S 





S02 -902-< 





006- TEO-= 





o0e- T2a7-T 





























Saha 





pees 


Sa inane ten, 


Aa 





pbk SERRA soci Hi eae aes 
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D/¢ 
AD 
CX 
DA 
SP 
RB 
AP 
D 
UP 
SR 
EX 
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BUMED MATERIAL REQUISITION . , 
re REQUISITION No. __39 1-5 
INVOICE MO (Lease Olen Depot use onip) 
SUBMIT IN TRIPLICATE 
CLASSIFICATION OF REQUIREMENT —— aa pen ae 
OD) ovr DD courmexr oO r) os been et mye rhe arracet> 
2 a a a 
000 123445678 | 








aaa = 


prow: U. S. “AVAL STATION, JOZ TARR, SC .Nev. 9, 15 i 








ve: ALAMEDA DEDICAL SUPPLY DEPOT = 
or REQUIRED BY 
oC. ] ‘ 





SHUPPING INSTRUCTIONS : : 
} 





















































FAGTRANS 4.9 DC. 15, 2951 
pa a FORWARDED 
ae N. J, Gownley G. W. Malley —_ 
mem | stock wo ITEM DESCRIPTION unit “siene"| Slo | often |requineo| NT 
os aN —- | ——|—--| —— | 
1 1+4,71-3000 Testosterene propionrte in Oil | | ‘ 
‘mpules, 0.025 Om Box |} 2h | 6 0 18 
| 
2 2-031-900 Pad, Sanitary Heavy 12s Pkg | 20 3 | 9 @ /o 
| } 
: j i | 
3 3=206-205 Cleaning Tool, Lizht Carrier j | 
Imperatori Sa le 6 | | S R 
4 5-362-71,0 Impression Compound, Sticks, Red : XY 
3 Lb, Sox | 40 [8+ | ¢ 3 4 
| | 
5 7-159-325 Drape, Surgical, 72 x S4 inches | 
witn Llecgings : 30 6 C 24 ed 
| 
| 
| 
COC EES W-Gey (Enter explanatory remarks on reverse) Page .}).......-- a 


EXPLANATION OF EDITING SYMBOLS (EXHIBIT 6) 


Ship from depot stock. 
) Place on due-out record. 
4 Purchase for shipment by vendor direct to port or station. 
L Recommended for cancellation. 
Supply of items disapproved. 
Authorized for purchase by port or station. 
Rationed item. 
Referred to higher authority for approval. 
Item duplicated on this requisition. 
Quantity adjusted to nearest unit pack. 
Placed on shortage report. 
— Placed on extract requisition. 
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Tas C.—ActTion ON SHorTAGE REpPorRTs AND Sim1LarR DocumMENTS 


1. The Chiefs of the Navy Medical Matériel Office, Army Requirements and 
Stock Control Branch, and Air Force Requirements and Stock Control Section, 
Brooklyn, N. ¥., will establish a coordinated procedure for screening shortage 
reports and similar documents received from the Alameda Medical Depot by each 
of the three organizations. 

2. In general, this procedure will be established in such a fashion that shortage 
reports and similar documents received by each service from the Alameda Medica! 
Depot are sereened by the other services to determine whether their respective 
stock positions at Alameda Medical Depot will permit transfer. Upon determina- 
tion that stock can be made available, the service owning the stock will direct 
the Alameda Medical Depot to effect transfer of the required quantity. All 
transfers will be accomplished on a reimbursable basis at depot level. _Memoran- 
dum accounts with periodic fund reimbursement will be utilized if required. 

3. Shortage reports for minor quantities of stock can be more economically 
handled by cross-servicing at the depot level. To accomplish this, the respective 
central stock-control points of each service will periodically furnish the service 
representatives at the Alameda Medical Depot with a listing of items against 
which the representatives will screen shortage reports of other services prior to 
forwarding to the applicable central stock-control point. The designated repre- 
sentatives at the depot will be authorized to transfer to the needing service, those 
quantities of the items listed which it is determined will not significantly impair 
the ability of the transferring service to meet its own foreseeable requirements. 


Cost AND EFFECTIVENESS MEASUREMENT PLAN FOR THE Munitions Boarp 
MepicaLt Suppty Support Test ar THE ARMY MepicaL Depot, ALAMEDA, 
CaLir. 


Prepared by medical and dental group, Munitions Board supply systems study 
project, and the accounting personnel of the Army Medical Depot, Alameda, 
Calif., Naval Medical Supply Depot, Oakland, Calif., December 28, 1951 


FOREWORD 


This cost and effectiveness measurement plan has been prepared so as to fulfill 
the requirement for “* * * Maintenance of comparable records for measur- 
ing the cost and effectiveness of (medical supply support test) operations’ as 
prescribed in Department of Defense Directive No. 250.11—4, dated December 
29, 1951. 

In the utilization of part I of this plan and in the analysis of the cost informa- 
tion supplied therefrom, it is important that the following three considerations 
be recognized: : 

1. Cost data compiled on charts provided with this plan will be used generally 
as follows: To arrive at the combined cost of separate operations, pertinent costs 
of operations at the Naval Medical Depot and the Army Medical Depot during 
a base period in 1951 will be totaled. The combined cost will be compared with 
cost of single operations at Alameda during the test period. 

2. Every effort has been made to group similar subfunctions under the same 
major function in considering the operations of the Army and naval depots. In 
instances where the Army and Navy grouped the same subfunction under differ- 
ent major functions, the Navy grouping was realigned to agree with the Army 
method. By so doing, it is possible to make a valid comparison between the 
total cost of operating two distribution points and the cost of operating one 
distribution point. f : ad +. 

3. The plan was devised so as to permit the services to utilize statistical data 
being compiled for other programs or purposes (e. g., work-measurement pro- 
gram). This was done to preclude the necessity for establishing & separate 
statistical group in the field that would be necessary if special statistics were 
required for the test alone. Also, referring to paragraph | above, in order to 
compile statistics on past operations for comparison purposes, normally only those 
statistics that were compiled during those periods are available for use at this 
time. 
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Effectiveness of test operations will be measured by comparing Alameda 
Medical Depot operating performance during a base period with that during the 
test period. In addition, representatives of field activities supported during the 
test will be questioned as to the adequacy of support received. Finally, a study 
will be made of the mobilization absorption capacity problem in the test area. 


CONTENTS 
Part I. Cost measurement 


Explanatory remarks.—Report of cost of medical supply support operations 
Chart.—Report of cost of medical supply support operations 

Definitions of report lines 

Definitions of functions 

Organizational components grouped by functions 


Part II. Effectiveness measurement 


Explanatory remarks.— Report of effectiveness of Alameda Medical Depot supply- 
support operations 

Chart.—-Comparative analysis of functional efficiency, Alameda Medical Depot 
supply-support operations ; 

Chart.—Comparative analysis of average work-processing time, Alameda Medical. 
Depot supply-support operations 

Effectiveness of support received by the services during the test 

Mobilization absorption capacity 


Cost MEASUREMENT 


EXPLANATORY REMARFES-—-REPORT OF COST OF MEDICAL SUPPLY SUPPORT 
OPERATIONS 


The chart contained on the following page is the tool that will be used to present 
cost data that will be compiled on supply-support operations. 

The charts will be used as follows: 

Statistics will be gathered reflecting operation for the 6-month period January 1, 
1951, to June 30, 1951, at the Naval Medical Supply Depot, Oakland, Calif. 
Statistics for the same period will be gathered reflecting operations at the Army 
Medical Depot, Oakland, Calif. These two sets of figures will be combined and 
the result will represent the cost of medical supply support utilizing two distribu- 
tion points. Statistics will be maintained reflecting operations during the test 
period at the Alameda Medical Depot, Alameda, Calif. These figures will be 
compared with the figures representing the combined cost of the two distribution 
points. From this comparison, certain conclusions may be drawn to assist in 
determining the comparative economy of assigning to one department the mission 
of depot procurement, distribution, and depot maintenance of common items of 
medical supply in the Sixth Army area and Pacific Ocean area. 
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DEFINITIONS OF REPORT LINES 


1. Type of work unit 

Administration— None 

Depot maintenance— None 

EMDR—None 

Procurement—Line item (LI): Number of commercial documents plus number of 
line items on property and local procurement documents. Work units are to 
be counted in the period the purchase order is let. Dollar value: Actual ex- 
penditures for material reported as line items 

Receiving—Packages: Number of packages received. (Package is defined as 
each package, bale, box, crate, or other unit of supplies or material received.) 
Ton: Weight (short ton) of material received 

Shipping—Packages: Number of packages on all shipping documents. (Package 
is defined as each package, bale, box, crate, or other unit of supplies or material 
shipped.) Ton: Weight (short ton) of material shipped 

Stock control—Line items (LI): Line items processed through stock control 

Storage—Ton: Weight (short ton) on hand at the end of the reporting period 





2. Number of work units 


Number of line items, dollar value, or tons as applicable to each function for the 
period 
3. Cost factors 
4. Personnel costs 

5. Productive man-hours: Productive man-hours of all personnel (including 
personnel on loan and not included under service/material costs) involved in 
accomplishing the function being reported. Excludes assigned personnel on leave 
or on loan and personne! utilized in making local deliveries. 

6. Productive total cost: Gross pay of all personnel reported under productive 
man-hours. Computation: Individual hour value (rate) times individual pro- 
ductive man-hours. The sum of these computations would equal productive 
total cost. 

7. Cost per work unit: Computation: Productive total cost divided by number 
of work units. 


8. Services materials cost 

9. Services and expendable material: Value of all services (not reported under 
personnel cost; above) and expendable materia) utilized for the accomplishment 
of the function, including services and/or contractual work, if applicable. Charge 
any expendable material issued and payments made for contracted or reimbursed 
services and material to the accomplishment of the function for which the ma- 
terial or services was required, except for special cases noted below: 

(a) All office supplies and repair services for office equipment (except EAM) 
will be charged to administration. IEAM supplies and services will be charged 
to stock control. 

(b) All postage, except parcel post for shipment of stores, will be charged to 
administration. Postage for shipment of stores will be charged to shipping. 

(c) All travel expenses, except those incurred by EMDR repairmen, will be 
charged to administration. EMDR travel expenses will be charged to EMDR. 

(d) All materials and services for manufacturing of boxes, crates, etc., will be 
charged to depot maintenance. 

(e) All gasoline, oil, lubricants, and repair services for materials handling 
equipment and automotive vehicles will be charged to depot maintenance. 

(f) All materials and services for repair and upkeep of buildings and related 
depot property will be charged to depot maintenance. 

(g) All contracted services and parts for repair, adjustment, or inspection of 
stock items will be charged to EMDR. 

(h) No material or services will be charged to procurement under this heading. 

(t) In any case, where there is difficulty in determining which function should 
be charged for expended material or services, the charge should be made to 
depot maintenance. 

(j) Any nonrecurring expense for material or services which has appreciably 
increased the services/material costs should be reported under the line ‘‘Mis- 
cellaneous.”’ 

10. Utilities: Cost of phone, gas, electric light and power, steam and heat, and 
water. 
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11. Miscellaneous: Charge miscellaneous costs for services and/or materials of 
@ nonrecurring nature which are not directly chargeable to the services and 
expendable material account. These costs will be explained fully in an addendum 
to the report. Example: Materials and services utilized to repack stock damaged 
as a result of a catastrophe such as flood or fire. 

12. Total services/material costs: Computation: Services and expendable mate- 
rial plus utilities plus miscellaneous equal total services/materials costs. 

13. Cost per work unit: Computation: Total services/materials costs divided by 
number of work units. 


14. Equipment costs 

15. Vehicles (report separately all vehicles used in making local deliveries. 

16. Autos: Number in use by the function being reported. 

17. Trucks: Number in use by the function being reported. 

18. Total vehicle amortization cost or rental charge for period: Charge or cost 
for all vehicles used. 

19. Cost per work unit: Computation: Total vehicle amortization/rental charge 
or cost for period divided by number work units. 

20. Materials handling: 

21. Fork lifts: Number in use by the function being reported. 

22. Total fork-lift amortization cost for period: Cost for all fork lifts used. 

23. Cost per work unit: Computation: Total fork lift amortization cost for 
period divided by number work units. 

24. Total miscellaneous equipment amortization cost for period: Cost for all 
miscellaneous material-handling equipment used. Miscellaneous material-han- 
dling equipment would include cranes, hand lifts, dollies, ‘bugs,’ ete. 

25. Cost per work unit: Computation: Total miscellaneous equipment amor- 
tization cost for period divided by number work units. 

26. Office: 

27. Total office-machine amortization cost for period: Cost for all office ma- 
chines used. Office machines would include typewriters, adding machines, 
calculators, etc. 

28. Cost per work unit: Computation: Total office-machine amortization cost 
for period divided by number of work units. 

29. Stock accounting: 

30. Total EAM machine amortization costs or rental charges for period: Cost 
for all EAM and duplicating machines used in stock accounting. In the compu- 
tation of these costs, the Army will utilize rental costs, while the Navy will assign 
costs based on: Cost of machine divided by life expectancy (expressed in periods 
equivalent to the period covered by this report) plus service charges. 

31. Cost per work unit: Computation: Total EAM machine amortization/rental 
costs for period divided by number work units. 

32. Shop (an addendum to the cost report should include a listing of all major 
shop items and the amoritzation cost of each item): 

33. Total major items amortization cost for period: Cost for all major shop 
items used. 

34. Cost per work unit: Computation: Total major items amortization cost for 
period divided by number work units. 

35. Plant costs (real property) (does not include value of land. Excludes 
outside storage which should be reported separately) : 

36. Plant amortization costs for period: These costs are prorated among the 
functions based on net square feet occupied. 

37. Net square feet occupied: Computation: Net usable space which material 
(including stores, equipment) is actually occupying space used to perform all 
functions (including aisle space, shipping areas, and other functional space). 

38. Cost per net square feet occupied: Computation: Plant amortization costs 
for period divided by net square feet occupied. 


39. Total costs of supply support 

40. Total cost of functional operation: Computetion: Productive man-hours 
total cost plus total services/materials cost plus total vehicle amortization/rental 
cost plus tots] fork-lift amortization cost plus total miscellaneous material- 
handling equipment amortization cost plus total office-machine amortization 
cost plus total EAM machine amortization/rental cost plus total major shop item 
amortization cost equals total cost of functional operations. 

41. Total functional operations cost per work unit: Computation: Total cost of 
functional operations divided by sum total of work units for all functional opera- 
tions, 
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42. Total plant costs: Computation: Sum of all plant amortization costs that 


have been prorated among functions. 


43, Total cost of supply support: Computation: Total costs of functional opera- 
tions plus total plant costs equal total cost of supply support. 
N. B.—For purposes of calculating amortization costs, the life expectancy of 


personal property shall be the same for each service and agreed upon locally. 


The 


life expectancy of real property shall be determined locally and need not be the 


same. 
with reports. 
DEFINITION 


A copy of the local agreements and determinations shall be forwarded 


OF FUNCTIONS 


Administration 


Army 


Pay and allowances of the depot com- 
mander, executive officer, and immedi- 
ate staff, also travel and expenses inci- 
dental thereto. Collection and analysis 
of work methods and procedures, depot 
effectiveness, utilization of personnel 
and facilities, coordination of plans and 
projects and statistical analysis of depot 
operations. Administrative function of 
the adjutant’s office, including mail and 
records and reproduction service, and 
excluding communication and telephone 
service. Civilian personnel administra- 
tive functions, including payroll, ex- 
eluding local civil-service board fune- 
tions. Budget and fiscal operations, in- 
cluding cost accounting, excluding prep- 
aration of commercial vouchers. Main- 
tenance of office appliances (excluding 
EAM equipment). Administrative trans- 
portation functions including, transpor- 
tation travel requests and reservations 
for depot personnel. Staff and adminis- 
trative functions of stock control activi- 
ties, such as mail and filing, correspond- 
ence, compiling reports and statistics, 
and administrative functions for storage 
activities. 


Navy 

Includes the supervisory functions of 
the commanding officer and executive 
officer. Provides administrative control 
over the finance property division except 
for personnel directly concerned with 
procurement; the correspondence, mail, 
file and records sections, and the per- 
sonnel division, which includes all pro- 
cedures involving military personnel or 
civil employees. The warehousing, coa- 
trol, and shipping offices functions, in- 
sofar as strictly supervisory and clerical 
operations are concerned, are included 
under this definition. Does not include 
any similar functions performed by per- 
sonnel of satellite activities (Clearfield or 
Spokane). Includes costs of office ap- 
pliance repair and maintenance (exclud- 
ing EAM equipment). 


Depot maintenance 


Custodial and janitorial services, 
excluding warehouses and shops. Main- 
tenance and operation of depot facilities 
including upkeep, repair, and preserva- 
tion of all buildings, for purchase of 
utilities services and material for fire 
protection, maintenance of furniture and 
other office equipment. Internal se- 
curity funetion activities, including 
maintaining guard force, traffic control, 
operation of identification system, and 
other security measures, excluding fire 
protection. Operate the motor pool and 
clerical work incidental thereto: Includes 
cost of gas, oil and lubricants, and repair 
parts. Manufacture of boxes, crates, 
pallets, skids, dunnage, car door gates, 
etc., the loading and delivery of the 
above completed units, handling of shop 
supplies and clerical function incidental 
thereto. Transportation personnel costs, 
and operating costs of vehicles involved 
in making local deliveries of material are 
excluded. Such costs will be reported 
separately. 


99054—52—— 30 


Includes the activities of painters, 
carpenters, machinists, ete., in main- 
taining all facilities, real and personal, of 
the depot proper (excluding stock for 
issue). Includes the personnel em- 
ploved in the operation of motor 
vehicles, and the services of guards or 
other security personnel. The cost and 
man-hours expended by naval supply 
center personnel in the accomplishment 
of work requests for jobs beyond the 
capacity of depot personnel is also 
included hereunder (e. g., manufacture 
of boxes and crates). Includes cost of 
gas, oil, and repair parts for all vehicles. 
Transportation personnel costs, and 
operating costs of vehicles involved in 
making local deliveries of material are 
excluded. Such costs will be reported 
separately. 
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Electro-medical-dental-repair 


Army 


Processing and protecting supplies to 
be stored inside and outside, including 
cleaning, dipping, spraying, painting 
masking, process wrapping, etc., an 
cost of labor and supplies used in main- 
taining all supplies and material (ex- 
cept ammunition) in storage. Repair 
of material which requires major over- 
or complete rebuild of parts, assemblies 
and subassemblies, and end items per- 
formed on a contractual basis. Repair 
of hospital equipment at stations by 
Alameda Medical Depot personnel. 


Navy 


Includes all actions involved in the 
mechanical repair of hospital equip- 
ment, either at field activities or within 
the area of the depot repair unit work- 
shop. Includes also all work involved 
in the maintenance of equipment items 
in storage, and the processing of re- 
turned stores items suitable for return 
to issue stock. The cost of contractual 
services for work beyond the capacity 
of electro-medical-dental-repair, such as 
the repair of an X-ray tube head, is 
charged to this activity. Incidentals 
included are the dismantling of sur- 
veyed items of equipment for reclama- 
tion of usable parts and assistance 
rendered in the installation of major 
items or equipment at using activities. 


Procurement 


Preparation of commercial vouchers. 
Processing and handling accountability 
roperty, excluding handling of lumber. 
Reforesing local procurement functions 
including negotiation with vendors and 
contractors. 


Includes the services of those person- 
nel whose primary duty is the accom- 
plishment of procedures necessary to 
effect purchase or other procurement of 
materials necessary for depot operation 
as well as such items requisitioned by 
field activities, which are nonstandard 
items not otherwise available for issue 
from depot stock. Includes personnel 
involved in processing and handling de- 
pot maintenance stores, excluding han- 
dling of lumber: 


Receiving 


Performing salvage functions. All la- 
bor including working foremen, fork- 
lift operators, clerical personnel, etc., 
engaged in the handling of incoming is- 
sue supplies from unloading from car- 
riers through placement in storage. 
Includes inspection 


Includes all the functions involved in 
the receipt into store of materials de- 
livered under contract or other procure- 
ment document, and receipt and inspec- 
tion of stores returned for salvage or 
other disposition. Includes also those 
actions necessitated by receipt of con- 
tract deliveries which specify inspection 
at destination prior to acceptance. 


Shipping 


All labor including working foremen, 
fork-lift operators, and clerical person- 
nel engaged in the handling of outgoing 
issue supplies, including preparation of 
all documents pertaining to shipment of 
material and packing overpacking, and 
crating loose stock for domestic or ex- 
port shipment. Strapping, weighing, 
and masking. Assembling component 

arts to produce completed end item. 

reakdown of sets, kits, assemblies and 
subassemblies into component parts. 
Storage functions not covered by exist- 
ing storage accounts. 


Includes the functions involved in 
preparing all documents pertaining to 
shipment of material (bills of lading, 
manifests, dray receipts, and way bills), 
verification of material being shipped 
against invoices and requisitions; cus- 
tody of material ready for and awaiting 
shipment and/or storage, labor and 
costs pertaining to packing, overpack- 
ing, crating, strapping, weighing, and 
marking. Also includes all the phases 
of physical manufacture and demanu- 
facture of unit set assemblies. 
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Stock control 


Army 


Controlling and processing documents 
on incoming property. Controlling and 
processing documents relating to out- 
going property. Preparing reports; re- 
viewing documents for adherence to 
processing instructions; performing key 
punching, verification and card-pulling 
operations; completing and checking 
documents; Maintaining stock record 
accounts; preparing master copies of 
DASD’s; maintaining a master stock 
catalog card file. Preparing reports of 
survey, discrepancy reports, and adjust- 
ments affecting stock record accounts. 
Scheduling cycle and special inventories. 
Preparations for and accomplishment 
of physical inventory, cycle or special. 
Includes all stock accounting operations. 
Includes repair and maintenance of 
EAM equipment. Personnel costs and 
operating costs for preparation of 
priced invoices by EAM should be esti- 
mated for test period and should be 
reported separately. 


Navy 


Includes the maintenance of all stock 
control records and procedures for the 
depot and satellite activities (two medi- 
cal store sectioris; cne at Clearfield, 
Utah and one at Spokane, Wash.) 
Involves the selection of stock issue. 
point, preparation of medical stores 
invoices, machine audits, inventories 
and inventory adjustments, clerical 
processing of all requisitions and other 
demand documents, and clerical pro- 
cedures required in effecting the manu- 
facture or demanufacture of field units 
as directed by higher authority. In- 
cludes procedures necessary to reconcile 
local records with the records of Naval 
Medical Material Office, the ASMPA, or 
discrepancies reported by receiving field 
activities. Includes all stock account- 
ing operations. Includes repair and 
maintenance of EAM equipment. Per- 
sonnel costs and operating costs for 
preparation of priced invoices by EAM 
should be computed for the test period 
and reported separately. 


Storage 


Includes all functions performed in- 
volved in rewarehousing. Moving sup- 
plies authorized by higher authority on 
a preplanned basis within or between 
storage areas. Maintaining bin stocks 
at designated levels forsupply. Inspec- 
tion and reclassification of supplies in 
storage. Cleaning warehouses, ware- 
house offices, washrooms, open storage 
areas, and sheds. 


Includes all the functions performed 
involved in rewarehousing, cleaning of 
storage areas, break out of material 
from bulk storage to the issue and pack- 
ing sections (bin selecting) and inspec- 
tion, as required, of material in stock. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL COMPONENTS GROUPED BY FUNCTIONS 


Administration 


Army 


Commanding officer’s office 

Executive officer’s office 

Management office 

Adjutant’s office (less custodial and 
janitorial service. See depot mainte- 
nance.) 

Fiscal office (less commercial voucher 
section. See procurement.) 

Civilian personnel office 

sap property branch, office appliance 
shop only 

Stock control division, administration 
only 

Storage division, administration only 

Transportationn division, administra- 
tion only 

Officer-in-charge Air Force liaison unit 
(for test period only) 

Officer-in-charge Navy liaison unit (for 
test period only) 

Dispensary apore separately) 

Intelligence office (report separately) 

Public information office (report sepa- 
rately) 

Restaurant office (report separately) 

Safety officer (report separately) 


Navy 


Commanding officer’s office 

Executive officer’s office 

Finance and property division (less pur- 
chasing clerk, property clerk, depot 
maintenance storekeeper and helpers. 
See procurement) 

Correspondence and communication sec- 
tion 

Mail, file, and records section 

Military personnel section 

Civilian personnel section 

Warehousing office, administration only 

Stock control office, administration only 

Dental material officer (report sepa- 
rately) 

Shipping office, administration only 


Depot maintenance 


Depot facilities division 

Custodial and janitorial service (exclud- 
ing warehouse area. See storage.) 

Security branch 

Transportation division, includes only 
the following: Drivers (report drivers 
involved in local delivery during test 
period enparstely), maintenance of 
materials handling equipment. 


Storage division, box and crate shop 
only. 


Maintenance section (carpenters, box 
makers, painter, plumber, machinist, 
electrician, helpers and laborers) 

Vehicular section (drivers. Report 
drivers involved in local delivery 
separately.) 

Security section (guards) 

Hours reported on work requests for 
work performed for this depot by the 
public works department of the naval 
supply center. 


Electro-medical-dental-repair 


Repair branch (for technical items only) 

Returns classification branch (for tech- 
nical items only) 

Shop supply branch (for technical items 
only) 

Maintenance 
branch 


(liaison with stations) 


EMDR section 
Instrument repair group 


Procurement 


Fiscal office, commercial voucher sec- 
tion only 

Purchasing office 

Depot property branch 


Purchasing clerk 

Property clerk 

Depot Maintenance storekeeper and 
helpers 
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Receiving 


Army Navy 
Storage division—includes only the fol- Receiving section 
lowing: Inspection section 
Receiving section Returned stores section 


Inspection section 
Identification section 


Shipping 
Transportation division, includes only Shipping division : 
the following: Trafiic section 
Commercial traffic section Blading section 
Shipping document processing sec- Requisition closing and classification 
tion section 


Storage division—includes only the fol- Packing section 
lowing: 
Packing, overpacking and crating 
Strapping, weighing and marking 
Unit set assembly 
Assembly of component parts 
Breakdown of component parts 
Shipping branch 
Stock control 


Incoming property section Stock control section 
Outgoing property section Machine records section 
Station liaison section Inventory section 

Inventory and adjustment section Requisition review and liaison 


Stock accounting section (EAM) (test Document processing section 
period only; report separately esti- Special functions section 
mated personnel and operating costs 
for preparation of priced invoices) 


Storage 


Storage division: Storage section 
Loose issue branch Issue section 
Locked storage branch Locked storage section 


tewarehousing branch 
Cleaning, storage areas 


EFFECTIVENESS MEASUREMENT 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS-—-REPORT OF EFFECTIVENESS OF ALAMEDA MEDICAL 
DEPOT SUPPLY SUPPORT OPERATIONS 


The charts contained on the following page are the tools that will be used to 
assist in measuring the comparative effectiveness of the Alameda Medical Depot 
supply support operation. 

The charts will be used as follows: Statistics, as indicated for the columns 
titled “Base Period,” will be compiled from the records of the San Francisco 
Medical Depot and reported on the monthly report form for a period of 6 months 
beginning January 1, 1951, and ending June 30,1951. This period is believed to 
be representative of the medical supply operations of that depot while supporting 
only the Army and the Air Force in the Sixth Army Area plus the San Francisco 
and Seattle ports of embarkation. For this reason, the period will be used as a 
norm for comparison of the relative effectiveness of the Alameda Medical Depot 
during the test period. This will be accomplished by reporting current statistics 
as accumulated by the Alameda Medical Depot during the test period on the 
same forms but under the columns titled ‘‘Current Period.”’ 
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EFFECTIVENESS OF SUPPORT RECEIVED BY THE SERVICES DURING THE TEST 


Each department will be responsible for notifying its appropriate field activities 
regarding the test. Field activities should be directed to report observed defi- 
ciencies in support as they arise. These reports or observations should be sub- 
mitted through official departmental channels with information copies forwarded 
to the Alameda Medical Depot and the Medical and Dental Group, Munitions 
Board Supply Systems Study Project, Munitions Board, Pentagon, Washington, 
D. C. The importance of having these reports during the test lies in the possi- 
bility or necessity for taking corrective action while the test is in progress. 

In order to assist further in evaluating the effectiveness of support received by 
the three services during the medical supply support test, a questionnaire will be 
prepared by the Medical and Dental Group and distributed when the test is in 
its latter stages to a representative cross section of activities that were supported. 
The questionnaire will be developed considering the type(s) of criticism received 
from supported activities during the test. 


MOBILIZATION ABSORPTION CAPACITY 


Mobilization absorption capacity must be evaluated in the consideration of 
effectiveness of the medical supply support concept being tested. 

To measure or evaluate this factor, the Medical and Dental Group will ac- 
complish a study based upon the Army, Navy, and Air Force mobilization plans. 
The study would: 

1. Ascertain total west coast medical distribution requirements of the three 
departments. 

2. Compare the above requirements with the capacity of Alameda Medical Depot 
in terms of: (a) Storage space; (b) requisition processing capacity ; (c) receiving and 
shipping capacity; (d) procurement document processing and local purchasing 
capacity; (e) electro-medical-dental repair capacity. 

3. Determine what additional facilities would be required to support medical 
supply operations under the mobilization plans and the best location for these 
facilities considering time and place utility. 

4. Determine if existing facilities are in the best locations, if they could be ex- 
panded as required, and if they could be rendered operational in the time required. 

5. Determine if new depots could be activated, staffed, and rendered opera- 
tional in the time required (assuming that existing facilities are not adequate). 

6. Evaluate, from the foregoing, the role that could be played by the Alameda 
Medical Depot in time of mobilization. 

7. Recommend the ideal west coast peacetime depot plans in terms of mobiliza- 
tion absorption capacity. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, SuppLy Systems Stupy Prosect, MEDICAL AND 
DentTAL CATEGORY, OUTLINE OF StuDY 


I, GENERAL 
A. Purpose of the outline 
The purpose of this outline is to establish a guide for conducting a study of the 
medical and dental supply systems of the military departments. The outline may 
be modified by the project director as circumstances warrant. 


B. Authority for the study 
Department of Defense Directive No. 250.11-—2, ‘‘Supply systems study project,” 
dated August 9, 1951. 


C. References 
Pertinent directives, memorandums, minutes, etc., having a bearing on this 
study are listed in tab A. 


Il. OBJECTIVES OF THE STUDY 


The objectives of this study will be to develop such policies, standards, and pro- 
cedures in the field of medical matériel logistics as will promote: (@) Maximum 
military effectiveness, (b) economy and efficiency, (c) the maximum practicable 
comparability for budget development. 


Ill, SCOPE OF THE STUDY 


The medical and dental category study encompasses the following: 

1. Examination of all supply functions and the organization, programs, policies, 
standards, procedures, and laws governing the existing medical supply systems of 
the military services within the United States and overseas. 

2. Examination of other policies, standards, and procedures which might be 
considered adaptable to the medical supply systems of the military services. 

3. Determination of the feasibility of effecting cross, common, joint, or single 
service agreements or assignments; or other methods of effecting supply support. 

N. B.—Supplvy support programs devoted to foreign aid (including MDAP) are 
excluded from the seope of this study. 


IV. ASSUMPTIONS 


A. That the study will be governed by the approved general assumptions and 
principles governing the Department of Defense supply systems study project. 

B. That the recommendations developed as the result of this study shall be 
based on facts determined by the study and weighed against the basic objectives. 

C. That the results of, and/or the facts developed during the Sixth Army Area 
medical supply support test, will be utilized in this study as warranted. 

D. That pertinent data contained in former supply studies made in the medical 
and dental field will be evaluated and utilized in this study so as to preclude 
duplication of effort. 

Ek. That the medical supply systems operative within the United States will be 
studied prior to any study of overseas areas. 


Vv. METHOD OF APPROACH 
A, Division of the study 

The study has been divided into three major parts. Priority for study will be 
in the order listed. 

1. Medical and dental supply support test—Supervise, coordinate, and evaluate 
the medical and dental support test (Sixth Army Area). This will be a continuing 
phase of the over-all study. 

2. Medical supply systems.—Compile and evaluate data resulting from a study 
of the medical supply systems. This part has been divided into four areas in 
order to effectively distribute the workload and facilitate progress: (a) Basic 
policies governing supply systems, (b) departmental organization and control of 
medical supply system, (c) supply functions within the medical services, (d) supply 
facilities within the medical services. 

Specific topics of study under each area are set forth in tab B. These topics 
are designed to provide a positive, objective approach to the various aspects of the 
medical and dental study. 

3. Methods of effecting medical supply support.—Review the advantages and 
disadvantages of the following types of medical supply systems: 
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(a) Separate medical supply systems integrated into each departmental supply 
system: (1) Retaining identity as a system, e. g., technical service concept; 
(2) losing identity as a system, e. g., Navy integrated supply system. 

(b) Joint medical supply system. 

(c) Single service medical supply system. 

(d) Separate medical supply systems as in (a) above, with the use of the most 
feasible and effective type of servicing (independent, joint, cross, common, single) 
in each function. 

B. Compilation, evaluation, and presentation of data 

1. Compilation and evaluation.—The data gathered during the study of the 
three major parts will be compiled generally in the manner indicated in tab B. 
This data will then be reviewed and analyzed and conclusions and recommenda- 
tions developed. Whenever practicable, recommendations will be in the form of 
specific policies, standards, or procedures. 

2. Presentation.—The study will be submitted by the medical and dental 
group to the project director, supply systems study project, as prescribed by that 
individual. 

Tap A.—Mepicat REFERENCE FILE 


1. PL 253, 80th Congress, ‘‘ National Security Act of 1947.” 

2. PL 152—81st Congress, ‘‘Federal Property and Administrative Services Act 
of 1949.” 

3. PL 216—Sist Congress, ‘“‘ National Security Act Amendments of 1949.” 

4. SecDef Memo 12 Oct. 1949, subj.: ‘‘ Basic Principles Governing Assignment of 
Logistic Responsibilities.” 

5. SecDef Memo 17 Nov. 1949, subj.: ‘DOD Supply System.” 

6. MB Memo to Secretaries of the Mil.Depts., 18 Sept. 1950, subj.: ‘‘Standard 
Matériel Category Grouping System.” 

7. DOD Dir. 250.01—1, 17 July 1951, subtitle: ‘‘General—Clarification of DOD 
Policies and Assignment of Responsibility (Basic Policies Governing Opera- 
tion of Supply Systems, Memo 17 Nov. 1949).”’ 

8. DOD Dir. 250.11-2, 9 Aug. 1951, subtitle: ‘‘Matériel Control—Supply 
Systems Study Project.” 

9. DOD Dir. 250.03-4, 13 Aug. 1951, subtitle: ‘Procurement and Contracting 
(Hard Goods, Soft Goods).” 

10. MB Meeting 168 (Minutes), 6 Sept. 1951—Approved program for imple- 
menting Supply Systems Study Project as modified by Supply Manage- 
ment Advisory Council. 

11. Memo to Project Leaders from Project Director, 2 January 1952, “Supply 
Systems Study Project.’ 

12. SeeDef Memo 6 Oct. 1950, subj.: ‘DOD Policy on Interdepartmental Supply 
Support.” 

13. SeeDef Memo 22 Nov. 1950, subj.: ‘‘ Policies Governing Medical Supply 
Operations.” 

14. MB Meeting 167 (Minutes), 23 Aug. 1951—Approved the proposed medical 
supply support test. 

15. General Plan for Conduct of MB Medical Supply Support Test, 25 October 
1951; Revised General Plan, 26 November 1951. 

16. SeeDef Memo 14 March 1951, subj.: ‘DOD Conservation, Utilization, and 
Disposal Policy.” 

17. Memo from VC of Supply Management to Secretaries of the Mil Depts., 
4 Sept. 1951, subj.: ‘Study of Medical and Dental Supply Systems of the 
Military Departments.” 

18. DOD Dir. 250.11—4, 29 Dee. 1951, subtitle: ‘‘ Matériel Control— Medical 
Supply Support Test.” 


Tas B.—DeraiLep Stupy Outing, Mepicat anp DENTAL CATEGORY 
I. BASIC POLICIES GOVERNING SUPPLY SYSTEMS 


1, Public laws 

2. Department of Defense directives 

3. Joint Chiefs of Staff papers and plans 

. Evaluate the above in terms of the specific application of each to the medical 
supply systems of the departments 

5. Conelusions 

6. Recommendations 


nas 
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Il. DEPARTMENTAL ORGANIZATION AND CONTROL OF MEDICAL SUPPLY SYSTEMS 


. Army.—a. State briefly Army concept of supply organization. 
. Describe General Staff supply authority and responsibilities. 
Describe technical service supply authority and responsibilities. 
. Describe departmental plans as a basis for medical plans and programs. 
Describe g whem 2 control of medical plans, programs, and operations. 
Navy.—a. State briefly Navy concept of supply organization. 
b. Describe Chief of Naval Operations and Office of Naval Material supply 
authority and responsibilities. 

c. Describe Bureau supply authority and responsibilities. 

d. Describe departmental plans as a basis for medical plans and programs. 

e. Describe departmental control of medical plans, programs, and operations. 

3. Air Force.—a. State briefly Air Force concept of a supply organization. 

b. Describe Air Staff supply authority and responsibilities. 

c. Deseribe unique Surgeon General supply responsibilities and relationship 
with Air Matériel Command. 

d. Describe departmental plans as a basis for medical plans, programs, and 
operations. ‘ 

e. Describe departmental control of medical plans and programs. 

4. Conclusions (as to effect of departmental organization and control on the 
respective medical supply systems). 

5. Recommendations. 


weoco- 


III, SUPPLY FUNCTIONS WITHIN THE MEDICAL SERVICES 


1. Planning and programing 

a. Describe relationship of medical planning and programing units at depart- 
mental level with the medical supply services. 

b. Describe planning and programing documents utilized by the medical supply 
services as a basis for requirements computations, procurements programs, 
distribution programs, ete. 

(1) Documents issued by Armed Forces medical policy council. 
(2) Documents issued by the individual departments. 
(3) Documents issued by the Surgeons General. 

c. Describe program control within the medical supply services. 

d. Conclusions. 

e. Recommendations. 


2. Budgeting and financing 

a. Describe relationship of budget and comptroller units at each level with the 
medical supply services. 

b. Describe preparation, submission, and defense of budget estimates for carry- 
ing out the medical supply mission. 

c. Describe methods of fund control within the medical services insofar as they 
relate or affect the medical supply services. 

d. Describe methods of effecting payment on obligations incurred and reim- 
bursement procedures for stock sales and supply services rendered. 

e. Conclusions. 

f. Recommendations. 


3. Requirements determination within the medical services 
(a) Qualitative requirements—Define.—(1) Source of recommendations for 
improving and adding medical items: 
(a) Tactical forces 
(b) Fixed medical installations 
(c) Professional consultants 
(d) Service research and development facilities 
(e) Civilian research, production, and practice 
(2) Evaluation of recommendations. 
(3) Development of military characteristics. 
(4) Standardization and development of detailed specifications. 
(5) Conclusions. 
(6) Recommendations. 
(b) Quantitative requirements—Define—(1) List policies governing system 
supply levels and reserves. 
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(2) Describe requirements tools of the medical services: 
(a) Allowance documents (Tables of Organization and Equipment, initial 
outfitting list, equipment lists, etc.) 
(b) Consumption rates and replacement factors 
(c) Actuarial data 
(3) Describe stock reporting: 
(a) By inventory control points 
(b) By depots 
(c) By stations, bases, etc. (see par. 5b (2)) 
(d) By oversea commands 
(4) Describe requirements computation formulae. 
(5) Describe collaboration on procurement instructions en route to Armed 
Services Medical Procurement Agency. 
(6) Describe scheduling of requested deliveries: 
(a) Time 
(b) Destination 
(ce) Type of pack 
(7) Conclusions. 
(8) Recommendations. 


Central procurement by the medical services 
a. Describe purchasing by Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency, 
including: 
(1) Procurement cycling 
(2) Initiation and processing of purchase instructions 
(3) Contracting 
(4) Contract follow-up 
(5) Contract administration 
(6) Renegotiation 
(7) Termination 
». Describe material standards establishment and control, including: 
(1) Standardization procedures 
(2) Specification preparation and publication 
(3) Inspection procedures by Naval Inspection Service Laboratory, 
Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency, and depots 
c. Describe industrial mobilization and procurement planning. 
d. Describe transportation of supplies from contractor to destination, comparing 
the following methods: 
(1) F. o. b. destination 
(2) F. 0. b. contractor’s plant 
e. Conclusions. 
f. Recommendations. 


4. 


5. Distribution 
a. Depot level.—(1) Describe requisitioning channels between depots and— 
(a) Zone of Interior stations 
(b) Tactical units—alerted, nonalerted 
(c) Ships 
(d) Overseas commands and ports 
(e) Military departments 
(2) Describe stock control procedures as applied to: 
(a) Establishment of dues-in 
(b) Establishment of dues-out 
(ec) Receipt of stock 
(d) Requisition processing 
(e) Release of dues-out 
(f) Stock accounting and documentation 
(g) Inventory and adjustment 
(h) Initiation of local procurement 
(3) Deseribe receiving and inspection procedures as applied to: 
(a) Stock received from procurement 
(6b) Stock received from interdepot transfer 
(c) Stock received as excess turn-ins from zone of interior posts, camps, 
and stations, and overseas 
(4) Describe general storage policies including handling, stacking, locator 
systems, maximum utilization of labor and space, etc. 
(5) Deseribe requisition processing procedures including selection, processing, 
marking, packing, shipping, documentation, and transportation. 
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(6) Describe special operations including segregation of stock for special 
accounts, preservation and maintenance of stocks in storage, etc. 

(7) Conclusions. 

(8) Recommendations. 

b. Station level.—(1) List station stock level policies. 

(2) ee stock control, accounting, and reporting procedures (including 
excess). 

(3) Describe receiving and storage procedures. 

(4) Describe policies and procedures for supply of hospital using services, 
station and tactical units, and subbases. 

(5) List emergency expansion reserve policies. 

(6) Describe local purchase operations. 

(7) Conclusions. 

(8) Recommendations. 


6. Disposal 


a. List criteria observed by the departments for disposal of medical property. 

b. Describe procedures employed by the departments for disposal of medical 
property. 

ce. Conclusions. 

d. Recommendations. 


7. Salvage 
a. List criteria for salvaging. 
b. List reclamation policies. 
c. Describe salvage sales procedures. 
d. Conclusions. 
e. Recommendations. 


8. Maintenance of medical equipment 


a. Summarize policies of each of the military departments regarding preserva- 
tion, repair, and rehabilitation, including echelons of maintenance performance 
and criteria for determination of unserviceable-repairable and unserviceable- 
nonrepairable stock. 

scribe command inspection procedures. 

c. Describe technical inspections and preventive maintenance procedures. 

d. Outline training and procurement program for medical equipment repairmen 
and maintenance officers. 

e. Describe basis of distribution of qualified medical maintenance personnel in 
each of the military departments. 

f. List condition classification policies. 

g. Describe repair-scheduling procedures. 

h. Conclusions. 

i. Recommendations. 


9. Manufacturing activities under control of the Armed Forces 
a. Describe types of manufacturing. 
(1) Minor assemblages (kits, chests, sets, etc.) 
(2) Major assemblages (Table of Organization and Equipment and Initial 
Outfitting List sets of equipment) 
(3) Spectacles 
b. Production scheduling and reporting of progress status. 
c. Stock accounting procedures, 
d. Conclusions. 
e. Recommendations. 


10. Research and development 


Study under this function will be included under part III, paragraph 3, ‘‘Re- 
quirements Determination Within the Medical Services,’’ under the subdivision 
of “Qualitative Requirements.”’ Research and development facilities will be in- 
cluded under part IV, paragraph 7. The mechanics of research and development 
are not considered within the purview of this study. 


11. Cataloging 
a. Describe Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency cataloging function, 


authority, and relationship to Munitions Board Cataloging Agency and the 
departments. 





a, 
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b. Describe current cataloging procedures pertaining to Armed Services Catalog 
of Medical Matériel. 

c. Describe alternate cataloging methods, current and proposed. 

d. Conclusions. 

e. Recommendations. 


—_ 


1V. SUPPLY FACILITIES WITHIN THE MEDICAL SERVICES 


1. Zone of interior.—a. List central offices 
(1) Location 
(2) Organizational pattern 
(3) Missions 
(4) Conclusions 
(5) Recommendations 
List inventory control points 
(1) Location 
(2) Organizational pattern 
(3) Missions 
(4) Conclusions 
(5) Recommendations 
c. List procurement facilities 
1) Location 
2) Organizational pattern 
(3) Missions and functions 
(4) Conclusions 
(5) Recommendations 
d. List depots 
1) Location 
(2) Organizational pattern 
(3) Missions 
1) Analysis of plant construction and layout (e. g., temporary versus 
permanent construction, single-story versus multistory construction) 
5) Analysis of facility utilization (including pertinent Jocation criteria 
euch as labor availability, transportation facilities, etc.) 
(a) Based upon projected peacetime operations 
(b) Based upon mobilization plans 
(6) Conelusions 
(7) Recommendations 
e. List repair facilities. 
1) Location of repair facilities 
(2) Organizetional patterns 
(3) Missions 
(4) Conclusions 
(5) Recommendations 
f. List laboratory and testing facilities. 
(1) Location of laboratory and testing facilities 
2) Organizationa] patterns 
3) Missions 
t) Conelusions 
5) Recommendations 
g. List research and development facilities. 
(1) Location of research and development facilities 
(2) Organizational patterns 
(3) Missions 
t) Conclusions 
5) Recommendations 
2. Overseas.—a. List type of facilities (permanent). 
1) Location 
2) Organizational pattern 
(3) Mission 
t) Conclusions 
5) Recommendatiors 
b. List tvpe of facilities (temporary) . 
1) Typical] location 
2) Typical organizationa] pattern 
3) Typical mission 
4) Conclusions 
(5) Recommendations 


b. 
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Exuisit 8. Army ProcuREMENT OF CLOTHING AND TexTILES ResuLTiInG From 
Korean ConrFuicr 


1. The budget for fiscal year 1951 had been computed upon the basis of peace- 
time requirements. After the outbreak of the Korean conflict the strength of 
the Army underwent a rapid build-up, providing for an increase from an actual 
strength of approximately 590,000 in July 1950 to 1,550,000 by June 1951. 
Requirements for stocks, including clothing and textiles, were computed as each 
troop program wes received and were further affected by early military reverses 
which resulted i» »"bstantial losses of materia] and equipment. Procurements 
could only be mee as funds became available from supplemental] appropriations. 

2. Substantial funds were not appropriated by the Congress to cover increased 
requirements until January 6, 1951, the date of the Second Supplemental Appro- 
priation Act. Under this act the sum of $892,100,000 was appropriated for 
clothing and equipage, of which not to exceed $350,000,000 was appropriated for 
the purchase of 100,000,000 pounds of raw wool, woo! garments, fabrics, and knit- 
ting yarns authorized by the Supplementa) Appropriation Act, 1951, approved 
September 27,1950. The passage of this act in and of itself appears to have given 
impetus to the rise in woo] prices (tab B). In any event, purchases of major woo! 
textiles for the Departments of the Army and Air Force during the period July 1, 
1950 through November 30, 1950, were in the main based upon current peacetime 
requirements and approximated only 6,630,000 linear yards (tab A). 

3. The Korean conflict precipitated a steep price rise in the world woo] markets. 
Prices advanced from $1.95 per pound for standard top futures (New York) in 
May 1950 to approximately $3.35 per pound in December 1950 and continued on 
to a peak of $3.95 per pound in January 1951 (tab B). It is believed that this 
steep rise in world wool prices was largely the result of competitive buying in 
world markets by other countries and by boarding and scare buying in the United 
States. Because of the unsettled condition of commodity markets and the growing 
shortages of raw materials the Quartermaster Corps encountered extreme 
difficulty in securing supplies or time. Charres in troop strength made it neces- 
sary to issue successive invitations for critical items. T' is continuous impact of 
successive requirements served to confuse potential] suppliers. 

4. Numerous requests were made by industry representatives for earlier 
information on requirements so that they could plan their production to accom- 
modate Army needs and obtain necessary materials and/or options thereon. 
Without such advance information they were placed in the position of assuming 
that each procurement would be the last for an indefinite period and consequently 
were disposed to transfer unallocated production to other channels. Accordingly, 
on December 13, 1950, the Quartermaster Corps announced tentative estimates 
of requirements for cotton, wool, and synthetic textiles for the fiscal year 1951. 
Of total estimates for wool textiles approximately 30,000,000 linear yards repre- 
sented current fiscal year 1951 requirements for Army and Air Force and 31,000,000 
linear yards represented Army and Air Force reserve requirements theretofore 
authorized in the Supplemental Appropriation Act of 1951. The above estimated 
requirements related not only to textiles for the basic winter uniform but also to 
a variety of individual clothing items for garrison and combat wear (tab C). 

5. The total inadequacy of wool stocks and the urgent necessity of accumulating 
a war reserve were recognized by the Senate in the third report of the Preparedness 
Subcommittee, Committee on Armed Services, dated January 6, 1951. Procure- 
ments for Army and Air Force wool reserve were initiated in December 1950 and 
awards were made in March 1951 (tab D). Although it was necessary for the 
ee gvegrecee Corps to carry on both the program for current requirements and 
that for reserve requirements concurrently, every effort was made by phasing 
deliveries under the reserve program to avoid unnecessarily inflating prices. The 
bulk of deliveries under procurement directives for reserves of major wool textiles 
was not scheduled unti! the summer and fall of 1951 (tab E). 

6, In reviewing procurements for the Departments of the Army and Air Force 
of major wool items, it should be noted that all but approximately 6,630,000 linear 
vards were purchased after the enactment of the Second Suppiemental Appropria- 
tion Act on January 6, 1951 (tab F). Although some of these purchases were 
made at or near the peak of the market, wool prices had already accomplished 
approximately 70 percent of their total rise as of December 13, the date of the 
announcement by the Army of anticipated requirements. 
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Tap A 
Fiscal year 1951 Army and Air Force ame nae major wool textiles, July 1, 1950, 
through Nov. 30, 1950 
ionsuieheaniell nn 
Q 1s Average 
, uantity : j price 
Item (yards) P/D No. Date of P/D | Date of award (per 
| yard) 
Cloth, wool, serge, 15-ounce, taupe-121 (A) 245,000 | NY-0031 | July 5, 1950 | Aug. 31, 1950 | $4.56 
Cloth, wool, serge, 12-ounce, taupe-121 (A) 375,000 | NY-0030 | July 6,1950 | Aug. 7, 1950 | 4.47 
Cloth, wool, serge, 18-ounce, OD-33 (A)_| 4, 105, 000 N Y~-0087 | July 31,1950 | Aug. 21, 1950 | 4. 96 
Cloth, wool, lining, 15-ounce, OD-7 (A)_- 20,000 | NY-0091 | Aug. 4,1950 | Aug. 23, 1950 2. 25 
Cloth, wool, lining, 15-ounce, OD-7 (A) _- ,000 | NY-0192 | Sept. 21,1950 | Oct. 25, 1950 2.49 
Cloth, wool, serge, 18-ounce, blue-84 (A F) 230,000 | NY-0551 | Nov. 7,1950 | Dec. 5, 1950 5.71 
Cloth, wool, velour, 28-ounce, blue-85 
ot Sle 545,000 | NY-0552 | Nov. 8,1950| Dec. 1,1950| 5.19 
Cloth, wool, serge, 12-ounce, blue-84 (AF) 160, 000 NY-0555 | Nov. 19,1950 | Dec. 4, 1950 | 4.79 
a ireteders emtcteren nes 6, 630, 000 
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Tas B 
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Tas C 
Wool textiles and usage 


Item Usage 
Cloth, Wool, Flannel, 10.5 Blue—84__._ Shirt, Flannel, 10.5 oz., Blue—84. 
Cloth, Wool- Cotton Flannel, 10.5, Overcoat, Parka Type with Pile Liner. 
OD-31. 
Cloth, Wool, Serge, 12 oz., Blue—84 Shirt, Wool, Women’s, Blue—84. 
Coat, Wool, Women’s Blue—84. 
Cap, Service, Wool Serge, 12 oz., 
Blue-84. 
Cloth, Wool, Gores, 15 oz., Blue—84 : Cap, Garrison, Air Force, Blue—84. 
Cloth, Wool, Serge, 18 0z., Blue—-84 Coat, Wool, Serge, Blue-84. 
Jacket, Wool, Serge, Blue—84. 
Trousers, Wool, Serge, Blue—84. 
Cloth, Wool, Velour, 28 oz., Blue—85_ Overcoat, Wool, Blue—85, 28 oz. 
Cloth, Wool, Serge, 18 oz., OD-33- Cap, Garrison, Wool, OD. 
: Jacket, Wool, OD, M-—50. 
Trousers, Fld, Wool, Serge, OD-33. 
Cloth, Wool, Serge, 18 oz., OG—108 Trousers, Fld, Wool, Serge, OG—108. 
Cloth, Wool, Flannel, 10.5 oz., OD-33_. Mask, Cheek Protector. 
Shirt, Flannel, OD, 8. U. 
Cloth, Wool, Lining, 15 oz., OD-7_-__-.- Hood, Parka, M—51. 
Overcoat, Cotton, OD, W/Rem Liner. 
Cloth, Wool, Shirting, 16 oz., OG—-108__ Shirt, Field, Wool, OG-108. 
Cloth, Wool, Serge, 12 oz., Taupe-121__ Cap, Wool, Taupe—121, Women’s. 
Coat, Wool, Taupe-121, Women’s. 
Jacket, Wool, Taupe—121, Women’s. 
Shirt, Taupe—121, 12 oz., Women’s. 
Slack, Wool, Serge, Taupe-121, Wom- 
en’s. 
Hat, Service, Wool, Serge, 12 oz., 
Taupe—121, Women’s. 
Cloth, Wool, Serge, 15 oz., Taupe-121_ Overcoat, Wool, Taupe—-121, Women’s 
w/Liner. 


Tas D 


Procurement of major wool textiles, Department of Defense Wool Reserve, 
Dec. 1, 1950, to famed 1951 


Quantity 
Date Date of award | (thousand 
yards) 


Unit cost 
(average) 


ARMY 


Wool, serge, 18-ounce, OG 108.| N 
Wool, shirting, 16-ounce, OG | N 
108. | 


Y 0424 | December 1950... March 1951 
Y 0425 |.....do 5 do... 


AIR FORCE | 
} ; 

Wool, serge, 12-ounce, blue 84__| NY 0419 |. do a ee, 150 
Wool, serge, 18-ounce, blue 84__| NY 0421 do mucha do = , 750 
Wool, serge, 18-ounce, blue 84 NY 1673 (1) () 425 
Wool, serge, 15-ounce, blue 84..| NY 0420 | December 1950 March 1951 690 | 
Wool, flannel, 10.5-ounce, blue | NY 0422 |.....do x. i 500 | 

84. | | 


VN eS 


Wool, velour, 28-ounce, blue 85 NY 0423 |__...do ‘ ee 791 | 
Wool, velour, 28-ounce, blue 85- | NY 1674 (*) (') 1, 040 | 
| 


bas bm 
SS 





! Transferred to reserve funds from current requirements contracts awarded in January 1951. 


99054—52 31 
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Tas E-1 
Department of Defense wool reserve, fiscal year 1951, major wool textiles—Army 
[Thousand yards} 
Serge, Shirting, 
Phasing ‘OG-108" | OG-I08, 
NY-1-0424 | NY-1-0425 

































































Tas E-2 
Department of Defense wool reserve, fiscal year 1951, major wool textiles—Air Force 
[Thousand yards] 
Velour, , Serge, | Serge, Flannel, 
Phasing | ineas’ | NY-1-1674) Bitesa’ | Biue-sa’ | Biue-sa’ | NY-1-1673| "Eheupee, 
NY-1-0425 NY-1-0419 | NY-1-0420 | N Y-1-0421 NY-1-0422 
1951: 
ae 34 
> ae 38 
ea 69 
August......- 94 |. 
September. -- 144 
_ 144 
November - - 144 
m “ 124 
1952: 
bn) en EES BO ticinirdee secuhbisapeaeane _ 9 Ses of 
Fe saline anlienes sii Sf TESS Een J ees a eae 
—_ LE eee SSRI SE 4 EERO SE 
ar aa AMOI CMM 2k RR Ts «SRE STA SIRE 
CREE, CI, LS EE BERS EF Sak TEC ORE oo EE 2S 
Total_..... 791 1, 040 150 690 4, 750 425 500 
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Tas F 


Fiscal year 1951 Army and Air Force procurements, major wool textiles, Dec. 1, 1950, 
through May 1, 1951 





























Item a P/ — | Date of P/D | Date of award eo ae 
Cloth, wool, serge, 18-ounce, OD-33 | 6,000,000 | NY-0397 | Dec. 22,1950 | Jan. 16,1951 $7.30 
chth, wool, serge, 18-ounce, OG-108 | 7,499,000 | NY-0396 |____- ee 7.50 
cloth, wool, flannel, 10.5-ounce, 500,000 | NY-0304 |... do... Jan. 12,1951 4.24 
Con dan tale, 15-ounce, OD-7 | 1,000,000 | NY-U399 |.___. iene “Feb. 28, 1951 3.00 
ckth, wool, shirting, 16-ounce, | 7,000,000} NY-0395 |.....do.._....| Mar. 31, 1951 5.27 
con. cele ae 18-ounce, Blue-84 | 7,584,000 | NY-0619 | Jan. 16,1951 | Jan. 30, 1951 8.41 
Cloth, wool, flannel, 10.5-ounce, Blue- | 4,070,000 | NY-0593 | Jan. 18,1951 | Feb. 16,1951 4.75 
Conk noel serge, 15-ounce, Blue-84| 716,000 | NY-0623 | Jan. 19,1951 | Apr. 4,1951 7.83 
Cth, ‘wool, velour, 28-ounce, Blue- | 2,437,000 | NY-0617 | Jan. 22,1951 | Feb. 15,1951 11. 28 
Cth, mol, serge, 12-ounce, Blue-84| 865,000 | NY-0649 | Jan. 23,1951 | Feb. 28, 1951 6. 68 
Obsth, wool, lining, 15-ounce,OD-7(A).| 300,000 | _NY-1501 | Feb. 26,1951 | May 15,1951 3.78 
Cloth, wool, serge, 12-ounce, Taupe- 78,000 | NY-1570 | Mar. 19,1951 | Apr. 30,1951 5.74 
Clan aaihesiian flannel, 10.5-ounce, 109,000 | NY-0733 | Apr. 9, 1951 |... Yea 3. 86. 
Gere Ha cette nin cndnncniac | 
te li csccian 38, 158, 000 | 
Exuisit 9 


Mvenitions Boarp, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 27, 19652. 
Hon. Hersert C. Bonner, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Bonner: The Secretary of Defense has asked me to reply to your 
letter of March 19, 1952, concerning the Armed Services Procurement Regulation 
Conference. M1. Lovett acted favorably on my appeal concerning the ASPR 
Conference, and approved a charter for the Munitions Board Armed Services 
Procurement Regulation Committee, a copy of which I am enclosing. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. D. Smauyu, Chairman, 

Enclosure. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVE 
WasHINGTON 25, D. C., March 22, 1952. 


Title: Organization. 

Subtitle: Munitions Board. 

Number: 20.16-2, Munitions Board Armed Services Procurement Regulation 
Committee. 


I, AUTHORITY AND PURPOSE 


With the approval of the Secretary of Defense the Munitions Board Armed 
Services Procurement Regulation Committee (hereinafter called the “Com- 
mittee’’), is hereby established. 

The cee of the committee shall be to develop and present recommendations 
to the Munitions Board regarding procurement policy, procedures and practices 
to the end that the maximum uniformity and effectiveness will be attained in the 
procurement programs of the Department of Defense. 
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Il. MEMBERSHIP 





Munitions Board 

The Chairman of the Munitions Board shall appoint a Munitions Board staff 
representative as a member who will serve as Chairman of the Committee and an 
alternate who, in the absence of the Chairman, shall act for and exercise the powers 
of the Chairman. 


Department of the Army 
The Army member of the Munitions Board shall appoint two members of the 
committee, one a procurement policy representative and one a legal representative 


Department of the Navy 
The Navy member of the Munitions Board shall appoint two members of the 
Committee, one a procurement policy representative and one a legal representative. 


Department of the Air Force 
The Air Force member of the Munitions Board shall appoint two members of the 
committee, one a procurement policy representative and one a legal representative. 


Ill. FUNCTIONS OF THE COMMITTEE 


The Committee shall submit recommendations to the Munitions Board, through 
the Munitions Board Vice Chairman for Supply Management and the Chairman 
of the Munitions Board, on the following subjects: 

(a) New sections of the Armed Services Procurement Regulation. 

(b) Appropriate revisions to the Armed Services Procurement Regulation. 

(c) Such other problems affecting procurement as may be assigned by the 
Chairman of the Munitions Board. 


IV. ADMINISTRATION 


(a) The Chairman of the Committee will established its rules of procedure and 
direct its program of work. 

(b) The Chairman of the Committee will insure that only problems falling 
within the scope of the purpose for which the Committee is established are 
presented to the Committee for consideration. 

(c) Within established policies and procedures, the Chairman of the Committee 
may recommend to the Chairman of the Munitions Board, the establishment of 
ad hoe subcommittees or working groups, as required, to develop recommendations 
in specialized fields. 

(d) The Chairman shall refer any conflicts which cannot be resolved promptly 
by the Committee, to the Vice Chairman for Supply Management for appropriate 
action. 

(e) The Committee normally shall meet once a week and when warranted at 
more frequent intervals at the call of the Chairman. 

(f) Liaison officers and Committee staff shall be designated by the Chairman 
of the Munitions Board. 

(g) Each military department will certify in its letter appointing members that 
the appointees have security clearance for top secret information. 

Rosert D. Lovert, 
Secretary of Defense. 


Exuipit 10 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 14, 1982. 
Hon. Herspert C. BONNER, 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Bonner: In accordance with the request of your committee made 
during my recent testimony before it, there are attached copies of reports by the 
Department of the Army, Department of the Navy, Department of the Air 
Force, and Office of the Secretary of Defense on contractual management surveys 
in the period January 1, 1947, to January 1, 1952. These reports were compiled 
in response to requests from the Subcommittee on Federal Manpower Policies 
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of the Senate Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, and the Subcommittee 
on Reorganization of the Senate-Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 


Departments. 
Sincerely yours, c 
Karu R. BENDETSEN, 
Acting Chairman, 
Defense Management Committee. 
Attachment. 


Army EsTABLISHMENT REPORT ON CONTRACTUAL MANAGEMENT SURVEYS 
(January 1, 1947, ro January 1, 1952) 


For further information on this report, call Mr. Marvin M. Kilgo, Office, Comp- 
troller of the Army, telephone LI 5-6700 X—76839. 


PREFACE 


1. This report has been prepared in response to Bureau of the Budget Bulletin 
No. 52-13, February 8, 1952, calling for a report on contractual management sur- 
veys, 1947-51. Certain information is supplied on Army management surveys 
conducted under contract with private consulting firms or individuals between 
January 1, 1947, and March 1, 1952. However, for the period January 1, 1947, to 
January 1, 1949, only surveys the contract cost of which amounted to $25,000 or 
more are reported. 

2. Contractual surveys of organization, methods, procedures, or administrative 
practices are listed; for each such survey the report gives a description of its pur- 
pose and coverage, the fiscal year in which it was undertaken, the name and 
address of contractor, the cost of contract and a brief summary of improvements 
or economies effected or anticipated. 


REPORT ON CONTRACTUAL MANAGEMENT SURVEYS—-ARMY 


Name of agency: Assistant Secretary of the Army (GM) (February 24, 1951, to 
April 6, 1951) 


(a) Description of survey: Examination, review, and analysis of certain items 
of procurement included in Department of Army schedules under Department of 
Defense Categories II and III of Department of Army estimates. 

(6) Name and address of contractor: Sanderson & Porter, 52 Williams Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 

(c) Cost of contract: $35,000. 

(d) Improvements and economies effected, actual and anticipated: The useful- 
ness of the study has been substantiated by actions taken to improve procurement 
procedures, by the opportunities for further action which have been identified, 
and by the stimulation the study has provided. 


Name of agency: Assistant Secretary of the Army (GM) (April 23, 1951, and 
continue for a period of 3 months) 


(a) Description of survey: The purpose of this contract is to conduct an 
analytical study, investigation, and review of current Department of the Army 
procedures for the determination of requirements and to submit a detailed report 
in connection therewith, as to the method whereby planning guidance furnished 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and developed by the Army staff is translated into 
manpower and material requirements for budgetary and planning purposes. 

(6) Name and address of contractor: President and Fellows of Harvard College, 
Harvard University. 

(c) Cost of contract: $30,586.23 

(d) Improvements and economies effected, actual and anticipated: Recom- 
mendations were accepted and implemented dealing with: establishment of the 
program and budget cycle; setting up matériel goals; reorganization of the logistical 
division of the General Staff; and presentation of the budget to Congress 


Name of agency: Office of the Under Secretary of the Army (April 8, 1951, and 
continue for a period of 3 weeks). 


_ (a) Description of survey: The purpose of this contract is to conduct a pre- 
liminary investigation into the possibility of devising systematic ways of measuring 
mobility. 
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(b) Name and address of contractor: President and Fellows of Harvard College, 
Harvard University, care of Office for Government Contracts, 6 Divinity Avenue, 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 

(c) Cost of contract: $1,492.25. 

(d) Improvements and economies effected, actual and anticipated: Various 

ssibilities of systematic ways of measuring mobility were devised which merit 

urther study in the future. 


Name of agency: Comptroller of the Army (October 14, 1948—January 31, 1949) 


(a) Description of survey: Survey Department of the Army and recommend 
effective management and personnel methods for achieving the mission of the 
Army in an economical and time-saving manner. 

(b) Name and address of contractor: Cresap, McCormick and Paget, 20 Pine 
Street, New York City. 

(c) Cost of contract: $72,000. 

(d) Improvements and economies effected, actual and anticipated: Findings 
and recommendations were considered in the reorganization plan of the Army 
which was implemented in 1949. 


Name of agency: Comptroller of the Army (June 29, 1950—October 31, 1950) 


(a) Description of survey: The purpose of this contract was to conduct a 
pilot test of its technique in establishing performance standards for clerical opera- 
tions in the Personnel Information Branch of the Adjutant General’s Office. 

(b) Name and address of contractor: Paul B. Mulligan & Co., 405 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

(c) Cost of contract: $10,000. 

(d) Improvements and economies effected, actual and anticipated: Findings 
were— 

(1) There is need for further study as to the applicability of techniques involving 
the establishment of precise engineered standards to governmental activities. 

(2) There is a question as to whether such precise techniques are applicable to 
activities employing mixed racial groups. 

(3) There is a question as to whether such precise techniques can be utilized 
under rapidly changing conditions. 

(4) The time and cost required to establish such precise techniques militates 
against their use. 

(5) It is not considered practical at this time to extend the use of this precise 
technique within the Army. 


Name of agency: Comptroller of the Army (June 15, 1951 to December 15, 1951) 


(a) Description of survey: Provision to the Army of specialized service in the 
development of drafts of Special Regulations required to establish the execution 
and review and analysis stages of the program management system of the De- 
partment of the Army. 

(b) Name and address of contractor: J. L. Jacobs and Co., 53 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago 4, Tl. 

(c) Cost of contract: $31,800. 

(d) Improvements and economies effected, actual and anticipated: The project 
undertook to develop 15 Special Regulations dealing with program management 
within the Army Establishment. Thirteen of the SR’s have been completed, 
approved by the Office Chief of Staff, and are either published or in process of 
publication. One SR is nearing completion and the final one has been held up by 
reason of reorganization affecting the function involved. 

Although staff participation by all General Staff Divisions and many other 
offices was required to develop the SR’s, it would not have been practical to have 
achieved the result set out above without the assistance of the consultants. 


Name of agency: Comptroller of the Army (November 1, 1951 to June 30, 1952) 


(a) Description of survey: Provide the Government with specialized research 
and consultant services in defining the nature, extent, characteristics, andap pro- 
priate use of work measurement and manpower staffing plans for budgetary and 
other management pu S. 

(b) Name and address of contractor: The William Gill Co., 412 Albee Building, 
Fifteenth and G Streets, NW., Washington, D. C. 
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(c) Cost of contract: $24,300. 

(d) Improvements and economies effected, actual and anticipated: Not com- 
pleted. Plan for using work measurement and manpower staffing plans in the 
Army. 


Name of agency: Comptroller of the Army (January to December 15, 1952) 


(a) Description of survey: The contractor is conducting a survey of the organ- 
ization and procedures of the civil-works functions of the Corps of Engineers, 
Department of the Army, as they relate to accounting and financial control. 

b) Name and address of contractor: Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., 70 Pine 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

(c) Cost of contract: $175,000. 

(d) Improvements and economies effected, actual and anticipated: No actual 
results at this time. It is anticipated that the contractor will objectively evaluate 
the organization and procedures relating to accounting and financial control, 
render an opinion as to their adequacy and effectiveness, and make recommenda- 
tions as to possible improvements. 


Name of agency: Chief of Engineers (October 26, 1951, to December 21, 1951) 


(a) Description of survey: The contractor made a study and prepared a report 
on the organization, methods, procedures and workload of the Military Con- 
struction Division of the Office of the Chief of Engineers. Recent actions by 
higher authority reduced the manpower resources availabie to the Office of the 
Chief of Engineers for the performance of a greatly expanded military construc- 
tion program. The problem, therefore, was to devise methods for doing sub- 
stantially more work with fewer people. The contractor was required to: 

(1) Examine the current program, organization, methods, procedures, reports, 
workload and staffing of the Office of the Assistant Chief of Engineers for Military 
Construction and the Divisions under his jurisdiction (Engineering, Construction 
Operations, Repairs and Utilities). 

(2) Study the potential program, workload, and reports of the above-mentioned 
office and divisions for fiscal years 1952 and 1953. 

(3) Recommend to the Chief of Engineers improvements in organization, 
methods, reports, and procedures to permit most efficient and expeditious handling 
of the current and potential program and workload. 

(4) Recommend to the Chief of Engineers the size of the optimum military 
and civilian staff required by each organizational element to discharge its current 
and potential workload most effectively. 

(b) Name and address of contractor: Griffenhagen & Associates, 333 North 
See Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. (Washington representative, Howard Fer- 
guson. 

(c) Cost of contract: $20,000. 

(d) Improvements andeconomies effected, actual and anticipated: Objectives 
of the contract were accomplished which will result in substantial savings. 


Name of agency: Chief of Engineers (December 3, 1951, to April 17, 1952). 


(a) Description of survey: The contractor will make a study and prepare a 
report on the organization, methods, procedures and workload of Military Supply 
and Procurement Divisions of the Office of the Chief of Engineers. Recent actions 
by higher authority have reduced the manpower resources available for the per- 
formance of a greatly expanded military supply and procurement program. The 
problem, therefore, is to devise methods for doing substantially more work with 
fewer people. The contractor will be required to: 

(1) Examine the current program, organization, methods, procedures, reports, 
workload, and staffing of the Military Supply and Procurement Division. 

(2) Study the potential program, workload and reports of this Division for 
fiscal years 1952 and 1953. 

(3) Recommend to the Chief of Engineers improvements in organization, 
methods, reports, and procedures to permit more efficient and expeditious handling 
of the current and potential program. 

(4) Recommend to the Chief of Engineers the size of the optimum military 
and civilian staff required to discharge its current and potential workload most 
effectively. 

(6) Name and address of contractor: Booz, Allen, & Hamilton, 135 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. (Washington representative, Mr. R. E. Smiley.) 
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(c) Cost of contract: $66,000. 

(d) Improvements and economies effected, actual and anticipated: Contractor 
has identified problem areas and is studying them for solution which if found may 
result in substantial savings. 


Name of agency: Chief of Ordnance (March 14, 1950, to July 1, 1950). 


(a) Description of survey: Study A es costs and production procedures 
at Springfield Armory, Springfield, 

(b) Name and address of oaauaer age lr Wellington & Co., 293 Bridge 
Street, Springfield, Mass. 

(c) Cost of contract: $28,375. 

(d) Improvements and economies effected, actual and anticipated: Increased 
efficiency of manufacturing operations through improved production procedures, 
and improvements in internal cost accounting system. 


Name of agency: Chief of Ordnance (March 19 to November 9, 1951) 


(a) Deseription of survey: Training and application of fundamentals of 
methods-time measurement at Watertown Arsenal, Watertown, Mass., and Erie 
Ordnance Depot, Lacarne, Ohio, to determine potential applicability of methods- 
time measurement techniques to Ordnance operations. 

(b) Name and address of contractor: Harold B. Maynard, trading as Methods 
Engineering Council, 718 Wallace Avenue, Pittsburgh 21, Pa. 

(c) Cost of contract: $39,000 

(d) Improvements and economies effected, actual and anticipated: Application 
of improved methods developed during study resulted in savings of more than 
$127,000 during 1951, with further savings continuing to accrue through continued 
application of these methods. Additional benefit will be derived from the nucleus 
of trained personnel who can carry on the work and expand the application of these 
techniques to other operations. 


Name of agency: Chief of Ordnance (April 30 to September 20, 1951) 


(a) Description of survey: Application of industrial engineering program, pri- 
marily time and motion studies, to functions of packing section, property division, 
at Watervliet Arsenal, W atervliet, N. 

(6) Name and address of contractor: Mead, Carney & Co., Inc., 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 

(c) Cost of contract: $8,000. 

(d) Improvements and economies effected, actual and anticipated: Increased 
productive efficiency and reduced operating costs through simplification of opera- 
tions, improvement in packaging methods, establishment of measured output 
standards and systematic controls, and training of supervisors to carry on improve- 
ments effected. It is estimated that a saving of not less than $30,000 per annum 
has been effected due to the increased productivity of the packaging section. 


Name of agency: Chief of transportation (May 15, 1949, to August 31, 1950) 


(a) Description of survey: Contract W30—-182—TC—1028 provides for the initial 
study of the broad field of military cargo transportation. 

(b) Name and address of contractor: Drake, Startzman, Sheahan, Barclay, Inc., 
70 East Forty-fifth Street, New York, N. 

(c) Cost of contract: $230,000. 

(d) Improvements and economies effected, actual and anticipated: Many of 
the approved projects are currently being implemented, a complete appraisal of 
the results of the survey is not yet possible. Economies and efficiencies resulting 
from those projects already implemented indicate that substantial savings, over 
and above the cost of the contract, will accrue when complete implementation 
of the projects has been accomplishe d. 
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Summary 


Assistant Secretary of the Army (GM): 
Sanderson & Porter (fiscal year 1951)__________- $35, 000. 00 
President and fellows of Harvard College, order 
Office for Government Contracts (fiscal year 
| MS agkes Ae 2 a ape 7 ee ery Cee eI ee Ot a 30, 586. 23 
———— $65, 586. 23 
Under Secretary of the Army: president and fellows of 
Harvard College, order of Office for Government 
Contracts (fiscal year 1951)__--__- cr iiesd bcs wicaha eh Sins Ly sith actche smn: Ob, 408.. 3S 
Comptroller of the Army: 
Cresap, McCormick & Paget (fiscal year 1949)___ $72, 000. 00 


Paul B. Mulligan & Co. (fiscal year 1951)_______ 10, 000. 00 
J. L. Jacobs & Co. (fiscal year 1952)___________- 31, 800. 00 
The William Gill Co. (fiseal vear 1952)_______- .. 24, 300. 00 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchel & Co. (fiscal year 1952- 
Ee eee Dee Baws race eas PeawEUd SLOeIS 175, 000. 00 
—_————_ 313, 100. 00 
Chief of Engineers: 
Griffenhagen & Associates (fiscal year 1952)______ $20, 000. 00 
Booz, Allen & Hamilton (fiscal year 1952)_______ 66, 000. 00 
—_———— 86,000. 00 
Chief of Ordnance: 
Scovell, Wellington & Co. (fiscal year 1950)____.__ $28, 375. 00 
Harold B. Maynard, trading as Methods Engineer- 
ing Council (fiscal year 1951-52)___________ . 89, 000. 00 
Mead, Carney & Co., Inc. (fiscal year 1951-52) _- 8, 000. 00 
—_——— 75, 375. 00 
Chief of Transportation: Drake, Startzman, Sheahan, 
Barclay, Inc. (fiscal year 1949-51)______________-_- pe) De OS ee 
en Stee tk ee Eye ee .-. %¢4¢1, 553. 48 


REPORT ON CONTRACTUAL MANAGEMENT SURVEYS-—— NAVY 


Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, March 3, 1952 

For further information on this report, cal] Capt. L. G. Jordan, Assistant Chief 
of Bureau for Planning and Logistics, extension 62832. 

List below management surveys undertaken by individuals or private firms 
on a contractual basis, including a brief description of each survey, the fiscal year 
in which undertaken, the name and address of the contractor, the cost of the 
contract, and a brief summary of improvements and economies effected: 


1. Survey of Armed Services Medica] Procurement Agency (fiscal year 1951) 


(a) Description of survey: Joint study of the policies and practices applying 
to the operation of the Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency. 

(b) Name and address of contractor: Mr. Donald C. Heider, New York, N.Y. 

(c) Cost of contract (actual, if completed; contract cost, if incomplete): $4,875. 

(d) Improvements and economies effected: Several recommendations made to 
improve methods and procedures. However, no major economies were intro- 
duced. The committee found “the general] condition of the Agency satisfactory.’’ 


Naval personnel—special services, March 3, 1952 

For further information on this report, cal] G. E. Brislin, Head, Nonappro- 
priated Funds Contro] Branch, extension 42707. 

List below management surveys undertaken by individuals or private firms 
on a contractual] basis, including a brief description of each survey, the fiscal] vear 
in which undertaken, the name and addresy of the contractor, the cost of the con- 
tract and a brief summary of improvements and economies effected: 
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1. Survey of administration and operation of officers’ messes, ashore (fiscal year 
1952) 


(a) Description of survey: Survey of regulations and operating policies of 
commissioned officers’ messes ashore and recommending organization and oper- 
ating changes leading to more efficient operation. 


(b) Name and address of contractor: George D. Hanby, 60 Washington Mews, 


New York City. 

(c) Cost of contract (actual, if completed; contract cost, if incomplete): 
$1,249.40 (salary and expenses) (paid from nonappropriated funds). 

(d) Improvements and economies effected: In accordance with results of sur- 
vey, existing regulations being revised and complete instructions for auditing 
being promulgated. 

Bureau of Ordnance, February 29, 1952 

For further information on this report call W. F. Hope, Jr., Head, Management 
Branch, extension 64370. 

List below management surveys undertaken by individuals or private firms on a 
contractual basis, including a brief description of each survey, the fiscal year in 
which undertaken, the name and address of the contractor, the cost of the contract 
and a brief summary of improvements and economies effected: 


1. Survey of NOTS Inyokern, Calif. (fiscal year 1951) 


(a) Description of survey: To evaluate the progress made in the 2-year period 
since the group’s previous survey, and to review other phases of management 
problems relating to supply and procurement, public works, housing, departmental 
relationships and staff operations. 

(b) Name and address of contractor: Nickerson, McLeon, Christensen & 
Associates, 170 Washington Street, Belmont, Mass. 

(c) Cost of contract (actual, if completed; contract cost, if incomplete) : $16,460. 

(d) Improvements and economies effected: Report has just recently been 
received, and has not as yet been reviewed. (BuOrd considers that both this and 
the previous survey have been extremely beneficial in pin-pointing and resolving 
general administrative problems inherent in the establishment and rapid growth 
of new large and complex research stations for which there exists no real counter- 
part in private industry for guides.) 

Bureau of Ordnance, February 28, 1952 

For further information on this report call W. F. Hope, Jr., Head, Management 
Branch, extension 64370. 

List below management surveys undertaken by individuals or private firms on 
a contractual basis, including a brief description of each survey, the fiscal year in 
which undertaken, the name and address of the contractor, the cost of the contract 
and a brief summary of improvements and economies effected: 


1. Survey of NOTS Inyokern, Calif. (fiscal year 1949) 


(a) Description of survey: To study general administrative and management 
problems relating to: (1) budgetary, workload planning, and correspondence 
controls, (2) organization and staff functions, (3) supervisory reiationships, (4) 
procurement, and (5) manpower utilization. 

(b) Name and address of contractor: Individual Personal Services Contracts 
with five members of the faculty of the Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 

(c) Cost of contract (actual, if completed; contract cost, if incomplete) : $14,910. 

(d) Improvements and economies effected: The considered recommendations 
of this group have materially aided the station in the categories studied. Tangible 
results have been effected in budget presentation, yearly planning and control 
of station work and organization adjustments leading to more efficient operation. 


Bureau of Ships, March 8, 1952 

For further information on this report call Mr. J. W. Crane, Director, Adminis- 
trative Management Division, Extension 63133. 

List below management surveys undertaken by individuals or private firms on 
a contractual basis, including a brief description of each survey, the fiscal year in 
which undertaken, the name and address of the contractor, the cost of the contract 
and a brief summary of improvements and economies effected: 
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1. Survey of naval shipyards (principally New York Naval Shipyard) under the 
cognizance of BuShips (fiscal year 1949) 


(a) Description of survey: Evaluate existing shipyard management controls 
and performance measures. Determine the practicability of developing and 
operating a comprehensive program of performance measures and performance 
controls, covering all major functions of shipyard organization, with particular 
emphasis on industrial functions. 

(b) Name and address of contractor: Cresap, McCormick and Paget, 342 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

(c) Cost of contract (actual, if completed; contract cost, if incomplete): $47,627. 

(d) Improvements and economies effected: The contractor estimated that the 
overhead increase required to implement the proposed program would amount to 
nearly $3 million per year at a time when the shipyards were employing about 
90,000 men. The Bureau conducted durther extensive surveys and has inaug- 
urated trial installations of a modified version of the contractor’s program in an 
effort to secure the major benefits with a more reasonable increase in overhead 
expense. This trial installation is being conducted in select shops in four naval 
shipyards. There are indications that the Bureau’s program will result in very 
tangible savings, although no realistic evaluation has n possible to date. 


Bureau of Ships, March 3, 1952 


For further information on this report call Mr. J. W. Crane, director, Adminis- 
trative Management Division, extension 63133. 


1. Survey of the Fiscal Division of the Bureau of Ships (fiscal year 1951) 


(a) Description of survey: To conduct a survey with a view to the establishment 
of a system of fiscal and management accounting which can be applied to ship 
construction and conversion. 

(b) Name and address of contractor: Price, Waterhouse & Co., 56 Pine Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

(c) Cost of contract (actual, if completed; contract cost, if incomplete): $90,000. 

(d) Improvements and economies effected: This survey is being completed and 
a final report has not been submitted, hence, no evaluation has been possible to 
date. 


Bureau of Ships, March 3, 1952 
For further information on this report call Mr. J. W. Crane, director, Adminis- 
trative Management Division, extension 63133. 


1. Survey of urban areas in the United States (fiscal year 1951) 


(a) Description of survey: To survey possible urban sites in the United States 
which are suitable for location of the BuShips shipbuilding scheduling activity. 

(b) Name and address of contractor: Booz, Allen, and ienition. 285 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 

(c) Cost of contract (actual, if completed; contract cost, if incomplete): $10,000. 

(d) Improvements and economies effected: The shipbuilding scheduling activ- 
ity was located in Philadelphia, Pa., because this city { 1) is centrally located with 
respect to east coast industrial and shipbuilding concerns, (2) has excellent com- 
munication and transportation facilities, (3) is nearby the Navy Department in 
Washington, D. C., and (4) has a good labor market. 


Bureau of Ships, March 3, 1952 


For further information on this report call Mr. J. W. Crane, Director, Adminis- 
trative Management Division, extension 63133. 


1. Survey of subcomponent orders, designs, plans, and specifications of the Navy 
shipbuilding and conversion programs (fiscal year 1952) 


(a) Description of survey: A study of (1) subcomponents and orders therefor 
(including second and lower tier subcontracts and purchase orders); (2) designs, 
plans, and specifications in the Navy shipbuilding and conversion programs, to 
develop and analyze the pertinent and guiding factors for reaching sound and 
informed decisions in fulfilling the mission of the shipbuilding scheduling activity. 

(6) Name and address of contractor: Booz, Allen, and Hamilton, 285 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 

(c) Cost of contract (actual, if completed; contract cost, if incomplete) : $20,000. 
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(d) Improvements and economies effected: This survey is being completed and 
a ee report has not been submitted, hence, no evaluation has been possible 
to date. 


Bureau of Ships, March 8, 1952 
For further information on this report call Mr. J. W. Crane, Director, Adminis- 
trative Management Division, extension 63133. 


1. Survey of the shipbuilding scheduling activity in order to formulate its operat- 
ing procedures (fiscal year 1951) 

(a) Description of survey: To prepare a prospectus of operations,, basic man- 
uals, forms, instructions, and training procedures required for the operation of 
the a scheduling activity. 

(b) Name and address of contractor: Booz, Allen, and Hamilton, 285 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 

(c) Cost of contract (actual, if completed; contract cost, if incomplete) : $40,000. 

(d) Improvements and economies effected: Because of the urgency in estab- 
lishing the shipbuilding scheduling activity and the lack of available Government 
personnel to make the survey, a private consulting firm was hired to formulate 
the procedures necessary to.operate this activity. The operating procedures 
and manuals were ready for immediate use upon the actual hiring and assembly 
of the required numbers of personnel. 


Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, February 29, 1952 
For further information on this report call C. Robison, Head, Management 
Survey Branch, extension 41985. 


1. Survey of purchasing regulations and procedures (fiscal year 1952) 


(a) Description: Rewrite chapter 4, volume II, BuSandA Manual. 

(b) Name and address of contractor: Harbridge House, Cambridge, Mass. 

(c) Cost of contract: $14,000. 

(d) Improvements and economies effected: The use of contractual services 
will enable the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts to expedite the promulgation 
of current instructions on purchasing policy, methods, and procedures which is 
urgently required. 

Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, February 29, 1952 


For further information on this report call: C. Robison, Head, Management 
Survey Branch, extension 41985. 


1. Survey of Naval Clothing Factory, Naval Supply Activities, New York, N. Y. 
(fiscal year 1952) 


(a) Description of survey: Survey of production methods, plant layout, and 
performance standards. 

(b) Name and address of contractors: Singer Sewing Machine Co., 149 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y., Methods Engineering Council, 718 Wallace Avenue, 
Pittsburgh 21, Pa. 

(c) Cost of contract (actual, if completed; contract cost, if ineomplete): 
$12,835. 

(d) Improvements and economies effected: Upon complete implementation 
of recommendations, estimated savings in the direct labor cost will be approxi- 
mately $468,000. It was estimated that the increase in production will be 
approximately 22 percent. In addition, the performance standards established 
have been favorably accepted by employees, which has resulted in greatly 
improved employee relations. 

Office of Naval Material, March 6, 1952 

For further information on this report call: Mr. W. R. Powell (Coordination 
Branch, Planning and Coordination Division, extension 66159 or 65148). 

List below management surveys undertaken by individuals or private firms on 
a contractual basis, including a brief description of each survey, the fiscal year 
in which undertaken, the name and address of the contractor, the cost of the 
contract and a brief summary of improvements and economies effected: 
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1. Survey of naval procurement practices (fiscal year 1951) 


(a) Description of survey: Survey of practices, policies and organizational 
assignment; analyze time required to consummate naval contracts; investigate 
administrative and control procedures; recommend changes as necessary to s 
procurement, simplify procurement methods and eliminate unnecessary admin- 
istrative control. 

(b) Name and address of contractors: J. Sterling Livingston, Robert N. 
Anthony, Stanley Miller, and Abraham Zaleznik, Harvard Business School, 
Soldier Field, Boston 63, Mass. 

(c) Cost of contract (actual, if completed; contract cost, if incomplete): 
$8,569.48. 

(d) Improvements and economies effected: Recommendations made as a result 
of this survey have been adopted by the Office of Naval Material and procuring 
bureaus to the greatest extent practicable. 

Office of Naval Material, March 6, 1952 

For further information on this report call: Mr. W. R. Powell (Coordination 
Branch, Planning and Coordination, extention 66159 or 65148). 

List below management surveys undertaken by individuals or private firms orr 
a contractual basis, including a brief description of each survey, the fiscal year 
in which undertaken, the name and address of the contractor, the cost of the 
contract and a brief summary of improvements and economies effected: 


1. Survey of ONM internal organization (fiscal year 1951-52) 


(a) Deseription of survey: Survey of organizational structure with view to 
evolving most efficient organizational structures and elimination of areas of 
possible duplication. 

(b) Name and address of contractor: McVay, Donald C., McKinsey & Co., 
Lincoln Building, 60 East Forty-second Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

(c) Cost of contract (actual, if completed; contract cost, if incomplete): $3,000 
cost to date. 

(d) Improvements and economies effected: Reorganization of the Office of 
Naval Material and realinement of functions. 


REPORT ON CONTRACTUAL MANAGEMENT SURVEYS-——-UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


For further information on this report, call Lt. Col. John F. Wear, Management 
Improvement B8ranch, AFOMO, extension 73832. 

Office of the Secretary of the Air Force 

1. Phasing of construction program for the activation or reactivation of certain 
air stations (fiscal year 1951)—(Contract No. 33 (038) 21097, February 12, 1951): 

(a) Description of survey: The purpose of the survey was to furnish services as 
Special Consulting Engineers to the Advisory Panel to the Secretary of the Air 
Force on the preparation of the Air Force facilities budget for fiscal 1951. 

(b) Name and address of contractor: Ford, Bacon & Davis, Inc., 39 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

(c) Cost of contract: $3,000. 

(d) Improvements and economies effected: This survey assisted in a major 
reduction of original budget estimates for the installations program for fiscal 
1951. 

2. Study of cost and adequacy of type of construction employed at certain 
Air Force facilities (fiscal year 1951—Contract No. 33 (038) 23316, March 13, 
1951): 

(a) Deseription of survey: The purpose of this survey was to inspect specified 
installations operated by the Air Force from the point of view of cost and adequacy 
of the type of construction employed, the facilities provided for personnel, and 
general servicing. 

(6) Name and address of contractor: Ford, Bacon & Davis, Inc., 39 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

(c) Cost of contract: $9,000. 
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(d) Improvements and economies effected: The results of this survey were 
furnished to the Corps of Engineers and others to aid in future planning and 
programing. The ultimate results are not yet available. 

3. Survey title: Survey of the Air Pictorial Service (fiscal year 1951—Contract 
No. AF 33 (038)—25381) : 

(a) Description of survey: To assist the Air Pictorial Service staff to evaluate, 
recommend methods, and means to accomplish the mission assigned the Air 
Pictorial Service. 

(6) Name and address of contractor: John & Drew Eberson, New York, N. Y. 

(c) Cost of contract. $55,000. 

(d) Improvements and economies effected: The Air council has only recently 
approved the functional responsibilities of the new Air Photographic and Charting 
Service. As a result there has not been sufficient time to evaluate properly the 
technical aspects of the written report on USAF photographic activities submitted 
by John and Drew Eberson, architects, of New York, N. Y. However, it is 
apparent at this time that that part of the report pertaining to organization, func- 
tions and detailed operating procedures will be of great benefit to the Air Force 
for along time to come. This portion of the report will contribute immeasurably 
to the operational effectiveness of production, storage, distribution, and utilization 
of Air Force Motion Picture and Still Photography. 

In addition to the written report the firm of John & Drew Eberson rendered a 
valuable consultative service to the commanding general of the Air Pictorial 
Service, his staff, and a special committee which was formed to study USAF 
photographic and charting responsibilities. The information and advice rendered 
by this firm to a large extent influenced recommendations made to the Air Council 
on world-wide USAF photographie and charting responsibilities. Through the 
resultant reorganization and specific assignment of responsibilities, increased 
effectiveness and great savings should be realized in personnel, supplies, equip- 
ment, time, and money. 


Office of the Chief of Staff, USAF 

Survey title: Analysis of AF Logistical Problems (fiscal year 1951—Contract 
No. AF 33 (038)—19572): 

(a) Description of survey: Furnish analytical service and reports on various 
problems of program planning, logistics planning, procurement policy and plan- 


ning; assist in the development of organizations to carry out the results of such 
analytical studies; aid in the training of personnel; analyze the over-all logistics 
problems of the Air Force. 

Advise on the value to management of any proposed accounting systems; 
accounting advice on read technical and policy matters but not to include the 
detailed construction or installation of accounting systems; assistance during 
experimental tests on accounting systems; critical after the fact reports on the 
= of such tests; and, recommendations on further actions to be taken by the 

ir Force. 

Analyze the over-all logistics problem of the Air Force to include AF respon- 
sibility to furnish air transport for all the Armed Forces on a basis that aircraft 
are a normal means of transport and prepare recommendations as appropriate 
for implementing the results of the study. This study should assume complete 
freedom in the choice of means and equipment, limited only by physical realiz- 
ability within the next 10 years. For the purpose of this statement of work, 
logistics is defined as the phase of military operations involving procurement, 
— storage, shipment, and scheduling of military supplies including per- 
sonnel. 

(b) Name and address of contractor: President and Fellows of Harvard College, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

(c) Cost of Contract: $490,000. 

(d) Improvements and economics effected: The minimum statement of savings 
resulting from this contract to date are: 180,000 military personnel, at an estimated 
annual saving for payment and maintenance along of $574,000,000; 80,000 
estimated civilian Wasaga savings, valued at $280,000,000, or a total savings 
of $854,000,000. hese data have already been presented to the House Appro- 
priations Committee. 

This contract has not been completed. Interim progress reports will continue 
to be made to the Air Force by the contractor. 
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Office of the Surgeon General, USAF 

1. Management Survey, USAF Hospitals (fiscal year 1952—Contract No. AF 
(600)—5753) : 

(a) Description of survey: The contractor shall conduct a management survey 
for the Department of the Air Force for the purpose of standardizing Air Force 
medical administrative procedures and produce a Standard Administrative 
Medical Manual. Any necessary graphics work will be performed by the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force based on penciled drawings prepared by the contractor. 
Printing and distribution of the manual after the testing period will also be per- 
formed by the Department of the Air Force. 

(6b) Name and address of contractor: Booz, Allen & Hamilton, management 
consultants, Chicago, Ill. (1) Washington representative: Mr. Ralph E. 
Smiley, Booz, Allen & Hamilton, 1625 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

(c) Cost of contract: Not to exceed $30,000 (estimated completion June 1, 
1952). 

(d) Improvements and economies effected: (1) Will provide a ready source 
of reference. 

(2) Will simplify and standardize basic hospital administrative operating 
procedures. 

(3) Will reduce to a minimum the time required by professionally trained per- 
sonnel to accomplish the required administrative procedures thereby making 
available to the sick and wounded an increased amount of professional care. 

(4) The manual will consist of one compact format (loose leaf, to facilitate 
changes) utilizing graphic presentations to a maximum degree with illustrated 
forms showing sample entries. 

(5) Manual procedures will be applicable to all Z/I medical facilities and fixed 
hospitals overseas. 

Deputy Chief of Staff, Matériel, USAF 

1. Examination of Air Force matériel procedures and organizational structures 
(fiscal year 1950—contract No. 33(038)—552) : 

(a) Description of survey: An examination of Air Force matériel procedures and 
organizational structures. 

(b) Name and address of contractor: Robert Heller & Associates, Inc., Union 
Commerce Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

(c) Cost of contract: $333,000. 

(d) Improvements and economies effected: (1) Organization.— Reorganization 
to more efficiently conduct the Air Force logistic support at Air Matériel Command 
and matériel planning and policy making at Deputy Chief of Staff, Matériel. 
Reduced a tendency to duplicate operations at both headquarters. More clearly 
established the operations functions at Air Matériel Command and policy making 
and planning functions in Deputy Chief of Staff, Matériel. Two directorates in 
the Pentagon and a number of divisions and comparable offices in both headquar- 
ters were abolished. Base services responsibility was transferred from Deputy 
Chief of Staff, Matériel to Air Matériel Command. Coupled with budgetary 
reductions, a saving of approximately 250 personnel spaces or $700,000 in Deputy 
Chief of Staff, Matériel was effected. Deputy Chief of Staff, Matériel planning 
and policy making authority was delegated to Air Matériel Command in certain 
specific arcas. 

(2) Procurement.—A streamlined procedure for negotiated contracts under 
$5,000 was adopted. A training course for procurement personnel was estab- 
lished at Air Matériel Command. Procurement directives were indexed and 
standardized. Approximately $100,000 was saved by purchase of books and peri- 
odicals from a national distributor with discount benefits. A simplified purchase 
and delivery form saved $100,000. Local off-the-shelf purchases of items under 
$1,000 was authorized. Duplicate and other unnecessary reports eliminated. 
Six hundred items were removed from the Government furnished products list 
and 400 war surplus items sold to contractors. 

(3) Supply and maintenance.—Adoption of a decentralized or two-zone system 
to reduce pipeline time. Responsibility for repair and supply distribution schedul- 
ing decentralized to depots. Fluctuations in stock control level consumpt'ons 
were reduced. Adoption of electrical accounting machines to expedite stock 
reporting procedures. Disposal of 200,000 tons of excess property was accom- 
plished. Approximately $300,000 saved by standardization, consolidation, and 
discontinuance of publications of maintenance data handbooks. 
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(4) Programs.—To improve planned operations, budget estimating and under- 
standing between Air Matériel Command and Headquarters, United States Air 
Force, a phased schedule of program documents for computation of requirements 
for aircraft, flying hours, personnel, and installations was initiated. 


Directorate of Procurement and Production Engineering, DCS/ Matériel, USAF 


1. Procurement lead time (fiscal year 1952): Contract No. Phase 1, AF33 (600) 
5036; Phase 2, AF33 (038) 25633. 

(a) Description of survey: A comprehensive examination of procurement and 
production lead time requirements currently prevailing in not only Air Force end 
item and cumponent prime contractor’s plants but also the lead time required by 
subcontractors and vendors. : 

To establish a forecast of lead time which will prevail at the next major procure- 
ment period as a benefit to Air Force buyers in establishing contract delivery 
schedules. ‘ 
6 (0) Name and address of contractor: Stanford Research Institute, Palo Alto, 

‘alif. 

(c) Cost of contract: AF33 (600) 5036, renegotiated and paid under AF33 (038) 
25633; AF33 (038) 25633, $40,000.; total $40,000. 

(d) Improvements and economies effected: The report confirmed actual pro- 
curement lead time being encountered and the reasons for excessive lead time. 
The report as such was used exclusively within this headquarters, up to and 
including the secretary level, as a firm basis for planning aircraft programs and 
supporting budgetary planning factors. 

Deputy Chief of Staff, Comptroller, USAF 

1. Reports and services (fiscal year 1949): Contract No. W33-—-038 20060 
(19604) February 13, 1948; Supplemental Agreement 2 (S49-195) February 20, 
1948; Supplemental Agreement 3 (49-649) May 18, 1949; Terminated December 
12, 1949. 

(a) Description of survey: Development of an effective system of management 
control reports and to project graphic means of presenting operational analyses 
to top-ranking civil and military United States Air Force officials. 

(b) Name and address of contractor: Executive Research, Ine., 350 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 

(c) Cost of contract: Original, $15,000; second supplemental, 12,500; third 
supplemental (contract terminated December 12, 1949), $17,575; total, $45,075. 

(d) Improvements and economies effected: Developed two reports which are for 
use of key Air Force officials. These are published in a loose-leaf document 
(Command Control Book) which contains highly classified data in important 
areas such as operations, matériel, personnel, budget, and fiscal. The reports are 
designed to show the objective (where the Air Force should be if plans are 100 

percent effective) and actual accomplishment in relation to the planned objective. 
hey are an internal management tool. 
Directorate of Research and Development, DCS/Development, USAF 

1. Military personnel records svstem (fiscal year 1950 and 1951 Contract 
Nos.: AF 33 (038) 13506, AF 33 (038) 14112, AF 33 (038) 13505). 

(a) Deseription of survey: Survey of the present military personnel records 
svstems of the Air Force together with certain selected records of the Army. 
Objectives were to identify and catalog current personnel records and records 
procedures, analyze these from the standpoint of economy and efficiency of opera- 
tions, reliability and validity of the data, and present reports useful in the design 
and installation of new records or procedures. This survey was the first phase 
of a three-phase study on military personnel records. This first phase is coming 
to a close in early 1952. Reports are now being submitted by contractors and 
their content evaluated. The second two phases will be in-service. 

(b) Name and address of contractors: (1) National Records Management 
Council, 100 Washington Square East, New York, N. Y.; (2) Records Engineering, 
Ine., 815 Fifteenth Street NW, Washington, D. C.; (3) Richardson, Bellows, 
Henry & Co., 439 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

(c) Cost of contract: (1) AF 33 (038) 13506: $20,773.08; (2) AF 33 (038) 
13506: $71,924.90; (3) AF 33 (038) 14112: $54,584.56; $8,500 (still outstanding). 

(d) Improvements and economies effected: The fact-finding phase (accom- 
plished by the contractors) has now been essentially completed. Later phases 
will be accomplished by in-service personnel. Inventories of records used to- 
gether with detailed reports of procedures have been completed. A study of the 
reliability and validity of records has been reported. Recommendations for 
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basic improvements of methods and forms are now being made. Facts reported 
in this first phase are now in shape to be used by in-service personnel who will 
attempt to make improvements and effect economies in personnel records. 


Directorate of Manpower and Organization, DCS/O, USAF 


1. Pilot study of manpower projection and allocation (fiscal vear 1951 Contract 
No. AF 33 (038) 25197). 

(a) Description of survey: A pilot study in regard to the problem of improving 
the projection of total manpower requirements of the Air Force, as regards num- 
bers, occupations and time. Improvements would aim at more accurate pro- 
jections, projections further into the future, more flexibility to meet changed con- 
ditions, more flexibility in authorization for the interchangeable use of military 
and civilian personnel, and more economy in the over-all utilization of manpower. 

This pilot study was intended to explore the possibilities and the materials and 
to lay out a concise operating plan for completely solving the problem on a sound 
and economical basis. 

(b) Name and address of contractor: Barrington Associates, Inc., 230 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

(c) Cost of contract: $12,665. 

(d) Improvements and economies effected: Since this was a ‘“‘pilot’’ study 
intended to outline the nature of the problem and the ways in which it might be 
solved, the benefits wnich resulted were primarily indirect or intangible in nature. 
This study was particularly helpful from the standpoint of stimulating the will of 
directorate personnel to find solutions to the problems which confront them. 

Several illustrations of the kind of intangible and indirect benefits are mani- 
fested in the following actions undertaken by the directorate to improve the man- 
power projection system: (1) Increased emphasis on the development of planning 
tables; (2) the T/O and T/D mechanization programs, which are designed to 
facilitate analysis and review, were given increased support; (3) a work measure- 
ment system is currently being tested for Air Force-wide application. 

Directorate of training, DCS/personnel, USAF 

1. Analysis of Training Methods for the USAF (fiscal year 1949—Contract 
No. AF-33 (038)—457) : 

(a) Description of survey: The report covered investigation into various train- 
ing areas. he report can be used to: (1) Determine basie cost relationships; 
(2) establish guideposts for contract negotiation; (3) provide data for future esti- 
mation of training costs under the proposed training systems; (4) effect economies 
in training and improve the quality of training conducted at USAF military 
schools. Determine areas where it is more feasible to conduct. training in civilian 
schools instead of military schools. 

(b) Name and address of contractor: Stanford Research Institute, Palo Alto, 
Calif. 

(c) Cost of contract: Actual, $139,888.03. 

(d) Improvements and economies effected: (1) The Stanford Research Insti- 
tute report indicated that large dollar savings could be made by conducting basic 
pilot training in civilian contract schools rather than in military schools under the 
program as constituted at the time of the study. The Stanford Research Institute 
studied eight different pilot training methods submitted by the USAF. They 
sclected one method which on their findings appeared to be the most feasible for 
the USAF. Accordingly, action is being taken to implement the salient features 
of the recommended method. No actual dollar savings have been computed to 
date, pending final implementation of the Stanford report recommendations in 
the basic pilot training areas. 

(2) Using the findings of the Stanford report, the USAF has been able to avoid 
conducting extensive and costly surveys in training areas covered by the report. 

(3) The Stanford report has been used extensively in formulating policies and 
procedures relative to the awarding of civilian pilot and technical training 
contracts. ; 

Assistant for ground safety, DCS/P, USAF 

1. Analysis of Ground Safety Accidents (fiscal year 1950—Contract No. 
AF 33 (038)—13673) : 

(a) Description of survey: A survey to analyze the incidence of personal factors 
in ground accidents termed situational as contrasted with those termed personal. 
Consists of analysis of ground safety records in an effort to determine the role of 
personal factors in the causation of fatal accidents and disabling injuries. 

(6) Name and address of contractor: Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 
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(c) Cost of contract (actual, if completed; contract cost, if incomplete), $21,095. 

(d) re Site wenden and economies effected: This project has not yet been 
completed. 

2. Ground Safety Training Aids (fiscal year 1950—-Contract No. AF 33 
(038)—12925) : 

(a) Description of survey: A research project to analyze safety training devices 
developed for military and industrial use and their possible application to the Air 
Foree. Purpose was to determine what safety training devices in use by industry, 
insurance companies, and safety councils are suitable for use in the Air Force 
ground safety program. 

(b) Name and address of contractor: Richardson, Bellows, Henry & Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y. C/o HRRL, Hq Command, Bolling AFB, D. C. 

(c) Cost of contract (actual, if completed; contract cost, if incomplete), 
$8,000.25. 

(d) Improvements and economies effected: The conclusions of this project 
indicated that few useful safety training aids devices had been invented or devised. 
The results did not materially alter the use of such devices in the ground safety 
program. 

3. Ground Safety Methods for Motor Pools (fiscal year 1950 and 1951— 
Contract No. AF 33 (038)—12926) : 

(a) Description of survey: A project to assess those factors within the environ- 
ment of the operating personnel which might conceivably affect the safety of 
motor-vehicle operations. Among the areas investigated were administrative 
and supervisory practices, driver training and testing programs, and safety poster 


rograms. 
: ib) Name and address of contractor: Institute for Research in Human Rela- 
tions, 1156 19th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

(ec) Cost of contract: (Actual, if completed; contract cost, if incomplete.) 
$35,000 (Contract Estimate). 

- (d) Improvements and economies effected. 

In its ar we state of partial completion, the project has resulted in the intia- 
tion by the American Automobile Association of USAF instructor driver training 
courses at no expense to the Government. The results of these courses will be 
reflected within the Air Force in savings in manpower and vehicle losses through 
lowered maintenance costs and reduced vehicle damage. A second phase of this 
survey has provided guidance in selection of safety posters which are most effective 
in motor vehicle safety; features of safety posters which make the greatest im- 
pression on airmen have been indicated by this study. 

4. Research on ground accident report forms in the USAF (fiscal year 1950) 
Contract No. AF 33 (038)—10414: E 

(a) Description of survey: A survey to compare standard Form 92 and pro- 
posed AF Form 122 with respect to ease of understanding, accuracy of reporting, 
adaptability to coding data for statistical use, and relative ease of training 
previously inexperienced Air Force personnel in the use of the report forms. 

(b) Name and address of contractor: Richardson, Bellows, Henry & Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y. c/o HRRL, Hq Command, Bolling AF Base, D. C. 

(c) Cost of contract: (Actual, if completed; contract cost, if incomplete). 
$10,624. 

(d) Improvements and economies effected: The conclusions of this survey 
indicated the superiority of the proposed AF Form 122, and resulted in Bureau 
of the Budget approval of USAF use of AF Form 122 instead of Standard Forms 
91A and 92. Estimated annual saving is $10,000. 


Directorate of Personnel Planning, DCS/Personnel, USAF 

1. Permanent change of station allowances survey. (Fiscal year 1952) Con- 
tract No.: AF 33(600)-5163: $ 

(a) Description of survey: The scope of the contract was to conduct a survey 
among members of the uniformed services to determine whether rates of reimburse- 
ment provided in the Joint Travel Regulation for permanent change of station 
are adequate. 

(b) Name and address of contractor: Alexander Grant Co., Chicago, IIl. 

(c) Cost of contract: The contract was let in the amount of $32,500, the cost to 
be borne equally by the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

(d) Improvements and economies to be effected: (1) The survey has not been 
completed. To date only interim progress reports have been submitted without 
evidence of potential results; (2) the contract is not considered to fall within 
category of ‘management surveys” as requested by the Bureau of the Budget. 
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(a) The scope or purpose of the contract is not of a management nature, i. e., 
organization, methods, procedures, or administrative practices. 

(b) The responsibility for the contract does not lie within the Air Force but 
with the Joint Per Diem, Travel, and Transportation Allowances Committee. 
The contract contains an Air Force number as Mr. Zuckert, Assistant Secretary 
of the Air Force, was designated action office by virtue of his capacity as Chairman, 
Per Diem Travel and Transportation Allowances Committee. 


Headquarters, Air Matériel Command, Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio 

1. Survey title: Budget Estimating Manual. (Fiscal year 1951)—Contract No. 
AF 33(038)26997: 

(a) Description of survey: Furnish management engineering services in con- 
nection with the preparation of a budget estimating manual to be utilized by 
AMC personnel in the computation, preparation, and review of budget estimates 
for the Department of the Air Force appropriation, programs and projects, with 
special emphasis in searching the problem areas presently existing in the computa- 
tion of requirements for the major “‘high dollar” items. 

(b) Name and address of contractor: Sutherland Co., Peoria, Ill. 

(c) Cost of contract: $116,132. 

(d) Improvement and economies effected: The contractor’s studies of the 
procedures of computation for one gun camera alone, enabled the Government to 
cancel procurement in the sum of $3,300,000 and reduced the numher of con- 
tractor sources from five to three with a subsequent major saving in retooling 
cost. It is believed that as the contractor examines and studies the problem 
areas of other items, additional substantial savings will accrue to the benefit of 
the Government. 

Nots.—lIt is planned that an extension of this contract for a period of 1 year 
from March 4 will be requested in order to complete the work noted under 
description of survey. This requirement for an extension is not the fault of the 
contractor. 

2. Survey title: Depot Maintenance Production. (Fiscal year 1951)—Con- 
tract No. AF 33(038)22357; Contract No. AF 33(038)22358: 

(a) Description of survey: Survey of maintenance managemertt activities at 
SAAMA and OCAMA, for the purpose of developing ways and means for im- 
proving depot maintenance production activities. 

(b) Name and address of contractors: Hubbard Dilley & Hamilton, New York, 
N. Y. Methods Engineering Council, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

(c) Cost of contract: $41,215.50 (H. D. & H.) $21,000 (M. E. C.). 

(d) Improvements and economies effected: The survey resulted in reeommenda- 
tions that led to the following improvements: additional training for military and 
civilian personnel to provide depth in all maintenance engineering units; cen- 
tralized coordination of all plant changes; the revision or elimination of old or 
obsolete technical orders; reorganization of the Maintenance Engineering Divi- 
sion; development of a system of statistical quality control and spot inspection 
of in-process work and development of a holding account procedure for supplies 
located in the maintenance activities. A specific value cannot be assigned to 
these improvements; however, increased effectiveness, decreased production time, 
improved quality of end product, and more efficient management has resulted 
through their implementation. 

Norse.—Contract No. AF 33(038)22357, Hubbard Dilley & Hamilton, and 
contract No. AF 33(038)22358, Methods Engineering Council, were different 
portions of the same survey. The portion conducted by Hubbard Dilley & 
Hamilton concerns maintenance activities from shop level up to production con- 
trol. The work done by Methods Engineering Council involved maintenance 
activities from staff level down to production control. These two surveys were 
considered as one complete study of AMC maintenance engineering activities and 
results are consolidated here for simplification. 

3. Survey title: Machine Tool Flow. (Fiscal year 1951)—Contract No. AF 
33(038) 25191: 

(a) Description of survey: Comprehensive survey of the machine-tool industry 
to study and determine means of expediting the flow of machine tools to the Air 
Force and its contractors. 

(b) Name and address of contractor: N. A. Lougee & Co., New York, N. Y. 

(c) Cost of contract: Contract was let for $2,835,000 but was terminated at the 
end of 7 months at the direction of the Office of the Under Secretary for Air. 
The actual cost to the Air Force will be $1,171,000 plus a proportional share of 
fixed cost yet to be determined. 
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(d) Improvements and economies effected: Through the efforts of the contrac- 
tor the Air Force has realized an estimated productive value amounting to $61,- 
857,000 through improved delivery of machine tools and the resultant earlier in- 
crease in productive capacity. Planning capability of Air Force contractors was 
greatly enhanced through the efforts of the contractor in securing firm delivery 
dates of machine tools to Air Force contractors. Records were established show- 
ing machine tool zone order by Air Force contractors which allowed the Air Force 
to assist contractors in improving delivery schedules. 

4. Survey title: Electronic Equipment Survey (fiscal year 1951)—Contract 
No. AF 33(038)21999: 

(a) Description of survey: Survey of electronic equipment constructions for the 
Air Force. 

(b) Name and address of contractor: N. A. Lougee Co., New York, N. Y. 

(c) Cost of contract: $100,000. 

(d) Improvements and economies effected: This contract was for reports evalu- 
ating the engineering, production and financial facilities and capabilities of con- 
tractors in the electronics field. The reports were furnished to appropriate elec- 
tronics buyers and provide information as to sources for electronics procurements. 
They supplement the buyers’ knowledge of the electronic industry. 

5. Survey title: Methods of Expediting and Controlling Flow of Material 
(fiscal year 1951) (Supplement 1, June 1951; Supplement 3, October 1952)— 
Contract No. AF 33(038)21510: 

(a) Description of survey: Original contract: A study of methods used to 
expedite and control the flow of materials. Supplement 1: Additional work in 
connection with this survey. Supplement 3: Institution of the GFP control 
program. 

(b) Name and address of contractor: Booz Allen & Hamilton, Chicago, III. 

(c) Cost of contract: $30,000; Supplement 1, $22,000; Supplement 3, $34,000. 
Total, $86,000. 

(d) Improvements and economies effected: The direct result of this survey was 
the establishment of the Procurement Planning and Control Office. Elements 
were provided for controlling aircraft production schedule planning, estimation 
of the configuration of aircraft with regard to GFP, the determination of GFP 
requirements growing out of directed aircraft program, control of authority to 
procure GFP and the allocation and distribution ef GFP for installation and 
initial spares. Through centralization of requirements records and GFP dis- 
tribution activities it is anticipated that more efficient operation will be attained. 
By specialization and division of labor within the Distribution Branch and the 
Requirements Control Branch, greater efficiency and better control will result. 

6. Survey title: Munition Board Cataloguing (fiscal year 1950, supplement 1, 
June 1950; supplement 5, June 1951) (supplements 2, 3, and 4 added ro funds)— 
Contract No. AF(038) 10183: 

(a) Deseription of survey: Conduct a study of Government property item 
identification. 

(b) Name and address of contractor: H. L. Yoh Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

(ec) Cost of contract: $96,994; supplement 1, $434,209.74; supplement 5, 
$710,004; total, $1,241,207.74. 

(d) Improvements and economies effected: Screening of Army purchased items 
revealed approximately 60,000 duplications. Discovery of this duplication re- 
sulted in elimination of separate stock record cards, separate storage facilities, 
duplicate supply pipelines and separate procurement of the same items. In 
addition, more accurate requirements computations and more complete utiliza- 
tion of available resources was assured. The determination that 29,121 items 
were furnished the Air Force by more than one Technical Service has enabled the 
Air Force to concentrate its supply action with one specific Technical Service of 
primary concern and eliminate multiple Army channels of supply of identical 
items. The alinement of Department of Army items into applicable. Air Force 
property classes has permitted concentration of identical Army items from multi- 
ple supplying services into just one Air Force class. 4 

7. Survey title: Machine Tool Requirements (fiscal year 1949)—contract No. 
W33(038) AC 22603: 

(a) Description of survey: Develop studies on the determination of planning 
factors to be used by the AF to estimate and justify special purpose and general 
purpose machine-tool requirements for any assumed production program for air- 
craft and aircraft components. 

(b) Name and address of contractor: Stanford Research Institute, Stanford, 
Calif. 
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(c) Cost of contract: $18,700. 

(d) Improvements and economies effected: Stanford found that analyzing 
information at a central point could not be done effectively. Machine-tool require- 
ments could be determined only by people who were on the spot and who were 
familiar with the individual case. It was determined that an adequate plan for 
establishing requirements could not be worked out. 

8. Survey title: Administration and Operation Procedures (fiscal year 1948)— 
contract No. W33(038) AC 21656: 

(a) Description of survey: Survey and reports on administration and operations 
procedures needed for adequate production planning, scheduling, costing, pro- 
curing, and related fiscal activities. Such reports shall cover the organization, 
personnel strength and qualifications, and workload distribution and detailed 
procedures for efficient control and execution of the assigned responsibilities of 
the directorate, procurement, and production. 

(b) Name and address of contractor: Bruce Payne and Associates, Westport, 
Conn. 

(ce) Cost of contract: $150,000. 

(d) Improvements and economies effected: The Programs Monitoring Office was 
established at director level to maintain control of scheduling and budgeting 
functions for the Director. This office functions as a central programing agency 
to furnish scheduling and budget information to the Director; Commanding 
General, AMC; and to Headquarters, USAF. It acts as an agency for coordina- 
tion of various Director activities in relation to budgets gud schedules. The 
establishment of the PPN system permits equipment buyers to plan orderly 
buying, to take care of “‘first things first’? and to know what the buying loads 
will be in the future. The system also serves as a coordinating mechanism for 
aircraft configuration, costs, and facilities schedules. It likewise provides a means 
for accumulating budget data for the preparation of Air Force aircraft budgets. 
During the period of reduced Air Force procurements, the Programs Monitoring 
Office also served a vital function in analyzing the distribution of business among 
various manufacturers. 

9. Survey title: AF Inspection Functions (fiscal year 1948)—contract No. 
W33(038) AC 20498: 

(a) Description of survey: Comprehensive analysis of the current inspection 
function of the USAF and of its adaptability to a possible future mobilization 
program. The primary problem of this study included the analysis of the current 
and contemplated inspection system of the AF and of the aireraft industry, 
evaluation of current and probable requirements applicable to a future mobiliza- 
tion program and the preparation of recommendation of a plan of action applicable 
to current and contemplated inspection operations. 

c (b) Name and address of contractor: Stanford Research Institute, Stanford, 
‘alif. 

(c) Cost of contract: $51,000. 

(d) Improvements and economies effected: The recommendations and action 
taken as a result of this survey concern clarifying inspection and quality control 
requirements of Air Force contractors, improving administrative procedures of 
the Air Force inspection system, developing more effective use of surveillance 
inspection, maintaining a strong peacetime inspection organization including the 
development of programs that will help attract, train, and retain additional 
personnel in the event of expansion, extending the use of statistical quality 
control, and participation with other services in the unification program to achieve 
standardization of quality control and to eliminate duplication. 


Headquarters, Air Research and Development Command, Post Office Box 1395, 
Baltimore 3, Md. 

1. Survey title: Study Relating to Scientific and Technical Personnel at Re- 
search and Development Installations (fiscal year 1951)—Contract No. AF 
18(600)—33: 

(a) Description of survey: A qualitative study of the scientific and technical 
personnel assigned to research and development installations, a determination of 
the sources of supply of personnel to man these installations and recommendations 
for future recruiting consideration of the conditions of work and rewards to per- 
sonnel engaged in performing the scientific and technical implementation of the 
ADRC program. 
© ©) Name and address of contractor: Stanford Research Institute, Stanford, 
alif. 

(c) Cost of contract: $36,400. . 
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(d) Improvements and economies effected: No final report to this date—interim 
report indicates many improvements and economies are feasible. 

(1) Development of a simplified system of broad position classification which 
will conform with civil-service regulations, but still permit speedy action by 
personnel departments and save supervisory time. 

(2) A program which will enable development of clear and budget supportable 
technical manpower requirements of research centers. 

(3) Development of recruitment procedures which will attract competent 
scientists into the Air Force development activities and at the same time con- 
siderably reduce the cost of Nation-wide recruitment. 

(4) The adoption of management principles and new environmental factors 
designed specifically for research centers will reduce personnel turn-over, and 
effect great savings in administrative costs. 


REPORT ON CONTRACTUAL MANAGEMENT SURVEYS—DOD—-OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE 


For further information on this report, call Mr. J. R. Loftis, assistant for 
administration, extract 73111. 
vali oe survey for the Advisory Commission on Service Pay (fiscal year 

49): 

(a) Description of survey: Preparation of data on retirement pay, survivor 
benefits and appropriate insurance for commissioned and enlisted personnel, 
including an actuarial analysis and valuation of the proposals of the Advisory 
Commission on Service Pay established by Secretary Forrestal in December 1947. 

(b) Name and address of contractor: The Wyatt Co., 1029 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington 5, D. C. Washington representative: Mr. William W. Fellers, 
actuary. 

(c) Cost of contract: $13,000 (actual). 

(d) Improvements and economies effected: The report of the Wyatt Co., 
together with other material prepared by the Advisory Commission on Service 
Pay, formed the basis of a constructive revision of the pay structure for the 
uniformed services of the United States and a readjusted program for retirement 
and allied benefits as recommended by the Commission to the Secretary of 
Defense. The final report of the Advisory Commission on Service Pay was 
approved by Secretary Forrestal on January 28, 1949, with some modifications 
dealing with retirement provisions. This was the first time in nearly 40 years 
that a comprehensive guide on military pay had been formulated and which was 
based on modern personnel policies, comparable in its emphasis on career aspects 
to pay scales found valid in civilian pursuits, yet taking full cognizance of condi- 
tions peculiar to the military services. The work of the Commission resulted in 
the passage on October 12, 1949, of the Career Compensation Act (Public Law 
351, 81st Cong.), an act to provide pay, allowances, and physical disability retire- 
ment for members of the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, Public Health Service, the reserve components 
thereof, the National Guard, and the Air National Guard. 

2. Survey of current and prospective operations of the Department of Defense 
(fiscal years 1950, 1951, and 1952). 

(a) Description of survey: Examine current and prospective operations and 
current and prospective programs of the Department of Defense which are de- 
signed to reduce expenditures through reorganizations, management control, and 
increased efficiency of operations. Recommend to the Department of Defense 
policies, nog and procedures required to establish coordinated continuing pro- 
grams which are designed to reduce expenditures consistent with maintaining 
military efficiency. Assist in establishing such pee, policies, plans, and 
procedures as recommended or approved by the Department of Defense and as 
agreed to or directed by the Department. 

(b) Name and address of contractor: Robert Heller & Associates, Inc., Union 
Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. Washington representative: None. 

(c) Cost of contract: $823,950.00 (actual). 

(d) Improvements and economies effected: After enactment of the 1949 amend- 
ments to the National Security Act, the firm of Robert Heller & Associates was 
retained to provide advice and assistance to the Secretary of Defense. A man- 
agement committee was established by the Secretary of Defense consisting of an 
Under or Assistant Secretary in each military Department responsible for general 
management in that Department, and‘a chairman appointed by the Secretary of 
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Defense. The operations of the committee were continuous, but formal meetings 
were held at least twice each month. The Management Committee reviewed 
recommendations of the management firm and implemented approved recom- 
mendations on a current basis. This method was considered preferable to the 
usual procedure of awaiting a final report. The senior staff members of the 
management firm acted as a management advisory group to the committee, con- 
tinuously making or leading studies and preparing recommendations for con- 
sideration and action. The recommendations covered such matters as a new 
organization plan for Office of the Secretary of Defense, joint utilization of facili- 
ties, utilization of automotive equipment, identification and elimination or reduc- 
tion of low-priority activities, review and revision of procedures for public-works 
programs, development of a coordinated military traffic service, revision of mili- 
tary supply procedures, establishment of joint agencies such as Military Air 
Transport Service and Military Sea Transportation Service, ete. 

A summary report covering the period of the contract was prepared and is avail- 
able in the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

3. Survey of military job-classification structure (fiscal years 1950 and 1951): 

(a) Description of survey: Provide the Government with a common military 
job-classification structure that may be utilized in both peacetime and wartime 
operations. 

(6) Name and address of contractor: Rogers & Slade, 342 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. Washington representative: None. 

(c) Cost of contract: $144,000 (actual). 

(d) Improvements and economies effected: Provided counsel and advice to the 
Personnel Policy Board concerning the organization and administration of the 
military occupational classification project. Gave technical assistance in the 

reparation and review of certain technical products, including (a) Standard 
Military Job Analysis Manual, (b) standard military job-evaluation system, (c) 
a catalog of enlisted military jobs with physical-mental categories, to be used in 
allocating personnel among the services, (d) a catalog of military job specialists, 
and (e) a standard military occupational classification. 

4. Survey of Department of Defense cataloging operations (fiscal years 1950, 
1951, and 1952): 

(a) Description of survey: Assist the Munitions Board Cataloging Agency in 
(1) formulating policies and procedures for the utilization, within and without 
the Department of Defense, of the Munitions Board Cataloging Agency Catalog 
both after it is issued and during the interim period prior to its issuance, (2) de- 
veloping a program for the earlier phases of the utilization of said catalog, (3) 
studying the various aspects of and recommending solutions for various problems 
with which the Agency is concerned as determined by the Agency and the con- 
tractor, including, without limitation, problems relating to classification, single- 
item identification, and description patterns for spare parts peculiar, (4) revising 
the present Munitions Board Cataloging Agency Manual of Procedures, and (5) 
assisting in developing and implementing the cooperation and participation of 
industry in the Munitions Board cataloging program. 

(6) Name and address of contractor: Griffenhagen & Associates, 333 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Ill. Washington representative: Mr. Walter 
Ferguson, resident partner, 821 Fifteenth St. NW. 

(c) Cost of contract: $34,551.58 (actual). 

(d) Improvements and economies effected. Services furnished by the con- 
tractor to the Cataloging Agency were beneficial in assisting in (1) the develop- 
ment of definitive program policies and procedures, (2) the isolation and recom- 
mendation of solutions to technical problems of identification and classification, 
(3) obtaining the assistance and cooperation of industry in the program, (4) 
development of plans and schedules for the acceleration and adjustment of the 
program, through priority action on items most directly related to defense mobili- 
zation, and (5) the quality evaluation of catalog data with recommendations for 
refinement of these data. 

5. Survey of the methods, procedures, and organization for determining require- 
ments and the feasibility of single-service procurement on selected items (fiscal 
years 1951 and 1952): 

(a) Description of survey: Conduct a review within the Department of Defense 
of the methods, procedures, and organization for determining requirements for 
materials, supplies, and equipment used by the Army, Navy, and Air Force, once 
strategic considerations have been established, and make recommendations for 
necessary changes. By amendment, the contractor was requested to conduct a 
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study of the current and potential effectiveness of single-service procurement and 
military procurement by selected commodities. 

(6) Name and address of contractor: The president and fellows of Harvard 
College, Harvard Business School, Cambridge 38, Mass. Washington repre- 
sentative: None. ' 

(ec) Cost of contract: $112,375 (estimate). 

(d) Improvements and economies effected: The requirements study provided 
a number of recommendations relating to the organization for and the policies 
affecting the review of the requirements of the military Departments by the 
Munitions Board. These recommendations proved to be most timely and 
effective in assisting the Munitions Board to tighten up its organization and 
policies for the effort. Changes resulting from the adoption of recommendations 
of this study group facilitated the establishment of necessary controls over mili- 
tary expenditures in accordance with the direction of the President on April 27, 
1951, and minimizing the impact of the military production program on the 
civilian economy. 

As an immediate result of the study of single-service procurement of paint, 
orders for 300,000 gallons of rust-inhibiting enamel were canceled without cost 
to the Government. In dollar value this would approximate $600,000. In order 
to avoid overprocurement of paint, a number of precautionary measures were 
taken by the Army, including detailed supply-analysis studies prepared bimonthly 
instead of semiannually, verification of forecasted issue demand for items in 
short supply, and a revision of the amounts required for given periods. Addi- 
tionally, the study established techniques for assigning other commodity areas 
and established a basis for consideration of the effectiveness of assignments in 
other commodity areas. 


Exuipit 11—-A 
JuNE 4, 1952. 
Hon. Rosert A. Loverrt, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Department of Defense, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: During the period February 22 to March 11, 1952, 
the Inter-Governmental Relations Subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments held hearings on certain Federal 
supply management subjects, including tertiles and clothing, and the ASPR 
Conference. At that time we were advised by Department of Defense witnesses, 
as we had been previously in July and August 1951 during hearings on Federal 
supply management (military and related activities), that an improved organiza- 
tion and procedures for procurement and distribution of clothing, textiles and 
footwear could soon be expected. 

We plan to issue the February-March 1952 hearings in a few days. It will be 
appreciated if you can supply for the record information or a directive, if available, 
indicating the status of this important matter. 

If a new charter has been prepared for the ASPR Conference, we will also be 
pleased to have a copy for the record. 

Sincerely yours, 
Herpert ©. Bonner, Chairman. 


Tue Secretary OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, June 13, 1952. 
Hon. Hersert C. Bonner, 
Chairman, Inter-Governmento? Relations Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. CuarrMan: This will acknowledge receipt of your letter of June 4 
requesting information as to the status of the proposal for the coordination of the 
procurement of clothing, textiles, and footwear, and the ASPR Conference 
directive. Enclosed is a copy of the directive issued on March 22, 1952, under 
which the ASPR Conference now operates. 

With respect to the procurement of clothing, textiles, and footwear, a con- 
siderable amount of study has been given to this problem and the Munitions 
Board presented for my consideration certain recommendations for the establish - 
ment of a joint armed services textile and apparel procurement agency. These 
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. 
recommendations were reviewed carefully to insure that the final decision reached 
will result in the best possible arrangement for the procurement of these highlv 
important commodities, and I have asked the Munitions Board to consider certain 
revisions. I shall advise you further at the time final action is taken.! 

Very sincerely yours, 
WituraM C. Foster, Acting. 


22 Marcn 1952 
NuMBER 20.16—2 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVE 


Washington 25, D. C. 
Title: Organization. 
Subtitle: Munitions Board. 


Number: 20.16-—2. 
Munitions Board Armed Services Procurement Regulation Com- 


mittee. 
I. AUTHORITY AND PURPOSE 


With the approval of the Secretary of Defense the Munitions Board Armed 
Services Procurement Regulation Committee, (hereinafter called the ‘“‘Com- 
mittee’), is hereby established. 

The purpose of the Committee shall be to develop and present recommendations 
to the Munitions Board regarding procurement policy, procedures and practices 
to the end that the maximum uniformity and effectiveness will be attained in the 
procurement programs of the Department of Defense. 


Il. MEMBERSHIP 
Munitions Board 
The Chairman of the Munitions Board shal! appoint a Munitions Board staff 
representative as a member who will serve as Chairman of the Committee and an 
alternate who, in the absence of the Chairman, shall act for and exercise the 
powers of the Chairman. 


Department of the Army 

The Army member of the Munitions Board shall appoint two members of the 
Committee, one a procurement policy representative and one a legal representa- 
tive. 
Department of the Navy 

The Navy member of the Munitions Board shall appoint two members of the 
Committee, one a procurement policy representative and one a legal represent? - 
tive 
Department of the Air Force 

The Air Force member of the Munitions Board shall appoint two members 
of the Committee, one a procurement policy representative and one a legal 
representative. 

Ill. FUNCTIONS OF THE COMMITTEE 

The Committee shall submit recommendations to the Munitions Board, through 
the Munitions Board Vice Chairman for Supply Management and the Chairman 
of the Munitions Board, on the following subjects: 

a. New Sections of the Armed Services Procurement Regulation. 

b. Appropriate revisions to the Armed Services Procurement Regulation. 

ce. Such other problems affecting procurement as may be assigned by the 
Chairman of the Munitions Board. 


IV. ADMINISTRATION 


a. The Chairman of the Committee will establish its rules of procedure and 
direct its program of work. 

b. The Chairman of the Committee will insure that only problems falling within 
the scope of the purpose for which the Committee is established are presented to 
the Committee for consideration. 

c. Within established policies and procedures, the Chairman of the Committee 
may recommend to the Chairman of the Munitions Board, the establishment of 


! See exhibit 11-C, p 498. 
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ad hoe subcommittees or working groups, as required, to develop recommendations 
in specialized fields. 

d. The Chairman shall refer any conflicts which cannot be resolved promptly 
by the Committee, to the Vice Chairman for Supply Management for appropriate 
action. 

e. The Committee normally shall meet once a week and when warranted at 
more frequent intervals at the call of the Chairman. 

f. Liaison officers and Committee staff shall be designated by the Chairman of 
the Munitions Board. 

g. Each military departmeot will certify in its letter a serenetins members that 
the appointees have security clearance for TOP SECRET information. 


Rosert D. Lovett, 
Secretary of Defense. 


Exursit 11-B 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OrFIcE OF THE DEPARTMENT COUNSELOR, 
Washington, June 24, 1952. 
Hon. Hersert C. Bonner, 
Chairman, Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee of the 
House Commitiee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Bonner: In accordance with the conversation between Mr. Ernest 
Sargeant of my office and Mr. Herbert Small of your staff, I am enclosing here- 
with a schedule which shows the Marine Corps items of clothing, textiles, and 
footwear that are made in accordance with the same specification as Army items. 
I understand that this material completes all of the information requested by your 
committee during Mr. Alexander’s appearance before your committee earlier 
this year. If I may be of any further assistance in connection with this matter, 
please do not hesitate to call upon me. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. SHACKELFORD, 
Department Counselor. 


List of Marine Corps items made in accordance with the same specifications as Army 
items 





Item Specification 





PERSONAL EQUIPACE 


Towel, turkish, bleached, la | DDE-T-551B. 
Belt, pistol, web, M-1912 or } MIL-B-1107A. 





Bindings, ski, cross-country MIL-B-1434. 


Carrier, intrenching 

Cover, canteen, dismounted, M-1910 
Pouch, first-aid packet, M -1942 
Strap, “quick-release, pack board 
Thong, emergency - - -- : 


Gloves, protective, cotton 
Gloves, barbed-wire 


Apron, bakers’, butchers’, and cooks’ 
Belt, web, trousers, w/o buckle , 
Drawers, cotton, white la 
Drawers, winter, M-1 950. 

Jacket, shell, field, M-1951 

Liner, ‘jacket, field, M-1951 

Liner, trousers, arctic, M-1951 

Liner, — as M- 

Scarf, wool, g 

Parka, field, rerwiliie. M-1950 





MIL-C-1520. 


| MIL-C-1725. 
| MIL-P-11482 (QMC). 
| MIL-S-10055 (QMC). 


JAN-T-1003A. 


| MIL-~G-1057A. 
| MIL-G-2122. 


JAN-A-54A, 
MIL-B-811. 


.| MIL-D-3014B. 


MIL-D.- ry (ty 


MIL-P-1 a 
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List of Marine Corps items made in accordance with the same specifications as Army 


items—Continued 








Specification 





Socks, wool, trousers, 

Trousers, field, overwhite, M-1950 
Trousers, field, arctic, M-1951 
Tro shell, field, M-1951 


Und , cotton, MEE 1252. seecosembhoudthladied Sandsdinenaete 


Undershirt, winter, M-1950 
WOMEN’S CLOTHING 


Jocket, "held, M-43 

Liner, jacket, field, M-43, women’s 
Stockings, cotton, bi 

Seockinae nylon, women’s 

Trousers, women’s, outer cover 

Trousers, women’s, wool liner 


* 
HANDWEAR 


Glove inserts, wool, M-1949 

Glove shells, leather, M-1949 

Gloves, leather, heavy 

Mittens, arctic, M-1949 

Mittens, over, white, M-1950 

Mitten, inserts, trigger-finger, M-1948 
Mitten shells, trigger- finger, type I 


WOMEN’S HANDWEAR 


Gloves, cotton, brown, women’s 
Cap, bakers’ and cooks’, white 
Cap, field, cotton, M-1951 


HEADWEAR 


Lm fiber, cloth-covered 
ood, jacket, field, M-1951 
, parka, M-1951 

Cap, cooks’, bakers’, 


Boot, rubber, hip length 

Boot, rubber, knee length_........_- 
Insoles, felt 

Arctics, rubber, sbore, N-2, 5 buckle. - 
Shoes, field, women’s 

Shoes, oxford, women’s... 


PERSONAL EQUIPAGE 


Bag, duffel, w/carrying 3 sihaa tachi daegisann-cblientipbatinente 


Bag, sleeping, arctic, M-194 

Bag, sleeping, mountain, tae 1949. ___ 
Bag, sleeping, wool, M-45- 

Blanket, wool, green, USMC____ 


Case, water repellent, bag, sleeping, M-1945............-- 








MIL-P-11012 (QMC). 
iiwvien (QMC),. 


—S-48A 
a eee (QMC). 
‘T-2027A. 
MIL-T-11786 aime 
ae’ i" 


JA 
MIL-U-10211B (QMC) (type I) 


MIL-D-3018. 
MIL-J-2065. 
MIL-L-1944. 
MIL-S-3023. 


MIL-S-841. 
MIL-T-1876. 
MIL-T-1872. 


| MIL-G-835. 
| MIL-G-2366A. 


MIL-M-834A. 
MIL-M-2418A. 


MIL-M-809. 
MIL-M-8I10A. 


| MIL-G-1007A. 


MIL-C-819, 
MIL-C-1911A. 


MIL-H-3364. 
MIL-H-11377 (QMC). 
MIL-H-11023 (QMC). 


MIL-C-808. 


| MIL-B-10929 (QMC). 


ZZ-B-551A 


| ZZ- B-556A. 


"| JAN 


| MIL-I-1986. 


MIL-—O-836. 
MIL-S-10962 (QMC). 
MIL-S-11078 (QMC). 


| MIL-B-829A (type I). 


MIL-B-10721 (QMC). 
MIL-B-10721 (QMC). 
JAN-S-647. 

THe 4 (type IV). 
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ad hoc subcommittees or working groups, as required, to develop recommendations 
in specialized fields. 

d. The Chairman shall refer any conflicts which cannot be resolved promptly 
by the Committee, to the Vice Chairman for Supply Management for appropriate 
action. 

e. The Committee normally shall meet once a week and when warranted at 
more frequent intervals at the call of the Chairman. 

f. Liaison officers and Committee staff shall be designated by the Chairman of 
the Munitions Board. 

g. Each military departmeot will certify in its letter a senate. members that 
the appointees have security clearance for TOP SECRET information. 


Rosert D. Lovert, 
Secretary of Defense. 





Exursit 11—-B 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE DEPARTMENT COUNSELOR, 
Washington, June 24, 1952. 
Hon, Hersert C. BONNER, 
Chairman, Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Bonner: In accordance with the conversation between Mr. Ernest 
Sargeant of my office and Mr. Herbert Small of your staff, I am enclosing here- 
with a schedule which shows the Marine Corps items of clothing, textiles, and 
footwear that are made in accordance with the same specification as Army items. 
I understand that this material completes all of the information requested by your 
committee during Mr. Alexander’s appearance before your committee earlier 
this year. If I may be of any further assistance in connection with this matter, 
please do not hesitate to call upon me. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. SHACKELFORD, 
Department Counselor. 


List of Marine Corps items made in accordance with the same specifications as Army 








items 
Item Specification 
PERSONAL EQUIPACE 
Towel, turkish, bleached, large.._...._.....--.-.- one Seah ias _| DDE-T-551B. 
Belt, pistol, web, M-1912 or M-1936____...._........-..----- piieeanw a | MIL-B-1107A. 
Bindings, ski, cross-country_..........__-... hs Jets wales +: ee MIL-B-1434. 
Carrier, intrenching_- ROTATOR E Ls Ce See --| MIL-C-1520. 
Cover, canteen, dismounted, - 1910_. PUA Ree ee Fe 
Pouch, first-aid packet, M- iia TSR EE | MIL-P-11482 (QMC). 
Strap, ‘quick-release, pac Siaced.. Silas bibabense eee «edhe ehcamaiili iat a ki | MIL-S-10055 (QMC). 
Thong, emergency - - - ; edie She bisieeap leah awica cas aaa eae JAN-T-1003A. 
HANDWEAR 
Ginwen; menbbatits, anette. 6. 5k. | MIL-~G-1057A. 
Gowen, Darbed-wWite...... ons. oo coos sswieain's ens nun edbeudecho5cke | Oe 


CLOTHING 


JAN-A-54A. 
MIL-B-811. 
MIL-D-3014B. 


Apron, bakers’, butchers’, and cooks’___.....__.....--..-----.---.--- 
Belt, web, trousers, w/o buckle.__._____- vids Chasse dad clpcabethgdiemath initial is 
Drawers, cotton, white___.___- a ; 
Drawers, winter, M-1950_............_--- bisa cSdabidaskeekicouee aetceets MIL-D-10212B (type I. 
Jacket, shell, field, M-1951_.-._....___- MIL-J-11448 (QMC). 
Liner, jacket, field, M-1951__________- F PARAS Se ae | MIL-L-11449 (QMC). 


Liner, trousers, arctic, M-1951- - ._- ..--| MIL-L-11787 (QMC). 
Liner, trousers, field, M-1951._. 

Scarf, wool, green _-._...__-__-. 
Parka, field, seers, M-1950_- 


MIL-L-11788 ee 
_.| MIL-M-2063A 
| MIL-P-10809- 
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List of Marine Corps items made in accordance with the same specifications as Army 

















items—Continued 
Item Specification 
CLOTHING 
Parka, Liner, SN Ene ELE, NAPS eae TCS Or MIL-P-11012 (QMC). 
pC ETE LE RT ee ENT. MIL-P-11013 (QMC), 
Socks, wool, ” eushion-sole, PIPES Go dn dln ndiesckndsowexassseddion JAN A. 
8 ea Tdi os sal indchd dm sic IMAI MIL-S-10926 (QMC). 
Trousers, field, overwhite, M-1950. .................--..-.-..--..---- - A. 
‘Trousers, I alo n neni dpntiinwsspannnawmaiaiiiaien MIL-—T-11786 (QMC). 
shell, field, 'M-1951 ET Ie TE BREA ¢ Ss ES MIL-T-2060A. 
Underanat, eottem, white. ....................-....... ES JAN-U-797. 
pS EE ee es Sr rs MIL-U-10211B (QMC) (type I) 
WOMEN’S CLOTHING 
I ah euactuaakbnodincctccanuvccssdedisounendl MIL-D-3018, 
Jacket, I i Sia tal dn 6 ini os napncsteenameamiiiiaali tien L-J-2065, 
Liner, ‘jacket, REE ASAD SS MIL-L-1944. 
Stockings, cotton, SR SF TR Es aR TRE TT IL-S-3023 
pte ny nylon, FETE TEE aCe See eT DO a Ee MIL-S-841 
NE ee aan can MIL-T-1876. 
ET ae, WOU BI orn coccocnsstceuwwancgsscunsnbensoces MIL -T-1872. 
HANDWEAR 
RE Ee ee ee | MIL-G-835. 
Glove shells, leather, a nn cnboumnsabepediliad MIL-G-822A. 
Gloves, leather, Ne od iLL a sn ln ecimniaemaleunedbelgngameieieiant MIL-G-2366A. 
Nes ewmeneccnceeccctdagsesuctaa | MIL-M-834A. 
III, CREO, 0 oo oe ode cnn dsccnccncccecccssswouseseee MIL-M-2418A. 
Mitten, ‘inserts, trigger-finger, a A SER ee 7. 0¢ MIL-M-809. 
Mitten shells, trigger- EOE oduaeaal MIL-M-S8I10A. 
WOMEN’S HANDWEAR | 
CISC, SEE, DEO OI 6 sini conse cide wccccn ce cncssesoncns MIL-G-1007A. 
6 ES A SE EE ERS MIL-C-819. 
Se, ok nin eodcauipiecnnatuaennehaadonne MIL-C-1911A. 
HEADWEAR 
Helmet, fiber, cloth-covered..............-.-----.-- Re EDR ASS WE oe MIL-H-3364. 
Hood, jacket, "field, M-1951........ ie leh SES IGE, PILE LGN | MIL-H-11377 (QMC). 
ood; parka, AS alee eagrenennepienanaee MIL-H-11023 (QMC). 
Cap, cocks’, Dalbers’,, Mess WOME... ..... 10. occ cc wcncconescenasse< MIL-C-S08. 
FOOTWEAR | 
eas cia Bh Si i is Bo hin hss Saks ec Sctindtionc dbctesds MIL-B-10929 (QMC). 
I oe tintisd enwcnnnasbtech oxndesihaksbetedanene | ZZ-B-551A. 
I CD oo nila in ainnmeoenan ys paopennmnnpaivadaiignbeind | ZZ- B-556A. 
Insoles, ARE oO i ae SS FE SE MIL-I-1986. 
Arctics, rubber, shore, N-2, 5 NS CN TA Teak ESET ae EN Spee MIL-O-836. 
ae nh ena boiesenen MIL-S-10962 (QMC). 
Shoes, oxford, EN ed eh cide et dilantin ileeed tte ng itiet adewatinindl | MIL-S-11078 (QMC). 
PERSONAL EQUIPAGE 
i CE I ho din camectosiqnsnngerancnennnatancen MIL-B-829A (type I). 
Bag, sleeping, Oia iE seen TEL silt A Aa Bl dk aE IS | MIL-B-10721 (QMC). 
Bag, sleeping, gm "wl | SERA Ta DERE Ge Pel ae bre es 10721 (QMC). 
Te, CI, WN I is iniircbucdndepdvelidabsoncnbbucdibeddnel JAN-S-647. 
Blanket, wool, green, us SMG. a a ea ee a MIL-B-844 (type IV). 
Case, water repellent, bag, sleeping, M-1945..................--.---.- JAN-C-707. 
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Exurnir 11—C 


THe SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, June 25, 1952. 
Hon. Hersert C. Bonner, 
Chairman, Inter-Governmental Relations Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 
ouse of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Bonner: In your letter of June 4, 1952, you requested information 
concerning the status of an improved organization and procedures for the procure- 
ment of clothing, textiles, and footwear. I am attaching a copy of the Depart- 
ment of Defense directive issued on June 18, 1952, establishing the Armed Serv- 
ices Textile and Apparel Procurement Agency. 

The purpose of the Agency is to achieve the optimum effectiveness and economy 
in all aspects of the procurement of clothing, footwear, textiles and related items 
for the armed services. 

The functions of the Agency include responsibility for the operational phases of 
procurement planning; purchasing; contract administration, including arrange- 
ments for follow-up and expediting, arrangement for inspection, arrangement for 
transportation; development of joint military. or Federal specifications when 
possible; and initiation and promotion of the maximum degree of standardization. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wituiam C. Foster, 
Deputy Secretary of Defense. 


18 JunE 1952 
NuMBER 5154.4 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVE 


Subject: Armed Services Textile and Apparel Procurement Agency. 
Enclosures: 
(1) Charter of the Armed Services Textile and Apparel Procurement Agency. 
(2) Schedule of Actions Required for Activation of the Armed Services 
Textile and Apparel Procurement Agency. 


I. PURPOSE 


This directive establishes the Armed Services Textile and Apparel Procure- 
ment Ageney and approves the attached Charter setting forth the details con- 
cerning its organization and responsibilities, and the schedule of actions required 
for its activation. 

II. IMPLEMENTATION 


The Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force are requested to take all 
action necessary to implement this directive, including the attached charter and 
schedule of actions. Upon appointment of the members of the Directorate, the 
Secretaries of the respective departments shall vest the Armed Services Textile 
and Apparel Procurement Agency with appropriate delegations of authority to 
enable the Agency to operate as a procuring activity. 

WituraM C. Foster, 
Acting Secretary of Defense. 


CHARTER OF THE ARMED SERVICES TEXTILE AND APPAREL PROCUREMENT AGENCY 


I. AUTHORITY AND PURPOSE 


Pursuant to the authority vested in the Secretary of Defense, the Secretaries of 
the three military departments and the Chairman of the Munitions Board by the 
National Security Act of 1947, as amended; by the Armed Services Procurement 
Act of 1947, as amended, and regulations issued pursuant thereto; and in accord- 
ance with the Munitions Board action of 8 May 1952, there is hereby established 
an Armed Services Textile and Apparel Procurement Agency (hereinafter cailed 
the “Agency”’) within the Department of Defense. The Agency shall be a joint 
agency of the three military departments subject to the policy direction and con- 
trol of the Munitions Board and under the management control of the Department 
of the Army. The purpose of the Agency shall be to achieve the optimum 
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effectiveness and economy in all aspects of the procurement of clothing, footwear, 
textiles and related items for the Armed Services. 


Il. ORGANIZATION 


The Ageucy shall consist of a Directorate headed by a Chairman, and an Agency 
Staff headed by a Chief. 

A. The Directorate will consist of the Quartermaster General of the Army; 
the Chief, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts of the Navy; the Commanding Gen- 
eral, Air Matériel Command, of the Air Force; and the Quartermaster General of 
the Marine Corps; or their respectively designated representatives, who shall be 
delegated full authority to act for their principals. 

The Chairman of the Directorate shall be the member of the Directorate selected 
by the Directorate. The chairmanship shall rotate annually. 

B. The Chief of the Agency Staff and the Deputy Chief of the Agency Staff shall 
be selected by the Directorate on a rotating basis, and the normal terms of office 
should be not less than two years. The Agency Staff will serve under the direction 
and control of the Chief of the Agency Staff. Military spaces will be filled on an 
equitable basis by personnel of the three departments, including the Marine 
Corps. 

Ill, FUNCTIONS 


Under policies established by the Munitions Board, the Agency shall procure 
textile fabrics, apparel (including footwear and uniforms), textile household goods, 
and textile personal and organization equipment (hereinafter referred to as cloth- 
ing, footwear, textiles, and related items) for the military services, as assigned by 
the Munitions Board. The functions of the Agency will include responsibility 
for the operational phases of procurement planning (phasing the submission of 
requirements, consolidating requirements, analyzing the market, and determining 
patterns for the phased placement of orders in such @ manner as to assure meeting 
the needs of the services at the lowest possible price to the Government, and at the 
same time avoiding unnecessary peaks and valleys of production and hence undue 
harmful impact upon industry); purchasing; contract administration, including 
arrangements for follow-up and expediting, arrangement for inspection, arrange- 
ment for transportation; development of joint military or federal specifications 
when possible; and initiation and promotion of the maximum degree of 
standardization. 

IV. RESPONSIBILITIES 
A. Directorate 

The responsibilities of the Directorate are: 

1. To exercise general supervision over the activities of the Agency. 

2. To recommend to the Secretary of the Army, as management agent, the 
numbers of military and civilian personnel necessary to carry out the func- 
tions and responsibilities of the Agency. 

3. To furnish the most qualified military and civilian staff to perform the 
specific tasks assigned to the Agency. 

4. To make available to the Agency part-time services of such depart- 
mental personnel as well as facilities as are required to accomplish the mission 
of the Agency. (This, in addition to responsibility in par 3 above.) 

5. To secure active cooperation of departmental supply personnel in 
developing properly scheduled requirements and procurement. 

6. To secure interdepartmental coordination to solve supply, funding, 
production and procurement problems, including relative priority of de- 
liveries for items in short supply. 

7. To review and approve joint procedures developed by the Agency staff- 
for the procurement of clothing, footwear, textiles, and related items, con- 
sistent with and supplementary to the Armed Services Procurement Regula- 
tion. 

8. To achieve the most effective procurement of clothing, footwear and 
textiles by promoting studies and the development of improved departmental 
procedures related to the functions and responsibilities of the Agency. 

9. To prepare, for the Munitions Board, information regarding the develop- 
ment of current and mobilization programs for procurement. 

10. To arrange for the transfer to other services of stocks excess to the 
needs of one service, rather than to institute new procurements. 

11. To arrange for the decentralization of the Agency’s procurement 
operations where increased effectiveness will result. 
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12. Within the policies of the Munitions Board, to formulate industrial 
mobilization plans for the procurement of textile and clothing items. 

13. To perform such other duties as are required by the Chairman of the 
Munitions Board and the Departmental Secretaries as they exercise their 
respective statutory and delegated functions. 


B. Chief of the Agency Staff 
The responsibilities of the Chief of the Agency Staff are: 

1. To develop and place into effect procurement procedures approved by 
the Directorate and related joint directives by prescribing for the Agency 
(and for any field installations thereof) detailed procurement operating 
instructions. 

2. To develop a phased purchasing ipo for clothing, footwear, textiles, 
and related items in consonance with requirements schedules furnished by 
the Directorate. 

3. To purchase, on a fully coordinated basis, clothing, footwear, textiles, 
and related items for the Department of Defense, including purchases for 
other agencies or programs which are or may be assigned to the Department 
of Defense for procurement. 

4. To provide (in addition to phased procurements) for coordination of 
the emergency needs for clothing, footwear, textiles, and related items of the 
requiring activities to insure the most expeditious and economical fulfillment 
of such requirements. 

5. To provide for the administration of all contracts placed by the Agency, 
utilizing where feasible, the facilities available in the departments. 

‘ 6. To secure coordination of inspection of ali items purchased by the 
gency. 

7. Within established traffic management policies of the DOD, and 
through a central traffic liaison office consisting of representatives of the 
military services, to arrange for coordinated and economical delivery of all 
textile and clothing items purchased by the Agency from point of manu- 
facture to the first destination in the supply system of a military service. 

8. Within the over-all policy administration of the Munitions Board 
Standards and Cataloging Agencies, to coordinate the operational aspects 
of the Department of Defense matériel standards and cataloging programs, 
utilizing technical liaison groups consisting of departmental representatives 
in the standardization .and specifications, packing and packaging, ana 
cataloging programs; to advise the military services as to the procurement 
implications of such programs; to furnish the Munitions Board Standards 
and Cataloging Agencies with information necessary to achieve the objectives 
——e standardization and cataloging programs; and to secure effective joint 
action. 

9. To act as the ASPPO in the Munitions Board Production Allocation 
Program and perform all functions thereunder for the items under the 
procurement cognizance of the Agency. 

10. To develop with the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Comptroller, 
appropriate funding arrangements for expediting procurement. 

11. To arrange for the expeditious payment of vouchers. 

12. To implement Department of Defense policies and programs concern- 
ing the issuance of certificates of necessity, defense order priorities and allo- 
cation ratings, financing, furnishing of government property and other 
measures necessary for the orderly procurement of textile and clothing items. 

13. To arrange for participation by small business in the procurement 
program. 

14. To prepare progress reports as required. 

15. To perform such other duties as are required by the Directorate. 


C. Deputy Chief of the Agency Staff 


Serves as the principal assistant to the Chief of the Agency Staff and in the 
absence of the Chief, performs the duties and exercises the powers of the Chief. 


D. Agency Staff 

The Agency Staff shall serve under the direction and control of the Chief of the 
Agency Staff and shall perform the necessary duties and operations to carry out 
the Agency’s functions. 
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Vv. ADMINISTRATION 


a. The terms “management control”’ and ‘‘management agent,’’ as used in this 
directive, are synonymous and are defined to include responsibility for the determi- 
nation and provision of adequate administrative support, including budgeting, 
funding, fiseal control, manpower contro] and utilization, personnel administra- 
tion, space, facilities, supplies, other administrative services, and mobilization 
planning relating thereto. The Secretary of the Army, as management agent, 
may redelegate his authorities in connection with these responsibilities within the 
command structure of the Army. 

b. All procurement by the Agency shall be effected in conformity with the 
Armed Services Procurement Regulation. The Agency is a joint agency of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force for the procurement of clothing, footwear, textiles, 
and related items. For the purposes of the Regulation and procedures developed 
thereunder, the Agency shall be considered a procuring activity of the Department 
of the Army. 

c. The Secretary of the Army may obtain concurrences, when he deems it 
necessary or appropriate, from the Secretaries of the other departments on those 
eactions requiring secretarial approval. 

d. The Chief of the Agency Staff, under the supervision of the Directorate, shall 
be responsible for the Agency’s internal administration, including the preparation 
of its budget, staff, space and internal facility requirements. He shall] also super- 
vise personnel, records, and facilities for matters delegated to his cognizance by 
the Directorate and this charter. 

e. The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) shall arrange with the 
three military departments for the financing of the Agency. 

f. The Chief of the Agency Staff shall sign and execute for and in the name of 
the Agency, correspondence, reports, decisions, contracts, orders, and al] other 
necessary papers and shall conduct the business of the Agency as “‘head of a pro- 
curing activity” as referred to in ASPR 1--201.4, and shall be responsible for such 
other duties as may be assigned to the Agency. The authority of the Chief may 
be delegated to other personnel of the Agency, as appropriate. 

g. The Directorate shall be responsible for interservice planning and coordina- 
tion of effort in the field of procurement of clothing, footwear, textiles, and related 
items. 

h. The Chairman of the Directorate shall sign correspondence, decisions, and 
orders in the name of the Directorate. 

i. Decisions of the Chairman of the Directorate made with respect to the 
functions assigned to the Agency will be final, unless appealed through the respec- 
tive command channels of the departments for resolution by the Munitions Board. 


ScHEDULE OF ACTIONS FOR ACTIVATION OF THE ARMED SERVICES TEXTILE AND 
APPAREL PROCUREMENT AGENCY 


The Department assigned management control, assisted by the other depart- 
ments, will be responsible for securing adherence to the following timetable, and 
will submit implementing documents to the Munitions Board for approval. 


Action Date 
1. Appointment of Directorate and Chairman__--_--_-- 1 July 1952 
2. Presentation of plan for organization, staffing, space, internal 1 Aug. 1952 
facility requirements, and funding for procurement. 
3. Development of interim procedures for the operation of the 1 Sept. 1952 
Agency. 
4. Activation of Agency 1 Oct. 1952 
5. Development of joint procedures for the operation of the 2 Feb. 1953 
Agency. 
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Exnaisir 11—D 
Marcu 10, 1952. 
Hon. Rorert A. Lovert, 
The Secretary of Defense, 
Department of Defense, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: Recently our subcommittee of the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments has been holding hearings on the 
work of the Armed Services Procurement Regulation Conference. The subcom- 
mittee last week heard testimony of the members of this Conference and plans to 
hear from Mr. Small, Chairman of the Munitions Board, tomorrow, March 11. 

It is our understanding that Mr. Small appealed to you sometime ago in regard 
to representation on the ASPR Conference. It is the feeling of the membership 
of the subcommittee that the issue which is presented in this appeal is of a basic 
nature and goes to the essentiality of the Munitions Board mission. 

We plan on asking you to testify in the near future on this and other matters 
and we would appreciate vour withholding final determination on the ASPR 
matter until we have had the opportunity for discussion with you in committee, 

With kindest personal regards, 

Sincerely, 
Hersert C. Bonner, Chairman. 


Exuisir 11-E 
Marcu 19, 1952. 
Hon. Rorert A. Lovert, 
The Secretary of Defense, 
Department of Defense, Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: On March 11, 1952, the Chairman of the Munitions 
Board, Mr. John D. Small, indicated to the Subcommittee on Inter-Governmental 
Relations of the House Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 
that you had favorably considered his appeal with respect to Munitions Board 
representation on the ASPR Conference. Mr. Small further indicated that since 
my letter of March 10, 1952, requested you not to make a final determination on 
the ASPR matter until the subcommittee had an opportunity to discuss it with 
you, that you were deferring action until you receive some word from the sub- 
committee. 

The members of the subcommittee were strongly of the belief that the Munitions 
Board should be represented on the ASPR Conference, and that representative 
should be the permanent chairman charged with preparation and control of the 
agenda if the Munitions Board responsibilities for procurement policy under the 
National Security Act were to be successfully conducted. It should be very 
clear, however, that this subcommittee has legislative and investigative but not 
executive authority, and suggests that you move on Mr. Small’s appeal in your 
discretion. The subcommittee merely wanted to discuss the subject with you 
prior to any negative action being taken on the appeal. 

Sincerely, 


Hersert C. Bonner, Chairman. 
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Mr. John D. Small, Chairman 
Munitions Board 

Department of Defense 
Pentagon Building 
Washington 25, D. C. 








Dear Mr. Small: 












I transmit herewith the report of the Mobilization Analysis 
Center on the Single Department Procurement of paint. This report 
is a pilot study of coordinated military procurement. As a pilot 
study, its purpose was twofold: first, to appraise the concept of 
Single Department Procurement as applied to paint; and second, to 
explore the research methods which might be used in analyzing the 
effectiveness of coordinated military procurement. 










This report was prepared by a research group under the 
direction of Professor J. Sterling Livingston. The members of the 
research group included Professors C. M. Williams, T. R. Navin, 
Powell Niland, and Mr. Stanley S. Miller. In conducting the study, 
the group was assisted by Dr. Robert A. Brooks. 









The report includes an analysis of the objectives and accom- 
plishments of Single Department Procurement of paint, and an ap- 
praisal of the purchasing methods used by the Department of the Navy 
in purchasing paint for the armed services. It also presents an 
analysis of the potential economies which might be achieved by com- 
bining military requirements for paint as well as the potential benefits 
of more orderly procurement of paint. 















In undertaking this project, we did not intend to appraise 
the broad concept of coordinated military procurement on the basis of 
one commodity alone. Rather, it was understood that the conclusions 
reached in this pilot study would be considered as hypotheses to be 
tested by an examination of the procurement of eight or ten other se- 
lected commodities on which Single Department Procurement assign- 
ments have been made. We believe it is essential to emphasize, 
therefore, that the conclusions reached as a result of our examination 
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of paint procurement do not necessarily apply either to other commodi- 
ties assigned under Single Department Procurement responsibility or 
to commodities assigned under other methods of coordinated military 
procurement. On the other hand, we believe that the research methods 
utilized in this study may be applicable to an investigation of other 
commodities under coordinated military procurement. 


In conducting this study, our research group received the 
wholehearted cooperation of those individuals in the Munitions Board 
who are responsible for coordinated military procurement as well as 
those individuals within the Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force who are responsible for the procurement of paint. May I state 
how much we appreciate this cooperation. 


Sincerely yours, 


oo Se al 
George P. Baker 


Co-director 
Mobilization Analysis Center 
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PART I 
INTRODUCTION 


This report presents the results of a pilot study of coordinated 
ilitary procurement, undertaken at the request of the Munitions Board 
y the Mobilization Analysis Center of the Harvard Graduate School of 


Business Administration. This pilot study is based entirely on an in- 
estigation of the purchase of paint, a commodity assigned by the Muni- 


ons Board to the Department of the Navy under Single Department Pro- 


urement responsibility. The purpose of the study is twofold: first, to 
ppraise the concept of Single Department Procurement as it is applied 
paint, and, second, to explore the research methods which might be 


sed in analyzing the effectiveness of coordinated military procurement. 


Single Department Procurement is one of three methods by which 
ilitary purchases are coordinated under the Armed Services Procure- 


ment Regulation. These methods are as follows: 


1. "Single Department Procurement," whereby one Department 
purchases certain supplies or services for another Department. 


2. "Joint Procurement," whereby a jointly staffed and financed 
rocuring activity purchases certain supplies or services for the three 


Departments, and 
3. "Collaborative Procurement," whereby procuring activities of 


more than one Department occupy offices in the same area but make 
eparate contracts, the objective being to center in one place geographi- 
ally all procurement of similar supplies or services. 1 


} 
- 
ae 
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Scope and Limitations of the Report 





In studying the Single Department Procurement of paint, we did 
not intend to appraise the broad concept of coordinated military procure- 
ment on the basis of this one commodity alone. Rather, it was understood 
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that the conclusions reached in this pilot study would be considered as 
hypotheses to be tested by an examination of the procurement of eight 
or ten other selected commodities on which Single Department Procure- 
ment assignments had been made. By making a pilot study of paint 
procurement before investigating other commodities, we thought that 
the personnel studying those commodities would be able to avoid unpro- 
ductive avenues of research and make more effective use of their time. 


It now appears that because of difficulties involved in making 
available an adequate and qualified research staff, we shall not conduct 
an investigation of the procurement of other commodities for which 
assignments have been made under coordinated military procurement. 
We believe it is essential to emphasize, therefore, that the conclusions 
reached as a result of our examination of paint procurement do not 
necessarily apply either to other commodities assigned under Single 
Department Procurement responsibility or to commodities assigned 
under other methods of coordinated military procurement. 


We selected paint as the subject of our pilot study for two reasons, 
We thought paint was a fairly simple and definable commodity. In addition, 
paint is purchased for the armed services by the Navy. The members 
of our research group had more familiarity with the Navy's supply sys- 
tem than with the systems of other services. We believed, therefore, 
that we were better qualified to deal with a commodity such as paint 
that was being purchased by the Navy than with a more complicated com- 
modity purchased by the Army or Air Force. 


Pursuant to assignment by the Munitions Board, dated October 28, 
1948, and effective January 1, 1950, paint is purchased for the armed 
services by the Department of the Navy. The Navy has delegated the 
purchase responsibility to its Aviation Supply Office (ASO) in Philadelphia. 
Navy requirements for paint for normal use are determined and requisi- 
tioned by the General Stores Supply Office (GSSO) in Philadelphia and at 
the Aviation Supply Office itself, which handles aircraft paints and re- 
lated products. Marine Corps requirements originate at Headquarters, 
United States Marine Corps in Washington. Within the Department of the 
Army, the Corps of Engineers, through its Headquarters in Washington 
and its Engineers Supply Control Office (ESCO) in St. Louis, consolidates 
paint requirements and transmits procurement requests for them to ASO. 
Some of the technical services of the Army, such as the Chemical Corps 
and the Transportation Corps, send their orders directly to ASO. Requisi- 
tions for paint by the Department of the Air Force are originated by 
Headquarters, Air Materiel Command, in Dayton, Ohio. Sgme of these 
are transmitted to ASO directly and some through ESCO in St. Louis. On 
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receipt of these procurement requests, ASO places contracts for delivery 
to Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps warehouses, where paint 
is stored until drawn upon by using activities. 


We have confined our investigation to the functioning of this sys- 
tem of paint procurement and supply. There are, generally speaking, 
three other ways in which paint is purchased for use by the armed ser- 
vices. These methods of purchase fall outside Single Department Procure- 
ment and so are not dealt with, except indirectly, in the body of this report. 


1. Using activities may purchase paint directly either (a) in 
amounts of less than $1,000 or (b) in case of emergency. Although we 
have made no detailed study of these purchases, we estimate that they 
account for less than 5% of total paint purchases by the armed services. 


2. Certain activities may request and receive special permission 
to obtain paint directly from manufacturers. Research and Development 
activities typically have this privilege. We have not compiled figures on 
this method of paint procurement, but we do not believe that the quantities 
are significantly large. 


3. Paint applied by contractors to military equipment and facilities 
is purchased directly by these contractors and not by the armed services. 
It is in this area of indirect purchase that the demand for paint by the 
armed services increases importantly during wartime. Of the total 
national output of paint we estimate that the armed services during peace- 
time (1946-1950) buy approximately 3 percent directly and a like amount 
indirectly. In wartime (1941-1945) they may buy as much as 15 percent 
of the national output directly and 60 percent indirectly. 


B. Data on Which Report is Based 





The assignment of paint to the Navy's Aviation Supply Office for 
Single Department Procurement became effective January 1, 1950. How- 
ever, most services on that date were well supplied with paint and did not 
begin to send requisitions to Philadelphia in large numbers until after 
July of that year. By the latter date the Korean war had begun. Soon ASO 
was receiving requisitions for paint much more rapidly than it processed 
them. Our study consequently covers two quite dissimilar periods, a 
period of little activity in the central procurement of paint for the military, 
followed by a period of intense activity. 


Our study covers the fifteen-month period from January 1, 1950, 
to March 31, 1951. Most requisitions or procurement requests dated 








! 
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later than March 31, 1951, were still being processed at the Aviation 
Supply Office during the period of our research and could not be used 

in our investigation without placing a serious burden on an already 
over~-burdened staff. The bulk of our data, therefore, comes from 

the nine-month period between July 1, 1950, and March 31, 1951, since 
so little central procurement of paint was initiated before the earlier 
date. A very large purchase of paint by the Army, totaling approxi- 
mately 8 million gallons, accounted for more than one-third of all paint 
purchases during fiscal 1951. This purchase significantly influences 
our data. 


In our study of paint procurement at ASO, we concentrated our 
efforts on an examination of four representative and widely used pro- 
tective coatings. We chose one paint and two enamels used by all the 
services. We also chose an enamel that was used in large quantities 
by one department only, the Army. The first three specifications are 
used not only by all the armed services but by other agencies of the 
Federal Government as well. 


1. Specification TT-P-40, an outside, oil base paint equivalent 
to what is commonly known as house paint. 


2. Specification TT-E-485b, a metal synthetic resin base 
enamel with rust-inhibiting characteristics. This enamel is used 
either as a primer or a finish in painting automotive, rail, and marine 


equipment. 


3. Specification TT-E-489, a high gloss synthetic resin base 
used on both wood and metal surfaces. 


4. Army Specification 3-173, a lusterless synthetic resin base 
enamel, usually olive drab in color, employed principally to camouflage 
vehicles. 


Our study of these four specifications covered items that resulted 
in purchases amounting to $16, 715,664.73. These purchases, most of 
which occurred during fiscal year 1951, account for about 40% of the 
$43,000,000 dollar purchases of paint made by ASO during that year. 

In terms of number of transactions, we estimate that our study covers 
about a quarter of the total for the year. A detailed description of the 
transactions covered in our statistical sample is contained in Appendix I. 
Items different from those comprising the foregoing sample made up part 
of the large Army requisition referred to, and such additional items 
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accounted for further sums beyond the $16, 700, 000 quoted above. 


Our four specifications gave us a better sample of purchases 
made for the Army than for the Navy and Air Force (our statistics 
cover 88% of the dollar volume of paint purchases for the Army during 
fiscal year 1951). We, therefore, made separate studies of purchases 
made for the Navy and the Air Force. To obtain an adequate picture of 
paint procurement for the Navy we obtained from the General Stores 
Supply Office supplementary data on approximately 83 percent of the 
Navy's paint purchases during 1951, irrespective of specification. We 
obtained additional data on paint purchases for the Air Force by studying 
all purchases of clear aircraft dope (MIL-D-5553) and acetone (FED-O-A- 
51) for the period January 1950 to March 1951. This part of our study 
was conducted at Headquarters, Air Materiel Command, Dayton, Ohio, 
and at the Air Force's Specialized Depots in Memphis, Tennessee, and 
Topeka, Kansas. 


C. Procedure Followed In Collecting Data 





To make our study as factual and as little influenced by opinion 
as possible, we devoted special effort to an examination of documents. 
Wherever feasible we tried to substantiate what we were told in inter- 
views by searching out corroborating statistical evidence. This method 
of procedure led us to spend considerable time at ASO in Philadelphia 
and to return twice to that office to verify our findings. 


In addition to our statistical work we endeavored to interview re- 
presentatives of every phase of Single Department Procurement of paint. 
We began by talking with those in Washington who are responsible for 
standardizing the use of paint among the armed services. We also talked 
with those groups in each of the armed services who are responsible for 
determining how much paint their service orders - the Army's Engineers 
| Supply Control Office (ESCO) in St. Louis, the Navy's General Stores 

Supply Office (GSSO) in Philadelphia, the Air Forces' Air Materiel Com- 
mand (AMC) in Dayton, and the Marine Corps' Office of the Quartermaster 
General in Washington. 


For purposes of comparison we talked with several paint-buying 
agencies within the Federal Government. We talked with the paint-buying 
sections of the Washington and Boston regional offices of the General 
Services Administration, the agency which buys paint for the use of civilian 
departments in the Federal Government, and with the buying and inspecting 
divisions of the Maritime Commission. We also talked with two organiza- 
tions which had bought paint for the Army before the assignment of paint 
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purchasing to the Navy - the Chicago Procurement Office of the Corps of 
Engineers and the "'K"' Products Center of the Ordnance Corps at Raritan 
Arsenal, New Jersey. 


We supplemented our inquiry into the purchase of paint by visiting 
the plants of nine of the thirty largest suppliers of paint to the armed 
services. The manufacturers visited were Standard Varnish Works, 
Port Richmond, New York; Sears, Roebuck & Company, Benjamin 
Franklin plant, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Rinshed-Mason Company, 
Detroit, Michigan; Benjamin Moore & Company, Newark plant, Newark, 
New Jersey; The Glidden Company, Cleveland, Ohio; Sherwin-Williams 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio; Central Paint & Varnish Works, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Hoboken White Lead & Color Works, Hoboken, N. J.; and Car- 
penter Morton Company, Everett, Mass. In addition we talked with 
representatives of the National Paint, Varnish & Lacquer Association in 
Washington and New York. 


Finally we followed paint through the inspection services at 
Brooklyn, Newark, and Philadelphia, through the laboratories at Brooklyn 
and Philadelphia, into the Army warehouses at Belle Mead, New Jersey 
and Granite City, Illinois, and into the Air Force depots at Memphis, 
and Topeka. 


D. Industrial Advisory Committee 





In order to obtain advice from purchasing agents experienced in 
buying paint, we asked six leading industrial purchasing agents and the 
purchasing agent of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts to act as an In- 
dustrial Advisory Committee and to review our evidence and conclusions. 
The members of that Committee were: 


George J. Cronin, Purchasing Agent, Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts 


Bruce D. Henderson, Assistant Purchasing Agent, Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation 


Leigh Jackson, Assistant Purchasing Agent, Lincoln-Mercury 
Division, Ford Motor Company 


Cedric W. Lutz, Director of Purchases, Gulf Oil Corporation 


John H. McKenzie, Assistant General Manager, Purchase De- 
partment, American Can Company 
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H. M. Rainie, Vice President, Purchases and Stores, Boston 
and Maine Railroad 


Charles Sheldon, Director of Purchases, Hood Rubber Company. 


E. Organization of the Report 





The conclusions and recommendations developed from our study 
are summarized in Part II which follows this Introduction. Part II 
presents our analysis of the effectiveness of the Single Department Pro- 
curement of paint to date. In addition to an appraisal of the results of 
the central purchase of paint for all armed services, Part III analyzes 
the operations of the Navy's procurement organization and lists a num- 
ber of specific recommendations for improvement. Inasmuch as many 
of the anticipated benefits of coordinated military procurement have not 
been achieved to date, in Part IV of our report we have appraised the 
potential savings obtainable by combining military purchases of paint. 


In examining our data covering paint purchases during the last 
year, we concluded that substantial savings could be made by more 
orderly procurement. Although these savings are not necessarily de- 
pendent on coordinated military procurement methods, we have presented 
an analysis of the potential benefits of better scheduling of deliveries and 
avoidance of overbuying in Part V of this report. 








PART I 
SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
1. We have concluded, as a result of our study, that to date Single De- 


partment Procurement has not resulted in significant benefits or econo- 
mies in the purchase of paint for the armed services. (Part lil) 











a. Although Single Department Procurement is generally favored by 
those manufacturers who supply the armed services with most of its paint, 
no appreciable change has been made in the list of successful bidders. 
(Part Ill, B 1.) 


b. The purchase of paint by the Navy for the armed services has 
eliminated the possibility of contracting officers from two or more ser- 
vices competing for available materials and plant capacity. It has not, 
however, eliminated the possibility of preclusive buying by one service 
in order to obtain its requirements before the other services enter the 
market. Moreover, since the Navy's Aviation Supply Office fills the re- 
quirements of each service in the order in which they are received, the 
impact on prices of the competing requirements of the services is sub- 
stantially the same as it would have been if each service had advertised 
its own requirements and placed its own contracts. (Part III, B 2.) 


c. Our survey strongly suggests that no economies have been 
achieved to date by Single Department Procurement of paint, either 
through lower purchase prices or through lower administrative costs. 
Since the paint requirements of the armed services have not been com- 
bined or coordinated in any respect, the prices paid for paint and the 
number of purchase transactions have not been reduced under Single 
Department Procurement. (Part III, B 3.) 


2. Our study has indicated that there are a number of defects in pur- 
chase performance under Single Department Procurement of paint. 
(Part Ill, B 4.) 


a. Although the quality of paint eventually delivered is entirely 
satisfactory, deliveries fail by a wide margin to meet the dates requested 
by the requiring services. Delivery typically is not made until more than 
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100 days after the requested delivery date and, in 25% of the cases, de- 
livery is more than 145 days after the requested delivery date. 


b. The long and unpredictable lead time for paint is a major reason 
for the inability of the requiring services to get deliveries when requested. 
The median procurement lead time is 229 days or over 7 1/2 months, but 
a high percentage of the cases require 9 to 11 months and in some in- 
stances considerably longer. This long and uncertain procurement lead 
time is caused largely by (1) the time required to place contracts, and 
(2) the failure of contractors to meet contract delivery dates or to de- 
liver within a reasonable time thereafter. 


c. The difficulties resulting from the long procurement lead time 
are aggravated by: 


(1) failure to furnish the requiring services with adequate pro- 
curement status information, particularly on contract performance; and 


(2) failure to give special attention to some of the urgent needs 
of the requiring services. Urgent requisitions often do not get special 
handling because of the failure of the buying personnel to understand 
adequately the requirements and inventory control policies of the re- 
quiring services and because there is no standard method within the 
armed services for designating relative urgency on requisitions. 


3. Although Single Department Procurement has not directly added more 
than 5 to 15 days to the time required by the services to obtain paint, it 
has made it difficult for the requiring services either to take effective 
action to reduce the procurement lead time or to expedite deliveries under 


contracts. (Part ill, B 4.) 


4. We believe that, if Single Department Procurement of paint is continued, 
the Department of the Navy and the Munitions Board should take immediate 
action to improve the performance of the purchase function and to reduce 
procurement lead time. (Part III, C.) 


























a. In order to facilitate purchase operations under Single Department 
Procurement, we recommend: 


(1) the development of a standard method of designating relative 
urgency on procurement documents for all armed services; 


(2) the development of procedures to familiarize the purchasing 
personnel with the requirements determination methods, stock control 
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systems, and operating policies of the requiring services; 


(3) the implementation of standardization and simplification of 
military paint specifications and the preparation of adequate descriptions 
and catalogues of paint; and 


(4) the preparation by the Aviation Supply Office of a monthly 
list of current prices on major paint items, together with a forecast of 
short-term price movements, to assist the requiring services in deter- 
mining more accurately the funds which should be authorized on purchase 


requisitions. 


b. In order to eliminate or reduce the time required to place con- 
tracts after the receipt of requisitions, we recommend: 


(1) the use of running (or open-end) contracts to procure the 
major items of paint required by the services; or 


(2) the solicitation of bids and quotations on a "step ladder" 
basis prior to the receipt of requisitions; but 


(3) the use of negotiation only as an emergency method of re- 
ducing the time required to place contracts because, as now practiced, 
it results in substantially higher prices for paint. 


c. In order to reduce the time required by contractors to deliver 
paint and to improve contractor performance, we recommend that: 


(1) better follow-up and expediting action be achieved by increas- 
ing the personnel in the offices of the Inspector of Naval Material, and by 
establishing more systematic and aggressive follow-up procedures; 


(2) better collection and utilization be made of procurement 
status information in order to keep the buying personnel informed of 
contractor performance, so that they will be in a position to withhold 
further awards to contractors who are seriously delinquent or whose 
products fail to meet specifications; and 


(3) more realistic contract delivery dates be used, so that con- 
tract terms can be enforced. 


d. In order to provide the requiring services with adequate procurement 
status information, we recommend that responsibility for furnishing pro- 
curement status information to the requisitioning activities be assigned to 
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the paint purchase unit in the Aviation Supply Office because that unit 
must obtain this information to perform the purchase function effectively. 


e. In order to shorten the time required for quality inspection and 
to reduce rejections from contractors for failure to meet specifications, 
we recommend: 


(1) the use of the "Qualified Products List" procedures for 
paint specifications which have a high quality rejection rate; 


(2) the assistance of manufacturers who have adequate labora- 
tories to have their testing facilities and procedures approved so that 
they can certify the quality of their own paint, subject to periodic govern- 
ment tests; 


(3) investigation of apparent differences in policies of govern- 
ment testing laboratories regarding the acceptable degree of divergence 
which will be permitted from specifications; and 


(4) the development of policies and procedures which will facili- 
tate acceptance of paint at appropriately lower prices when the quality 
does not meet specifications in minor respects and delivery is urgently 
required. 


5. In addition to our conclusion that significant economies have not been 
achieved to date by the Single Department Procurement of paint, we have 
concluded that there are few potential economies obtainable by combining 
the paint purchases of all services. (Part IV) 

















a. Our study of the pattern of purchases by the Aviation Supply Office 
indicates that there is no significant opportunity to obtain lower prices by 
combining the paint purchases of the armed services. (Part IV, A, B, 
and C) 


(1) Most of the economies of volume purchases are achieved 
when a paint order is placed for quantities from 1,000 to 10,000 gallons. 


(2) The individual services are already buying the bulk of their 
paint purchases in quantities exceeding the 1,000 to 10,000 gallon range. 


(3) There is some evidence to indicate that purchases of paint 
which exceed about 50,000 gallons cost the services more per gallon 
rather than less. 


99054 O—52——34 
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(4) High transportation and handling costs usually make it less 
costly to buy paint from manufacturers located near the ultimate desti- 
nation rather than to buy for delivery to a central warehouse for subse- 
quent redistribution. 


(5) High transportation costs and the absence of mass-production 
economies have led to the growth of relatively small plants in the paint 
industry located near the consuming markets. 


b. Our study of the cost of buying paint through the Aviation Supply 
Office indicates that significantly lower administrative costs are not 
likely to occur even if purchase transactions are combined. (Part IV, D) 


(1) The administrative costs of buying paint are relatively small; 
including an allocation for overhead, they amount to only about $155, 000 
per year, or about $.007 per $2.00 galion of paint. 


(2) To reduce the relatively small administrative costs would 
require extensive preliminary steps in standardizing specifications, 
colors and delivery points and might easily be offset by the costs of com- 
bining requirements and trans -shipping paint. 


6. Inasmuch as the expectation of lower administrative costs through com- 

bination of purchase transactions is an important reason for making Single 

Department Procurement assi ents, we believe that the Munitions Board 

should make the een determinations before further purchase assign- 
rt IV, 


ments are made: 




















a. To what degree are items used by two or more services sufficiently 
alike in design, color and other characteristics to permit their manufacture 
in one combined production run and hence their purchase in one combined 
transaction? 


b. Are administrative costs sufficiently large to justify the action 
which must be taken to combine the purchases of all services? Do the 
costs of combining purchases offset the savings obtained? 


c. If purchase responsibility is assigned to one department, will the 
buying personnel in the other departments be eliminated? 


7. Inasmuch as the expectation of lower prices is one of the major reasons 
for making Single Department Procurement assignments, we believe the 
following determinations should be made by the Munitions Board before fur- 
ther purchase assignments are made: (Part IV, E) 
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a. In what quantities will the services be likely to achieve the lowest 
purchase prices? Are there significant economies in large production 
runs and will these economies be passed on to the services in the form of 
lower prices? 


b. Are the individual services buying in economical quantities al- 
ready ? 


c. If the services are not already buying in economical quantities, 
will significant economies result from volume orders by combining 
the purchases of two or more services? 


d. Are transportation costs a major factor in the price of the finished 
product? If so, will combined purchasing result in high transportation 
and handling costs ? 


8. Substantial savings can be achieved, on the grounds of evidence col- 
lected during our study, by better procurement planning, and by avoidance 


of overbuying. (Part V) 
a. Unnecessarily high prices have resulted from large purchases 


which were not planned so as to avoid excessive delivery requirements 
during relatively short periods of time. (Part V, B) 








(1) Evidence collected during our study indicates that the Aviation 
Supply Office may have paid a premium of as much as $758, 000 to fill 
requirements on a requisition for a large quantity of paint for delivery in 
an unnecessarily short period of time. 


(2) The Aviation Supply Office often has resorted to negotiation 
and has paid substantial premiums in order to fill requisitions which did 
not allow adequate time to place contracts by formal advertising. The 
use of negotiation resulted in increased costs of several hundred thousand 
dollars in the purchase transactions we examined. 


(3) Single Department Procurement does not now assure proper 
procurement planning nor does it adequately provide for the review of 
requisitions which require urgent purchase action or short delivery 
schedules that result in the payment of premium prices. 


(a) The personnel at the Aviation Supply Office are not 
sufficiently acquainted with the requirements, stock status, and inven- 
tory policies of the requiring services to determine whether requested 
delivery dates reflect actual needs. Of necessity, therefore, they 
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have tended to accept without question the need for delivery at the time 
specified in requisitions. Changes in delivery dates have been made 
only when they have concluded that the specified dates could not be met. 


(b) Close working relationships have not developed between 
the buying personnel and the personnel in the requiring services because 
(1) they are widely separated geographically and (2) are in different ser- 
vices and lack common direction and supervision. 


(c) The buying personnel in the Navy have considered their 
responsibility to be limited to the execution of contracts to fill require- 
ments specified by the requiring services. 


b. We have found evidence of substantial overbuying under existing 
procurement procedures. (Part V, C) 


(1) Purchases of approximately 5 million gallons of paint for 
the Army early in 1951 amount to about 4 1/2 years' requirements at 
issue rates prevailing since the emergency in Korea. 


(2) Under existing practices, large inventories are permitted 
to accumulate, resulting in high warehousing costs, deterioration, and 
the risk cf surplus and obsolete stocks. 


(a) The long and unreliable procurement lead time results 
in maintenance of large "safety stocks." 


(b) Crude methods are used to determine requirements. 


(c) Reviews of requirements and submission of requisitions 
are too infrequent in some services to permit maximum correction of 
rough estimates in the light of fresh information. 


(d) Since no single operating office now has responsibility 
for all the steps in the procurement of paint, considerable errors can 
be made without detection by successive separate organizations who 
look only to their step in the sequence. 


9. In order to avoid further obsolescence, deterioration, and unnecessary 
warehousing costs, we believe the appropriate personnel in the Corps of 
Engineers and the Ordnance Corps should immediately review require - 
ments with purchase personnel of the Aviation Supply Office and terminate 
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ee for paint which will not be needed within a reason- 
able per of time. 





10. We believe that action should be taken to fix responsibility for over - 
all procurement planning and prevention of overbuying, including responsi- 


bility for the development of close working relationships between require - 
ments, stock control, and purchase personnel. It seems to us that this 
can be done in one of three ways: 

















a. First, continue the present Single Department Procurement and 
take steps to overcome the present division of responsibility and to get 
closer working relationships. We believe that the Munitions Board should 
assign to the purchasing service responsibility for over-all procurement 
planning. This should specifically include responsibility for seeing that 
high cost procurement methods are used only when it is clearly established 
that the urgency of the need requires the additional cost. Effective dis- 
charge of this responsibility will require purchase personnel to develop a 
thorough knowledge of the supply, requirements, and stock control policies 
of the using services; it will also give to the buying service a degree of 
responsibility over these needs not previously held. In developing close 
working relations the buying service will have to overcome the practical 
barriers inherent in physical administration and service separation. We 
believe, however, that it will not be as easy to get fixed responsibility 
and close working relationships under Single Department Procurement, as 
under one of the other alternatives. 


b. Second, make a single assignment not only of purchase but also of 
issue, requirement, and stock control. The Acting Secretary of Defense 
has directed the Munitions Board to conduct a priority study to determine 
whether it is feasible to assign stock control and purchase responsibility 
to a single department. If such single department supply assignments are 
found feasible, such an assignment in the case of paint should make more 
readily obtainable the fixing of responsibility and the development of work- 
ing relationships among those responsible for all aspects of procurement. 


c. Third, turn the assignment back to the individual services, with 
adequate supervision to assure that the proper organizations are in fact 
established by each of the services. 


We believe that if the assignment of responsibility for require- 
ments and stock control, as well as of procurement, to a single depart- 
ment does not prove feasible or desirable as a result of the above mentioned 
studies, that the responsibility for procurement of paint should be returned 


to the individual services because: 
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(1) Our study has indicated that no major benefits or significant 
economies are inherent in Single Department Procurement. 


(2) Under individual service procurement it is easier to fix 
responsibility for effective over-all procurement and to get close work- 
ing relationships between personnel in the successive steps in the pro- 
curement process. Such conditions appear to us to be essential for the 
achievement of the major savings stemming from good procurement 
planning and prevention of overbuying. 


ll. Except for the criteria specifically mentioned earlier (6 and 7), 
our conclusions and recommendations in this report refer only to paint. 











PART III 
THE EFFECTIVENESS OF 


SINGLE DEPARTMENT PROCUREMENT OF PAINT 


A. Objectives of Single Department Procurement 





In appraising the effectiveness of Single Department Procurement 
of paint, we summarized the objectives sought in assigning responsibility 
for military purchases of paint to the Department of the Navy. From our 
examination of Congressional testimony.and reports, and of the policy 
statements of the Munitions Board, we believe that the major objectives 
of coordinated military procurement, and therefore of Single Department 
Procurement of paint, are as follows: 


1. Improved relations with industry; 

2. Elimination of inter-service competition; 

3. Promotion of economy through lower purchase prices and 
lower administrative costs; 

4. Better performance of the purchase function. 


In a broad sense all four objectives are aimed at promoting 
economy in military procurement. Improved industry relationships are 
expected to lead to more effective mobilization of our industrial resources 
and ultimately to lower costs. Elimination of inter-service competition 
for scarce raw materials, plant capacity, and manpower is expected to 
result in better use of materials, less waste, and lower prices. Better 
performance of the purchase function, by avoiding either inadequate or 
surplus stocks and minimizing emergency purchases, is expected to con- 
tribute directly to lower operating costs. 


The potential economy of Single Department Procurement has re- 
sulted in its support by Congress and the public generally as a method of 
insuring the economical operation of the armed forces, both in peace and 
in war. During and following World War II, Congressional Committees 
severely criticized duplication and waste in the operations of the armed 
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services, especially in procurement. : Economy also was one of the 
major objects of Cepsiseration by the Hoover Commission, which com- 
mented as follows: 


"The maintenance of a huge military force and of 
enormous military budgets in peacetime poses a 
severe problem. It introduces a new element into 
our social and political life; this spending, both 
as a drain on the taxpayers and as purchasing 
power, can vitally affect our economy. The de- 
gree of our success in achieving efficiency of 
military operations and planning, economy in 
execution, and proper relationship of this new 
force to our political and economic fabric can 
make the difference between democracy and totali- 
tarianism, both for our Nation, and for the whole 
world." 


The economy of coordinated military procurement, therefore, con- 
stitutes a major criterion in our evaluation of the Single Department 


Procurement of paint. 


B. The Accomplishments of Single Department Procurement 





Inasmuch as the Navy's Aviation Supply Office has been purchas- 
ing paint for the other services for a period of only 18 months, it was to 
be expected that we would encounter defects in the purchasing operations 
which were the result of "growirg pains."" Moreover, the tremendous in- 
crease in procurementactions after Korea placed a serious strain on all 
purchasing operations at the Aviation Supply Office. This strain was re- 
flected in many of the paint transactions we studied. We believe that it is 
a real credit to the personnel both in the paint unit and in the supporting 





Istrauss, Lewis L., and Draper, William H., Jr., Coordination of Pro- 


curement between the War and Navy Departments, (Vol. I, Final and 
Interim Reports), 1945, Exhibit E, "Resume of Congressional Interest 


in Coordination," pp. 51-53. 


2Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment, The National Security Organization, Government Printing Office, 
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purchase sections of the Aviation Supply Office that they were able to 
overcome these difficulties, reduce their contracting backlog to man- 
ageable proportions, and eliminate many of the defects in their opera- 
tions. We believe further that improvements in executing paint pur- 
chases for the other services can be expected. 


Our criteria in evaluating the operations we studied were the 
four listed above: (1) improved relations with industry, (2) elimination 
of inter-service competition, (3) promotion of economy through lower 
prices and lower administrative costs, and (4) better performance of 
the purchase function. 


In this section of the report we shall present our analysis of 
what has been accomplished to date; the potentialities of coordinated 
procurement of paint will be analyzed in the following parts of this 
report. 


1. Relations With Industry 





Through coordinated procurement, it has been expected 
(1) that the military services would establish more effective working 
relationships with the industries which supply them, and (2) that busi- 
nessmen would find their dealings with military agencies greatly 
simplified. It has been anticipated that suppliers would have to deal 
with only one buyer; that they would come to know what the buyer ex- 
pected of them; that they would learn his routine, his methods of doing 
business, what he would allow, and what he would not. They would 
have to keep their names on only one bidder's list. They would have 
to have only one inspector enter their plants to pick up paint samples 
where before they might have had several. In short, they would find 
dealing with the government to be a simpler process than it had been 
previously. 


In our visits to several suppliers of military paint, we found 
that, on balance, they were well satisfied with the operation of the Navy 
as the buyer of paint for the services. Most important, they were pleased 
by the improvement in the inspection now given to paint by the Navy. Be- 
fore the days of coordinated procurement, paint testing was not uniform 
and sometimes there was no testing at all. Always there was a possi- 
bility that the bidders who were winning contracts at low prices were 
doing so because they were delivering substandard products. With 
closer inspection, most manufacturers now believe that they are at last 
bidding against their competitors on a basis of equivalent quality stan- 
dards. 
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In addition, it is a source of satisfaction to many manufacturers 
to be able to deal with one purchase office rather than many. In the days 
when all the Army's technical services were buying paint individually and 
when many services were allowing their several activities to buy paint 
locally, there were a number of military paint~buying offices in operation, 
and manufacturers had to learn the separate policies of each. The elimi- 
nation of the numerous Army paint-buying centers has, of course, been 
only an indirect result of coordinated procurement and a result that could 
have been attained without Single Department Procurement. The benefit 
has been real, however, and most paint manufacturers credit Single De- 
partment Procurement with its accomplishment. 


There have been some complaints against the way in which Single 
Department Procurement has operated. Paint producers in general are 
opposed to the recent wide use of negotiated buying of paint, on the grounds 
that it restricts the bidders' lists. They also complain because ASO does 
not inform unsuccessful bidders of the price at which a contract is let 
under negotiated procurement. In addition, the National Paint, Varnish 
and Lacquer Association has complained that Single Department Procure- 
ment has not resulted in any better forward planning by the armed ser- 
vices with regard to their needs for paint. On balance, nevertheless, 
these criticisms are outweighed by comments in favor of the new system. 


The advances toward a better industry-service relationship 
under coordinated procurement have not been achieved without certain 
costs. Better inspection has resulted in slower deliveries, a point on 
which considerable stress is laid in a later section of this report. Cen- 
tralized procurement has also magnified the impact of political pressure 
on the buying organization, an impact which usually takes the form of re- 
quests for special attention to individual bidders. When a paint manu- 
facturer fails to get a contract and feels that he has been unfairly treated, 
he may write to his congressman asserting that the government is con- 
tinuing to buy paint from a small handful of favored suppliers. His 
congressman in turn refers the matter to ASO for explanation, and since 
that organization is keenly sensitive to political criticism, it devotes 
considerable effort to keeping its record clear. Desiring to avoid criti- 
cism, ASO hesitates to limit the bidder's list. As paint suppliers learn 
that ASO is buying for all services, they ask to be placed on the list of 
bidders and ASO complies. As a result, the list has continued to grow 
until now invitations commonly reach from 250 to 300 bidders. (Our In- 
dustry Advisory Group stated that, in industry, an individual bidders' 
list seldom contains more than ten names. ) 








However, the very workings of Single Department Procurement 
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make it difficult for ASO to assist the small and inexperienced bidder in 
getting a contract. Paint procurement lends itself readily to competitive 
bidding, and under this method of purchase the contract goes almost auto- 
matically to the lowest bidder. To be the lowest bidder, a manufacturer 
must accept very low operating margins and must be almost a specialist 

in supplying the government. There is so much know-how involved in bid- 
ding on government invitations and in performing on government contracts, 
that the contracts usually are concentrated with the experienced suppliers. 
These suppliers, in order to keep abreast of new developments in the mili- 
tary purchase of paint, frequently maintain special representatives in 
Philadelphia to act as liaison with ASO. This practice is only possible of 
course, when a firm is doing considerable business with the government; 
for the small occasional bidder it is clearly out of the question. 


This situation lends a certain validity to the charge that the 
military is buying its paint from a small group of manufacturers, a group 
which the inexperienced supplier cannot easily join. While there were 
nearly 1,300 paint manufacturing plants in the United States according to 
the 1947 Census of Manufacturers, the number of concerns supplying the 
armed services with paint is considerably smaller. The company files of 
' ASO show that only 59 manufacturers have received as many as 5 con- 
tracts under Single Department Procurement. Between January 1, 1950, 
and May 31, 1951, those 59 contractors received 64% of all paint awards 
made by ASO. 


This is not to say that military paint contracts go only to big 
manufacturers. On the contrary, Thomas' Register (1951 Edition) lists 
107 paint manufacturers. with a net worth of over a million dollars, but 
only 15 of these have received more than 5 contracts from ASO under 
Single Department Procurement. Apparently, the larger firms are un- 
willing to take on business at the low margins characteristic of government 
procurement, and therefore they refrain from bidding. In our examination 
of individual purchases we found that even when those larger companies did 
enter occasional bids, they were rarely the lowest bidders. 


The end result is an ever growing bidders' list (and an attendant 
increase in paper work) but no appreciable change in the list of successful 
bidders. Contracts are still being awarded, as is shown in Appendix II, 
to the same 50 or 60 producers who were important suppliers of paint to 
the military before coordinated procurement went into effect. 


We conclude therefore that while Single Department Procure- 
ment of paint is generally favored by those manufacturers who provide the 
military with most of its paint, it has not made dealing with the military 
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any easier for the manufacturers who have not previously been government 
bidders. It has meanwhile caused the bidders’ list to grow in size without 
effecting any appreciable change in the list of successful bidders. 


2. Inter-Service Competition 





Elimination of inter-service competition is one of the major 
objectives of Single Department Procurement. Inter-service competition 
takes two principal forms: (1) preclusive buying and (2) direct competition 
for materials and plant capacity. Preclusive buying occurs when one ser- 
vice, because of an expected shortage of supply, purchases in advance of 
its actual need in order to fill its requirements before the other services 
place contracts for their requirements. While preclusive buying does not 
immediately bid up prices, it aggravates shortages and makes it necessary 
tor the other services eventually to pay inflated prices. Direct competition 
occurs when two or more services request the same supplier to submit 
quotations on their requirements at the same time. This form of compe- 
tition usually leads to bidding up prices for available materials and plant 


capacity. 


It is natural to assume that Single Department Procurement has 
eliminated the possibility of inter-service competition in the purchase of 
paint. Certainly the possibility of direct competition between contracting 
officers in two or more services has been eliminated by Single Department 
Procurement. Our study indicates, nevertheless, that Single Department 
Procurement as now practiced has not eliminated the possibility of pre- 
clusive buying nor has it avoided the consequences of competition by the 
services for materials and plant capacity. 


Under the terms of Single Department Procurement assignments, 
the requiring services have full responsibility for the determination of 
their requirements. Each service specifies how much paint it requires and 
when it wants it delivered. These requirements are incorporated in requi- 
sitions and forwarded to the procuring department to be filled.! As stated 
in the Guidance to Purchase Assi ent Task Committees, "The purchas- 
ing activity has no right to Seay Os sala or validity of an approved 
procurement issued by another bureau or service. This does not preclude 








1 Requirements may be submitted in the form of a requisition, as is com- 
monly the case, in paint, or in a military inter-departmental procurement 
request (MIPR). 
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requests by the procuring department for review of apparent or obvious 
abnormal requests by the requiring department." 


The practice of the Aviation Supply Office is to place contracts 
to fill requirements of the services in the order in which requisitions are 
received. Neither the quantities nor the delivery dates in the requisitions 
are changed unless ASO finds that it is impossible for manufacturers to 
deliver the quantities requisitioned at the time specified. 


We believe it is reasonable to conclude that Single Department 
Procurement as now carried out by ASO will not eliminate preclusive 
buying by the services. In periods of actual or threatened shortages, it 
is still possible for the individual services to inflate their requirements 
or to advance required delivery schedules in order to have their contracts 
placed ahead of those of the other services. In fact, knowing that in the 
event of a shortage they will not be permitted to use ingenuity in placing 
contracts under Single Department Procurement, the services might be 
encouraged to requisition their requirements in advance of actual need in 
order to assure themselves of an adequate supply. 


While it might be reasoned that preclusive buying could be 
eliminated under Single Department Procurement if the procuring de- 
partment were given authority to allocate materials and supplies to the 
requiring service, it must be kept in mind that competition for available 
paint capacity and materials is much broader than direct military pro- 
curement. In the first place, most of the paint procured for the military 
services in periods of emergency is purchased directly by military con- 
tractors and thus is not susceptible to control through Single Department 
Procurement. Moreover, the critical limiting factor in paint production 
is the raw materials and containers used in filling paint requirements. 





‘issued by the Munitions Board Procurement Policy Council, 13 November, 


1947, (revised November, 1948), par. 19 b. 


21¢ the purchasing department cannot fill all requirements, the Armed 
Services Procurement Regulation provides that "the matter shall be 
referred by the head of a procuring activity to the appropriate authority 
within his department, whereupon the latter shall immediately confer 
with the corresponding authority in each of the other departments in an 
effort to solve the problem." Armed Services Procurement Regulation, 
par. 4-001. 
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Since these raw materials are also used in many other products beside 
paint, it is clear that the question of how much paint each service is to 
be permitted to buy must be decided at an administrative level outside 
the procuring department. 


Although contracting officers from two or more services do 
not now compete with each other in the purchase of paint, our study clearly 
indicates that the impact on prices paid for paint under Single Department 
Procurement is substantially the same as it would be if the services each 
advertised their requirements and placed their contracts separately. The 
Aviation Supply Office does not combine requirements for paint but rather 
places contracts for each service whenever requested, regardless of the 
effect these contracts may have upon purchases for the other services. 
As a consequence, manufacturers often are asked to bid on the require- 
ments of all three services at the same time and thus the requirements 
of each service directly compete with those of the other services. The 
following example illustrates the nature and results of this competition. 
Early in 1951, ASO received requisitions from the Army, dated January 
11, 1951, for several million gallons of paint. Because of the size of 
the Army requirements, they could be filled only by utilizing a substantial 
portion of the capacity of the paint manufacturers who normally supplied 
the armed services. At the same time, however, contracts were being 
placed for the other services. Among the requisitions in process then 
were two from the Air Force, each for 150,000 gallons of TT-P-40 paint, 
the first dated January 5th and the second dated January 13th. After 
placing contracts by negotiation for 2 million gallons of the Army require- 
ment on March 31st, ASO sent out invitations to bid to a large list of 
manufacturers for the balance cf the Army's needs; the bid closing date 
for these invitations was April 14th. In order to fill the Air Force's paint 
requirements, ASO sent out invitations to substantially the same manu- 
facturers; the closing date on these invitations was April llth. Thus, 
manufacturers were asked to bid on both requirements at the same time. 
The effect on prices may be judged by the fact that a previous purchase 
of identical paint for the Air Force made nine months earlier by ASO, for 
delivery in the same sized cans (5 gallon) to the same Air Force depots, 
cost $3.03 per gallon. The lowest bid on the new requirement, however, 
was $4.04 per gallon. Although a substantial part of this price increase 
can be accounted for by increases in raw material costs, our calculations 
indicate that the margin to the paint manufacturer doubled over the pre- 
vious procurement. Since one of the contractors who had received a 
contract on the earlier Air Force procurement bid only on the Army re- 
quirement in the April, 1951, procurement, it is reasonable to conclude 
that the price increase was due at least in part to competition between the 
Army and Air Force for available paint making capacity. As a result of 
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this and other cases, it is our conclusion that indirect competition under 
Single Department Procurement leads to approximately the same paint 
prices as would result if the services placed their own contracts directly. 


3. Economy 


Our survey of Single Department Procurement of paint strongly 
suggests that no economies have been achieved to date, either through 
lower purchase prices or through lower administrative costs. Since the 
paint requirements of the armed services have not been combined or co- 
ordinated in any respect, the number of purchase transactions and the 
individual purchase quantities have been the same under Single Department 
Procurement as they would have been if the services had continued to place 
contracts independently. 


Inasmuch as the procurement requests from each service are 
handled separately and are not combined, larger orders have not re- 
sulted and, therefore, lower prices have not been achieved (if these were 
possible through buying in greater volume). A second reason for con- 
cluding that no lower prices have been achieved through Single Depart- 
ment Procurement is the fact that paint is purchased for the armed ser- 
vices almost entirely by competitive bidding. 1 Accordingly, the prices 
finally obtained are principally the result of market conditions and com- 
petition. As explained in the preceding section, there is evidence that 
the competition for military purchases of paint has not greatly changed 
as a result of the Single Department Procurement assignment. The con- 
tractors selling paint to the Aviation Supply Office for the most part are 
the same as those who supplied each of the services prior to the Single 
Department Procurement assignment. When Raritan Arsenal purchased 
the Army Ordnance requirements for paint, 75% of its paint came from 
about 18 suppliers, 15 of whom are among ASO's principal sources. 





Prices are determined by competitive bidding both under formal adver - 
tising and under negotiation. The essential difference between the two 
methods as practiced by the Paint Unit of the Aviation Supply Office is 
that the bidder's list is unrestricted under formal advertising but is 
restricted to a relatively few suppliers under negotiation. 


2 appendix Il identifies the manufacturers who are frequent suppliers of 
paint to various United States Government activities. 
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Similarly, the bulk of paint formerly purchased by the Corps of Engineers 
at Chicago came from 11 producers, each of whom remains on ASO's list 
of top suppliers. 


To verify our conclusions that no lower prices have been 
achieved by the present purchase assignment, we compared some of the 
present and past margins realized by manufacturers over their raw 
material costs on one major specification. 1 in awarding 8 contracts for 
TT-E-485b, for instance, the Raritan Arsenal's prices in the first half 
of calendar 1950 showed approximate margins of 12¢ to 24¢ a gallon for 
quantities varying from 11,000 gallons up to 110,000. Our sample of 
ASO's purchase of thfs paint shows that for ten transactions falling within 
the same size range, only one purchase indicated a margin as low as 10¢ 
a gallon; all other 9 purchases showed margins of 26¢ a gallon or more, 
ranging as high as 59¢. A tabulation of these approximate margins 
follows: 

















Raritan* - aso* 
Size of Order Margin Size of Order Margin 
(Gallons) (cents per gallon) (Gallons) (cents per gallon) 
110, 000 .13 1/2 117, 400 .41-. 48 (M) 
80, 000 .21 60, 500 .42-.48 
40, 000 .24 60, 500 . 39 (M) 
35, 000 22 26, 850 . 50 
35,000 -17 26, 820 . 48 (C) 
15,000 14 26,710 . 48 (M) 
15,000 -12 25, 000 59 
11, 280 227 25, 000 .51 (C) 
13, 000 . 26 (C) 
13, 000 -10 


*Includes only FOB Manufacturer, Metuchen, N. J., and Chambersburg, 
Pa. deliveries. 


* includes destinations in the Midwest (M) and California (C) as indicated; 
remainder are Schenectady, N. Y., and Belle Mead, N. J., deliveries. 





1 The method used to calculate these margins is explained in detail in 
Appendix III. 
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In spite of these figures, we do not believe that Raritan's performance was 
measurably better than ASO's, since the purchases Raritan made in early 
1950 occurred at a time when market conditions were considerably more 
favorable than they were in early 1951, when ASO made practically all of 
its purchases of this paint. On the other hand, an examination of these 
margins confirms our belief that materially lower prices have not been 
achieved by the Single Department Procurement assignment of paint. 


We were unable to measure statistically the effect of the Single 
Department Procurement assignment on administrative costs. Allocation 
of overhead expenses arising from the common use of facilities by sev- 
eral buying groups is largely a matter of judgment under the accounting 
methods used by the services. Nevertheless, we believe it unlikely that 
administrative costs have been significantly reduced. The most con- 
siderable savings in administrative costs would be expected to result from 
a reduction in the number of buying personnel. But prior to the Single 
Department Procurement assignment, the purchase of paint by the Corps 
of Engineers and the Ordnance Corps (the two principal military buyers 
of paint, aside from the Navy) was only a part time responsibility of the 
personnel concerned. In each case, such personnel purchased commodi- 
ties other than paint and used a sizable portion of their time for that pur- 
pose. The Single Department Procurement assignment seems to have 
resulted in a redistribution of the work load rather than in a reduction in 
the purchase staff. 


Our conclusion, however, that significant reductions in admini- 
strative costs have not been achieved rests principally on the fact that the 
number of purchase transactions has not been reduced. Requisitions have 
been processed, without combination, in the order in which they have been 
received. Since the basic work load has remained the same, it is hard to 
see how any real administrative savings could have resulted. 


We also found evidence that in some areas at least, administra- 
tive expenses may actually have been increased because of the assignment. 
The routing and handling of paper work have, in some cases, measurably 
increased. As an example, Army Ordnance requirements for 1951 ori- 
ginated at Raritan Arsenal (formerly this was also the buying activity for 
Ordnance requirements), and were forwarded to the Chief of Ordnance in 
Washington, thence to the Chief of Engineers in Washington, thence to 
ESCO where a requisition was typed, thence to the Engineers' Chicago 
Office for fiscal purposes, thence back to the Chief of Engineers in Wash- 
ington, and finally to ASO for purchase. The costs of sending out bid 
invitations also have increased under Single Department Procurement. 
Because ASO is the only procuring activity, the number of names on the 
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bidders' list has increased. Invitations to bid have been sent to as many 
as 220 firms in connection with the purchase of $1,000 worth of paint. 


Since no buying personnel were eliminated by the Army, Air 
Force, or Marine Corps as a result of the Single Department Procure- 
ment of paint, since the number of purchase transactions remained the 
same, and since the routing and handling of paper increased, it seems 
reasonable to conclude that no significant administrative economies have 
been realized under the assignment. 


4. Purchase Performance 





a. Nature of Appraisal 





The improved relationships with industry and the greater 
specialization of buying personnel which were anticipated from Single 
Department Procurement were expected also to result in better purchase 
performance. Inasmuch as we found it impracticable to obtain adequate 
data measuring purchase performance by the individual services prior to 
the assignment of purchase responsibility to the Department of the Navy, 
we have confined our analysis of purchase performance to the actual 
operations of the Aviation Supply Office since it began to buy for all ser- 
vices. In addition to our study of pricing performance, we attempted to 
determine whether paint of the proper quality was being delivered to the 
services at the time requested. 


We found no instance during our study where paint of an un- 
satisfactory quality had heen delivered. Moreover, the personnel we in- 
terviewed in the requiring services generally commented favorably on the 
quality of the paint received on contracts placed under Single Department 
Procurement. On the other hand, we encountered considerable evidence 
to indicate that paint was not being delivered at the time requested by the 
requiring services. It was the opinion of the personnel we interviewed 
that Single Department Procurement of paint was slow and unresponsive 
to emergency demands. 


We were unable to find a single instance in the contracts we 
examined where delivery was made at the time requested. Moreover, 
delivery typically was not made until more than 100 days after the re- 
quested delivery date and in 25% of the cases we examined, actual de- 
livery was more than 145 days after requested delivery. 


In order to appraise the reasons for the failure of the ser- 
vices to obtain paint at the time requested, we made a detailed analysis 
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of the procurement lead time for the contracts included in our sample 
which, as explained earlier, covered approximately 40% of the dollar 
purchases of paint during 1951 and about 25% of the purchase transac- 
tions for that year. In our analysis of procurement lead time, we sought 
to review the time needed (1) by the requiring services to determine re- 
quirements, prepare requisitions for purchase, and forward them to 
ASO, (2) by ASO to place contracts, (3) by contractors to manufacture 
paint and have it inspected and released for shipment to the requiring 
service. The time required for the median transaction in our sample 

is summarized in Chart | and analyzed in the remainder of the section. 
Inasmuch as we were unable to obtain adequate data on the time required 
to ship paint and enter it in the stock control records of the receiving 
activities, we have arbitrarily estimated that 10 days are required from 
the release of paint for shipment to its receipt in the stock records of the 
requiring activities. 


b. Procurement Lead Time 





An analysis of the procurement lead time reveals that it 
typically takes 229 days or approximately 7 1/2 months from the date 
stock status information is collected and analyzed until paint is delivered. 
Although half the transactions required less than 229 days, very few of 
them were completed in less than 165 days. Among the half that required 
more than 229 days, were many transactions which had an extended pro- 
curement lead time; although the bulk of these were completed within 11 
months, well over a year was required to obtain delivery in some in- 
stances. The range of times that a procurement action can take is demon- 
strated in Chart 2, taking only the segment of time from date of requisition 


Chart *2 
ACTUAL DELIVERY IN NUMBER DAYS FROM DATE OF REQUISITION 
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to release of first shipment. Although the median for this segment is 
166 days, the range extends far beyond the median point to 360 days. 
The reasons for the excessive time required for these transactions will 
be explained in the following step by step analysis of procurement lead 
time. 


(1) Stock review. All military departments have central 
stock-record offices where current information on stock levels is main- 
tained for stock control purposes. The Navy and Air Force analyze 
stock status and issue data quarterly for procurement purposes, where- 
as the Corps of Engineers, which is responsible for most Army paint 
requirements, reviews stock levels semi-annually. It takes about 30 
days from the cut-off date of the review for stock status and issue data 
to be analyzed and requirements determined for procurement. Within 
this time, issuing activities have to make out IBM cards containing 
stock level information and mail them to the stock control office; at the 
control office, cards have to be consolidated on tape records and the date 
analyzed according to specification and location. This analysis includes 
a study of issue rates and a forecast of future issues based on trends 


and planned programs. 


(2) Preparation of Requisition. It takes about 23 days from 
determination of requirements to the official date of the requisition. Fur- 
ther time is required after the official date to complete the document be- 
fore it is transmitted to ASO. The full period is taken up by budget re- 
view, program review of quantities, technical review of specifications and 
authorization of funds. The official date is placed on the requisition early 
in the sequence in the case of the Air Force, later in the case of the Army, 
and toward the end of the period in the case of the Navy. Lack of funds is 
likely to cause considerable delay beyond the 23 days typically required 
for preparation of a requisition. Because of lack of funds, the Office of 
Chief of Engineers in Washington had to hold up paint requisitions for the 
first five months of fiscal 1951 and the Air Force had to delay substantially 
submission of procurements for the Rehabilitation Program after the pro- 
gram was well defined and approved. 





(3) Period Between Date of Requisition and Receipt at ASO. 
The time between the official date of the requisition and its receipt at 
ASO is about eight days, although this period varies among the depart- 
ments because of the differing amounts of work which must be done on 
the requisition after it is officially dated but before it is ready for trans- 
mittal. For the Navy, about five days elapse from the date of the requi- 
sition to its receipt at ASO, for the Army thirteen days, and for requisi- 
tions coming direct from the Air Force eighteen days. Of this time span, 
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only three or four days can be assigned, in the case of Army and Air 
Force requisitions, to transmittal time caused directly by Single De- 
partment Procurement. However, in those cases where requisitions 
must be referred back to the originating service by ASO, considerable 
transmittal time may occur. 


(4) Award of Contracts. The time typically required by 
ASO to award a contract after the date of the requisition is 79 days, of 
which 8 days are required to receive the requisition and 71 to place the 
contract. As illustrated in Chart 3, the range of time taken by ASO to 
award contracts is well defined around the 79-day median point, the 
range being from approximately 40 to 120 days. Differences in con- 
tracting time are accounted for largely by differences in the types of 
requisition and by differences in the contracting methods used by ASO 
upon receipt of the requisition. 





Chart* 3 
AWARD OF CONTRACT IN NUMBER OF DAYS FROM DATE OF REQUISITION 
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Although the median time from date of requisition to award 
of contract is 79 days, requsitions originating in the Army and Air Force 
take 84 days, whereas those originating in the Navy take only 66 days. 
Of this 18-day difference, 8 days are accounted for by the longer time 
required by the Army and Air Force to transmit requisitions to ASO. As 
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explained previously, however, part of this 8-day lag is due to the fact 
that the Army and Air Force date their requisitions earlier in the se- 
quence of their preparation than does the Navy. The remaining 10-day 
difference in contracting time within ASO is caused by delays arising 
from the more complicated nature of the average Army and Air Force 
requisition and from the referral of requisitions back to the Army and 
Air Force. Navy requisitions are less complicated than Army and Air 
Force requisitions because fewer items and destinations appear on a 
single requisition. The larger number of delivery points typically 
specified on Army and Air Force requisitions make them more difficult 
to execute, especially under negotiated procurement. 


A large percentage of the Army and Air Force requisi- 

tions required correspondence between ASO and the requisitioning ac - 
tivities in these services, particularly during the first six months of 
Single Department Procurement. The inability of ASO to determine 
from the requisition exactly what was required and the inadequate author - 
ization of funds made it necessary for that office to communicate with the 
originating activity, sometimes by wire and in other cases by letter. 
When requisitions were referred back to the originating service, a de- 
lay of three weeks typically occurred in placing the contract. This 
delay accounts for a substantial portion of the additional 10-day period 
required by ASO to process Army and Air Force requisitions. Similar 
problems, when they occurred on Navy requisitions, usually were 

| clarified in a few minutes by telephoning the General Stores Supply Office 
or by talking directly with the stock control personnel in that Office. 


Many of the requisitions referred back to the Army and Air 
Force failed to indicate clearly the specifications, the overseas shipping 
instructions, invoice and payment instructions, and the unit to be used in 
determining purchasing quantities. One of the major reasons for lack of 
adequate information on the requisitions was that neither the Army or 
Air Force had a supply catalogue describing in detail the specifications 
and uses of specific paints. 


In addition to technical referrals, a number of requisitions 
were referred back to the requiring services for fiscal reasons. In 
many instances the referral was necessary because the requiring ser- 
vice failed to authorize adequate funds for the purchase. The Air Force 
for instance budgeted $18,000 for a recent purchase of acetone, which 
» actually cost $33,000. Since the requiring services typically use pre- 
vious contract prices as the basis for the authorization of funds, inade- 
quate funds often are authorized on requisitions, particularly for in- 
frequently purchased items and commodities on which prices are rapidly 


rising. 
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Although our sample recorded delays caused by failure to 
authorize adequate funds on requisitions, it did not reflect delays which 
resulted because ASO was unable to place contracts before the expiration 
of appropriations. In June, 1951, for example, ASO returned seven 
Army requisitions totaling $70,000 because it was unable to obligate the 
funds by the end of the fiscal year. As much as 50 days is likely to be 
lost because of the necessity of issuing new requisitions on these items. 
This delay will prove to be very serious because most of the items on 
these requisitions were urgent purchases of Ordnance paint which was 
out of stock at Army depots. 


The differences in time required to place contracts are 
also explained by the methods used by ASO to place the contract: either 
formal advertising or negotiation. In contrast with the median con- 
tracting time of 79 days, negotiated contracts took 47 days to place, 
whereas advertised contracts required 88 days. This difference in pro- 
cessing time between advertised and negotiated contracts increased as 
the backlog of requisitions at ASO increased. After the outbreak of 
hostilities in Korea, the backlog of unprocessed paint requisitions at 
ASO rose from 134 in September, 1950, to 241 in January, 1951. During 
this period the processing time for advertised contracts increased from 
61 days in November, 1950, to 96 days in February and 121 days in 
April, 1951. The processing time for negotiated contracts, on the other 
hand, increased only slightly during this period, from 39 days to ap- 
proximately 49 days. The substantial increase in requisitions received 
during late 1950 and early 1951 made it necessary for ASO to shift from 
formal advertising to negotiation in placing contracts. The percentage 
of contracts negotiated rose from 32% in November, 1950, to 92% in 
April, 1951. As a result of using negotiation instead of advertising to 
place contracts, ASO reduced its backlog of unprocessed paint requisi- 
tions to 110 in May, 1951. 


We believe it significant that much of the increased work 
load during this period was caused by the large number of paint requisitions 
forwarded to ASO by the Navy to fill interim and emergency requirements. 
The number of Navy paint requisitions during the 8-month period from 
August, 1950, to March, 1951, was 561, compared to 63 Army and 79 
Air Force requisitions. The difference in work load is not so great as the 
numbers indicate, however, since the Army and Air Force requisitions 
contained on the average a larger number of items and destinations. 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that the processing of a large number of 
Navy orders for relatively small amounts was responsible for much of 
the work load at ASO. 
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The inability of the requiring services to fill their urgent 
requirements promptly under Single Department Procurement is a 
serious weakness in the present system. It is our impression that 
priority purchases for the Army and Air Force often fail at present to 
get special handling by ASO because of differences in terminology used 
to designate urgency and because of the failure of the buying personnel 
to understand adequately the stock policies and requirements of the other 
services. At the present time there is no standard method of designat- 
ing priority on requisitions for all services. The Navy has established 
an A-B-C-D system to indicate the nature and relative urgency of its 
requirements. The personnel at ASO understand this priority system, 
of course, and they process "A" requisitions considerably faster than 
"D" requisitions. The Army and Air. Force systems of designating 
priority are different, however. These services have been marking 
the letter "K" on those requisitions destined for Korea, but we have 
found little evidence to indicate that ASO has considered this letter to 
be a priority designation or has given preference to it in placing con- 
tracts. We learned that the Army and Air Force designate urgency in 
a number of other ways but that these designations are not understood 
to be priority ratings by ASO and accordingly these requisitions are 
often handled in a routine manner. 


(5) Delivery under Contracts 





(a) Requested delivery dates compared with con- 
tracted delivery dates. As can be seen from Chart 4, the date on which 
contractors typically agreed to deliver paint is considerably later than 
the date requested by the requiring service. In the transactions we 
analyzed, 33 requisitions specified a single delivery date which for the 
median requisition was 65 days after the date of the requisition. Re- 
quested delivery dates for these requisitions ranged from 10 days to 120 
days, as is shown on Chart 5, which is a frequency distribution chart of 
the 33 requisitions. A number of other requisitions in our sample did 
not indicate dates by which delivery was needed but instead specified 
delivery in such terms as "as soon as possible," "immediately," "30 
days after contract," and even "deliveries to start immediately after 
contract is placed." 








Since it took ASO a median of 79 days from the date of 
the requisition to award a contract, the typical contract was not placed 
until after the date on which delivery had been requested. As is shown 
on Chart 1, in the median case, the contracted delivery date was approxi- 
mately 30 days after the date the contract was awarded and 44 days after 
the requested delivery date. As can be seen from Chart 4, contracted 
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delivery dates ranged up to 120 days after requested delivery dates. 


(b) Contracted delivery dates ed with actual 
delivery dates. In addition to the fact oH caalvacted Salivary dates were 


typ later than requested delivery dates, procurement lead 
time was extended because contractors typically failed by wide margins 
to meet their contracted delivery dates. Chart 6 shows that on the basis 
of one contract sample we studied, deliveries of more than 90% of the 
items purchased were delinquent. In this sample, contractors failed to 
meet contracted delivery dates in the median case by 57 days and on the 
average by more than 76 days. In over 25 percent of the cases deliver- 
ies were over 94 days delinquent, and in some cases, much longer de- 
linquencies existed. The requiring services, therefore, cannot be sure 
of getting deliveries even within a definite period after the contracted 
delivery date. In another sample we studied, we found deliveries still 
not in prospect more than a year after the date manufacturers agreed to 


ship paint. 


thart*6 DELINQUENCY PATTERN ON DELIVERIES 
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Our analysis of delivery performance took several 
forms, and the evidence from each source independently supported the 
above conclusions. First, a detailed analysis was made of the de- 
livery performance on 254 items ordered by the General Stores Supply 
Office of the Navy. The analysis of delivery against Navy contracts was 
based on items ordered in 1950-1951 for delivery prior to the date of 
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analysis, July 18, 1951. Of the 254 items, contractors made delivery 
of only 18 on time as contracted; 235 or 93% were delinquent. Although 
the median delinquency through to July 18, 1951, was 57 days, and the 
average 76 days, by that date, 139 items had not yet been received. 
Consequently, the median and average delinquency, when all deliveries 
are actually completed, will substantially exceed the 76 days. One item 
was already 210 days delinquent and had not yet been shipped; several 
items were delinquent by more than 170 days. 


In another sample, delivery performance on 55 item 
procurements for the Marine Corps was analyzed. Of the 55 items, 7 
were received on time and 48 were delinquent. In terms of contracts, 
32 contracts were involved, and deliveries on 31 or 97% were delinquent. 
In terms oftdays, the average delinquency to delivery was 64, but again 
a number of the delinquent shipments had not yet been received. For 
example, an order due on July 28, 1950, and another due on November 
18, 1950, had not been delivered by May 18, 1951, when the facts were 
abstracted. 


In addition, we undertook further study through the 
Naval Inspection Service and at Air Force and Army activities of the 
performance under some 65 contracts. Of the 65, 88% were delinquent, 
and the pattern indicated above of chronic and significant delinquency 
with some very long delays was confirmed. 


(6) Procurement Status Information 





Delivery delinquencies cause serious difficulty to 
the requiring services not only because the services fail to obtain paint 
delivery when promised but also because they have no way of knowing 
when delivery can be expected. At present ASO reports monthly to the 
requiring services the contracts which have been placed to fill their 
requisitions. Copies of the contracts also are sent to the requiring 
services. No further routine contract status information is furnished 
to the requiring services, even in the case of contracts which have be- 
come delinquent. ASO considers that its responsibility is ended once 
the contract has been placed and, thereafter, contract performance is 
the responsibility of the Naval Inspection Service. Any inquiries from 
the requiring services because of their inability to get contracted de- 
liveries are referred to the cognizant Inspector of Naval Material. The 
Army, Air Force, and Marine Corps representatives we interviewed 
were critical of the Navy's failure to provide them with adequate pro- 
curement status information. 
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c. Summary 


Although the quality of paint eventually delivered is entirely 
satisfactory, the requiring services fail by a wide margin to get de- 
liveries at the time requested. Delivery typically is not made until more 
than 100 days after the requested delivery date and in 25 percent of the 
cases, actual delivery is more than 145 days after requested delivery. 


The long and unpredictable procurement lead time for paint 
is a major reason for the inability of the requiring services to get paint 
when requested. The median procurement lead time from initiation of 
stock status review to the delivery of paint is 229 days or over 7 1/2 
months but from 9 to 11 months' elapse in a high percentage of cases be- 
fore paint is delivered. This long and uncertain lead time is caused 
largely by (1) the time required to place contracts and (2) the failure of 
contractors to meet contracted delivery dates or to deliver within a 
reasonable time thereafter. Deliveries are delinquent on approximately 
90 percent of the items under contract. 


The ineffectiveness of purchase action because of the long 
procurement lead time for paint is aggravated by the failure of ASO (1) to 
give special attention to some of the urgent needs of the requiring services 
and (2) to furnish those services with adequate procurement status in- 
formation, particularly contract performance information. Urgent requi- 
sitions from the requiring services often fail to get special handling be- 
cause of the failure of the buying personnel to understand adequately the 
requirements and inventory control policies of the requiring services; and 
because there is no standard method within the armed services for desig- 


nating urgency on requisitions. Thé buying personnel at ASO, consequently, 
often are unaware of the need for priority action on Army, Air Force, and 
Marine Corps requisitions. Contracting officers within the Navy typically 
are not responsible for contract follow-up, as are contracting officers in 
the other services, and, therefore, have not considered it their responsi- 
bility to provide the requiring services with information on contract per- 
formance. 


Single Department Procurement has not directly added more 
than from 5 to 15 days to the time required by the services to obtain paint. 
This method of procurement has, however, made it difficult for the re- 
quiring services either to take effective action to reduce procurement lead 
time or to expedite deliveries under contract. The requiring services 
must rely to a large extent on the Department of the Navy and the Munitions 
Board for prompt and effective purchase performance. For this reason, 
we believe that if the Single Department Procurement of paint is continued, 
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the Department of the Navy and the Munitions Board should take immediate 
action to improve the performance of the purchase function. 


C. Recommendations for Improvement in Purchase Performance 





1, The full significance of a long procurement lead time arises 
from the fact that it is a key factor in determining the efficiency and 
cost of military supply operations. If one of the major objectives of 
Single Department Procurement is to promote economy in the operation 
of the ‘armed services, Single Department Procurement must be ap- 
praised in terms of its ability to cut down rather than increase the time 
required by the services to obtain delivery of material. If the long pro- 
curement lead time is not reduced, (1) the services are bound to ex- 
perience shortages in times of emergency, (2) they will have to maintain 
large and costly inventories, and (3) they will be forced to forecast re- 
quirements long periods in advance of their actual need, thereby intro- 
ducing inaccuracies which lead to shortages or to excessive stocks. 


The ability of the services to respond to an emergency such 
as that created by hostilities in Korea, is governed to a large extent by 
their "reserve" stocks and by the procurement lead time. If stocks are 
small or procurement is slow, emergency purchases will be necessary 
and shortages may interfere with operations. Although we made no de- 
tailed examination of the stock positions of the three services, we found 
considerable evidence of paint shortages and emergency purchases, 
particularly at Air Force activities. With the re-activation of standby 
air fields and the building rehabilitation program, large quantities of 
outside white paint (TT-P-40) were required for the maintenance of 
buildings which had not been painted since the end of World War Il. As 
funds became available to purchase the needed paint, orders were placed 
by the Air Force through the Navy for 580,000 gallons of TT-P-40 ata 
cost of over $1 1/2 million. Because of the long procurement lead time, 
however, inventories were soon depleted and the repainting of buildings 
in several cases had to be delayed. Since January, 1951, back orders 
for this paint at the Air Force specialized depots have averaged 50, 000 
gallons a month. Local emergency purchases have been authorized and 
a great deal of time has been spent expediting deliveries and re-scheduling 
operations because of the paint shortage. 


Emergency purchases have been authorized by the Army, Air 
Force, and Marine Corps to avoid interruption of operations when stocks 
have been depleted. The costs of these emergency purchases, when com- 
pared with central purchases either by the individual services or by the 
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Aviation Supply Office, have been very high. 


On November 29, 1950, for instance, the Pueblo Ordnance 
Depot in Avondale, Colorado, contracted for 19,000 gallons of O. D. 
TT-E-485b, Type IV, after receiving authority to do so from the 
Granite City Engineer Depot. The manufacturer's margin on the 
transaction was $.75 per gallon, at a time when ASO was paying 
about $.40 for comparable deliveries. Likewise, on March 19, 1951, 
the Marine Corps Depot Quartermaster, San Francisco, purchased 
locally 11,000 gallons of the same specification paint at a price which 
gave a manufacturer's margin of $.77, at a time when ASO was paying 
margins of $.45-to $.55 on advertised awards for California deliveries. 


These examples are illustrative of price data we examined 
which indicated that large premiums are paid when local activities 
have to make emergency purchases to fill requirements which cannot 
be met through normal channels because the item is out of stock and a 
long procurement lead time is required. 


The length of the procurement lead time directly determines 
the amount of stock which must be on hand or on order to avoid short- 
ages in the event of an emergency. If the procurement lead time is 9 
months, minimum quantities covering 9 months issues must be on hand 
and on order. If, however, the normal rate of issues doubles in a 
period of emergency, stocks will be quickly exhausted and depots will 
be unable to fill requisitions for several months. To avoid having too 
little stock, the services naturally increase the size of their inventories 
as procurement lead time increases. In addition to tying up large sums 
of money and critical materials, this practice adds greatly to ware- 

housing and material handling costs. 


Equally important is the fact that the longer the procurement 
lead time, the further in advance of actual need must the services fore- 
cast their requirements. Inasmuch as usage and issue data often are in- 
adequate and international developments highly uncertain, these esti- 
mates are at best only a rough estimation of actual needs. It is clear 
) that the shorter the procurement lead time, the more accurate estimated 
requirements are likely to be. It becomes highly desirable, therefore, 
to reduce procurement lead time in order to obtain more accurate esti- 
mates of requirements, as well as to avoid both excess stocks and short- 
ages. We believe it appropriate to point out that the Mead Committee, in 
investigating the accumulation of surpluses during World War Il, stated 
that "the committee believes that altogether too little attention has been 
given by procurement and stock control officers to the procurement- 
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production lead time cycle. ul 


On the basis of our examination of the procurement lead time 
for paint, we believe that there are two main areas in which time savings 
can be achieved: first, reduction in the time required to place contracts, 
and second, reduction in the time taken by contractors to make deliver - 
ies. 


2. The Reduction of Contracting Time 





Approximately 79 days or more than one-third of the total pro- 
curement lead time is typically taken by ASO to award a contract, It is 
likely that this time can be significantly reduced by: (a) developing pro- 
cedures and nomenclature to facilitate coordinated military procure- 
ment, (b) placing contracts by negotiation rather than by formal adver- 
tising, (c) utilizing running term contracts, and (d) soliciting bids and 
quotations in advance of the receipt of requisitions. 





a. Developing Procedures and Nomenclature to Facilitate 
Coordinated Military S scareasat 





In order to reduce the procurement lead time on emergency 
transactions, a standard method of designating priority should be developed 
for use on the procurement documents of all three services. This method 
would then make it possible for the purchasing department to select for 
special handling those items which were urgently required and thus 
respond more effectively to emergency requirements. Greater selec- 
tivity would also result if ASO purchase personnel made visits to the 
requiring services to discuss common problems with personnel sub- 
mitting requisitions. Knowledge by ASO of working routines, inventory 
policies, and of delivery objectives for special programs would enable 
the buying personnel to interpret requirements more closely. In addition, 
the requisitioning activities should use explanatory notes on their requisi- 
tions wherever necessary to indicate urgent requirements or special pro- 
grams. These notes would provide guidance for ASO in processing the 
requisitions and in placing contracts. 








1 additional Report of the Special Committee Investigating the National 
Defense Program, 78th Congress, 2d Session, Rept. No. 10, Part 20, 


December 1} 1944; United States Government Printing Office; Wash- 
ington: 1944, p. 174. 
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The development of standard specifications and the develop- 
ment of adequate catalogues for military materials would tend to elimi- 
nate unclear specifications and improper item descriptions on requisi- 
tions. Although it may be too much to expect that these developments 
will be completed in the near future, they will help considerably in re- 
ducing the number of requisitions which must be referred back to the 
requiring services, and therefore will contribute to shorter procurement 
lead time. 


It is our recommendation that ASO send to the requiring 
services a monthly list of current paint prices on all major specifications, 
together with an estimate of probable price movements during the sub- 
sequent 90 days. This information will enable the requiring services to 
estimate much more accurately than is now possible the funds which 
must be obligated in order to purchase paint. Accurate price information 
also will reduce the number of requisitions which must be referred back 
to the requiring services because of inadequate authorization of funds and 
thus contribute to a reduction in the time required to convert requisitions 
into contracts. 


b. Placing Contracts by Negotiation rather than by Formal 
Advertising 





As indicated in the previous section of this report, in order 
to reduce the time required to place contracts, the Aviation Supply Office 
is now utilizing negotiation in over 90% of its purchases. In addition to 
reducing the time required t> place contracts, negotiation also reduces 
administrative expenses. ASO estimates that it costs only about two- 
thirds as much to negotiate a contract as it does to make an award under 
formal advertising. On the basis of the cost data presented in Part IV 
of this report, we estimate that administrative costs on the average 
negotiated transaction are $71 less than on the average advertised trans - 
action. 


The negotiation of contracts, however, significantly increases 
the prices paid for paint. Charts 7 and 8 compare the margins paid manu- 
facturers above their raw material cost under advertising and under nego- 
tiation for purchases of TT-E-485b and Army 3-173. 1 It can be readily 





I The cost of ingredients fluctuates so frequently and comprises such a large 
part of total costs that we eliminated raw material costs and used margins 
rather than total prices paid in making our comparisons. For a detailed 
description of our method, see Appendix III. 
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seen that a considerable premium is paid for paint when contracts are 
awarded by means of negotiation. Typically, it costs at least from 20 
cents to 30 cents more per gallon for paint on negotiated contracts than 
on contracts placed by formal advertising. On a 10,000 gallon purchase 
of paint, this means a prefhium of $2,000 to $3,000; 50,000 gallons 
purchased on this basis means an additional cost of $10,000 to $15, 000. 
It must be concluded, therefore, that administrative savings are in- 
significant compared with the higher prices paid and that, under the 
methods used by ASO, it is very costly to reduce procurement lead 

| time by means of negotiation. 


The higher prices paid on negotiated contracts may be ex- 
plained by the restriction of competition under negotiation, the tendency 
of contractors to quote higher prices on negotiated transactions than on 
advertised transactions, and the acceptance of quoted prices without 
adequate negotiation by ASO. In buying TT-E-485b for Schenectady, 
Granite City, and California destinations, for example, the number of 
bids received on advertised transactions for each item destination 
ranged from 11 to 54, with an average of about 25; when negotiation was 
used, only 4 to 12 quotations were obtained per item-destination, with 
an average of 6. There is considerable evidence, moreover, that in 
quoting on negotiated transactions, suppliers tend to quote higher prices 
than they submit in response to advertised invitations to bid. In con- 
nection with the large Army requisition, for instance, one company re- 
ceived a negotiated award for TT-E-485b at $2.57 per gallon (after a 
12 cent differential to allow for the fact that one gallon cans were in- 
volved); the same concern, however, bid $2. 34 on an advertised re- 
quirement for the same color and specification (in five gallon containers) 
one month later. Both awards were for over 50,000 gallons, so that no 
significant economies resulted from the combined size of the orders, 
and the raw materials prices did not change during this period. Thus, 
the advertising process brought forth a bid 23 cents below the negotiated 
contract price. Seven other companies receiving negotiated awards bid 
2 cents to 14 cents lower on the advertised procurement. 1 





We found three cases where companies receiving negotiated awards bid 
significantly higher on the advertised transaction, bids being up to 53 
cents higher. It is our analysis that these three companies were not 
seriously bidding for advertised awards, however, because they had pre- 
viously received substantial negotiated awards and probably would have 
been forced to turn down other civilian business in order to fill addi- 
tional government contracts. 
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The higher prices paid under negotiation may be due in part 
to the premiums paid for prompt deliveries. A tablulation of contracts 
for TT-E-485b, however, shows no significant difference in time allowed 
for delivery in negotiated contracts compared to advertised contracts. 
We were not able to determine from our data orsthe records of ASO, 
however, whether deliveries had been made more promptly on negotiated 
contracts than advertised contracts. 2 


It should not be concluded that negotiation necessarily re- 
quires the payment of premium prices. Inasmuch as contractors tend 
to bid higher on negotiated than on advertised invitations, it may be 
assumed that those contractors expect to have their prices reduced as a 
result of the negotiation process. Since ASO tends simply to accept the 
quotation of the low bidder under negotiation and does not aggressively 
seek further reductions in price quotations, it is possible that lower 
prices could be obtained through more effective negotiation. Neverthe- 
less, it must be concluded that, under existing methods, reduction in 
contracting time by use of the negotiation process results in significantly 
higher costs. Negotiation, therefore, should not be used as a method of 
reducing contract time, if requirements can be filled at the required time 
by the use of formal advertising. 


c. Running (or Open-End) Contracts 





Under present practices, ASO does not solicit or evaluate 
bids until after requisitions have been received from the requiring ser- 
vices. Substantially all the time now required to award contracts after 
the date of the requisition could be eliminated if ASO placed running or 
open-end contracts which could be used to fill the requirements of the in- 
dividual services. The time savings would be particularly significant if 
the requiring services could place orders under these contracts directly 
without the necessity of sending requisitions to ASO. In this event, the 
confusion and loss of time due to referral of requisitions back to the re- 
quiring service also would be eliminated. Furthermore, manufacturers 
could arrange for the purchase of raw materials and containers in ad- 
vance and thereby reduce the time required to make delivery after orders 
were placed under the contracts. 


The major problem involved in the use of these contracts 
is that they result in higher prices and unsatisfactory deliveries unless 
the quantities tp be ordered are reasonably definite. Manufacturers 
will not quote low prices or commit themselves for materials and con- 
tainers unless they can be sure that the government will place orders 
for the productive capacity and materials they must reserve for the 
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government under the contract. Running contracts often have been un- 
satisfactory in the past because the quantities to be delivered were in- 
definite and, therefore, difficult for manufacturers to schedule. 


We believe that running or open-end contracts are not a 
sound device for reducing procurement lead time unless the purchasing 
office is able to obtain reasonably accurate estimates of the quantities 
which will be ordered during the period covered by the contracts. The 
problem usually is simplified if the contracts cover a relatively short 
period of time, such as three or four months, since forecasts of near 
term requirements are likely to be more accurate than longer range 


forecasts. 


Accurate estimates of requirements on which to base 
running contracts are possible only if the buying personnel work closely 
with those responsible for requirements and stock control and obtain 
their cooperation in determining the quantities to be covered by the con- 
tract. Otherwise the estimated quantities in the contracts are likely to 
vary considerably from the quantities eventually ordered. 


It was the consensus of opinion among the members of our 
Industrial Advisory Committee who had experience with running con- 
tracts in their own companies that these contracts were useful both in 
cutting procurement lead time and in obtaining more favorable prices, 
especially when manufacturers were given accurate statements of future 
orders. We recommend, therefore, that efforts be made to use running 
contracts in procuring paint for the armed services, particularly in buy- 
ing paint under the 10 or 12 specifications which account for approximately 
75% of the gallonage purchased by the services. 


d. Soliciting Bids and Quotations in Advance of the Receipt of 
Requisitions 





As an alternative to running contracts, the preplanning of 
procurement would make it possible to solicit bids and quotations on a 
"step ladder" basis before requisitions are actually received. Under 
this method of procurement bids can be solicited for a range of quanti- 
ties before requisitions are received, and definite quantity contracts 
can be issued upon the receipt of the requisitions. For example, the 
purchasing office might advertise, 30 days in advance of the date requi- 
sitions are to be received, for bids on specific paints to be delivered to 
specific locations in 1,000 to 5,000 and 5,000 to 10,000 gallon quantities. 
The bids then could be received and evaluated and upon the receipt of a 
requisition for a definite amount, say 7,500 gallons for a specific depot, 
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a contract could be immediately awarded to the low bidder. This pro- 
cedure would enable the procuring department to eliminate the loss of 
time which now occurs between receipt of the requisition and award of 
the contract. Moreover, it would avoid the weaknesses of the in- 
definite quantities in running contracts and would enable manufacturers 
to contract for deliveries on definite schedules. 


This method of procurement, like running contracts, of 
course, requires very close liaison between the personnel responsible 
for the determination of requirements and the buying personnel, 


3. The Reduction of Delivery Time 





Over 100 days or approximately half the total procurement 
lead time is typically taken by a contractor to make deliveries, even 
though he usually agrees to deliver within 30 days. We believe the 
time required for delivery can be significantly reduced by: (a) better 
follow-up and expediting action, (b) better collection and utilization of 
procurement status information, (c) use of more realistic delivery dates 
in contracts, and (d) modification of quality inspection procedures. 


a. Better Follow-up and Expediting Action 





As a result of our study, we found considerable evidence 
that the Navy's procedures for the follow-up and expediting of con- 
tractor performance were inadequate and should be improved. As in- 
dicated earlier, contract delinquencies are general and substantial. In 
some cases delinquencies are inordinately long. For example, the 
National Lead Company, Chicago, was awarded Contract No. N383s-35274 
on May 25, 1950, for 22,060 gallons of TT-P-40 for delivery to the Air 
Force depot at Topeka, Kansas, by June 14, 1950. Actually no deliveries 
were made by August 23, when the Air Force asked that delivery be 
expedited. On October 16, the first shipment of 4,060 gallons was re- 
ceived. Despite Air Force requests ir. December, March, and June 
that shipments be expedited on a priority basis, more than a year after 
contracted delivery some 4, 580 gallons had not yet been received. It 
might be added that the same company has not yet (July, 1951) com- 
pleted delivery on an additional contract for 100,000 gallons of the same 
paint, dated June 22, 1950, and calling for completion of deliveries with- 
in 45 days. 


In our discussions with manufacturers, we found evidence of 
general contractor disregard for contract delivery schedules. Granted 
that the reaction may reflect rationalization of their own failures, we 
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nevertheless heard such opinions as, "They don't really need it when 
they say they do," or "Those delivery dates don't mean a thing." One 
manufacturer cited the absence of follow-up for several months after 
his contract delivery date as proof that the paint was not needed on the 
contract date. Additional indication that pressure for contract com- 
pliance is inadequate was gained from a study of the files on a number 
of contracts at the offices of the Inspector of Naval Material (INSMAT) 
at Brooklyn, Port Newark, and St. Louis. Our study of the files in- 
dicated that in the case of a number of contracts no follow-up or ex- 
pediting efforts beyond the original form letter inquiry had been made, 
even though deliveries were overdue, until requests for expediting from 
the requiring services were received. 


Contract No. N383s-35105 illustrates the failure to follow- 
up and expedite contracts. In response to a requisition from the U. S. 
Army Transportation Corps received at ASO on March 30, 1950, the 
contract was awarded to the Apex Color Works on May 24, 1950, for 
1,325 gallons of gloss enamel, specification TT-E-489; the agreed de- 
livery date was "within 30 days" after the date of contract or by June 
24, 1950. Our examination of the Inspector's files showed that no 
action had been taken to follow-up or expedite the delivery by February, 
1951, at which time the delivery was more than seven months delinquent. 
A letter asking the status of the contract was received by the Inspector 
from the Army on February 7, 1951. Apparently, acting in response to 
the resultant inquiries by the Inspector, the contractor submitted samples 
for inspection late in February. These were reported back from the U. S. 
Navy Material Laboratory, Brooklyn, as failing to meet specifications in 
several important respects. The contractor thereupon promised to have 
new samples ready for inspection on April 20, but by June 6, 1951, when 
our investigation was made, no such samples had been submitted, and 
no further follow-up or expediting had taken place. In other words, the 
contract went seven months overdue without any effort having been made 
to expedite or learn the status of the contract. Fourteen months after 
the requisition reached ASO and almost a year after the contract de- 
livery date, delivery was not in prospect and nothing was being done about 
it. Moreover, the buying personnel at ASO were not aware of the de- 
linquency, because they do not receive contract status information from 
the inspection service on contracts placed for the other services. It 
should be noted that the General Stores Supply Office does send to the 
Inspector monthly an IBM listing of its own outstanding contracts. The 
Inspector enters any information about delivery status on the IBM listing 
and returns it. This, however, covers only contracts for delivery to 
the Navy and is utilized only by the General Stores Supply Office and not 
by the purchase personnel. 
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The inadequacies of the follow-up and expediting activities 
of the Inspectors of Naval Material appear due in large part to a serious 
shortage of expediting personnel. At the Port Newark INSMAT office, a 
total of 14 persons were on hand on June 6, 1951 to keep all contract 
status records and to handle the follow-up and expediting for 27,500 open 
contracts on hand. Of the 14, the majority were girls who did the record 
keeping, and there were only 4 men available to do the "leg work" of 
follow-up and expediting. At the ratio of 6,875 contracts to each man, it 
is obvious that only the really critical items are given attention. Asa 
matter of fact, at that office, the expediting personnel were kept busy 
preparing the answers to the 90-odd telegraphic or speed-letter inquiries 
that came in each day. A roughly analogous situation existed at INSMAT, 
Brooklyn. At INSMAT, St. Louis, the shortage of personnel was not 
nearly so marked, and follow-up and expediting were more effective. 


We recommend, therefore, that such increases be made in 
INSMAT personnel as will permit an adequate job of follow-up and ex- 


pediting. 


b. Better Collection and Utilization of Procurement Status In- 
formation 





Our investigation revealed that the ASO buying personnel 
have no organized methods for keeping informed of the performance of 
the manufacturers with whom they place contracts and consequently have 
only a very general and hazy idea of their performance. It seems to us 
that this is a serious deficiency, since the buying personnel consequently 
have failed to utilize one of the simplest and most effective means of re- 
ducing the time taken by contractors to deliver--that is, the threat to 
withhold further awards to companies which do not perform on their con- 
tracts. We found cases in which ASO was making additional awards to 
companies seriously delinquent on old contracts. For example, ASO 
placed contracts with Apex Color Works on January 16, 1951, at which 
date that company was more than 220 days delinquent on the contract 
cited above. Another contractor, the Spar-Tex Company, was delinquent 
on every one of 25 contracts successively awarded it by ASO over an 11 
month period. The following table indicates the extent of the delinquencies: 








Days Late on Delivery Number of Contracts 
Over 200 4 
Over 100 13 
Over 20 22 
Overdue 25 


Total contracts 25 





it 


ies: 
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It should be added that rejections for failure to meet specifications 
occurred in the case of samples submitted under 10 of these contracts. 
The INSMAT expediter is put in a ridiculously weak position in in- 
stances where he is attempting to press a supplier for delivery under 
an old contract, and at the same time ASO is awarding the supplier new 
contracts without reference to his past performance. 


Detailed records relative to contractor performance are 
kept by the Navy, but the information is scattered among the various 
INSMAT offices and has not been utilized by ASO contracting officers. 
Since Single Department Procurement has been in effect more than 18 
months, and the more important suppliers have each had a number of 
contracts, extensive information has been accumulated at INSMAT 
offices on contractor performance. 


If ASO buying personnel were informed of contractor de- 
linquencies, they could take effective action to discipline contractors 
who fail to deliver on time. In the case of contractors who are de- 
linquent on existing contracts, it would seem entirely appropriate that 
purchasing officers inform them that further failure to perform will 
result in termination of their contracts and will prevent them from 
securing additional awards. That such pressure is a desirable and 
necessary supplement to follow-up action by the inspection service is 
indicated by an examination of the nature of the business of most mili- 
tary paint contractors. 


Most military paint contractors produce primarily for the 
civilian market, and the civilian business is generally considered more 
permanent and profitable than the government contracts which often are 
taken on a contribution to overhead basis. Consequently, there is profit 
pressure on the manufacturer to schedule government contracts in such 
a way as to interfere as little as possible with the more lucrative civilian 
production and desirable trade relations. At the time he submits a bid, 
the manufacturer is not sure he is going to get the order, and several 
weeks usually lapse before an award is made. If civilian demand is 
brisk, as it has been much of the time in recent years, there is a need 
for real pressure on the contractor to meet contracted delivery dates, 
rather than deliver at his own convenience. For this reason, it is 
necessary for the Navy to follow up contracts aggressively in order to 
assure reasonable contractor performance. 


As indicated in the previous section, ASO does not furnish 
the requiring services with procurement status information after con- 
tracts have been placed. Accurate information as to the status of items 
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under procurement, and especially as regards items that are delinquent 
or expected to become delinquent, is essential to effective stock contro! 
and supply management. At present, the burden of keeping informed 
rests with the requiring services, which must go for status information 
to the Navy inspection office that is responsible for the inspection and 
administration of the contract. 


We have indicated earlier that the principal Navy requisi- 
tioning activity, the General Stores Supply Office, gets a monthly report 
from the responsible inspection offices as to the status of deliveries 
under its own contracts. It seems to us that the Navy should take im- 
mediate steps to furnish the other services with similar reports on the 
status of procurements for them. Although existing contract status in- 
formation at the various INSMAT offices is neither adequate nor reliable, 
we have recommended steps which will improve follow-up and expediting 
action and force contractors to perform on schedule. If these steps are 
taken, procurement status information should gain validity and usefulness, 


We believe that responsibility for furnishing contract status 
information to the requiring services should be placed on the paint unit 
of the Aviation Supply Office. Inasmuch as the other services are 
accustomed to looking to the contracting officers for procurement status 
information, it would also seem logical for them to be able to look to ASO 
as a single focal point for status information on paint contracts. As we 
stated earlier, the buying personnel must be informed of contractor per- 
formance in order to award contracts and perform the purchase function 
properly. Moreover, in the case of contractors who fail to perform on 
contracts placed by ASO, the buying personnel should be responsible for 
initiating whatever action is necessary to assure delivery of material to 
the requiring service, including initiation of expediting action through 
the cognizant inspector and, if necessary, termination of the contract 
and purchase against the contractor's account. Since the buying per- 
sonnel must have procurement status information in order to perform 
the purchase function effectively, we believe it is logical to make them 
responsible also for furnishing this information to the requiring services. 


c. Use of Realistic Delivery Dates in Contracts 





If the buying personnel are to insist upon manufacturers 
meeting contracted delivery dates, it is important that delivery dates 
which are unrealistic be avoided. Our study indicates one reason for 
the failure of contractors to meet delivery dates is that those dates 
often are unrealistic and consequently manufacturers do not expect the 
Navy to enforce them. Over 75% of the contracts in one sample we 
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examined called for delivery in 30 days or less; a number called for 
delivery in 20 days. Inasmuch as it typically requires 23 days for in- 
spection by the Navy, as will be explained in more detail below, a 20- 
day delivery is usually impossible and 30-day delivery cannot be met 
unless the manufacturers already have on hand the containers and raw 
materials needed for the contract. Commonly the contractors do not 
have the necessary containers and materials on hand and therefore 
know when they sign the contract that they will be unable to meet the 
delivery schedule. 


If the urgency of the need justifies the use of 30-day de- 
livery terms, the buying personnel at ASO should make certain that 
the contractor is capable of meeting these terms before the contract 
is signed. If the manufacturer assures the buying personnel that he 
will meet the delivery terms, much more effective action can be taken 
to insist upon the performance of the contract. If, on the other hand, 
the contractor considers the schedule unrealistic, the buying personnel 
should select another contractor or modify the delivery dates. The 
buying personnel will then be able to develop respect for contract terms 
and take effective action against delinquent contractors. 


d. Modification of Quality Inspection Procedures 





We found that it typically takes between three and four 
weeks to accomplish the routines of quality inspection, when the sample 
is approved as satisfactory. When the inspection results in rejection 
because of defective quality, as has occurred in a substantial number 
of cases, the delays in final delivery are usually measured in months 
rather than weeks. We feel that several steps can and should be taken 
that would help to reduce the time required for inspection without im- 
pairing the very real and important values of good quality inspection. 


We should emphasize that our study strongly supports the 
need for a good quality inspection system for paint. Further, in our 
contacts with the requiring services, we encountered no complaints that 
the paint being received through Navy procurement failed to meet the 
quality standards established in the specifications. Our suggestions to 
reduce the time required for inspection are intended to accomplish the 
time saving without weakening the valuable quality inspection function. 


Prevailing inspection procedures call for laboratory in- 
spection of samples taken from each manufacturing batch, When batches 
are ready for inspection, the manufacturer notifies the cognizant in- 
spection office and an inspector calls at the plant and takes a small 
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sample from each batch. These samples are mailed to one of several 
government laboratories, where they are tested against specifications. 
When laboratory testing is completed, the results of the inspection, 
with recommendations as to acceptability, are returned to the inspector 
who in turn notifies the manufacturer of the results. 


Analysis of 123 laboratory reports at the Port Newark 
INSMAT Office showed that the time required for quality inspection 
ranged from two to four weeks, with the median time 23 days. Other 
investigations indicated that these figures are broadly typical for Navy 
paint contracts. This does not mean that the manufacturing process is 
uniformly held up by the time required for inspection. However, many 
manufacturers, especially those whose laboratory facilities are not 
extensive, hesitate to go ahead with production beyond the first batch 
until they receive approval of the results of their formulation on that 
batch. Also, storage of filled containers is difficult for some manu- 
facturers who lack the space to store large quantities of paint prior to 
shipment. In the case of the large manufacturers who are confident of 
their formulations and of their own quality control procedures, and who 
have adequate storage space, the inspection lag does not deter them 
from going forward with production while inspection of the first batch 
is in process. 


When the sample is rejected because it fails to meet 
specifications, however, delays of eight weeks typically result. If the 
rejection is not for major and clear-cut deficiencies, the contractor 
commonly challenges the validity of the test and asks for reinspection. 
This, of course, takes a period of weeks. The extent of rejections for 
failure to meet specifications is indicated by Port Newark records which 
reveal that of 238 paint inspection reports from January | through June 
6, 1951, 42 samples or 18%, failed to meet specifications. Of these, 
16 were borderline cases and acceptance was recommended. The re- 
maining 26, or 11% of the total, were rejected. Records of the Material 
Laboratory, Brooklyn, show even higher rejections. At that laboratory 
during the 12 months ending May 31, 1951, rejection was recommended 
in 248 out of 946 samples, or in 26.2% of the cases. 


Several steps can be taken to reduce the delays in delivery 
incident to the inspection procedures. A first recommendation to this 
end is that increased use be made of "Qualified Products Lists" pro- 
cedures for those specifications which are difficult to meet and on which 
high rejection rates and consequent major delays have been experienced. 
We noted such high rejection rates on several specifications. For example, 
in the case of TT-E-485b, the Materials Laboratory, Brooklyn, experienct 
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rejection rate on 58 samples through a twelve-month period of 45%. 
this paint were placed on the qualified products list and manufacturers 
ere required to demonstrate their ability to meet the specification be- 
ore they were permitted to bid, delays due to failure to pass inspection 


ould be greatly reduced. 


Under a recent amendment to the inspection specifica- 

ions, | authority now exists under which manufacturers with adequate 
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hecked and approved. Thereafter the inspector can release paint on 
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hat there are a number of other companies with excellent laboratory 
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e Inspection Service assist manufacturers to qualify under this new 


rocedure. 


In addition, we believe the Bureau of Ships in conjunction 
ith ASO should investigate existing differences in policy at the various 
boratories regarding the degree of divergence from specification that 
ill be permitted. While we did not make a detailed investigation of this 
roblem, it was our definite and strong impression that the Materials 
boratory, Brooklyn, recommends rejection of samples for minor 
eviations from specifications that would have been noted by the Phila- 
elphia laboratory but judged insufficient grounds for rejection of the 

nt involved. The Brooklyn policy of rigid adherence to the letter of 
he specifications partially explains the very high rate of rejection at the 
rooklyn Lab (26.2% during the 12 months ending May 31, 1951) and 
igh delivery delinquency in the area. It may be decided that literal 
ompliance with specifications is in fact the best policy, but it is clear 
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sample from each batch. These samples are mailed to one of several 
government laboratories, where they are tested against specifications. 
When laboratory testing is completed, the results of the inspection, 
with recommendations as to acceptability, are returned to the inspector 
who in turn notifies the manufacturer of the results. 


Analysis of 123 laboratory reports at the Port Newark 
INSMAT Office showed that the time required for quality inspection 
ranged from two to four weeks, with the median time 23 days. Other 
investigations indicated that these figures are broadly typical for Navy 
paint contracts. This does not mean that the manufacturing process is 
uniformly held up by the time required for inspection. However, many 
manufacturers, especially those whose laboratory facilities are not 
extensive, hesitate to go ahead with production beyond the first batch 
until they receive approval of the results of their formulation on that 
batch. Also, storage of filled containers is difficult for some manu- 
facturers who lack the space to store large quantities of paint prior to 
shipment. In the case of the large manufacturers who are confident of 
their formulations and of their own quality control procedures, and who 
have adequate storage space, the inspection lag does not deter them 
from going forward with production while inspection of the first batch 
is in process. 


When the sample is rejected because it fails to meet 
specifications, however, delays of eight weeks typically result. If the 
rejection is not for major and clear-cut deficiencies, the contractor 
commonly challenges the validity of the test and asks for reinspection. 
This, of course, takes a period of weeks. The extent of rejections for 
failure to meet specifications is indicated by Port Newark records which 
reveal that of 238 paint inspection reports from January | through June 
6, 1951, 42 samples or 18%, failed to meet specifications. Of these, 

16 were borderline cases and acceptance was recommended. The re- 
maining 26, or 11% of the total, were rejected. Records of the Material 
Laboratory, Brooklyn, show even higher rejections. At that laboratory 
during the 12 months ending May 31, 1951, rejection was recommended 
in 248 out of 946 samples, or in 26.2% of the cases. 


Several steps can be taken to reduce the delays in delivery 
incident to the inspection procedures. A first recommendation to this 
end is that increased use be made of "Qualified Products Lists" pro- 
cedures for those specifications which are difficult to meet and on which 
high rejection rates and consequent major delays have been experienced. 
We noted such high rejection rates on several specifications. For example, 
in the case of TT-E-485b, the Materials Laboratory, Brooklyn, experienced 
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a rejection rate on 58 samples through a twelve-month period of 45%. 

If this paint were placed on the qualified products list and manufacturers 
were required to demonstrate their ability to meet the specification be- 
fore they were permitted to bid, delays due to failure to pass inspection 


would be greatly reduced. 


Under a recent amendment to the inspection specifica- 
tions, 1 authority now exists under which manufacturers with adequate 
facilities can have their own laboratories and their analysis procedures 
checked and approved. Thereafter the inspector can release paint on 
the certification of the company laboratory that it has passed its tests 
for the specifications. Of course, the company tests and certification 
are subject to periodic test checks, but the routine of 100% government 
check of each batch is avoided. Since the actual tests can be run 
through in less than one week, it will be seen that such procedures, 
where they can safely be used, materially reduce the normal inspection 
period of more than three weeks. 


We learned of only one company, Benjamin Moore and Sons, 
Inc., Newark, where this procedure has been established. We believe 
that there are a number of other companies with excellent laboratory 
facilities which could also qualify, and it is recommended that ASO and 
the Inspection Service assist manufacturers to qualify under this new 
procedure. 


In addition, we believe the Bureau of Ships in conjunction 
with ASO should investigate existing differences in policy at the various 
laboratories regarding the degree of divergence from specification that 
will be permitted. While we did not make a detailed investigation of this 
problem, it was our definite and strong impression that the Materials 
Laboratory, Brooklyn, recommends rejection of samples for minor 
deviations from specifications that would have been noted by the Phila- 
delphia laboratory but judged insufficient grounds for rejection of the 
paint involved. The Brooklyn policy of rigid adherence to the letter of 
the specifications partially explains the very high rate of rejection at the 
Brooklyn Lab (26.2% during the 12 months ending May 31, 1951) and 
high delivery delinquency in the area. It may be decided that literal 
compliance with specifications is in fact the best policy, but it is clear 
that uniformity of policy between laboratories is highly desirable. In 
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sone instances where the need is urgent and deficiencies are not major, 
it may be desirable to accept the paint, provided that the manufacturer 
will accept an appropriately lower price. Obviously, the contracting 
officer must play the major role in decisions of this sort. It might be 
added that the General Services Administration is reported to have im- 
proved manufacturers' quality performance during the past year by a 
program which provides for substantial price adjustments for minor 
deficiencies as an alternative to outright rejection. 


Finally, an important contribution to a reduction in the 
delays associated with inspection for quality and rejections for failure 
to meet specifications would result from the development of a system 
whereby the buying personnel are kept informed regarding the quality 
rejection records of contractors. Maintenance of quality inspection 
information by the buyers would bring to their attention the fact that 
some companies have a very high rate of rejection* and support the 
collateral information about delinquencies in making deliveries. This 
recommendation is part of our earlier recommendation that the ASO 
buying personnel obtain better information on the delivery performance 
of their contractors and utilize this information in awarding and ad- 
ministering contracts. 


4. Recommendations 





We believe that, if Single Department Procurement of paint 
is continued, the Department of the Navy and the Munitions Board should 
take immediate action to improve the performance of the purchase function 
and to reduce procurement lead time. 


a. In order to facilitate purchase operations under Single De- 
partment Procurement, we recommend: 


(1) the development of a standard method of designating 
relative urgency on procurement documents for all armed services; 


(2) the development of procedures to familiarize the pur- 
chasing personnel with the requirements determination methods, stock 
control systems, and operating policies of the requiring services; 





Iseveral contractors in the Brooklyn area had a rejection record for the 
12 months to May 31, 1951, of more than 50%. Other companies had no 
rejections on a number of samples. 
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(3) the implementation of standardization and simplifica- 
tion of military paint specifications and the preparation of adequate 
descriptions and catalogues of paint; and 


(4) the preparation by the Aviation Supply Office of a 
monthly list of current prices on major paint items, together with a 
forecast of short-term price movements, to assist the requiring ser- 
vices in determining more accurately the funds which should be author- 
ized on purchase requisitions. 


b. In order to eliminate or reduce the time required to place 
contracts after the receipt of requisitions, we recommend: 


(1) the use of running (or open-end) contracts to procure 
the major items of paint required by the services; or 


(2) the solicitation of bids and quotations on a "step ladder" 
basis prior to the receipt of requisitions; but 


(3) the use of negotiation only as an emergency method of 
reducing the time required to place contracts because, as now practiced, 
it results in substantially higher prices for paint. 


c. In order to reduce the time required by contractors to de- 
liver paint and to improve contractor performance, we recommend that: 


(1) better follow-up and expediting action be achieved by 
increasing the personnel in the offices of the Inspectors of Naval Material, 
and by establishing more systematic and aggressive follow-up procedures; 


(2) better collection and utilization be made of procurement 
status information in order to keep the buying personnel informed of con- 
tractor performance, so that they will be in a position to withhold further 
awards to contractors who are seriously delinquent or whose products 
fail to meet specifications; and 


(3) more realistic contract delivery dates be used, so that 
contract terms can be enforced. 


d. In order to provide the requiring services with adequate pro- 
curement status information, we recommend that responsibility for fur- 
nishing procurement status information to the requisitioning activities be 
assigned to the paint purchase unit in the Aviation Supply Office because 
that unit must obtain this information to perform the purchase function 
effectively. 
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e. In order to shorten the time required for quality inspection 
and to reduce rejections from contractors for failure to meet specifica- 
tions, we recommend: 


(1) the use of the "Qualified Products List" procedures 
for paint specifications which have a high quality rejection rate; 


(2) the assistance of manufacturers who have adequate 
laboratories to have their testing facilities and procedures approved so 
that they can certify the quality of their own paint, subject to periodic 
government tests; 


(3) investigation of apparent differences in policies of 
government testing laboratories regarding the acceptable degree of 
divergence which will be permitted from specifications; and 


(4) the development of policies and procedures which will 


facilitate acceptance of paint at appropriately lower prices when the 
quality does not meet specifications in minor respects and delivery is 


urgently required. 





PART IV 
THE POTENTIAL SAVINGS OBTAINABLE BY COMBINING 


MILITARY PURCHASES OF PAINT 


In the previous chapter we have reported that no combination of 
military purchases of paint has taken place above the level of each de- 
partment. We have not, however, explored the potential savings which 
might be realized through combining military pur es of paint. If 
military purchases were combined, how much reduction of prices might 
be obtained? How much reduction in administrative expense might be 
achieved through combining orders, and thus reducing the number of 


transactions ? 


A. The Relationship between Volume and Costs 





To find out what effect the size of an order has on the costs of 
producing paint, we examined first the factors affecting direct pro- 
duction costs and, secondly, the factors affecting transportation costs. 
Then we studied the influence of these factors on the location and struc- 
ture of the paint industry. 


l. Direct Production Costs 





A knowledge of production costs is essential in appraising the 
effect of volume buying. If larger orders do result in production econo- 
mies, part or all of these economies may be turned into lower prices 
for the government by appropriate buying procedures. We have divided 
production costs into three principal components and will discuss them 
in the following order; first, manufacturing costs; second, packaging 
costs, and third, raw material costs. 


a. Manufacturing Costs 





A key influence on the cost of producing paint is the manu- 
facturing method. It is a batch process, typically performed in lots of 
100 to 1,000 gallons. Pigments are first ground in a mill, then vehicles 
and thinners are blended in a mixing tank. The maximum capacity of a 
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grinding mill is 1,000 gallons and of mixing tanks is 3,000 gallons. (In 
batches of over 3,000 gallons, manufacturers have not been able to ob- 
tain a thorough mixing of pigments and liquids. ) 


Chart 9 shows cost estimates for 50, 100, 500, and 1, 000 
gallon batches. * (Since batches over 1,000 gallons are extremely rare, 
no cost figures are available.) The costs included in this chart are labor, 
manufacturing expenses, and factory overhead; the chart does not include 
raw material costs, selling costs, or profit margins. Although the chart 
represents costs as they were in 1946, the data are adequate to support 
the conclusion that manufacturing costs decline rapidly in volumes up to 


Chart*9 = UNIT COSTS OF MANUFACTURING 


BY SIZE OF BATCH 


CENTS LABOR, EXPENSE & OVERHEAD 
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an production cost figures shown are taken from Cost Fi Methods, 
by W. R. Sieplein of the Sherwin-Williams Company (pp. 7 1 and 20). 
Mr. Sieplein, who is manager of the Bid Sales Department of Sherwin- 
Williams, states that his figures are a digest of more than one hundred 


anonymous reports from individual companies (p. 6). 
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' 
100 gallons, with a further decline up to 500 gallons and a very gradual 
decline up to 1,000 gallons. 


In the process of manufacture, some raw material is lost 
through spillage, adhesion to mills, tanks, etc., and evaporation of 
volatile liquids. Chart 10 shows that such losses are reduced to small 
proportions by manufacturing in 1,000 gallon lots. Successive batches 
of the same type and color of paint may further reduce these losses be- 
cause cleaning of the equipment is avoided - a saving not only of the 
paint adhering to the equipment but also of the cost of solvent and labor 
employed in cleaning. However, the saving is likely to be slight. About 
10 gallons of paint are lost in a 1,000 gallon run, a processing loss of 
1%. Two successive runs (2,000 gallons) using the same equipment, 
would probably not result in any further losses. The actual loss would 
consequently be the same but the rate of loss, in relation to the amount 
of paint processed, would be reduced to 1/2 of 1%. By the time a third 
successive batch has been run (3,000 gallons), the processing loss 
would amount to 1/3 of 1% of the total raw material cost. In quantities 
of 5,000 gallons the further reduction in rate of loss is almost negligible. 


Because paint is manufactured by a batch process, and be- 
cause the maximum size of equipment rarely, if ever, exceeds 1,000 
gallons per grinding mill and 3,000 gallons per mixing tank, most manu- 
facturing economies are achieved in runs of 1,000 to 3,000 gallons. 


b. Packaging Costs 


After paint is manufactured it must be packaged. Chart 11 
shows how packaging costs - containers plus other costs - are affected 
by runs of 50, 100, 500 and 1,000 gallons. Here again the data, while 
charted in terms of 1946 price levels, are sufficient to indicate that the 
major economies in packaging are achieved when paint is poured into its 
containers in batches of 1,000 gallons at a time. 





As far as the cost of containers is concerned, the cheapest 
prices are achieved when the buying is in carload lots. (A carload will 
consist of enough empty containers to hold about 15, 000 gallons of 
paint.) Some idea of the savings to be achieved by purchasing con- 
tainers in large quantities may be obtained from one concern's current 
quotation for five-gallon cans: for orders of 500 or less the price is 
79 cents per can; for orders of 3,000 cans the price is 67 cents per 
can, (It should be noted, however, that while this is a difference of 
12 cents per can, the difference amounts to but 2 to 3 cents per gallon 


of paint. ) 
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In some cases, the type of can required by the military may 
be an item used also in the regular commercial paint business. In such 
cases the manufacturer may buy his containers on a low-priced annual 
contract and may be able to place his bid on the basis of economical can 
costs even though the number of cans involved in the bid may be small. 
Military specifications for one-gallon cans, however, call for different 
coating and labeling from that typically used in regular commercial prac - 
tice. In the latter case, the manufacturer must place specific orders for 
cans to fill a military contract and consequently must pay a higher price 
if he buys to fill a small-quantity order. 


It would appear from the above figures that most of the 
economies in packaging paint are obtained when quantities reach approxi- 
mately 1,000 gallons, In the purchase of paint containers, however, 
economies are possible up to 15,000 gallons. Even so, the savings ob- 
tainable through carload purchases of containers are relatively small, 
especially when such savings are computed as a percentage of total costs. 
In many caeces these economies are realized by the manufacturer in the 
regular course of his business and may be passed on to the military even 
when the military is buying paint in small quantities. 


c. Raw Material Costs 





The cost of raw materials accounts for most of the price 
paid by the government for paint. Our field work indicates that at least 
75% of the delivered cost of most paints bought in fiscal 1951 consists of 
raw material costs, with the remaining 25% going for manufacturing 
costs, packaging costs, shipping costs and contribution to overhead (in- 


cluding any profit margin). 


The fact that raw materials are such an important element 
of the total price raises two questions: (1) to what extent can the paint 
manufacturer reduce his final costs by purchasing his raw materials in 
large quantities, and (2) to what extent does the cost of transporting raw 
materials favor the manufacturer who is located near the source of his 
raw materials ? n 





‘in early 1950, for instance a manufacturer who bid $2.10 per gallon 
submitted evidence that his raw material costs were $1.52 per gallon. 
His other costs were: containers, $. 12; manufacturing, $.25; and 
shipping, $.10. The remainder, $.11, constituted a contribution to 
overhead, or "profit." 
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Published quotations indicate that maximum economies in 
the purchase of the two major paint ingredients, pigments (such as lead 
and zinc oxides and titanium dioxide) and vehicles (such as linseed oil 
and synthetic resin), are reached in carload quantities. A carload 
(36, 000 pounds) of some of these pigments often yields large quantities 
of finished paint, as is shown in the following examples: 





A carload of: Produces: Of specification: 
Titanium Dioxide 24,000 gallons TT-P-40 
(Type I, Class A) 
Zinc Oxide 14,000 gallons TT-E-485b 
12,000 gallons TT-P-40 
(Type I, Class A) 
Red Lead 8,000 gallons TT-E-485b 
Basic Carbonate 
(White) Lead 3, 300 gallons TT-P-40 (Type I) 
8, 100 gallons TT-P-40 (Type I, Class A) 


If the above raw materials were to be purchased specifi- 
cally to complete a contract for the armed services, maximum econo- 
mies could be achieved in half the cases listed only if the order to be 
filled were for more than 10,000 gallons. Actually, however, all of 
the pigments named, as well as linseed oil, and, to a lesser extent, 
synthetic resins, are raw materials used regularly by a typical paint 
manufacturer in production of his commercial paints, and may be bought 
by him, at low prices, on contracts that may run for three months or 
more. Therefore, as far as raw material costs are concerned, a manu- 
facturer may be able to quote very low prices, even on small orders, 
provided the paint specification that he is bidding on calls for, as it often 
does, ingredients that are common in his commercial business. In such 
cases the manufacturer may be able to quote low prices for small quanti- 
ties merely because he is already buying his raw materials (the most 
important element in his costs) in quantities that enable him to take full 
advantage of volume discounts. 


As for freight costs, practically all pigments and synthetic 
resins are quoted on a delivered basis with the producer absorbing the 
shipping costs. Consequently, a plant location near the source of raw 
materials is seldom sufficient to enable a manufacturer to quote lower 
prices than a competing plant located further away. Linseed oil is 
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usually sold f.0.b. Minneapolis, the market center for that product, 
but the freight cost to New York City, for instance, is only $.008 per 
pound. With linseed oil selling currently at 21 cents per pound, the 
freight to New York is only 4% of the delivered cost. 


The only areas where shipping costs result in noticeably 
higher raw material costs are the Southwest, Rocky Mountain and 
Pacific Coast states. In those areas the delivered price quotations are 
typically 5% to 8% higher for almost all ingredients. 


In the purchase of raw materials, paint manufacturers 
are able to obtain maximum economies by purchasing in carload lots. 
Since they often use practically the same materials in both their com- 
mercial and their military products, they are able to buy their paint 
ingredients in large and economical quantities. Therefore, the savings 
which they achieve by volume purchasing may, conceivably, be passed 
on in the form of low prices to the military, even though orders from 
the military may involve only small quantities of the finished product. 


The cost of transporting raw materials is not an important 
factor in causing the cost of paint produced in one location to be less than 
the cost of paint produced in a location further removed from the source 
of raw materials (except that raw materials delivered to the Southwest, 
Rocky Mountains, and Pacific Coast are slightly more expensive than 
materials delivered to other sections of the country). Such savings as 
may be obtained when a buyer purchases paint from a strategically located 
manufacturer may quickly be offset by the costs of shipping the final pro- 
duct from the point of manufacture to the point of delivery, as is ex- 
plained in the next section. 


2. Transportation Costs 





Since, in relation to its value, paint is heavy (enamels weigh 
about 10 pounds per gallon and white lead paint about 20 pounds per gallon), 
freight costs are an important factor in the price of the delivered product. 
Table | compares less than carload shipping costs with carload rates and 
shows the differences between the various modes of transportation. Ona 
less-than carload shipment of enamel (below 3, 600 gallons by rail and 
2,300 by truck) transportation costs approximate $.0002 per gallon-mile. 
Thus, by the time a manufacturer ships his product 1,000 miles, his 
shipping costs have increased to 20 cents a gallon. At a bid price of 
$2.00 a gallon, his transportation charges are consequently 10% of his 
total price. This being the case, it is generally possible for the manu- 
facturer located near the point of delivery to under-bid the manufacturer 
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Table 1 


Costs of Shipping Paint 
Between Selected Locations 


Carload vs. Less Than Carload 
and by 
Rail, Truck and Water 


Costs in Cents Per Gallon 
(Rates in Effect 2 August 1951) 
Rail Truck Water 
Destination From LCL cL LCL cL LCL cL 


Schenectady New York 8.2¢ 5.0¢ 8.2¢ 4.8¢ . - 
Chicago 15.3 9.9 18.0 10.3 - - 


Atlanta 19.8 14.6 19.4 14.4 - - 
Granite City Chicago 9.5 5.9 11.0 5.7 - - 
New York 20.3 12.8 21.3 12.4 - - 
Atlanta 16.7 9.3 16.4 11.6 - ~ 


San Francisco New York 50.6 29.8 47.8 38.5 26.9¢ 18.2¢ 
Chicago 42.2 24.0 30.5 28.5 - - 





Seattle New York 50.6 29.8 47.8 47.8 26.9 18.2 
Chicago 42.2 24.0 30.5 28.5 - - 
Philadelphia New York 6.4 4.4 6.1 3.4 - - 
Atlanta 18.3 13.5 17.9 9.8 - - 
Chicago 18.0 10.0 16.1 11.1 - - 
Carload Quantities 
Enamel TT-P-40 
Type Il 
Rail 3600-4000 gal. 1800 gal. -2000 gal. 
Truck 2000-2300 gal. 1000-1150 gal. 
Water 2000 gal. 1000 gal. 


Source: Compiled from Published Tariffs 
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located further away. From the standpoint of transportation costs, the 
best potential paint prices are to be had from the manufacturer located 
near the point of delivery. Still further potential savings are possible 

if purchases are made, not in less-than-carload lots as quoted above, 

but in carload lots, for which the cost of shipping is about half. However, 
the savings obtained on carload shipments (as against less-than-carload 
shipments) are not great when paint is manufactured for delivery to a 
nearby destination, simply because shipping costs over short distances 

do not figure importantly in total costs. 


Our conclusion is that buying paint from a nearby producer 
may yield the buyer real economies because of reduced shipping charges. 
Buying in carload lots, 2, 300 to 3,600 gallons, may yield even further 
economies, though these economies will be small if the shipping distance 
is short. 


3. Nature of the Paint Industry 





Because freight is an important element in costs, paint plants 
are usually located near consumer markets. The 1949 census of manu- 
facturers showed 1,291 plants distributed roughly in proportion to popu- 
lation and therefore predominantly in or near the larger metropolitan 
centers throughout the country. More than half of these plants were 
located in five states as follows: 


New York 182 
California 155 
New Jersey 129 
Illinois 123 
Ohio 102 


In terms of value of product shipped in 1949, 21% went out from plants 
in the metropolitan New York area, 13% from the Chicago district, 
5.3% from San Francisco, 4.6% from Philadelphia, and 4.2% from 
Los Angeles. 


In addition to being widely scattered, the paint industry is com- 
posed principally of small plants. Because manufacturing is a batch 
process with a relatively low limit to the size of the batch, there is no 
advantage in large manufacturing facilities. Census figures show that 
only 127 plants have more than 100 employees. 


For these reasons the leading companies in the industry, rather 
than having one large centrally located manufacturing plant, have several 
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branch establishments scattered geographically. Pittsburgh Plate Glass, 
Co., for instance, has manufacturing plants located as follows: Newark, 
Detroit, Dayton, Milwaukee, Houston, Portland, Los Angeles. 


As a result of the dispersed nature of the paint industry, the 
marketing of paint is highly decentralized. Even large companies with 
many branch plants generally buy paint for the use of their branches 
from manufacturers located in the general region of such plants. 


The paint industry, therefore, consists of many small plants 
scattered widely across the country. These plants typically produce 
paint in batches up to 1,000 gallons. Very small batches (less than 100 
gallons) are expensive to produce, but most manufacturing economies 
may be achieved in volumes of 500 gallons and over. Further manu- 
facturing economies are obtainable up to 1,000 gallons, with very slight 
additional savings up to 5,000 gallons, Beyond 5,000 gallons there are 
no significant volume economies, except in the purchase of paint cans 
in carload lots, a saving that is negligible when compared with the total 
cost of producing a gallon of paint. 


B. The Relationship between Volume and Prices 





In the preceding section we examined the cost structure of the 
paint industry to determine the relationship between volume and the cost 
of production. Now we shall endeavor to find whether a similar relation- 
ship exists between volume and the prices paid for paint by the Aviation 
Supply Office. 


As stated in the introduction, we conducted a study of ASO's pur- 
chases of four paint specifications - TT-P-40, TT-E-485b, TT-E-489, 
and Army Specification 3-173. These specifications were chosen (1) be- 
cause they were procured by ASO in large volumes, and (2) because, 
with the exception of 3-173, they were paints used by all the services. . 
Our sample includes all known transactions that had been completed for 0 
each of the specifications from the beginning of Single Department Pro- 
curement of paint until the time our sample was taken. Since paint 
awards at ASO are typically made in terms of the lowest bidder for each 
item of paint to be delivered to each destination, our analysis was con- 
ducted on an "item-destination" basis. 


1. Statistical Methods 





As a first approach we computed the arithmetic average of 
prices paid each month for paint of each specification (except 3-173 
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purchases, which covered too short a time period to be useful). We 
plotted these average monthly prices on Chart 12 and compared them 
with the trend of wholesale paint materials prices. This chart indi- 
cates that the prices paid by the armed services rose more rapidly 
over the last eighteen months than did the prices of paint materials in 
general. It is apparent, however, that there is a direct relationship 
between the prices paid by the armed services and the general trend 
of raw material prices. 


Chart “12 
AVERAGE PRICES PAID FOR TT-R-40, TTE-485b, &TT-E-~489 BY ASO 
AND WHOLESALE PAINT MATERIALS PRICES 


MARCH I950— JUNE 195! 
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Since paint prices tend to fluctuate with the costs of raw 
materials, it is impossible to compare directly the prices paid by ASO 
for paint over a period of changing raw material prices. We therefore 
removed from the paint prices paid by ASO that part of the prices which 
could be traced directly to raw material costs. To do this we obtained 
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formulas for each of the specifications, then priced these formulas as 
of the first of each month in which a purchase was made. (We used the 
lowest published quotations as reported in the Oil, Paint and D. Re- 
porter.)* Deducting these estimated raw material costs from Ke dollar 
figure at which each award for each destination was made, we found the 
manufacturer's "margin," or an approximation of the amount which the 
manufacturer had to pay (1) for containers, (2) for the cost of delivery 
from his factory to the destination, and (3) for all the costs of doing 
business - manufacturing, packaging, overhead, and profit. 





After eliminating the factor of raw material costs by the 
foregoing method, another important variable remained in our calcu- 
lated margins, namely the delivery costs. We might conceivably have 
estimated these costs, but since we were primarily interested in the 
lowest delivered cost, irrespective of the location of the successful 
bidder, we chose to compare only those prices which were quoted for 
delivery to a common destination. As a further refinement in our 
analysis we distinguished between negotiated and advertised prices. 
The resulting figures, arranged by quantities, appear on Charts 13 to 17. 
With raw material and shipping variables removed, the prices on these 
charts reveal the influence of the third remaining variable - the effect 
of volume purchases on the prices paid in advertised transactions. 


From these it is clear that the lowest margins almost always 
occurred for orders of 2,000 to 10,000 gallons. (The range of low 
prices lies between 2,000 and 7, 000 gallons for the heavier paints and 
between 5,000 and 10,000 gallons for the lighter enamels, probably 
reflecting the influence of shipping costs on the optimum level of economic 
production.) The charts also seem to indicate that for very large orders - 
50,000 gallons or more - the government is likely to pay higher rather 
than smaller margins to manufacturers. Where more than one award 
had to be made to obtain the required gallonage, we connected the low 
and high prices of the chart by a line to indicate the range of prices 
which had to be covered to find enough productive capacity to fill such 
large orders. The chart, therefore, reveals that very large orders tend 
to exhaust the capacity of the low-cost producer, thus forcing the buying 
agency to turn to progressively higher bidders in order to satisfy these 
larger requirements. 





lour method of calculating manufacturers' margins is described in 
greater detail in Appendix III. 
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In general the prices paid by ASO are consistent with the con- 
clusion arrived at earlier through our study of industry costs. Pro- 
duction costs, we found, level out in quantities of 1,000 to 5,000 gallons. 
Prices appear to level out in quantities of 2,000 to 10,000 gallons. For 
quantities of 50,000 gallons or more, however, we found that ASO had 
been paying higher prices than for purchases of smaller quantities. 


2. All-or-None Bids 





To check our conclusions with regard to the relationship be- 
tween volume and price in the paint industry, we examined the record 
of all-or-none bids submitted to ASO. Conceivably, a large-scale 
paint manufacturer, using the best mass-production techniques, might 
achieve such economies from large-scale production that he could com- 
pete with manufacturers located in other areas, even though the other 
manufacturers had him at disadvantage because of shipping costs. Were 
such the case, this manufacturer might enter a very low bid on a paint 
item to be delivered to several distant locations, provided only that he 
were able to get the entire order to make it possible for him to reach 
volume production. 


We found that during the first three months of calendar year 
1951, ASO received only 20 such all-or-none bids out of a total of 
1,295 bids received for all paint products. Of the 20, only four bids 
resulted in contracts but two of the four were successful merely be- 
cause the contractors were the only qualified bidders quoting on these 
items and consequently would have received the awards even if they had 
not submitted all-or-none bids. 


The infrequent use of all-or-none bids, and their still less 
frequent success indicates that the cost of transportation is so large in 
relation to the savings of volume manufacture that manufacturers cannot 
produce paint cheaply enough, no matter how large the volume, to over- 
come the freight advantage of producers who are located much nearer to 
the point of delivery. 


C, Can Paint Be Purchased in More Economical Quantities ? 





Having concluded from a study of the cost of manufacturing paint 
that theoretically one could expect to obtain economical purchases in 
volumes of 1,000 to 5,000 gallons, and having also learned that ASO was 
in fact achieving its lowest prices at least by the time its orders became 
as large as 10,000 gallons, we set out to learn how frequently ASO was buy- 
ing in quantities below 1,000 gallons, and how frequently it was buying in 
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quantities above 10,000 gallons. We felt that if the services were placing 
their orders with ASO in volumes of less than 1,000 gallons each, worth- 
while savings might be realized by combining the purchases of the several 
services to achieve larger orders. If, on the other hand, the services 
were buying in quantities of 10,000 gallons or more, this would signify 
that they were already, individually, realizing practically all of the 
volume economies that were achievable. As for quantities between 1,000 
gallons and 10,000 gallons, minor price savings might be achieved but 
might not be worth the effort. 


What we found led us to conclude that the services were already 
buying in economical quantities and that little was to be gained by com- 
bining the paint purchases of one service with those of another. From 
our study of four specifications we learned that the Army was already 
spending 99 percent of its paint dollar on purchases of 10,000 gallons or 
more (Table 2). Furthermore, we learned that the four specifications 
which we had studied are probably representative of all Army paint buy- 
ing since they are estimated to account for over three-quarters of the 


Army's total paint purchases. 


We also learned from our study of four specifications that the 
Air Force was spending as much as 85 percent of its paint dollars on 
purchases of 10,000 gallons or more. In the case of the Air Force, 
however, we found that our data covered only about a fifth of the Air 
Force's paint dollars and was therefore less representative than our 
Army data. To improve our representation, we obtained additional 
figures on a clear dope and on an acetone, both of which are common- 
use items and are bought for the Air Force through Single Department 
Procurement (Table 3). Here again we found that the Air Force com- 
monly placed its orders (71 percent of the dollars spent) in quantities of 
10,000 gallons or more. 


The Navy, we found, offered the only exception to the general 
pattern. Only once did we find in our sample an instance of the Navy 
ordering in quantities of more than 10,000 gallons. The‘bulk of the 
Navy's paint dollars (83 percent) went for purchases of between 1, 000 
gallons and 10,000 gallons. Many of its purchases (indeed approxi- 
mately half, by number of item destinations occurred in the category of 
less than 1,000 gallons each, although only 17 percent of its paint dollars 
went into such purchases. 


To be certain that our particular sample of paint specifications 
had not misled us into drawing unwarranted generalizations, we made a 
test check of approximately 80 percent of the Navy's paint purchases in 
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Table 3 
Air Force Purchases of a Common-Use 


Dope (Mil-D-5553) and Acetone (FED-O-A-51) 
During Fiscal Year 1951 


In Quantities of Gallons Item Destination 








0 - 999 gallons 2,500 1% 22 28% 


10,000 - gallons and over 371,840 71% 19% 





523,960 100% 100% 


Source: U. S. Air Force, Headquarters, Air Material Command, 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base 


Table 4 


Eighty Percent (by Volume) of Navy Purchases of 
Protective Coatings (All Specifications) During 
Fiscal Year 1951 


In Quantities of Gallons Item Destinations 








0 - 499 28, 694 1% 110 19% 
999 77, 782 3% 140 25% 
9, 999 1,539,311 65% 295 52% 


Over 742,050 31% 27 4% 





2,387,837 100% 572 100% 


Source: U. S. Navy, General Stores Supply Office, Philadelphia. 
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fiscal year 1951, irrespective of specifications (Table 4). The test 
check revealed the same general pattern as our sample, with the 
Navy's heaviest purchases still falling in the area of 1,000 to 10,000 
gallons per item destination, but the emphasis was somewhat different. 
Whereas our original sample had shown that 17 percent of the Navy's 
purchases were within presumably "uneconomical" quantities of less 
than 1,000 gallons, our test check showed that only 4 percent of the 
Navy's purchases were in that area. In volumes over 10,000 gallons, 
the test check showed heavy purchases whereas the original sample 
had shown almost none. 


There are many reasons why the Navy's pattern of paint pur- 
chases should differ from the patterns of the Army and the Air Force. 
The Navy maintains more primary warehouses than do the other ser- 
vices and, bécause of its stock replenishment policies, it reorders 
more frequently than the others. Both of these factors tend to reduce 
the size of the Navy's average purchases. These two factors may also 
produce certain offsetting economies (e.g., less frequent re-handling 
and lower inventory levels). Nevertheless the Navy should make it a 
part of its stock re-order policy to consider the economies of volume 
orders when purchasing paint (and we understand that, as a result of 
our findings, the Navy has already taken actions to put such a policy 
into effect). 


Theoretically, at least, the Navy could accomplish some fur - 
ther economies if it were to combine its purchases of less than 10, 000 
gallons (which make up 69% of the total) with similar purchases by the 


other services in order to enjoy those savings that are possible up to 
volumes of 10,000 gallons. According to our study, however, the 
savings obtainable in this manner would be small and would probably not 
be worth the cost of striving for them, except for the fact that every 
combined purchase means one less purchase transaction and each trans- 
action avoided means that much paper work saved. Since, however, the 
matter of savings in paper work and in general administrative costs is 
dealt with in the following section, discussion of the economies to be 
obtained from combined purchasing is deferred for inclusion in that sec- 
tion of the report. 


As a result of our study of (1) the costs of producing paint (2) the 
patterns of prices paid for paint by the Armed Services, and (3) the size 
of orders placed within the past 12 to 18 months, we have concluded that, 
for the most part, the services are already buying paint through ASO in 
economical quantities without combining the purchases of one service 
with those of another. 
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We learned that the Navy was buying paint more frequently and 
in smaller quantities than the other services, but we recognized that 
certain other economies resulting from frequent re-ordering might 
more than compensate for the higher prices paid on the Navy's small 
purchases. 


Some additional economies might be achieved by the Navy if it 
were to combine its orders for less than 10,000 gallons with similar 
orders placed by the other services in an effort to obtain the economies 
that are sometimes to be had in volumes up to 10,000 gallons. We felt, 
however, that these economies would be relatively small and that the 
real economies to be achieved in purchases at this level would come, if 
at all, through the elimination of purchase transactions and the result- 
ing reduction in administrative costs, the subject of the next section of 
this report. 


Finally, we found that the greatest dollar volume of paint pur- 
chases was being made by the Army. We learned that the Army was 
spending nearly half the money involved in the coordinated procure- 
ment of paint and that it was spending practically all of that on pur- 
chases of 10,000 gallons or more. Moreover, we found that some of 
its purchases were being made in such large quantities that it was 
forced to pay higher rather than lower prices for paint. 


D. Administrative Savings 





Up to this point we have been considering the economies that 
might be achieved if large orders resulted in lower prices. We have 
concluded that potential economies in that direction are limited to fur- 
ther combination within a service and that further combination of two 
or more services' purchases would probably not lead to significant 
economies in the prices paid per gallon of paint. 


Lower prices are, however, only one method of achieving pur- 
chase economies. Another method is to reduce the administrative costs 
of buying paint. This section deals with the potential savings to be ob- 
tained by combining purchase transactions and thereby reducing the 
costs of administering the purchase function. 


As has been indicated earlier in the report, the saving of ad- 
ministrative costs under Single Department Procurement is still a 
potentiality. If these potential economies are to be achieved, a means 
must be discovered of reducing the present large number of purchase 
transactions by combining paint orders. As we have said, few, if any, 
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combinations of this sort are now being made or could be made under 
the present pattern of requisition and purchase. To obtain maximum 
combination several steps would have to be taken. These are: 

1. standardizing specifications, 

2. simplifying and standardizing colors, 

3. reducing the number of delivery points. 


1. Standardized Specifications 





If combined purchasing is to be effective, all services must 
agree on standard paints to be ordered by standard designations and in 
standard ways. Even before the Single Department Procurement 
assignment of paint, many paint specifications had been standardized 
within the military and between the military and the civilian branches 
of the government. Since the assignment of paint procurement to the 
Navy, the Bureau of Ships has been specially charged with the standardi- 
zation program, but to date little has been accomplished by that organi- 
zation. The task of standardizing paint specifications was assigned to 
the Bureau of Ships about six months before the outbreak of war in 
Korea. In the first six months of their work, the men on this assign - 
ment weeded out 30 obsolete specifications and selected 88 others for 
review by the services for possible standardization. They had not 
yet taken any action on 181 other paint specifications when the Korea 
action began. Since paint standardization was merely an added responsi- 
bility for these men, and since their regular work thereafter kept them 
more than occupied, the task of paint standardization did not progress. 


Even if a concerted effort were made to push along the 
standardization program, there is some doubt regarding the capacity 
of this program to facilitate combined purchasing. From Table 5 we 
conclude that many paint specifications (50 out of a total of 196 speci- 
fications listed in the catalogs of the Army, Navy, and Air Force) are 
already being used by all services. Recognizing that each service will 
always have certain special uses for paint, we have difficulty in pre- 
dicting how much further the standardization program can promote the 
common use of paint specifications by all the services. There are 
several reasons why this uncertainty exists. 


To some extent further standardization merely means the 
establishment of certain general specifications under which a variety 
of products may be described. We learned that a fully coordinated 
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Table 5 


Joint and Separate Use of Specifications for 
Paints, Dopes, Enamels, Primers, Varnishes, and Lacquers 
by the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
July, 1951 


No. of specifications used by all services: 50 


No. of specifications used by two services: 


Army - Navy 18 
Navy - Air Force 30 
Air Force - Army 413 61 


No. of specifications used by only one service: 


Army 27 
Navy 49 
Air Force 9 85 


Total no. of specifications for the above listed 
protective coatings: 196 


Source: Index of Specifications, Army, Navy, Air Force; Volumes II, 
Ill, and IV of the Military Index, 1 April, 1951. 
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federal specification may be used by two or more services and still not 
provide any basis for coordinated buying. In the case of TT-E-485b, 
an enamel used by all services, we discovered that only the Army bought 
Type I, a dipping paint used in certain manufacturing operations. Fur- 
thermore, we learned that, although all services bought Type II of this 
enamel, the Army and Air Force typically bought olive drab, while the 
Navy bought black and the Marine bought green. Each color resulted in 
virtually a separate product since it is impossible to manufacture dif- 
ferent colors at the same time. Consequently a given paint specifica- 
tion, in this case one that had already been fully standardized, may 
cover in reality a number of quite separate and distinct products - 

and will continue to do so as long as there is any distinctive use of 
coloring by the services. 


2. Simplified and Standardized Colors 





Eliminating the use of distinctive coloring is a second method 
of preparing the way for combined purchases. Even here, however, 
there are obstacles. Take, for example, the case of paint specification 
TT-P-40. The services have already standardized on the joint use of 
this one specification for outside painting. Moreover, all the services 
use the same color - white. Still, the Navy is buying Type IA white 
paint with a titanium base while the Army and Air Force are buying 
Type II white paint with a lead base. We were told moreover that Type II 
is considered obsolete and that Type IA should be (and, we are informed, 
will soon be) ordered by all services. 


Here obviously is a clear possibility for the sort of combined 
buying that has not been practiced in the past. Soon all services will be 
using (1) the same specification, (2) the same color, and (3) the same 
type of this particular paint. On examining our data, however, we found 
that there were only three instances when the Navy had placed an order 
for Type IA white paint in the same month that one of the other services 
had placed an order for Type II white paint. Better coordination of 
ordering dates might in the future help to bring ordering cycles into 
harmony, but there would still remain the problem caused when the 
different services run short of paint at different times and submit interim 
requisitions. 


3. Reduced Number of Delivery Points 





A third means of achieving combined purchases of paint is to 
reduce the number of delivery points to which paint is shipped. As has 
been pointed out, the cost of shipping paint is so great that contracts tend 
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to go to suppliers located near the point of delivery. This being the 
case, it does no good to set up a mechanism for combining a Navy 

paint order with one for the Army when the Navy wants its paint de- 
livered to San Diego and the Army wants its paint at Granite City, 
Illinois. Even though the two orders might be placed at exactly the 
same time and might be for exactly the same paint, the great difference 
in destination would almost certainly result in two different manufactu- 
rers being the lowest bidders. Two different contracts would follow 
and no savings would be achieved. 











4. Potential Savings From Fewer Transactions 





A partial solution to the problem of different destinations might 
be regional warehousing. Paint purchases for all the services in a given 
region would then be deliverable to a common destination. Recognizing 
that there are many costs involved in rehandling and reshipping paint from 
common warehouses to the point of ultimate use, we nevertheless reas- 
sembled our data on the hypothesis that all shipments within a givenarea 
might have been made to the nearest Army General Depot. (See Appendix IV) 


We then investigated how many times, in our study of 232 
item destinations, paint orders could have been combined had shipment 
been made to a common warehouse.! We felt that our statistics would 
reveal the possibility of suth combinations if any existed, since three of 
our four specifications were among the most widely used paints in the 
military departments. 


Assuming, that the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marines had 
relied only on Army depots for their paint supplies during the 15 months 
of our study span, and assuming that all replenishments of depleted paint 
stocks had been delivered only to the Army's depots, we found that the 





lit should be recognized that a certain amount of informal combination 
of paint transactions goes on all the time. If a supplier manages to be 
low bidder simultaneously on two different item destinations, his 
awards result in only one contract. Since the preparation and mailing 
of contracts is one of the most expensive parts of a purchase transac- 
tion, some saving is thereby effected. The 232 separate item destina- 
tions that we studied were covered, for instance, by only 143 contracts. 
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number of item destinations occurring in our sample could have been 
reduced by 33 (or by 14%). For instance, during January, 1951, the 
Army bought 8, 000 gallons of TT-E-489, black, for shipment to its 
Schenectady General Depot. During the same month the Navy bought 
300 gallons of this same paint for delivery to Boston. Had the Navy 
been drawing on paint stored in Schenectady, this double transaction 
would have been avoided. 


It should be pointed out, however, that the 33 eliminated 
transactions, would have been achieved only at the cost of sending 
paint to locations other than the places where the paint was to be used. 
To rehandle and reship the paint from the Army's inland storage 
depots to, let us say, the Navy's coastal activities could easily offset 
the economies achieved through combined purchases and reduced ad- 
ministrative costs. 


If central warehousing were adopted, still further possibili- 
ties of reducing purchase transactions might be possible if, as stated 
above, the services were also to simplify and standardize the colors 
they use. We found that color variations accounted for an additional 
43 item destinations (over and above the extra item destinations 
accounted for principally by reason of different delivery points). In 
other words another 19% of the item destinations could have been re- 
moved had the services not used so many different colors. To have 
achieved this economy, however, all the services would have had to 
adopt the Spartan policy of using only olive drab enamels and white 
paint (with tints added, if desired, before application). 


If the services were to adopt simultaneously both common 
warehousing and basic coloring, they could conceivably reduce the 
number of their paint transactions by as much as 33% (14% plus i9%), 
and as a result they might be able to reduce their administrative costs 
by almost as much. This would seem to be an order of magnitude 
worth striving for. But what, in terms of dollar figures, would be 
involved? How significant would be a one-third saving in the costs of 
administering Single Department Procurement even if one ignores, 
for the moment, the offsetting costs of additional handling and reship- 
ment? 


The paint unit (B Section) of the Purchase Group at the 
Aviation Supply Office consists of seventeen persons directed by a 
Lieutenant (j.g.) and a civilian buyer, GS-11. Net man hours are 
currently running at about 35,000 per year. Applying the Purchase 
Group salary rate of $1.68 per hour to the paint unit, a total annual 
salary and wage expense of some $58, 800 is indicated. 
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In addition to direct labor costs, allowance must be made 
for materials (including copious supplies of paper) and such items as 
telephone, telegraph, and postage. Further, the paint section shared 
command costs and a number of common services such as bid evalua- 
tion, guard service, and utilities. 


Anyone familiar with government cost allocations will ap- 
preciate the difficulty of assigning accurately the overhead costs of a 
large organization, such as ASO, to one of its small component parts 
such as the paint unit of the Purchase Group. Two people may take the 
same basic data and, using different assumptions, arrive at quite dif- 
ferent estimates of the amount of overhead costs that a purchase unit 
should bear. Our figures assume that the cost relationships vary 
roughly in proportion to the number of employees, but other measure- 
ment devices might be used with equal logic. 


We found that it is costing at present approximately $1, 323, 000 
a year to operate the entire purchase organization at ASO. Since the 
paint unit comprises 11.7% of the workers in the various buying groups 
at ASO, we assigned to paint 11.7% of the total cost of the entire buy- 
ing organization. The result was a figure of $154,843, of which, as 
we have said, $58,800 represented direct labor expense. In other 
words the overhead loading of the paint unit at ASO is about 165%. 
This seemed to us a reasonable figure in view of the type of operations 
conducted at ASO. 


We therefore concluded that the cost of paint purchase ad- 
ministration for fiscal year 1951 was approximately $155,000. La 
saving of one-third of this cost through combined purchasing would 
have amounted to about $52,000. To have achieved this saving the 
services would have had to resort to central warehousing and com- 
pletely standardized colors. 2 They would, on the other hand, have 





lin terms of $43,000, 000 of paint purchases in fiscal year 1951, this 
figure of $154, 843 represents 3.4 mills per dollar of purchase. Com- 
parable figures for the Army Ordnance paint-buying organization at 
Raritan Arsenal in the six months before Single Department Procure- 
ment went into effect were 3.5 mills per dollar of purchase. 


2Perhaps it should be explained why we did not include inspection costs 
(Continued) 
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incurred many additional costs as a result of extra handling and shipping. 


In sum, the amount of administrative savings possible through 
combined purchasing did not seem to us to warrant the efforts which 
would be required to obtain them, particularly since the potentially 
lower administrative costs might easily be offset by the added costs 
of rehandling and reshipping paint. 


The cost of purchasing a $2.00 gallon of paint amounts to 
only about $.007. It seems hardly likely, therefore, that administra- 
tive savings can ever be as important a source of economy in the pur- 
chase of paint as can wise and experienced buying. Much greater 
possibilities of achieving economies can be found in saving a few cents 
per gallon on paint orders of hundreds of thousands of gallons. Undue 
stress on administrative savings, therefore, may result in weakening 
the effectiveness of the purchase group and may actually reduce the 
possibility of achieving purchase economies. 


We believe it is important to note that it is possible that too 
little rather than too much money is being spent in the administration of 
the purchase function. The pressure in government purchasing offices 
is toward more, better organized, and less expensive paper routines. 
The paint unit is often judged by the degree to which it is able to keep up 
with its paper work rather than be the effectiveness of its purchasing. 
Both are, of course, important. But emphasis on administrative costs 
tends to put attention on the processing of paper rather than on the pur- 
chase of paint. We believe the objective of obtaining real economies in 
paint purchasing may be defeated if emphasis is placed primarily on ad- 
ministrative expenses. In a later section of this report we submit a 
number of suggestions which will increase administrative costs but 
which, we believe, will greatly reduce the cost of paint used by the armed 
services. 





2 (Continued) 
in our administrative costs, especially since to inspect paint costs al- 
most as much as to buy it. The reason is that each batch of paint must 
be inspected no matter how large the order. Consequently inspection 
costs vary directly with volume and are not subject to the economies of 
combined procurement as are purchasing costs. 
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E. Recommendations 





1. Inasmuch as the expectation of lower administrative costs 
through combination of purchase transactions is an important reason for 
making Single Department Procurement Assignments, we believe that 
the Munitions Board should make the following determinations before 
further purchase assignments are made: 


a. To what degree are items used by two or more services 
sufficiently alike in design, color and other characteristics to permit 
their manufacture in one combined production run and hence their pur- 
chase in one combined transaction? 


b. Are administrative costs sufficiently large to justify the 
action which must be taken to combine the purchases of all services? 
Do the costs of combining purchases offset the savings obtained? 


c. If purchase responsibility is assigned to one department, 
will the buying personnel in the other departments be eliminated? 


2. Inasmuch as the expectation of lower prices is one of the 
major reasons for making Single Department Procurement assign- 
ments, we believe the following determination should be made by the 
Munitions Board before further purchase assignments are made: 


a. In what quantities will the services be likely to achieve 
the lowest purchase prices? Are there significant economies in large 
production runs and will these economies be passed on to the services 
in the form of lower prices? 


b. Are the individual services buying in economical quanti- 
ties already? 


c. If the services are not already buying in economical quan- 
tities, will significant economies result from volume of orders by com- 
bining the purchases of two or more services? 


d. Are transportation costs a major factor in the price of 
the finished product? If so, will combined purchasing result in high 
transportation and handling costs? 





PART V 


UNREALIZED OPPORTUNITIES IN PAINT PROCUREMENT 


A. Introduction 


Our examination of the centralized procurement of paint for the 
armed services by the Navy has led us to the conclusion that the Single 
Department Procurement assignment has resulted in no significant econo- 
mies. We have further concluded that the potential advantages from con- 
solidation of service requirements by the Single Department Procure- 
ment organization per se are small. Our study has indicated to us, how- 
ever, that there are opportunites for important savings in present paint 
procurement methods. Much needs to be accomplished before military 
paint procurement can meet the President's admonition to "Create a 
system to control requirements; buy wisely; buy only what is needed." 


We believe that important savings can be achieved through what 
we term "better procurement planning" and through measures to avoid 
the procurement of excess stocks. In this section we shall first discuss 
our evidence that weaknesses in procurement planning of paint have cost 
the government significant amounts. Then we shall present our evidence 
that present methods have led to procurement of excessive stocks. In 
each instance we shall draw heavily on our examination of the handling of 
a very large paint procurement for the Army, which was easily the 
largest procurement undertaken by the Navy since the Single Department 
Procurement assignment. 





lFrom President Truman's remarks on Programming Military Procure- 


ment on April 27, 1951, as paraphrased in the Sixth Intermediate Report 
of the Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, House 
Report No. 658, page 11. 
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B. Savings through Better Procurement Planning 





1. The "Procurement Planning" Concept 





We believe that the opportunities for major savings through 
effective procurement planning have not been exploited in the procure- 
ment of paint. To avoid confusion in terminology, we should explain 
at this point that by "procurement planning" we mean the process of 
looking at the requirement and at the market, and in the light of each 
determining when and how best to buy the paint in order to meet the 
need and get the lowest possible price for the government. In essence, 
it is a matching of the need to the supply. This process includes con- 
sideration of the delivery requirements, of whether the total amount 
should be procured at one time or broken up for procurement into 
several offerings over a period of time, and of the method of procure- 
ment to be used — negotiation or advertising. Clearly, effective plan- 
ning of procurement must combine an intimate knowledge of the market 
and a full understanding of the nature of the need for paint. With this 
concept of procurement planning in mind, we shall now review the 
handling of the largest single procurement request since the Single 
Department Procurement assignment and seek to appraise the procure- 
ment planning in relation to this requisition. 


2. Review of Procurement Planning for the Large Requisition 





The procurement which we shall examine in some detail 
grew out of a memorandum from Ordnance personnel at the Raritan 
Arsenal to the Engineers Supply Control Office (ESCO) dated November 
27, 1950. This memorandum listed the "Quantity and Dollar Value 
of Paint and Related Products Required by Ordnance to Provide Stocks 
through December, 1951."" ESCO had been assigned responsibility for 
stock control and determination of requirements for these paints only a 
few months before, and had little issue experience with the particular 
paints required in largest quantity. From the information in the memo- 
randum from Ordnance, ESCO prepared requisitions! dated January lI, 
1951, on the basis of quantities indicated in the memorandum. Although 





l actually, thefe were four requisitions involved, EP 3727-51, EP 3729-51, 
EP 3730-51, and EP 3731-51. Since all called for delivery on the same 
date, and all were submitted together, we shall discuss all four in terms 
of the largest, EP 3727-51. 
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there was no indication from Ordnance as to the dates on which the paint 
would be required beyond the statement, "to provide stocks through 
December, 1951," the ESCO requisition, EP 3727-51 called for de- 
livery of the entire amount, 7, 938,000 gallons, by April 3, 1951. That 
the delivery requirement was severe is underscored by the fact that the 
April 3 date was only 82 days from January 11, and the Aviation Supply 
Office was currently requiring 79 days after the date of the median requi- 
sition to place a contract. 


The requisition was received at ASO on January 24, 1951. At 
that time only 71 days remained until the requested delivery date. In 
view of the size of the paint procurement, ASO without reference to ESCO 
decided to ask for deliveries phased over 120 days. It also initiated 
action to negotiate contracts for the entire amount, soliciting quotations 
from 80 suppliers. On March 12, after ESCO had received complaints 
from the industry on its original delivery requirements, ESCO submitted 
a revised schedule of delivery requirements calling for deliveries phased 
on the following schedule. 


15% - 60 days 
15% - 90 days 
30% - 120 days 
40% - 180 days 


We have noted that ASO originally asked manufacturers for 
quotations for the entire procurement on a negotiated basis. When ASO 
sought clearance of contracts over $300,000 from the Office of Naval 
Material, approval was withheld unlesd the Chief of Engineers verified 
that delivery was needed in 60 days. Since the Chief of Engineers re- 
plied that only some 30% of the paint was needed in 60 days, ASO with- 
drew from negotiation six major items totalling approximately 4, 500,000 
gallons of paint. On the six items ASO asked for bids on an advertised 
basis, sending out invitations to all 309 suppliers on its bidder's list for 
these paints. Awards were made on these items on April 30, 1951 and 
called for deliveries over a period of 150 days. 


3. Examination of Prices Paid for the Large Procurement 





Our examination of the bidding patterns and prices paid on this 
procurement suggests that the procurement action was adjusted to un- 
necessary urgency and resulted in costs to the government significantly 
higher than necessary. 


The higher prices are manifested in several respects. First, 
the prices paid provided significantly higher margins for manufacturers 
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on paint bought on EP 3727-51 than on any of the other ASO procure- 
ments studied. To indicate our basis for this conclusion we refer 
again to our data on manufacturers' margins which we presented in 
Part IV of this report. On Charts 18 to 20 we have arranged these 
margins in chronological order of date of award. The higher costs of 
the advertised procurement awarded on April 30, 1951, are readily 
apparent. We estimate that the increase in margins per gallon paid 
for 2,887,500 gallons of TT-E-485b in the April purchase over the 
margins for the same paint on a similar transaction of much smaller 
size in January cost the government some $758, 000. 


Not only did the low bids on EP 3727-51 include relatively 
higher margins but it was also necessary in most cases to award con- 
tracts to more than one supplier in order to fulfill the needs of an 
item destination. As the capacity of low bidders was exhausted, 
successive awards were made to the next bidder at substantially 
higher prices and resulted in a higher average cost of the paint pur- 
chased. For example, 625,000 gallons of TT-E-485b, color OD, in 
5-gallon cans, were required for delivery to the Belle Mead, N. J. 
General Depot. The low bid was $2.30, but more than half of the 
gallonage was finally awarded to the sixth low bidder at $2.42 per 
gallon. The same thing happened in the negotiated procurement for 
this requisition, awarded in March, when some 200,000 gallons of the 
same items, in l-gallon containers, were purchased for delivery to 
Granite City, Illinois. Five quotations were accepted to obtain the re- 
quired gallonage, the highest quotations accepted being $2.79 per gallon, 
or 10% higher than the lowest at $2.54 per gallon. 


The necessity for making awards to other than the low bidders, 
of course, arose from the fact that the gallonage which lower bidders 
would accept had been exhausted either by awards for the destination in- 
volved, or, in some cases, by awards for other destinations. In 25 
cases on this procurement an award for a particular item-destination 
could not be made to a bidder because his capacity had been exhausted 
by awards for other item-destinations; therefore, the bid of the next 
higher manufacturer had to be accepted to place the required galionage. 


For example, in the case of TT-E-489, black enamel, for 
delivery to Lathrop, California, the award under negotiation on March 
27, 1951 went to the seventh lowest bidder at $2.34 a gallon. The low 
bid was $2.11 or 11% lower. It is interesting to note that 24 days 
earlier, on March 3, a contract for the same paint to the same desti- 
nation had been made after advertising at $1.91 and a contract in 
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January, 1951, had been placed at $1.47 a gallon. The difference of 

$0. 87 in price per gallon paid between January and March represented 
a 59% increase over the January price. Raw material price increases 
which would affect this last comparison amounted to no more than 5%. 


Had it been possible to award the entire amount of each item 
for each destination at the price of the lowest bid, the savings on 
TT-E-485b in 5-gallon containers alone would have been approximately 
$216,000. In the case of a number of other items under the requisi- 
tion more than proportionate savings would have been achieved if the 
lowest qualified bidder could have been given the entire award. 


It is also apparent from our analysis that the use of negotia- 
tion on a substantial portion of the procurement resulted in much higher 
prices than were paid for equivalent items on the advertised portion. If 
the negotiated purchase of 1, 143,000 gallons of TT-E-485b could have 
been awarded at the price quoted by the lowest unused bid for the same 
paint in response to advertising, $322,000 less would have been paid 
for this paint. 1 Had the whole negotiated purchase of this one specifi- 
cation been placed at the lowest of the advertised bids, the difference 
would have been $498, 000. 


We do not intend that these indications of possible savings 
should be regarded as precise estimates of savings readily obtainable 
through more orderly procurement. However, they do serve to indicate 
that the dollar targets for better procurement planning are substantial. 


When the nature of that segment of the paint industry which 
customarily supplies military needs is considered, it is not surprising 
that procurement of a very large quantity of paint over a short period 
resulted in substantially higher cost to the government. In the first 
place, as we have pointed out earlier, a relatively small percentage of 
the manufacturers furnish a large part of the armed services’ require- 
ments; the bulk of the industry does not compete at all for military 
business. Second, the keen bidders for government business typically 
heve a more lucrative civilian business; consequently the amount of 
government business which the keen bidder will seek on a low-margin 





Isince the TT-E-485b placed by negotiation was in ]-gallon cans and 
that placed by advertising in 5-gallon cans, we have added $0.12 per 
gallon to the advertised bids to reflect approximate additional cost of 
packaging in 1-gallon cans. 
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basis is limited. Further, when bids are asked for a very large quanti- 
ty of paint, the suppliers are inclined to conclude that they can bid much 
higher than normally and still get a share of the awards. 


In other words, the market for paints for direct military pur- 
chase is a much narrower one than is suggested by the size of military 
paint needs in relation to the total production of paint in the country. 
Consequently the effectiveness of military procurement officers in 
scheduling their needs for entry into the market will have an important 
effect on the prices paid for military paint. 


In this case, where the requirements amounted to approxi- 
mately 8,000,000 gallons, it seems to us that good procurement plan- 
ning would have sought to spread the procurement over as long a period 
as the need for the paint would permit. We have seen that ESCO, which 
was informed that the paint was needed to provide stocks through Decem- 
ber, 1951, did not go back to Ordnance for information about current in- 
ventories, amounts on order, or need for the paint, but on January 11 
set April 3 as the date by which the entire 8, 000,000 gallons was re- 
quired. Since the Ordnance Corps had previously been the major paint 
buyer for the Army, ESCO personnel doubtless did not know the paint 
market or realize the cost implications of procurement ot the quantities 
involved on the basis requested. 


The buying organization did not question these requirements. 
Why did not ASO question the requisition when the delivery requirement 
and the size made it likely that the procurement could be accomplished 
only at high prices? The answer to this query seems threefold. In the 
first place the personnel at ASO have not become sufficiently well 
acquainted with the requirements, stock status, and inventory policies 
of the requiring services to determine whether the requested deliveries 
and quantities are reasonable interpretations of actual needs. Without 
such background information the terms of the requisitions lack full 
significance to ASO personnel, and they do not know which to question. 
Perhaps it can be argued that such knowledge was not needed in the case 
we have discussed, but in other less extreme cases a good background 
in requirements is necessary if purchase personnel are to be effective 
in spotting unrealistic requirements. 


If working relations between key personnel in purchase and 
in the various stock control offices generating paint requisitions were 
close, it might be expected that the purchase personnel could inquire 
informally about the possibility of altering the terms of the requisitions 
in order to avoid high cost procurements. But the various activities 
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submitting requisitions to ASO are widely scattered geographically. 
Unless special travel is undertaken for the purpose, the only personal 
contact is over the long distance telephone. It was more than a year 
after the Single Department Procurement assignment of paint before 
any ASO personnel visited the major requisitioning activities in the 
other services. We have also gained the impression that the separation 
of services and commands has introduced an element of formality into 
the relations between ASO personnel and personnel in the other ser- 
vices. We think it is significant, for example, that ASO personnel who 
did not question the 8, 000, 000 gallon Army requisition did not hesitate 
to call General Stores Supply Office personnel to verify the urgency of 
a Navy requisition which called for quick and unphased delivery of 
140,000 gallons of paint. 


But the most important reason why ASO does not question 
the requirements from other services is that the purchase personnel in 
the Navy consider their responsibility td be limited to the placing of 
contracts to fill as nearly as possible the requirements specified by the 
requiring service. They do not feel it their job to question other ser- 
vices' statements of quantity and delivery requirements. The Single 
Department Procurement instructions give direct support to this con- 
cept of the responsibilities of the purchase organization: 


4h. Procurement assignments will leave with the requiring 
Departments the responsibility for: 


(1) Stipulation of quantitative, qualitative, and de- 
livery requirements 


The purchasing activity has no right to deny authority 
or validity of an approved procurement request issued 
by another bureau or service. This does not preclude 
requests by the procuring Department for review of 
apparent or obvious abnormal requests by the requiring 
Department. 


In addition, since in Single Department Procurement the Navy spends 
funds appropriated to the other services, there is a natural reluctance 
to seem to tell the other services how their money should be spent. 


Consequently, unless the requiring service, whose informa- 
tion about market conditions is likely to be limited, states its require- 
ments in such a fashion as to permit readily the most economical pur- 
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chase methods, the procurement may well be carried out in a manner 
that will result in the payment of unnecessarily high prices for the 
paint. In such circumstances under Single Department Procurement 
the purchasing activity has become more an order-placing organiza- 
tion than a procurement organization seeking good over-all planning 
that will accomplish procurement at the lowest possible price commen- 
surate with the need. 


C. Savings Through Buying Only What is Needed 





1. The Nature of Potential Savings 





We believe that the most important opportunity for avoiding 
waste in current military paint procurement is through prevention of 
overbuying. The most obvious waste in buying more than necessary 
occurs when excess stocks are disposed of as surplus. As a result of 
surplus paint procurements in World War Il, the War Assets Admini- 

“stration acquired from the services paint that had cost $27, 800, 000. 

By November 1947, $21,000,000 of this stock had been sold at an 
average loss to the government of 60%. This figure of 60% loss does 

not include the costs of transportation, subsequent to first receipt 

into the supply system, of warehousing this paint, of other excess 

paint which may have deteriorated and become unfit for sale, or of 

the paint at overseas installations which was not returned as surplus. 
The costs of carrying stocks which are temporarily excessive but 
ultimately are used, are less obvious but nevertheless substantial. 
Among these are the costs of warehousing the stocks. Warehousing 
costs are difficult to isolate but paint wholesalers typically experience 
warehousing costs equal to about 15% of annual sales, and government 
activities with a slower rate of turnover often allow as much as 20% 

of the average value of inventory for annual expenses. In addition, 

paint is subject to deterioration in storage and this is of major con- 
sequence over a period of years. Also there is a danger of obsolescence, 
particularly in the paints of more specialized use. Finally, appropriated 
funds are tied up in the excess paint in warehousing. 


2. Evidence of Current Procurement of Excess Stock 





As a result of our investigation, we have concluded that 
current methods and procedures of paint procurement have resulted in 
the purchase of much paint in excess of the quantities actually needed 
to meet current needs. In support of this conclusion we shall draw 
again on our analysis of the large procurements under EP 3727-51. In 
our analysis of the procurement planning relating to this transaction, 
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we made the working assumption that the amounts that Ordnance indi- 
cated were needed by December 31, 1951, were actually required. Our 
analysis of the methods of requirement determination and recent issue 
experience, however, had led us to conclude that a large portion of this 
$19, 900, 000 procurement was in fact not needed. Consequently, our 

first recommendation, which we shall subsequently support in detail, is 
that appropriate action be taken in the Corps of Engineers and the Ordnance 
Corps to review the Army requirements in the light of current information 
and that such steps as are feasible be taken to halt procurement of the 
unneeded paint. 


a. Development of the Army Requirements 





Before July 1, 1950, requirements for specifications making 
up a large portion of the Army's paint needs were developed and purchased 
by the Raritan Arsenal at Metuchen, New Jersey. Routine stock require- 
ment reviews and purchases were initiated quarterly. As a result of 
assignment of paint procurement to the Navy and of stock control over 
these paints to the Corps of Engineers, Raritan Arsenal personnel stopped 
purchase of any paint after June 30, 1950. At that time the Ordnance 
supply system had substantial stocks on hand and on order, and the 
Ordnance Corps was directed to continue issuing stocks under its control 
until they were exhausted. Since basic issue and inventory data had been 
accumulated by the Ordnance Corps, it was further directed to supply in- 
formation regarding paint requirements to the Corps of Engineers until 
ESCO could develop significant issue experience. On June 12, 1950, a 
list of paint requirements (revised in August) was furnished ESCO by 
Raritan, and this information was incorporated into two requisitions from 
ESCO to ASO dated September 27, 1950, for paint at an estimated cost of 
$3,091,000. 


On October 14, 1950, the stock control organization at 
Raritan completed its review of third quarter (May 21-August 20) issues. 
By far the most important specification was TT-E-485b, olive drab, 
rust-inhibiting enamel. Average monthly issues of this specification 
were as follows: 


Period Average Monthly Issues 





1948 48, 460 gallons 
1949 67,273 ” 
1950 (lst 2 quarters) 76, 767 e 
1950 (3rd quarter) 80, 601 " 
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As of July 1, 1950, the Ordnance supply system had on hand 253, 873 
gallons of this specification and had placed contracts for an additional 
1,224,925 gallons. With this information, Raritan personnel faced 
the problem in October, 1950 of estimating future requirements. Due 
to an increase of issues in the third quarter, to plans for increases in 
the size of the Army, to increases in the Ordnance rebuilding pro- 
gram for vehicles, and to the developing emergency following the out- 
break of fighting in Korea, it was expected that future issues would 
increase substantially. Advice was received from Ordnance head- 
quarters in Washington that suggested multiplying past issues by a 
factor of 4 in estimating future issues. Raritan personnel felt that a 
factor of 4 was excessive and instead employed a factor of 3. In 
their calculations, actual issue rates of 80,601 gallons during the 
third quarter of 1950 were increased to 94,000 and multiplied by 3 
giving an estimated issue of 282,000 gallons per month. Fer the pur- 
poses of a memorandum to ESCO it was decided to indicate estimated 
requirements through December 31, 1951, a period of 16 1/3 months 
from August 20, 1950. Consequently the 282,000 gallons per month 
was multiplied by 17 and the result, 4, 769,835 gallons, was indicated 
as a requirement for TT-E-485b through 1951. Requirements for 
other specifications were estimated in a similar fashion. 


These requirements were listed by stock number and with 
a covering letter of transmittal sent to ESCO. The brief letter of trans- 
mittal (Appendix V ) stated only that the enclosed listing "shows results 
of latest studies on these items," and that "any amounts on requisition 
from Engineers to Navy Department should be deducted from listed total 
demand." The list itself was headed, "(Quantity and Total Value of Paint 
and Related Products Required by Ordnance to Provide Stocks Through 
December, 1951." Apparently, Ordnance stocks on hand and on order were 
not deducted from the total requirement although, as we have indicated, 
they had amounted on July 1, 1950, to more than a million gallons in the 
case of TT-E-4856, or a 19-month stock at the issue rate experienced 
during the first three quarters of 1950. 


We understand that the above listing was intended by 
Ordnance as background information for Engineers rather than as a 
request for procurement. However, ESCO, after subtracting from the 
total shown as required through December, 1951 the amounts it had requi- 
sitioned from ASO in September, prepared a requisition for the entire 
remaining amount. There was no personal contact between Ordnance and 
Engineer operating personnel and no further exchange of information be- 
tween them on paint needs during the processing of this procurement. 
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b. Post-Korea Issue Experience 





We have seen that ESCO requisitioned the full amount stated 
as required through 1951 without reference to the large stocks on hand in 
the Ordnance supply system. Now let us look at the quantities requisi- 
tioned in the light of the most recent experience of actual issues since 
August, 1950. The records of issues from Ordnance stocks, as main- 
tained at Raritan Arsenal, from August 21, 1950 through June 20, 1951, 
show that, instead of increasing three-fold, post-Korea issues declined 
to 59,580 gallons per month. (See Table 6). Up to May 18, 1951, Engineer 
Depots had issued a total of only 13, 863 gallons of this specification, 
according to their reports to ESCO. In view of the issue experience since 
August, 1950 at the 59,000 level and of the fact that issues have not gone 
beyond 90,000 monthly in the last three years, the purchase of 4, 769, 835 
gallons seems to us excessive. If 90,000 gallons per month are used as 
an estimated issue rate, the purchases initiated by the Engineers(and 
virtually untapped as yet) represent 53 months' or approximately 4 1/2 
years' supply. Since a sizable portion of this procurement has not yet 
been received from the manufacturers, we strongly recommend that the 
responsible Ordnance and Engineer personnel e immediate action to 
review the estimated issue rates in the light of current information and 
to consider with ASO personnel the advisability of terminating immediately 
the contracts for undelivered paint in excess of about two years‘ needs. 




















It should be added that the October 14 stock status review of 
paint was the last that Raritan Arsenal felt obliged to undertake. In its 
mid-January review of supply and demand for the items of supply over 
which Ordnance still has cognizance, the large factors used in October 
were reduced, and procurement actions based on factors more in keeping 
with developing experience. It should be pointed out that Ordnance alone 
had the records of the actual issues of these paints from October through 
recent months since their stocks had not yet been exhausted nor demands 
shifted to Engineer stocks. Although Ordnance has learned of the large 
procurement by Engineers on the basis of their earlier estimates, 
Ordnance personnel have taken no action to convey recent experience to 
Engineers or to suggest the possibilities for reducing the amounts currently 
under procurement. Raritan Arsenal personnel have maintained that these 
paint stocks, although large, should eventually be used. 


3. Reasons for Overbuying 





Our analysis of the procurement described above and of other 
procurements have led us to the conclusion that four major factors contri- 
bute toward overbuying of paint under the present procurement system. 
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Table 6 


TT-E-485b Issues 
from Ordnance Stocks 








(in 1 and 5 gallon cans) 


Period Gallons 


Dec. 


Mar. 


Jun. 
Sep. 


Dec. 


Mar. 


Jun. 
Sep. 


Dec. 


Mar. 


Jun. 
Sep. 


Dec. 
Mar. 


(proj.) Jun. 


- Feb. 170,221 48,460 monthly 


May 112,226 
Aug. 175,293 581, 514 annual 


Nov. 123,774 


Feb. 140, 463 67,273 monthly 


May 204, 615 
Aug. 272,115 807,279 annual 


Nov. 190, 086 


Feb. 222, 630 76,598 monthly 
May 237,972 

Aug. 241, 804 919, 173 annual 
Nov. 216, 767 


- Feb. 149, 691 57, 116 monthly (proj. ) 
- May 160, 750 


- Aug. 203, 604" 685, 393 annual (proj. ) 


*pased on actual issues for June only 
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These are: 


a. Maintenance of inventories which are unnecessarily large due to 
present long procurement lead time for paint, 


b. Crude methods of determining requirements, 


c. Infrequent review of requirements and correspondingly infrequent 
submission of requisitions, and 


d. Diffusion of responsibility for over-all procurement and absence 
of close working relationships between technical personnel, require- 
ments and stock control personnel, and purchasing personnel. 


Each of the above factors, we feel, contributed to overbuying 
in the case of the Army requisition and each characerizes in some de- 
gree methods of buying paint in the case of other services. 


a. Maintenance of Unnecessarily Large Inventories 





In Part Ill of this report we have pointed out the direct 
relationship between the size of inventory that can be safely carried and 
the length of time required to effect procurement. We have indicated in 
Part III that the length of the procurement cycle for paint is long and 
deliveries are unreliable. In view of these facts it is not surprising that 
service policies have been to carry large inventories. This was true 
even before the period of the Single Department Procurement assignment. 
We learned at Raritan Arsenal, for example, that since 1948 Ordnance had 


averaged three months' stock on hand and 16 months' on order for TT-E- 
485b. Other stock control activities have established inventory policies 
for paint that also call for large quantities on hand and on order. 


The policy of carrying large inventories not only ties up 
large quantities of paint in stock, but the maintenance of stocks at such 
levels requires prediction of issues during a long period in the distant 
future. In a period of uncertainty, prediction far into the future is ob- 
viously on a tenuous basis. 


b. Crude Methods of Requirements Determination 





It is obvious from our earlier description of the procedure 
in estimating requirements used by Raritan Arsenal in which a factor of 
three was used to convert past issues into estimated future issues that 
this method of estimating requirements was a rough one. In the face of 
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uncertain demand, other services have been forced into similarly ap- 
proximate methods of requirements determination. It is not our pur- 
pose to evaluate the particular methods used; we wish to emphasize the 
fact that use of such methods can be expected to result in a reasonably 
satisfactory approximation of actual needs only if these factors are 
checked at frequent periods in the light of developing issue experience 
and indications of future needs. 


c. Infrequent Review of Requirements and Infrequent Sub- 
mission of Requisitions 








As we have just said, the fact that methods of requirement 
determination are at best crude makes it desirable and, in our view, 
necessary, that frequent reviews of supply and demand:be made. Sub- 
mission of requisitions covering the needs only until the next review 
will tend to reduce the errors in estimation to a minimum. It has been 
the policy of the Corps of Engineers, for example, to review stock 
status of paint and other "secondary items" for reorder purposes on a 
semi-annual basis. In the case of the procurement we described above, 
it appears that the order was based on estimated issues for a 17-month 
period. It seems to us that a quarterly stock status review policy 
would be much less likely to result in excess stock than semi-annual or 
Jess frequent reviews. 





d. Lack of Res ibility for Over-all Procurement and 
Absence of Ciose Working Relationships Between Technical Personnel, 
Requirements and Stock Dccisal Personnel, and Purchasing Personnel. 








The lack of responsibility for over-all procurement was 
apparent in several respects in the Army procurement indicated above. 
In the first place, we have seen that ESCO misunderstood the purpose 
of the memorandum of requirements submitted by Raritan personnel 
and without reference to Raritan converted a general statement of re- 
quirements for a long period into a request for urgent purchase. Fur- 
ther, the information on current issues from Ordnance stocks was not 
transmitted to ESCO. Again, ASO purchasing personnel did not feel 
it their responsibility to question the need for the very large quantities 
involved in the requisitions submitted to them by ESCO. ASO had no 
contact with Raritan personnel and little contact with ESCO personnel. 


Perhaps most significantly, as issue experience indicated 
to Ordnance personnel that the quantities under procurement at the re- 
quest of ESCO were very high, the Raritan personnel did not feel it 
their responsibility to suggest to ESCO that the procurement be cut back. 
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In this connection, it is interesting to note the comments of the Mead 
Committee in their report on the wartime accumulation of surplus sub- 
mitted on December 19, 1944. The committee comments: "There 
should be the closest liaison between those in charge of centralized 
inventory records, those in charge of projected future requirements, 
and procurement officers."' In their summary of conclusions and 
recommendations as to accumulation of surpluses, they say, "The 
accumulation of surpluses inevitably has hindered balanced war supply. 
The manpower and material which went into surpluses could have been 
used to produce more or urgently needed items, the scarcity of which 
has impeded the progress of the war."' Their final recommendation to 
improve supply and reduce surpluses was that “inventory and stock con- 
trol - the regulating valve of the supply system - and the liaison between 
offices stating military requirements, offices in charge of inventories 
and procurement offices must be improved, to the end that modification 
of procurement and declaration of surpluses can be speeded up." 


In summary, the evidence supplied by this transaction of 
confusion between supply organizations, the absence of a check by the 
procurement organization on the quantity of need, and the failure of any 
organization to suggest revision of the procurement, demonstrates the 
unfortunate consequences of the lack of responsibility for over-all pro- 
curement and the absence of effective working harmony between the 
various organizations in the procurement chain. 





D. Single Department Procurement and Savings Through Better Pro- 
curement Planning and Through Avoidance of Excesses 





We have concluded that present methods of paint procurement 
offer major opportunites for improvement through better procurement 
planning and through avoidance of cverbuying. We have also indicated 
our conclusions as to reasons for the inadequate procurement planning 
and for the overbuying. Now we shall analyze these reasons with the 
objective of determining whether Single Department Procurement will 
aid or make more difficult the action necessary to correct the defi- 
ciencies. 


We have seen that the present long and unreliable lead time for 
paint, a commodity which does not inherently require a long period of 
time for manufacture, contributes to overbuying. Our analysis of the 
factors in the present procurement lead time indicates that a smail 
but hardly insignificant portion of the present lead time is occupied in 
transmittal of requisitions from the requiring to the procuring service 
and in referrals where they were necessary. Nevertheless, we feel 
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that Single Department Procurement does not bar the way to major 
reductions in present lead time, and in Part III we have shown that 

this lead time can and should be reduced. It is important to note, 
however, that the requiring services can do little toward reducing 

the present lead time; they can afford to adopt inventory policies based 
on a shorter lead time only after the procuring department has success - 
fully acted to reduce lead times and to make procurement more reliable. 


We have also seen that rough methods of requirements deter- 
mination when accompanied by infrequent review of requirements and 
infrequent requisitioning also contribute to overbuying. While there 
is no inherent reason why these conditions cannot be corrected under 
Single Department Procurement, they appear to have been neglected, 
since no organization has clear-cut responsibility for good procure- 
ment planning in the broad sense and for prevention of overbuying. 


Most importan* of all, we have seen convincing evidence of the 
absence of close working relationships between requirements, stock 
control and purchase personnel and have observed the absence of responsi- 
bility for the procurement process as a whole. Yet our findings lead us 
to the conclusion that the fixing of responsibility for effective perfor- 
mance of the whole procurement process and the development of close 
working relationships between requirements, stock control, and pur- 
chasing personnel are essential both to good procurement planning and 
to the avoidance of overbuying. We shall now consider how these condi- 
tions might be achieved under Single Department Procurement, 


If Single Department Procurement is continued, we recommend that 
the Munitions Board fix responsibility for procurement planning. We think 
that it is logical to assign this responsibility to the purchase organization, 
since it alone can maintain a comprehensive and intimate knowledge of 
changing market conditions. Assignment to the purchase organization of this 
responsibility would also be in line with the usual industry practice in 
this regard. The purchasing service under Single Department Procure- 
ment will face some difficult problems, however, in carrying out such 
a responsibility effectively. Separation of the purchase organization from 
the requirements and stock control personnel is inherent in the Single De- 
partment Procurement system. In order to be in a position to plan pro- 
curement effectively, therefore, personnel in the purchase organization 
must acquire an accurate and complete knowledge of the different and 
changing needs of the requiring services. Such a knowledge would include 
a clear understanding of the different supply requirements and stock con- 
trol procedures of each of the services. Even if complete cooperation is 
obtained from the requiring services, the wide geographical dispersion of 
the activities which generate requirements, and the separate commands, 
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make the practical task of requiring and maintaining this information no 
easy one. 


More important, if the purchase organization is to investigate 
the requiring services' statements of their needs and alter these state- 
ments where appropriate as, for example, in rephasing delivery, 
the purchasing service must accept a substantial burden of responsibility 
for the supply of paint to each of the other services. In other words, if 
the hiatus of over-all responsibility for orderly procurement is to be 
eliminated by giving the responsibility to the purchasing service, this 
service must then make decisions relating to requirements, and the re- 
quiring services are given grounds for maintaining that responsibility 
for their own requirements has been taken from them. 


So far we have not considered the possibility of a return of the 
purchase function to the individual service. Yet our study has led us 
to the conclusion that no major benefits or significant economies are in- 
herent in Single Department Procurement of paint. Consequently, it 
is appropriate to consider whether fixing responsibility for procure- 
ment planning, buying only what is needed, and achievement of close 
working relationships between the various organizations can be more 
readily obtained if each service is given responsibility for purchase of 
its own needs. Let us assume that if purchase were returned to the ser- 
vices, the purchase function would be located in the same command that 
has responsibility for stock control of paint. This would not necessarily 
result, but we have noted a strong trend in the services toward the 
grouping of stock control and purchase organizations for particular 
commodity groups under single command at "supply-demand control 
points."' For example, these functions are grouped for tank and auto- 
motive equipment and parts at the Detroit Arsenal, for "K" items at 
Raritan Arsenal, for ship spares at Mechanicsburg, and for Navy 
electronic supplies at the Electronic Supply Office in Chicago. In the 
case of paints under Ordnance cognizance, just prior to the Single De- 
partment Procurement assignment the responsibility for the stock 
control and purchase of Ordnance paint lay with Raritan Arsenal. At 
Raritan, the head of the stock control organization and the head of the 
purchase organization each reported directly to the same officer, who 
had over-all responsibility for these functions. It is very difficult to 
believe that a large procurement effected with such a lack of mutual 
understanding between the various organizations as EP 3727-51 would 
have occurred under the Raritan system when stock control and pur- 
chase personnel were separated only by the width of a corridor. In 
the first place, procurements at Raritan were on a quarterly basis. 
But even if a requisition with such quantity and delivery requirements 
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had gone so far in the Raritan system as to reach purchase personnel, 
they would, we believe, have discussed with stock control the need for 
procurement under such delivery terms. Further, if the purchase and 
stock control personnel could not readily agree on a satisfactory reso- 
lution of their differences, the officer immediately above them had 
responsibility for the whole requirements-purchase process and was in 
a position to make a decision on an over-all basis. Thus, under a 
supply-demand control-purchase system responsibility was definitely 
fixed, and the barriers to close working relationships created by geo- 
graphical distance, separate commands, and separate services did not 
exist. 


A recent action by the Acting Secretary of Defense suggests a 
third possible organizational arrangement for paint procurement. The 
Acting Secretary has directed that "Priority study shall be given to 
the feasibility of assigning to a single military department the responsi- 
bility for procurement, distribution, including depot storage and issue 
for classes of common items of supply equipment, and depot maintenance 
of such equipment. Medical supply items shall be the first category to be 
studied." We assume that under such an assignment, determination of 
amounts to be procured would be the responsibility of the single depart- 
ment. It appears to us that such a Single Department Supply assignment 
for paint might well make it possible to fix responsibility and develop 
close working relationships between those responsible for all aspects of 
procurement and still retain Single Department Procurement. Therefore, 
we do not believe that action should be taken to return the purchase 
responsibility to the individual services until a study of feasibility of 
Single Department Supply has been evaluated and the possible application 
to paint supply has been considered. If the assignment of responsibility 
for requirements, stock control, and procurement of paint to a single de- 
partment does not prove to be feasible or desirable, we believe that 
responsibility for the procurement of paint should be returned to the in- 
dividual services because: 


a. Our study has indicated that no major benefits or significant econo- 
mies are inherent in Single Department Procurement. 


b. Under Single Department Procurement the division of responsi- 
bility for purchase, requirements determination, and stock control com- 
plicates the planning and execution of procurement. 


c. Finally, close working relationships between those responsible 
for all phases of procurement and fixed responsibility for the whole pro- 
curement process can be developed relatively easily within each service. 
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E. Conclusions 


Based on the evidence collected during our study, we believe that 
substantial savings can be achieved by better procurement planning and by 
avoidance of overbuying. 


1. Unnecessarily high prices have resulted from large purchases 
which were not planned so as to avoid excessive delivery requirements 
during relatively short periods of time. 


a. Evidence collected during our study indicates that the 
Aviation Supply Office may have paid a premium of as much as $758, 000 
to fill requirements on a requisition for a large quantity of paint for de- 
livery in an unnecessarily short period of time. 


b. The Aviation Supply Office often has resorted to negotiation 
and has paid substantial premiums in order to fill requisitions which did 
not allow adequate time to place contracts by formal advertising. The 
use of negotiation resulted in increased costs of several hundred thousand 
dollars in the purchase transactions we examined. 


c. Single Department Procurement does not now assure proper 
procurement planning nor does it adequately provide for the review of 
requisitions which require urgent purchase action or short delivery 
schedules that result in the payment of premium prices. 


(1) The personnel at the Aviation Supply Office are not 
sufficiently acquainted with the requirements, stock status, and in- 
ventory policies of the requiring services to determine whether requested 
delivery dates reflect actual needs. Of necessity, therefore, they have 
tended to accept without question the need for delivery at the time speci- 
fied in requisitions. Changes in delivery dates have been made only when 
they have concluded that the specified dates could not be met. 

(2) Close working relationships have not developed between 
the buying personnel and the personnel in the requiring services beause 
(a) they are widely separated geographically and (b) are in different ser- 
vices and lack common direction and supervision. 


(3) The buying personnel in the Navy have considered their 
responsibility to be limited to the execution of contracts to fill require- 
ments specified by the requiring services. 


2. We have found evidence of substantial —— under exist- 
ing procurement procedures. 


99054 O—532——-40 
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a. Purchases of approximately 5 million gallons of paint for 
the Army early in 1951 amount to about 4 1/2 years' requirements at 
issue rates prevailing since the emergency in Korea. 


b. Under existing practices, large inventories are permitted 
to accumulate, resulting in high warehousing costs, deterioration, and 
the risk of surplus and obsolete stocks. 


(1) The long and unreliable procurement lead time results 
in maintenance of large "safety stocks." 


(2) Crude methods are used to determine requirements. 


(3) Reviews of requirements and submission of requisi- 
tions are too infrequent in some services to permit maximum correction 
of rough estimates in the light of fresh information. 


(4) Since no single operating office now has responsibility 
for all the steps in the procurement of paint, considerable errors can be 
made without detection by successive separate organizations who look 
only to their step in the sequence. 


F. Recommendations 





1. In order to avoid further obsolescence, deterioration, and un- 
necessary warehousing costs, we believe the appropriate personnel in 
the Corps of Engineers and the Ordnance Corps should immediately re- 
view requirements with purchase personnel of the Aviation Supply Office 
and terminate outstanding contracts for paint which will not be needed 
within a reasonable period of time. 


2. We believe that action should be taken to fix responsibility for 
overall procurement planning and prevention of overbuying, including 
responsibility for the development of close working relationships between 
requirements, stock control, and purchase personnel. It seems to us 
that this can be done in one of three ways: 


a. First, continue the present Single Department Procurement 
and take steps to overcome the present division of responsibility and to 
get closer working relationships. We believe that the Munitions Board 
should assign to the purchasing service responsibility for over-all pro- 
curement planning. This should specifically include responsibility for 
seeing that high cost procurement methods are used only when it is clearly 
established that the urgency of the need requires the additional cost. 
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Effective discharge of this responsibility will require purchase per- 
sonnel to develop a thorough knowledge of the supply, requirements, 
and stock control policies of the using services; it will also give to 

the buying service a degree of responsibility over these needs not 
previously held. In developing close working relations the buying ser- 
vice will have to overcome the practical barriers inherent in physical 
administration and service separation. We believe, however, that it 
will not be as easy to get fixed responsibility and close working re- 
lationships under Single Department Procurement, as under one of 

the other alternatives. 


b. Second, make a single assignment not only of purchase 
but also of issue, requirement, and stock control. The Acting Secre- 
tary of Defense has directed the Munitions Board to conduct a priority 
study to determine whether it is feasible to assign stock control, and 
purchase responsibility to a single department. If such single de- 
partment supply assignments are found feasible, such an assignment 
in the case of paint should make more readily obtainable the fixing of 
responsibility and the development of working relationships among 
those responsible for all aspects of procurement. 


c. Third, turn the assignment back to the individual ser - 
vices, with adequate supervision to assure that the proper organiza- 
tions are in fact established by each of the services. 


We believe that if the assignment of responsibility for 
requirements and stock control, as well as of procurement, to a single 


department does not prove feasible or desirable as a result of the above 
mentioned studies, that the responsibility for procurement of paint 
should be returned to the individual services because: 


(1) Our study has indicated that no major benefits or 
significant economies are inherent in Single Department Procurement. 


(2) Under individual service procurement it is easier to 
fix responsibility for effective over-all procurement and to get close 
working relationships between personnel in the successive steps in the 
procurement process. Such conditions appear to us to be essential for 
the achievement of the major savings stemming from good procurement 
planning and prevention of overbuying. 





PART VI 


APPENDICES 


Description of Statistical Sample Used in Preparing 
This Report 


Manufacturers Who Are Frequent Suppliers of Paint 
to the United States Government 


Method Used in the Calculation of Manufacturers' 
Margins 


Single Department Procurement of Four Selected 
Paints and Enamels 


Letter of Transmittal for Ordnance Requirements 
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Appendix III 


METHOD USED IN THE CALCULATION OF MANUFACTURERS' MARGINS 


A. Calculation Methods 





We calculated manufacturers' margins by subtracting the estimated 
raw material costs from the contract prices. The raw material costs were 
estimated from formulas for each specification, type and color of paint on 
the basis of the published prices for these materials as of the first of each 
month in which a transaction occurred. A sample of calculations showing 
formulas, prices, and estimated raw material costs on one date for one 
type of each specification are in tables at the end of this Appendix. We made 
similar calculations for all types and colors of paint in our sample for each 
month in which a purchase occurred, except for the different colors of 
specification TT-E-485b. We found that the costs of TT-E-485b did not 
vary significantly between OD, Marine Corps Green, and Black because by 
the terms of this particular specification, substantially the same types and 
amounts of ingredients are stipulated for OD, Marine Corps Green, and 
Black. The only difference between the colors arises from the substitution 
of carbon or lamp black for extenders. The cost of the carbon or lamp 
black added is roughly comparable to that of the extenders. 


B. Source of Formulas 





Formulas for TT-P-40 were obtained from the paint chemist at- 
tached to the Paint Unit at ASO. Formulas for the other specifications, 
TT-E-485b, TT-E-489, and Army 3-173, were obtained from formulas 
published by Reichhold Chemicals, Inc. We also priced other formulas 
for each of the specifications of paint, but the ones utilized gave the 
lowest raw material costs per gallon and, therefore, most closely ap- 
proximated the formulas used by successful bidders. 


C. Source of Prices 





Prices for all raw materials except alkyd-resins were obtained 
from the Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, a weekly trade paper, each issue 
of which carries current quotations. This publication does not contain 
prices for alkyd-resins, which are sold as proprietary items under brand 
names. There are minor differences in the chemical composition of 
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alkyd-resins used in making the enamels in our sample; the resins utilized 
were those recommended by Reichhold Chemicals, Inc., and prices were 
obtained from a representative of that company. All price quotations 
were for delivery in New York City; however, east of the Mississippi 
River prices for most of the commodities are the same, irrespective of 
location. Pigments and synthetic resin prices quoted for Chicago were 
checked over a period 6f 6 months and prices in Chicago and New York 
were found to be identical. Prices on the West Coast are typically 5% 

to 8% higher, 1 cent a gallon higher for alkyd-resins, for instance, and 
1 cent per pound higher on pigments; we made no adjustments, however, 
in any of our calculations because of this fact. 


D. Limitations of the Method 





This method of analyzing prices is, of course, subject to some 
limitations. First of all, the formulas used by the actual bidders may 
have varied in minor respects from the one we used to compute raw 
material costs. The specifications vary from allowing little or no in- 
genuity on the part of manufacturers to allowing significant leeway in the 
raw materials used, providing the performance requirements are met. 
Second, there are variations between published prices and prices actually 
paid by manufacturers. Some of the raw materials may be bought under 
running contracts in which a price ceiling may be fixed for all orders 
placed in a quarter. Such a contract usually protects a buyer in the case 
of a price decline, but postpones advances in price until a new contract 
is written at the beginning of the next quarter. Then too, if raw material 
markets are weak, some manufacturers are able to acquire ingredients 
at less than published quotations. Finally, in periods of rapidly changing 


prices, some contractors may anticipate the trend of prices, especially 
for important ingredients. One company, for instance, computed its bid 
on the basis of less than current quotations in a situation where raw 
materials were slowly declining, apparently counting on a continuance of 
the trend and on being able to buy the ingredients at lower prices, if the 
award was received. 


While such variations of actual from published raw material costs 
may occur in individual transactions, the possible variations were con- 
sistent for all transactions. Our calculations, therefore, seem to us 
adequate for the purpose of comparing price-volume relationships and for 
the other uses made of them in this report. 
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Table A 


SAMPLE FORMULAS AND COST CALCULATIONS 


+ roams TT-E-485b, O.D. Type — TT-E-489, O. D. 
May 4, 1951 


Specification: Army 3-173 
Date: May 4, 1951 


Ingredients Pounds Price Pounds Price 


Yellow Iron Oxide 


Lampblack 
Magnesium Silicate 
Barytes 


Diatomaceous Silica 
Alkyd -Resin 

(P-531 Beckosol) 
Mineral Spirits 
6% Manganese Napthanate 
Anti-Skinning Agent 


Total 
Yield 
Cost per Gallon 


112 
7 
79 
208 
79 


315 
265 
1 
yz 


Date: March 30, 1951 


Price Ingredients Pounds 


-32 ° Yellow Iron Oxide 216 
-20 Carbon Black 9 
-16 " Alkyd-Resins 
(P-443 Beckosol) 310 
(P-595-60 Beckosol) 192 
#8 ° Mineral Spirits 164 
6% Cobalt Napthanate 


Specification: TT-P-40 Type Ul 
Date: June 4, 1951 


- 02 

077 ‘ 185 

0125 ° é .213 

. 0267 » Yu 2425 

-0125 “ 4 . 4225 
. 026 

-21 

025 

-255 ~ 
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Appendix V 
LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL FOR ORDNANCE REQUIREMENTS 


ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT RECORD 
RARITAN ARSENAL NDSlater/eeb/328 
METUCHEN, N. J. 


ATTENTION: Ordnance Products Division 


27 November 1950 


SUBJECT: Requirements for Paint and Related Products 


TO: Chief of Ordnance 
Washington 25, D. C. 


ATTN: ORDFQ - Stock Control 


oe 


1. Submitted herewith is a listing of Paint and Related 
Products which have been transferred to Engineer Corps by 
action of the Ad Hoc Committee. This listing shows results 
of latest studies on these items. Any amounts on Requisition 
from Engineer's to Navy Dept. should be deducted from listed 


Total Demand. 


2. It is anticipated that transfer of control of storage and 
issue of most items included in this group will be completed 
in the near future. Since our records become more inadequate 
as control is progressively lost, it is proposed to make this 
listing the final one of its type. However, we will continue to 
receive stock status reports on stocks still available at our 
distribution depots. 





FOR THE COMMANDING OFFICER: 


sO nee 


LELAND P. HART 
Assistant 


1 Incl. 
List of items 
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EXHIBIT 13 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE ExecuTIvVE DEerARTMENTs, 
Washington, D. C., June 12, 1952. 
Hon. Kart R. BENDETSEN, 
Under Secretary of the Army, Department of the Army, 
The Pentagon, Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secrerary: On February 28, 1952, when you appeared before 
the Subcommittee on Intergovernmental Relations of the House Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments, you indicated that the catalog for 
clothing and footwear items was scheduled for completion by the end of March 
1952. 

Will you please furnish me at least two sets of the catalog for our use and for 
possible inclusion in the hearings which will soon be published? 

Sincerely vours, 
Herpert C. Bonner, Chairman. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFrricE OF THE UNDER SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., July 8, 1952. 
Hon. Hersert C. BONNER, 
Chairman, Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee, 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Bonner: Since receiving your letter of June 12 with respect to my 
testimony before your subcommittee on February 28, I have reviewed the status 
of the catalog program as it pertains to clothing and footwear items. I have 
learned that this commodity area, designated as “Group 84” of the Federal Supply 
Classification, was covered by an index of clothing and individual equipment 
supply items to the Federal Supply Classification Codes in a document approved 
by the Director of the Munitions Board Cataloging Agency dated March 24, 1952. 
I am attaching two copies of this index for the use of your subcommittee. 

You will note that this index of items covers a broad range of clothing and 
equipment articles, including outerwear, underwear, footwear, special clothing, 
badges and insignia, luggage and individual equipment, such as duffel bags and 
sleeping bags. 

It is planned to assign to the Quartermaster Corps of the Army, the organiza- 
tion which is working with those activities in the other departments which have 
a major interest in this commodity area, the responsibility to examine the data 
developed and make revisions as necessary to insure that they are completely 
uusable in supply operations. This process of examination and revision is pres- 
ently scheduled for completion by September 19, 1952. 

It is hoped that the above information and the attached material will be of 
assistance to you and your subcommittee in studying the supply-management 
problems in the Defense Department. Please advise me if I can be of further 
assistance to you in this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Karu. R. BENDETSEN, 
Under Secretary of the Army. 


99054—52-———-41 
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Marcu 21, 1952. 


Subject: Promulgation of Group 84—Clothing and Individual Equipment, of the 
American-British Supply Classification. 

To: — Chief of Staff, G—4, General Staff, United States Army, attention: 

4/ Ld. 
Chief of Naval Material, Department of the Navy, attention: Code M-—70. 
Directorate, Supply Services, Headquarters, United States Air Force, atten- 
tion: AFMSS-PC-2. 
Director, Standards Division, Federal Supply Service, GSA. 

Reference: Letter to above offices from Director, MBCA, dated March 3, 1952, 
subject: Promulgation of Group 89—Subsistence, of the American-British 
Supply Classification. 

1. Referenced letter, promulgating the first firm area of the American-British 
Supply Classification (ABSC), Group 89—Subsistence, outlines the background 
and supporting documents for the progressive promulgation of firm groups and 
classes and related indexes of the ABSC, 

2. The second area to be completed, Group 84—Clothing and Individual 
Equipment, is hereby promulgated, as an advance copy in mimeographed form, 
for the use of all military and civil agencies in the Federal cataloging program in 
assigning class code numbers to items of supply identified by Federal item descrip- 
tions, and for such other uses as may be deemed appropriate. 

3. There are transmitted herewith in one document the firm class structure for 
Group 84—Clothing and Individual Equipment, numeric and alphabetic indexes 
in that area, and a preface to the document which gives a detailed explanation of 
its contents. 

4. The MBCA staff will proceed immediately to assign class code numbers of 
Group 84—Clothing and Individual Equipment to all applicable Federal item 
descriptions received to date from the various military and civil agencies and will 
subsequently disseminate to these agencies a record of the code assignments made 
by the MBCA. 

5. Effective immediately, it is the responsibility of the activity originating an 
item description in the area of clothing and individual equipment to classify that 
item description in terms of the applicable four-digit class code number of the 
ABSC structure in accordance with the provisions of operating procedure No. 3 
and of chapter 5 of the Federal Manual for Supply Cataloging. 

Gro. W. Ritter, 
Deputy Director, MBCA. 





[Advance Copy] 
AMERICAN-BRITISH SUPPLY CLASSIFICATION 
Group 84—CLorTHING AND INDIVIDUAL EQUIPMENT, 
(Approved by the Director, Munitions Board Cataloging Agency, March 24, 1952) 
PRBFACE 


This publication presents Group 84—Clothing and Individual Equipment, 
of the American-British Supply Classification (ABSC). This is the second group 
of the ABSC to be promulgated to all military and civil agencies in the Federal 
cataloging program for use in classifying Federal item descriptions. Group 89— 
Subsistence was the first group to be promulgated. Although the primary 
purpose of the ABSC is that of classifying item descriptions and in serving the 
supply functions of stock accounting, requisitioning, and issue, it is expected that 
its application will be extended to other functions of supply management. 

Clothing and Individual Equipment is the second group of the ABSC in which 
the classes have been made firm and in which comprehensive indexes have been 
developed as an aid to accurate and uniform classification. It is one of approxi- 
mately 75 groups of the tentative structure of the ABSC, which was developed 
jointly with representatives of the British Ministry of Defence. Next in the series 
of publications will be Group 65— Medical, Dental, and Veterinary Equipment 
and Supplies. 

The title of the classification structure was previously ‘‘Federal Supply Classi- 
fication.’’ In January 1952, however, an agreement was signed by the Chairman 
of the Munitions Board, in this country, and by the Ministry of Defence in Great 
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Britain, to develop a joint classification structure for use in both countries and 
to title it ‘‘American-British Supply Classification.” 

The Clothing and Individual Equipment group, like all groups to be promul- 
gated, is arranged in three parts. Following is a brief description of parts I, II, 
and III of the ABSC: 


PART I. LIST OF GROUPS AND CLASSES 


This part consists of the classification structure of the ABSC, showing all groups 
and classes presented in the arrangement of the four-digit ABSC code numbering 
system. Where appropriate, the main inclusions and exclusions, which delimit the 
coverage of a particular class, are shown immediately following the title for the 
class. 


PART II, NUMERIC INDEX OF CLASSES AND NAMES OF ITEMS INCLUDED 


In this part the names of items included within a class are listed alphabetically 
under the class number and title. The classes are shown, group by group, in the 
numeric order of the ABSC code numbering system. 


PART Ill. ALPHABETIC INDEX TO THE ABSC 


This is an index of all names of items which appear in part II. with such minor 
modification as may be required, arranged in alphabetic order. Opposite each 
name is shown the applicable ABSC class code number. This index will be built 
on a cumulative basis as individual groups are completed in Part IT. 

For convenience, part I is usually referred to as the ‘“‘Structure,”’ part II as the 
“Numeric Index,”’ and part III as the ‘‘Alphabetic Index.” 

The numeric and alphabetic indexes are constructed as follows: 

1. The indexes do not list all MPCA-approved item names or all colloquial 
names as published in the Item Deseription Guides for Supply Cataloging. For 
the purpose of brevity and to avoid repetition of names which are similar, generic 
names are used wherever practicable in place of more detailed names. 

2. To obtain comprehensive coverage in the indexes it has been necessary to 
include names of items of supply not currently listed in the Item Description 
Guides for Supply Cataloging, names of commodities not carried as items of 
supply in the Federal Government, and titles or portions of titles of ABSC 
classes. 

3. Wherever necessary, modifiers have been added to approved item names, 
and other entries in the indexes, to delimit them sufficiently to make classification 
by a single ABSC class code number possible for individual entries. 

4. Where an indexed name coincides with an approved basic name or item 
name, the definition of the indexed name is the same as that given for the approved 
basic name or approved item name in the Item Description Guides for Supply 
Cataloging. 

5. Where it appears helpful to the user of the indexes, reverse terminology is 
used. (For example, Helmets, sun, and Sun helmets are both listed.) 

6. With rare exceptions, trade names are excluded from the indexes, A typical 
exception would be a name such as “Zipper,’’ which through widespread usage 
has become a common name. 

Further information on the background, principles, and application of the 
ABSC and its indexes is given in chapter 3 of the Federal Manual for Supply 
Cataloging, which is soon to be published. 


Part I. List or CLAssgEs 


GROUP &-—CLOTHING AND INDIVIDUAL EQUIPMENT 


Notre.— Where applicable, clothing items which are intended for use by both 
men and women are classified in the appropriate ‘‘men’s’’ class, 


8405 Outerwear, Men’s. 

Includes: Uniforms (military and nonmilitary) ; Civilian Outerwear ; 
Headwear; Work Clothing (ordinary—nonsafetv) ; Cold Climate Cloth- 
ing; Tropical and Jungle Clothing; Shirts; Trousers; Coats; Work 
Aprons; Gas Protective Clothing. 

Excludes: Items included in other classes such as: Special Purpose 
Clothing; Helmets, Steel and Plastic; Safety Clothing; Handwear; 
Foot wear. 


99054—52——42 
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8410 Outerwear, Women’s. 
Includes: Uniforms (military and nonmilitary) ; Civilian Outerwear; 
Headwear; Work Clothing (ordinary—nonsafety); Cold Climate 
Clothing; Tropical and Jungle Clothing; Shirts; Skirts; Blouses; Work 
Aprons; Gas Protective Clothing. 
Excludes: Items included in other classes such as: Special Purpose 
Clothing; Helmets, Steel and Plastic; Safety Clothing; Handwear; 
Footwear. 
8415 Clothing, Special Purpose. 
Includes: Flight Clothing; Special Purpose Headwear (including 
Helmets, Steel and Plastic); Safety and Protective Clothing; Athletic 
Clothing; Special Hospital Clothing (Operating Gowns, etc.) ; Safety, 
Protective, and Work Gloves; Electrically Heated Flight Clothing; 
X-ray Protective Clothing; Personal Armor. 
Excludes: Sporting and Athletic Gloves; Athletic Footwear; Safety 
Footwear, 
8420 Underwear and Nightwear, Men’s. 
8425 Underwear and Nightwear, Women’s. 
Includes; Corsets; Girdles. 
8430 Footwear, Men’s. 
Includes: Rubber Footwear; Athletic Footwear; Safety Footwear. 
8435 Footwear, Women’s. 
Includes: Rubber Footwear; Athletic Footwear; Safety Footwear. 
8440 Hosiery, Handwear, and Clothing Accessories: Men’s. 
Includes: Handkerchiefs; Suspenders; Garters; Belts; Dress Hand- 
wear; Combat Gloves and Mittens; Leggins (nonsafety type). 
8445 Hosiery, Handwear, and Clothing Accessories: Women’s. 
Includes: Handkerchiefs; Garters; Belts; Neckerchiefs; Handbags; 
Dress Handwear; Leggins (nonsafety type). 
8450 Children’s and Infants’ Apparel and Accessories. 
Includes: Footwear; Outerwear; Headwear; Handwear; Underwear; 
Nightwear. 
8455 Badges and Insignia. 
Includes: Type worn or carried on the person. 
8460 Luggage. 
Includes: Foot Lockers; Brief Cases; Trunks; Suitcases. 
Excludes: Duffel Bags; Musette Bags. 
8465 Individual Equipment. 
Includes: Musette Bags; Duffel Bags; Ammunition Belts; Pistol 
Belts; Handcuffs; Packboards; Scabbards and Sheaths (empty); 
Sleeping Bags; Knapsacks; Hikers’ Packs; Sunglasses; Skis; Snow- 
shoes. 
Excludes: Toilet Articles; Mess Gear. 





Part II. Numeric INpEx oF CLASSES AND Names oF ITEMs INCLUDED 


GROUP 8&-—CLOTHING AND INDIVIDUAL EQUIPMENT 


Note.—Where applicable, clothing items which are intended for use by both 
men and women are classified in the appropriate ‘‘men’s’’ class. 


Class 8405—Outerwear, Men’s 





Aprons, acidproof Caps, field 
Aprons, bakers’ and cooks’ Caps, fur 
Aprons, fabric Caps, garrison 
Aprons, food handling Caps, jungle 
Aprons, laboratory Caps, knit 
Aprons, leather, except leaded Caps, military 
Aprons, plastic . Caps, oversea 
Aprons, rubber, except leaded Caps, uniform 
Aprons, waterproof Caps, utility 
Aprons, work Cap covers and frames 
Bands, hat Chin straps, hat 
Blouses Coats 

Breeches Coats, clinic 


Caps, bakers’ and cooks’ Coats, convalescent suit 





‘Coats, food handling 
Coats, laboratory 
Cold climate clothing 
Covers, cap and hat 
*Cuffs, butchers’ 
Dungarees 

Face masks, cold weather 
Field jackets 

Field trousers 
Frames, cap and hat 
Frocks, butchers’ 
Garrison caps 

Hats 

Hats, rain 

Hats, uniform 

Hats, sou’wester 

Hat bands 

Hat covers and frames 
Havelocks 

Havelock inserts 
Helmets, winter 
Hoods, except safety 
Inserts, havelock 
Inserts, rain hood 
Jackets 

Jackets, rain 


Jackets, work 
Jumpers, military 
Jumpers, sailors’ 





Jungle clothing 
Liners, coat 

Liners, jacket 
Liners, overcoat 
Liners, parka 
Masks, cold weather 





Jackets, vesicant gas protective 


Jumpers, vesicant gas protective 
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Class 8405—Outerwear, Men’s—Continued 


Mess attendants’ jackets 
Overcoats 

Oversea hats 

Parkas 

Parkas, vesicant gas protective 
Parka liners 

Parka shells 

Peacoats 

Ponchos 

Raincoats 

Rainjackets 

Shirts 

Slacks 

Sou’westers 

Straps, cap 

Straps, chin, hat 

Suits 

Suits, antilouse 

Suits, vesicant gas protective 
Suits, uniform 

Suits, work 

Sweatbands, cap and hat 
Sweaters 

Toques (headwear) 

Tropical clothing 

Trousers 

Trousers, convalescent suit 
Trousers, food handling 
Trousers, rain 

Trousers, vesicant gas protective 
Trousers, work 

Uniforms, military 
Uniforms, nonmilitary 
Uniform shirts 

Watch caps 

Work clothing, except safety 


Class 8410—Outerwear, Women’s 


Aprons, fabric 
Aprons, food handling 
Aprons, plastic 


Aprons, rubber, except leaded 


Aprons, work 

Bands, hat 

Blouses 

Caps, field 

Caps, garrison 

Caps, laundresses’ 
Caps, military 

Caps, nurses’ 

Caps, oversea 

Caps, uniform 

‘Caps, work 

Cap covers and frames 
Capes 

Coats 

Coats, work 

‘Covers, cap and hat 
Dresses 

Dresses, convalescent 
Dresses, food handling 
Dresses, nurses’ 
Dresses, uniform 





Dresses, work 

Frames, cap and hat 
Garrison caps 

Hats 

Hats, rain 

Hats, uniform 

Hat bands 

Hat covers and frames 
Hoods, except safety 
Inserts, rain hood 
Jackets 

Jackets, rain 

Jackets, vesicant gas protective 
Jackets, work 

Liners, coat 

Liners, jacket 

Liners, overcoat 
Liners, parka 

Liners, slacks 
Overcoats 

Oversea hats 

Parkas 

Parkas, vesicant gas protective 
Parka liners 

Parka shells 
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Class 8410—Outerwear, Women’s—Continued 


Raincoats 
Shirts 
Shirtwaists 
Skirts 
Slacks 
Smocks 
Suits 


Sweaters 

Trousers 

Turbans 

Uniforms, military 
Uniforms, nonmilitary 
Waists 


Class 8415—Clothing, Special Purpose 


Aprons, body, flak-protective 
Aprons, leaded leather 
Aprons, leaded rubber 
Aprons, X-ray protective 
Armor, body 

Athletic clothing (outerwear) 
Bands, helmet, camouflage 
Bands, helmet liner 

Bathing caps 

Bathing suits 

Belts armor support assembly 
Bladders, synthetie rubber, anti-g suit 
Caps, baseball 

Caps, bathing 

Caps, flight, special purpose 
Caps, operating, surgeons’ 
Chin straps, helmet 

Clips, band, helmet liner 
Clips, chin strap, helmet 
Coats, firemen’s special purpose 
Coats, operating, surgeons’ 
Coats, safety 

Cover assemblies, helmet 
Coveralls, dog training 
Exercise shorts 

Exercise suits 

Firemen’s protective clothing 
Flaps, ear, helmet assembly 
Flight, clothing, special purpose 
Gauntlets, barbed wire 
Gauntlets, safety 

Gloves, asbestos 

Gloves, barbed wire 

Gloves, electrical workers’ 
Gloves, fire protection 
Gloves, flying 

Gloves, linemen’s 

Gloves, rubber 

Gloves, surgeons’ 

Gloves, wading 

Gloves, welders’ 

Gloves, wire mesh 

Gloves, work 

Gloves, X-ray protective 
Glove inserts, flying 

Glove inserts, work 

Glove sets, flying 

Glove shells, flying 

Glove shells, work 

Gowns, operating, surgeons’ 
Hangers, strap, body armor 
Hats, sun 

Hats and mosquito nets (combination) 
Headwear, special purpose 
Helmets, combat 

Helmets, firemen’s 


Helmets, flying 

Helmets, parachutists’ 
Helmets, safety 

Helmets, steel 

Helmets, sun 

Helmets, tank crewmen’s 
Hospital clothing, special purpose 
Jackets, fencing 

Jackets, flying 

Jackets, parachutists’ 
Jackets, safety 

Jerseys, athletic 

Leggings, molders’ 
Leggings, protective (safety) 
Linemen’s gloves 

Liners, helmet 

Loops, body armor: 

Loops, flexible, helmet strap 
Masks, antiflash 

Masks, flying 

Mitts, welders’ 

Mittens, asbestos 

Mittens, flying 

Mittens, special purpose 
Mittens, work 

Mitten inserts, flying 
Mitten inserts, special purpose 
Mitten inserts, work 

Mitten sets, flving 

Mitten shells, flying 

Mitten shells, special purpose 
Mitten shells, work 

Molds, helmet liner 
Molders’ leggings 

Mosquito gloves 

Overalls, safety 

Pants, athletic 

Releases, chin strap, helmet 
Safety clothing, except shoes 
Shirts, athletic 

Shirts, flying 

Shorts, athletic 

Skirts, exercise 

Sleeves, dog attack training 
Sleeves, welders’ 

Straps, body armor 

Straps, chin, helmet 

Straps, chin, helmet liner 
Studs, helmet liner 

Suits, antiblackout 

Suits, asbestos 

Suits, bathing 

Suits, dog attack training 
Suits, exercise 

Suits, exposure 

Suits, fire fighting 
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Class 8415—Clothing, Special Purpose—Continued 


Suits, flying Swim suits and trunks 

Suits, safety Trousers, firemen’s special purpose 
Suits, swim Trousers, flying 

Suits, wading Trousers, operating, surgeons’ 

Sun helmets Trousers, parachutists’ 

Supports, chin, helmet assembly Trunks, athletic 

Sweat pants Uniforms, athletic 

Sweatbands, helmet Vests, armored 

Sweatshirts Visors, flying helmet 


Class 8420—Underwear and Nightwear, Men’s 


Bathrobes Shorts (underwear) 
Coats, pajama Trousers, pajama 
Drawers a Undershirts 
Drawers, vesicant gas protective Undershirts, vesicant gas protective 
Nightshirts Underwear 
Nightwear Unionsuits 
Pajamas 
Class 8425—Underwear and Nightwear, Women’s 

Bandeaux (underwear) Pajamas 
Bathrobes Panties 
Bloomers Petticoats 
Brassieres Slips 
Briefs (underwear) Step-ins 
Chemises Undershirts 
Corsets Underskirts 
Garter belts Undervests 
Girdles Underwear 
Nightgowns Vests (underwear) 
Nightwear 

Class 8430—F ootwear, Men’s 
Arctics, sea Overshoes, vesicant gas protective 
Arctics, shore Overshoes, rubber 
Athletic footwear Safety shoes 
Boondockers Sandals 
Boots Shoes 
Boots, combat Shoes, athletic 
Boots, firemen’s Shoes, convalescent 
Boots, flying Shoes, dress 
Boots, hip Shoes, field 
Boots, jungle Shoes, flight deck 
Boots, knee Shoes, gymnasium 
Boots, legging top Shoes, molders’ 
Boots, loggers’ Shoes, safety 
Boots, mukluk Shoes, service 
Boots, paratroopers’ Shoes, ski 
Boots, rubber Shoe cleats 
Boots, sea Shoe inserts, flying, electrically heated 
Boots, ski Shoe-pacs 
Cleats, shoe Slippers 
Firemen’s boots Sneakers 
Inserts, shoe, electrically heated Swim shoes, except underwater demo- 
Overshoes lition 
Overshoes, cashmerette Waders, over-the-shoe 


Overshoes, flying 
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Class 8435—Footwear, Women’s 


Athletic footwear 
Boondockers 
Boots 

Boots, combat 
Boots, hip 

Boots, knee 
Boots, legging top 
Boots, ski 
Overshoes 
Overshoes, cashmerette 
Overshoes, flying 
Overshoes, rubber 


Class 8440—Hosiery, Handwear, 


Anklets 

Belts, coat 

Belts, military police 
Belts, trousers 

Braces (suspenders) 
Cravats 

Gaiters 

Garters 

Gloves, dress 

Gloves, vesicant gas protective 
Glove inserts, dress 
Glove shells, dress 
Handkerchiefs 

Hose, athletic 

Hose supporters 
Hosiery 

Leggings, except safety 
Mittens, combat 
Mittens, dress 

Mitten inserts, combat 


Sandals 

Shoes 

Shoes, athletic 
Shoes, convalescent 
Shoes, dress 

Shoes, field 

Shoes, gymnasium 
Shoes, service 
Shoes, ski 
Shoe-pacs 

Slippers 

Waders, over-the-shoe 


and Clothing Accessories: Men’s 


Mitten inserts, dress 
Mitten shells, combat 
Mitten shells, dress 
Mufflers 

Neckerchiefs 

Neckties 

Scarves 

Socks 

Socks, athletic 

Socks, duffel 

Socks, vesicant gas protective 
Sock sets, mukluk 

Sock suspenders 

Spats 

Stockings 

Stockings, athletic 
Straps, shoulder, uniform 
Supporters, hose 
Suspenders, trousers 


Class 8445—Hosiery, Handwear, and Clothing Accessories: Women’s 


Anklets 

Bandanas 

Belts 

Belts, sanitary 
Covers, handbag 
Cravats 

Garters 

Gloves, dress 
Gloves, vesicant gas protective 
Glove inserts, dress 
Glove shells, dress 
Handbags 
Handkerchiefs 
Hose supporters 


Hosiery 

Leggings, except safety 
Mitten inserts, dress 
Mitten shells, dress 
Mittens, dress 

Mufflers 

Neckerchiefs 

Neckties 

Pocketbooks 

Scarves 

Socks 

Stockings 

Straps, shoulder, handbag 
Supporters, hose 


Class 8450—Children’s and Infants’ Apparel and Accessories 


Anklets 
Bathrobes 
Blouses 
Boots 
Caps 
Coats 
Diapers 
Footwear 
Gaiters 
Gloves 


Handwear 
Hats 
Headwear 
Hosiery 
Jackets 
Leggings 
Mittens 
Mufflers 
Neckerchiefs 
Neckties 
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Class 8450—Children’s and Infants’ Apparel and Accessories—Continued 





Nightwear Shoes 
Overshoes Slippers 
Pajamas Socks 
Panties Stockings 
Sandals Undershirts 
Scarves Underwear 


Class 8465— Badges and Insignia 


Nore.—This class includes only items worn or carried on the person. 


Aiguillettes 

Arm bands 

Award ribbons 

Badges, aviation 
Badges, identification 
Badges, qualification 
Badges, rating 

Badges, service 

Badges, uniform 

Badge clasps 

Bands, arm 

Bands, cap, insignia 
Bands, distinguishing, maneuvers 
Bars, campaign ribbon 
Bars, insignia 

Bars, overseas service 
Bars, qualification badge 
Bars, service ribbon 
Bars, suspension ribbon 
Brassards, arm 

Breast cords, officers’ 
Buttons, insignia 
Campaign ribbon bars 
Cap markings, nurses’ 
Cap ribbons, uniform 
Chevrons 
Commendation ribbons 
Decorations, metal 
Decorations, military 
Decorations, nonmilitary 
Decoration ribbons 
Decoration ribbon attachments 
Distinctive marks 
Emblems, insignia 
Group-rate marks 
Hash marks 

Hitch marks 

Hooks, award ribbon 
Identification tags 
Insignia, airmen’s 
Insignia, po 

Insignia, collar 
Insignia, enlisted men’s 
Insignia, grade 
Insignia, hat 

Insignia, officers’ 
Insignia, rank 

Insignia, shoulder 
Insignia, sleeve 
Insignia, uniform 


Knots, shoulder 

Lapel buttons, award 
Lapel buttons, commendation 
Lapel buttons, decoration 
Lapel buttons, identification 
Lapel buttons, insignia 
Lapel buttons, medal 
Markings, cap, nurses’ 
Medals 

Medal ribbon attachments 
Name plates, leather 
Necklaces, identification tag 
Palms, insignia 

Palms, medal 

Pendants, insignia 
Plates, name, leather 
Ratings badges 

Ribbons, award 

Ribbons, campaign 
Ribbons, decoration 
Ribbons, insignia 
Ribbons, medal 

Ribbons, neck 

Ribbons, rosette 
Ribbons, service 
Ribbons, service cap 
Ribbons, streamer 
Ribbons, suspension 
Ribbons bars 

Rings, ribbon, insignia 
Rosettes, award 
Rosettes, medal 

Rosette ribbons 

Service ribbons 

Service stripes 

Shoulder boards 
Shoulder knots 

Shoulder marks 

Shoulder patches 
Shoulder straps, insignia 
Stars, insignia 

Stars, service 

Streamer ribbons 

Striker marks 

Stripes, service 
Suspension ribbons 

Tabs, insignia 

Tags, identification 
Uniform insignia 
Wreaths, insignia 
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Class 8460—Individual Equipment 


Bags, aviators’ kit 
Bags, leather, suitcase type 
Bags, suit 

Bags, traveling 

Brief cases 

Briefbags 

Cases, bombardiers’ 
Cases, brief 

Cases, dispatch 

Cases, flight engineers’ 
Foot lockers 

Inserts, dispatch case 


Kit bags, flyers’ 

Kit cases, barbers’ 

Kit cases, bombardiers’ 
Kit cases, flight engineers’ 
Kit cases, navigators’ 
Lockers, foot 

Locker trunks 
Suitcases 

Trays, locker trunk 
Trunks 

Trunks, locker 


Class 8465—Individual Equipment 


Adaptors, ski 

Bags, barrack 

Bags, canvas, field 

Bags, canvas, water carrying 
Bags, carrying, ammunition 
Bags, duffel 

Bags, equipment, parachutists’ 
Bags, masette 

Bags, sea 

Bags, sleeping 

Barrack bags 

Belts, ammunition 

Belts, cartridge 

Belts, magazine 

Belts, pistol 

Billy clubs 

Bindings, ski 

Bindings, snowshoe 

Boxes, match, waterproof 
Cables, binding, ski 

Capes, vesicant gas protective 
Carriers, axe 

Carriers, club, policemen’s 
Carriers, grenade 

Carriers, intrenching tool 
Carriers, pack 

Carriers, pick mattock 
Carriers, shovel 

Carriers, wire cutter 

Cases, individual weapons, combat type 
Cases, iron, hand, combat type 
Cases, magazines, combat type 
Cases, sleeping bag 

Climbers, ski 

Clubs, billy 

Clubs, policemen’s 

Crampons, mountain 

Creepers, ice 

Demolition swim shoes, underwater 
Duffel bags 

Ear plugs 

Edge protectors, ski 

Fasteners, belt, cartridge 
Fasteners, belt, piston 

Fins, swim 

Glasses, sun 

Handcuffs 

Harness, apron, double trace 
Harness, man, single trace 
Harness, man, two trace 


Haversacks 

Haversack accessories and special straps 
Head nets, mosquito 

Hiker’s packs 

Holders, cartridge 

Holsters, pistol (empty) 

Ice creepers 

Irons, leg 

Knapsacks 

Knapsack accessories and special straps 
Laces, leather, ski repair 

Lanyards, pistol 

Leg irons 

Liners, sleeping bag 

Markers, trail 

Matchboxes, waterproof 
Megaphones 

Mitts, swim 

Musette bags 

Nets, head, mosquito 

Night sticks 

Packs, field 

Packs, hikers’ 

Packboards 

Packboard accessories and special straps 
Packboard backs 

Pads, shoulder, pack carrying 

Pads, snowshoe 

Pitons, mountain 

Plugs, ear 

Pockets, ammunition magazine 
Pockets, cartridge 

Pocket whistles 

Poles, ski 

Pouches, ammunition 

Pouches, first aid 

Pouches, meat can 

Pouches, medical parachutists’ 
Pouches, ski repair kit 

Rucksacks 

Rucksack accessories and special straps 
Seabbards (empty) 

Sea bags 

Sheaths (empty) 

Shoes, swim, underwater demolition 
Skis 

Ski adaptors 

Ski climbers 

Ski goggles 

Ski poles 
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Class 8465—Individual Equipment—Continued 


Ski repair kits Straps, spur 
Sleeping bags Straps, toe, ski 
Snaplinks, mountain Sun goggles 
Snowshoes Sunglasses 

Spurs, boot Suspenders, belt 
Straps, carrier, pack Suspenders, field, pack 
Straps, carrying, bag, canvas, field Swin fins 

Straps, haversack Swim mitts 
Straps, knapsack Thongs, snowshoe 
Straps, quick release, packboard Tips, ski 

Straps, rucksack Whistles, pocket 


Straps, safety, ski 
Part III.—Atpuasetic INDEX 


GROUP &%&-——CLOTHING AND INDIVIDUAL EQUIPMENT 





A ABSC 
ABSC Class 
Class 8465 Bags, canvas, field 
8465 Adaptors, ski 8465 Bags, canvas, water-carrying 
8455 Aiguillettes 8465 Bags, carrying, ammunition 
8450 Anklets, children’s 8465 Bags, duffel 
8440 Anklets, men’s 8465 Bags, equipment, parachutists’ 
8445 Anklets, women’s 8460 Bags, leather, suitcase type 
8405 Aprons, acidproof 8465 Bags, musette 
8405 Aprons, bakers’ and cooks’ 8465 Bags, sea 
8415 Aprons, body, flak-protective 8465 Bags, sleeping 
8405 Aprons, fabric, men’s 8460 Bags, suit (luggage) 
8410 Aprons, fabric, women’s 8460 Bags, traveling 
8405 Aprons, food handling, men’s 8455 Bands, arm 
8410 Aprons, food handling, women’s 8455 Bands, cap, insignia 
8405 Aprons, laboratory 8455 Bands, distinguishing, maneuvers 
8415 Aprons, leaded leather 8405 Bands, hat, men’s 
8415 Aprons, leaded rubber 8410 Bands, hat, women’s 
8405 Aprons, leather, except leaded 8415 Bands, helmet, camouflage 
8405 Aprons, plastic, men’s 8415 Bands, helmet liner 
8410 Aprons, plastic, women’s 8445 Bandanas 
8405 Aprons, rubber, except leaded, 8425 Bandeaux (underwear) 
men’s 8455 Bars, campaign ribbon 
8410 Aprons, rubber, except leaded, 8455 Bars, insignia 
women’s 8455 Bars, overseas service 
8405 Aprons, waterproof 8455 Bars, qualification badge’ 
8405 Aprons, work, men’s 8455 Bars, service ribbon 
8410 Aprons, work, women’s 8455 Bars, suspension ribbon 
8415 Aprons, X-ray protective 8465 Barrack bags 
8430 Arctics, sea, men’s 8415 Bathing caps 
8430 Arctics, shore, men’s 8415 Bathing suits 
8455 Arm bands 8450 Bathrobes, children’s 
8415 Armor, body 8420 Bathrobes, men’s 
8415 Athletic clothing (outerwear) 8425 Bathrobes, women’s 
8430 Athletic footwear, men’s 8465 Belts, ammunition 
8435 Athletic footwear, women’s $415 Belts, armor support assembly 
8455 Award ribbons 8465 Belts, cartridge 
8440 Belts, coat, men’s 
B 8465 Belts, magazine 
8440 Belts, military police 
8455 Badges, aviation 8465 Belts, pistol 
8455 Badges, identification (personnel) 8445 Belts, sanitary 
8455 Badges, qualification 8440 Belts, trousers, men’s 
8455 Badges, rating 8445 Belts, women’s 
8455 Badges, service 8465 Billy clubs 
8455 Badges, uniform 8465 Bindings, ski 
8455 Badge clasps 8465 Bindings, snowshoe 
8460 Bags, aviators’ kit 8415 Bladders, synthetic rubber, anti-¢g 


8465 Bags, barrack suit 
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ABSC 
Class 
8425 
8450 
8405 
8410 
8430 
8435 
8450 
8430 
8435 
8430 
8430 
8430 
8435 
8430 
8430 
8435 
8430 
8435 
8430 
8430 
8430 
8430 
8430 
8430 
8430 
8435 
8435 
8465 
8440 
8455 
8425 
8455 
8405 
8425 
8460 
8460 
8455 


8465 
8455 
8405 
8415 
8415 
8450 
8405 
8410 
8415 
8405 
8405 
8410 
8405 
8405 
8410 
8405 
8410 
8410 
8415 
8405 
8410 
8405 
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Bloomers, women’s 
Blouses, children’s 
Blouses, men’s 

Blouses, women’s 
Boondockers, men’s 
Boondockers, women’s 
Boots, children’s 

Boots, combat, men’s 
Boots, combat, women’s 
Boots, firemen’s 

Boots, flying, men’s 
Boots, hip, men’s 

Boots, hip, women’s 
Boots, jungle, men’s 
Boots, knee, men’s 
Boots, knee, women’s 
Boots, legging top, men’s 
Boots, legging top, women’s 
Boots, loggers’ 

Boots, men’s 

Boots, mukluk, men’s 
Boots, paratroopers’ 
Boots, rubber, men’s 
Boots, sea, men’s 

Boots, ski, men’s 

Boots, ski, women’s 
Boots, women’s 
Boxes, match, waterproof 
Braces (suspenders) 
Brassards, arm 

Brassieres 

Breast cords, officers’ 
Breeches, men’s 

Briefs (underwear), women’s 
Brief cases 

Briefbags 

Buttons, insignia 


Cc 


Cables, binding, ski 
Campaign ribbon bars 
Caps, bakers’ and cooks’ 
Caps, baseball 

Caps, bathing 

Caps, children’s and infants’ 
Caps, field, men’s 

Caps, field, women’s 
Caps, flight, special purpose 
Caps, fur, men’s 

Caps, garrison, men’s 
Caps, garrison, women’s 
Caps, jungle, men’s 

Caps, knit, men’s 

Caps, laundresses’ 

Caps, military, men’s 
Caps, military, women’s 
Caps, nurses’ 

Caps, operating, surgeons’ 
Caps, oversea, men’s 
Caps, oversea, women’s 
Caps, uniform, men’s 


ABSC 
Class 
8410 
8405 
8410 
8405 
8410 
8455 
8455 
8465 
8410 
8465 
8465 
8465 
8465 
8465 
8465 
8465 
8465 
8460 
8460 
8460 
8460 
8465 


8465 
8465 
8465 
8425 
8455 
8405 
8415 
8430 
8465 
8415 
8415 
8415 
8465 


8450 
8405 
8405 
8415 
8405 
8405 
8405 
8415 
8420 
8415 
8410 
8410 
8405 
8455 
8425 
8405 
8410 
8445 
8415 
8415 
8465 
8440 
8445 
8465 
8405 


Caps, uniform, women’s 

Caps, utility, men’s 

Caps, work, women’s 

Cap covers, and frames, men’s 

Cap covers, and frames, women’s 

Cap markings, nurses’ 

Cap ribbons, uniform 

Capes, vesicant, gas protective 

Capes, women’s 

Carriers, axe 

Carriers, club, policemen’s 

Carriers, grenade 

Carriers, intrenching tool 

Carriers, pack 

Carriers, pick mattock 

Carriers, shovel 

Carriers, wire cutter 

Cases, bombardiers’ 

Cases, brief 

Cases, dispatch 

Cases, flight engineers’ 

Cases, individual weapons, com- 
bat type 

Cases, iron, hand, combat type 

Cases, Magazine, combat type 

Cases, sleeping bag 

Chemises 

Chevrons 

Chin straps, hat 

Chin straps, helmet 

Cleats, shoe 

Climbers, ski 

Clips, band, helmet liner 

Clips, chin strap, helmet 

Clothing, special purpose 

Clubs, billy 

Clubs, policemen’s 

Coats, children’s and infants’ 

Coats, clinic 

Coats, convalescent suit 

Coats, firemen’s, special purpose 

Coats, food handling 

Coats, laboratory 

Coats, men’s 

Coats, operating, surgeons’ 

Coats, pajama, men’s 

Coats, safety 

Coats, women’s 

Coats, work, women’s 


Cold climate clothing, men’s 
Commendation ribbons 

Corsets 

Covers, cap and hat, men’s 


Covers, cap and hat, women’s 
Covers, handbag 

Cover assemblies, helmet 
Coveralls, dog training 
Crampons, mountain 

Cravats, men’s 

Cravats, women’s 

Creepers, ice 

Cuffs, butchers’ 
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D ABSO 

ABSC Class 

Class 8415 Gloves, asbestos 

8455 Decorations, metal (personnel) 8415 Gloves, barbed wire 

8455 Decorations, military (personnel) 8450 Gloves, children’s 

8455 Decorations, nonmilitary (per- 8440 Gloves, dress, men’s 
sonnel) 8445 Gloves, dress, women’s 

8455 Decoration ribbons (personnel) 8415 Gloves, electrical workers’ 

8455 Decoration ribbon attachments 8415 Gloves, fire protection 


(personnel) 8415 Gloves, flying 

8465 Demolition swim shoes, under- 8415 Gloves, linemen’s 

water 8415 Gloves, rubber 
8450 Diapers _ 8415. Gloves, surgeons’ 
8455 Distinctive marks (personnel) 8440 Gloves, vesicant gas protective, 
8420 Drawers (underwear), men’s men’s 
8420 Drawers, vesicant gas protective, 8445 Gloves, vesicant gas protective, 

men’s women’s 
8410 Dresses, convalescent 8415 Gloves, wading 
8410 Dresses, food handling 8415 Gloves, welders’ 
8410 Dresses, nurses 8415 Gloves, wire mesh 
8410 Dresses, uniform 8415 Gloves, work 
8410 Dresses, women’s 8415 Gloves, X-ray protective 
8410 Dresses, work 8440 Glove inserts, dress, men’s 
8465 Duffel bags 8445 Glove inserts, dress, women’s 
8405 Dungarees, men’s 8415 Glove inserts, flying 
; 8415 Glove inserts, work 

; E 8415 Glove sets, flying 
8465 Ear plugs 1 8440 Glove shells, dress, men’s 
8465 Edge protectors, ski 8445 Glove shells, dress, women’s 
8455 Emblems, insignia (personnel) 8415 Glove shells, flying 
8415 Exercise shorts 8415 Glove shells, work 
8415 Exercise suits 8415 Gowns, operating, surgeons’ 

Fr 8455 Group-rate marks 
H 


8405 Face masks, cold weather, men’s 
8465 Fasteners, belt, cartridge 8445 Handbags 


8465 Fasteners, belt, pistol 8465 Handcuffs 
8405 Field jackets, eo 8440 Hankerchiefs, men’s 


8405 Field trousers. men’s 8445 Handkerchiefs, women’s 

8465 Fias ontan de uh 8450 Handwear, children’s and infants’ 
8430 Firemen’s boots 8415 Hangers, strap, body armor 
8415 Firemen’s protective clothing 8465 Harnesses, apron, double trace 
8415 Flaps, ear, helmet assembly 8465 Harnesses, man, single trace 


Flight clothin cial Di 8465 Harnesses, man, two trace 
Sas Fig, gases oes woe Se Bar Soe 
8450 Footwear, children’s and infants’ 8450 Hats, children’s and infants 
8430 Footwear, men’s 8405 Hats, men’s 
8435 Footwear, women’s 8405 Hats, rain, men’s | 
8405 Frames, cap and hat, men’s 8410 Hats, rain, women’s — 
8410 Frames, cap and hat, women’s 8405 Hats, sou’wester, men’s 





? , 8415 Hats, sun 

Ce, FR eT 8405 Hats, uniform, men’s 

G 8410 Hats, uniform, women’s 

8410 Hats, women’s 

8450 Gaiters, children’s 8415 Hats and mosquito nets (com- 
8440 Gaiters, men’s bination) 
8405 Garrison caps, men’s 8405 Hat bands, men’s 
8410 Garrison caps, women’s 8410 Hat bands, women’s 
8440 Garters, men’s 8405 Hat covers and frames, men’s 
8445 Garters, women’s 8410 Hat covers and frames, women’s 
8425 Garter belts 8405 Havelocks, men’s 
8415 Gauntlets, barbed wire 8405 Havelock inserts, men’s 
8415 Gauntlets, safety 8465 Haversacks 
8425 Girdles 8465 Haversack accessories and special: 


8465 Glasses, sun straps 
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ABSC 
Class 
8465 
8450 
8415 
8415 
8415 
8415 
8415 
8415 
8415 
8415 
8415 
8405 
8465 
8455 
8465 
8465 
8405 
8410 
8455 
8440 
8440 
8445 
8450 
8440 
8445 
8415 


8465 
8455 
8460 
8405 
8405 
8410 
8430 
8455 
8455 
8455 
8455 
8455 
8455 
8455 
8455 
8455 
8455 
8455 
8465 


8450 
8415 
8415 
8405 
8415 
8405 
8410 
8415 
8405 


8410 
8410 
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Head nets, mosquito 

Headwear, children’s and infants’ 

Headwear, special purpose 

Helmets, combat 

Helmets, firemen’s 

Helmets, flying 

Helmets, parachutists’ 

Helmets, safety 

Helmets, steel 

Helmets, sun 

Helmets, tank crewmen’s 

Helmets, winter 

Hikers’ packs 

Hitch marks 

Holders, cartridge 

Holsters, pistol (empty) 

Hoods, except safety, men’s 

Hoods, except safety, women’s 

Hooks, award ribbon 

Hose, athletic, mén’s 

Hose supporters, men’s 

Hose supporters, women’s 

Hosiery, childrens’ and infants’ 

Hosiery, men’s 

Hosiery, women’s 

Hospital clothing, specia] pur- 
pose 


Ice creepers 

Identification tags (personnel) 
Inserts, dispatch case 

Insert, havelock, men’s 
Inserts, rain hood, men’s 
Inserts, rain hood, women’s 
Inserts, shoe, electrically heated 
Insignia, airmen’s 

Insignia, cap 

Insignia, collar 

Insignia, enlisted men’s 
Insignia, grade 

Insignia, hat 

Insignia, officers’ 

Insignia, rank 

Insignia, shoulder 

Insignia, sleeve 

Insignia, uniform 

Irons, leg 


J 


Jackets, children’s and infants’ 

Jackets, fencing 

Jackets, flying 

Jackets, men’s 

Jackets, parachutists’ 

Jackets, rain, men’s 

Jackets, rain, women’s 

Jackets, safety ( 

Jackets, vesicant gas protective, 
men’s 

Jackets, vesicant gas protective, 
women’s 

Jackets, women’s 


ABSC 
Class 
8405 
8410 
8415 
8405 
8405 
8405 


8405 


8460 
8460 
8460 
8460 
8460 
8465 
8465 


8455 


8465 
8465 
8455 
8455 
8455 
8455 
8455 
8455 
8465 
8450 
8415 
8415 
8440 
8445 
8415 
8405 
8410 
8415 
8405 
8410 
8405 
8410 
8405 
8410 
8410 
8465 
8460 
8460 
8415 
8415 
8460 


8465 
8455 
8415 
8405 
8415 
8465 
8455 
8455 


Jackets, work, men’s 

Jackets, work, women’s 

Jeiseys, athletic 

Jumpers, military, men’s 

Jumpers, sailors’ 

Jumpers, vesicant gas protective, 
men’s 

Jungle clothing, men’s 


K 


Kit bags, flyers’ 

Kit cases, barbers’ 

Kit cases, bombardiers’ 

Kit cases, flight engineers’ 

Kit cases, navigators’ 

Knapsacks 

Knapsack accessories and special 
straps 

Knots, shoulder 


L 


Laces, leather, ski repair 
Lanyards, pistol 
Lapel buttons, award 
Lapel buttons, commendation 
Lapel buttons, decoration 
Lapel buttons, identification 
Lapel buttons, insignia 
Lapel buttons, medal 
Leg irons 
Leggings, children’s 
Leggings, molders’ 
Leggings, protective (safety) 
Leggings, except safety, men’s 
Leggings, except safety, women’s 
Linemen’s gloves 
Liners, coat, men’s 
Liners, coat, women’s 
Liners, helmet 
Liners, jacket, men’s 
Liners, jacket, women’s 
Liners, overcoat, men’s 
Liners, overcoat, women’s 
Liners, parka, men’s 
Liners, parka, women’s 
Liners, slacks, women’s 
Liners, sleeping bag 
Lockers, foot 
Locker trunks 
Loops, body armor 
Loops, flexible, helmet strap 
Luggage 

M 


Markers, trail 

Markings, cap, nurses’ 
Masks, antiflash 

Masks, cold weather, men’s 
Masks, flying 

Matchboxes, waterproof 
Medals 

Medal ribbon attachments 














8455 
8450 
8440 
8445 
8455 
8450 
8440 
8445 
8465 
8465 
8425 
8420 
8450 


8420 
8425 


8450 


8405 
8410 
8415 
8405 
8410 
8405 
8410 
8430 
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Megaphones 

Mess attendants’ jackets 
Mitts, swim 

Mitts, welders’ 

Mittens, asbestos 

Mittens, children’s and infants’ 
Mittens, combat men’s 
Mittens, flying 

Mittens, special purpose 
Mittens, dress, men’s 
Mittens, dress, women’s 
Mittens, work 

Mitten inserts, combat, men’s 
Mitten inserts, dress, men’s 
Mitten inserts, dress, women’s 
Mitten inserts, flying ® 
Mitten inserts, specialJpurpose 
Mitten inserts, work 

Mitten sets, flying 

Mitten shells, combat, men’s 
Mitten shells, dress, men’s 
Mitten shells, dress, women’s 
Mitten shells, flying 

Mitten shells, special purpose 
Mitten shells, work 

Molds, helmet liner 

Molders’ leggings 

Mosquito gloves 

Mufflers, children’s 

Mufflers, men’s 

Mufflers, women’s 

Musette bags 


N 


Name plates, leather (personnel) 
Neckerchiefs, children’s 
Neckerchiefs, men’s 
Neckerchiefs, women’s 
Necklaces, identification tag 
Neckties, children’s 
Neckties, men’s 
Neckties, women’s 
Nets, head, mosquito 
Night sticks 
Nightgowns, women’s 
Nightshirts, men’s 
Nightwear, children’s 
fants’ 
Nightwear, 
Nightwear, 


and in- 
men’s 
women’s 


oO 


Outerwear, children’s and _ in- 
fants’ 

Outerwear, men’s 

Outerwear, women’s 

Overalls, safety 

Overcoats, men’s 

Overcoats, women’s 

Oversea hats, men’s 

Oversea hats, women’s 


Overshoes, cashmerette, men’s 


ABSC 
Class 
8435 
8450 
8430 
8435 
8430 
8430 
8435 
8430 


8435 


8465 
8465 
8465 
8465 


8465 
8465 
8465 
8450 
8420 
8425 
8455 
8455 
8450 
8425 
8415 
8405 
8405 


8410 


8410 
8405 
8410 
8405 
8410 
8405 
8455 
8425 
8465 
8455 
8465 
8465 
8465 
8465 
8445 
8465 
8405 
8465 
8465 
8465 
8465 
8465 


8405 
8410 
8405 
8455 
8415 


645 


Overshoes, cashmerette, women’s 

Overshoes, children’s 

Overshoes, flying, men’s 

Overshoes, flying, women’s 

Overshoes, men’s 

Overshoes, rubber, men’s 

Overshoes, rubber, women’s 

Overshoes, vesicant gas protec- 
tive, men’s 

Overshoes, women’s 


P 


Packs, field 

Packs, hikers’ 

Packboards 

Packboard accessories and special 
straps 

Packboard backs 

Pads, shoulder, pack carrying 

Pads, snowshoe 

Pajamas, children’s 

Pajamas, men’s 

Pajamas, women’s 

Palms, insignia 

Palms, medal 

Panties, children’s and infants’ 

Panties, women’s 

Pants, athletic 

Parkas, men’s 

Parkas, vesicant gas protective, 
men’s 

Parkas, vesicant gas protective, 
women’s 

Parkas, women’s 

Parka liners, men’s 

Parka liners, women’s 

Parka shells, men’s 

Parka shells, women’s 

Peacoats 

Pendants, insignia 

Petticoats, women’s 

Pitons, mountain 

Plates, name, leather (personnel) 

Plugs, ear 

Pockets, ammunition, magazine 

Pockets, cartridge 

Pocket whistles 

Pocketbooks, women’s 

Poles, ski 

Ponchos 

Ponchos, ammunition 

Pouches, first aid 

Pouches, meat can 

Pouches, medical parachutists’ 

Pouches, ski repair kit 


R 


Raincoats, men’s 
Raincoats, women’s 
Rainjackets, men’s 

Rating badges 

Releases, chin strap, helmet 
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ABSO 
Class 
8455 
8455 
8455 
8455 
8455 
8455 
8455 
8455 
8455 
8455 
8455 
8455 
8455 
8455 
8455 
8455 
8465 
8465 


8415 
8430 
8450 
8430 
8435 
8465 
8450 
8440 
8445 
8465 
8455 
8455 
8465 
8415 
8415 
8405 
8410 
8410 
8430 
$435 
8450 
8430 
8435 
8430 
8435 
8430 
8435 
8430 
8430 
8435 
8430 
8430 
8430 
8430 
8430 
8435 
8465 


8435 
8430 
8430 


8430 
8435 


FEDERAL SUPPLY MANAGEMENT 


award 

campaign 

decoration (personnel) 
insignia 

medal 

neck 

rosette 

service 


Ribbons, 

Ribbons, 

Ribbons, 

Ribbons, 

Ribbons, 

Ribbons, 

Ribbons, 

Ribbons, 

Ribbons, service cap 

Ribbons, streamer (personnel) 

Ribbons, suspension (personnel) 

Ribbon bars 

Rings, ribbon, insignia 

Rosettes, award 

Rosettes, medal 

Rosette ribbons 

Rucksacks 

Rucksack accessories and special 
straps 

Safety clothing, except shoes 

Safety shoes, men’s 

Sandals, children’s 

Sandals, men’s 

Sandals, women’s 

Scabbards (empty) 

Scarves, children’s 

Scarves, men’s 

Scarves, women’s 

Sea bags 

Service ribbons 

Service stripes 

Sheaths (empty) 

Shirts, athletic 

Shirts, flying 

Shirts, men’s 

Shirts, women’s 

Shirtwaists, women’s 

Shoes, athletic, men’s 

Shoes, athletic, women’s 

Shoes, children’s 

Shoes, convalescent, men’s 

Shoes, convalescent, women’s 

Shoes, dress, men’s 

Shoes, dress, women’s 

Shoes, field, men’s 

Shoes, field, women’s 

Shoes, flight deck 

Shoes, gymnasium, men’s 

Shoes, gymnasium, women’s 

Shoes, men’s 

Shoes, molders’ 

Shoes, safety, men’s 

Shoes, service, men’s 

Shoe, ski, men’s 

Shoes, ski, women’s 

Shoes, swim, underwater demoli- 
tion 

Shoes, women’s 

Shoe cleats ’ 

Shoe inserts, flying, electrically 
heated 

Shoe-pacs, men’s 

Shoe-pacs, women’s 


, 
, 


ABSC 
Class 
8415 
8420 
8455 


8465 
8465 
8465 
8465 
8465 
8415 
8410 
8405 
8410 
8465 
8415 
8415 
8425 
8450 
8430 
8435 
8410 
8465 
8430 
8465 
8440 
8450 
8440 
8440 
8440 


8445 
8440 
8440 
8405 
8440 
8465 
8455 
8455 
8425 
8440 
8450 
8440 
8445 
8415 
8405 
8465 
8465 


8405 
8415 
8415 
8465 


Shorts, athletic 

Shorts (underwear), men’s 

Shoulder boards 

Shoulder knots 

Shoulder marks 

Shoulder patches 

Shoulder straps, insignia 

Skis 

Ski adaptors 

Ski climbers 

Ski goggles 

Ski poles 

Ski repair kits 

Skirts, exercise 

Skirts, women’s 

Slacks, men’s 

Slacks, women’s 

Sleeping bags 

Sleeves, dog attack training 

Sleeves, welders’ 

Slips, women’s 

Slippers, children’s 

Slippers, men’s 

Slippers, women’s 

Smocks 

Snaplinks, mountain 

Sneakers, men’s 

Snowshoes 

Socks, athletic, men’s 

Socks, children’s and infants’ 

Socks, duffel, men’s 

Socks, men’s 

Socks, vesicant gas protective, 
men’s 

Socks, women’s 

Sock sets, mukluk, men’s 

Sock suspenders, men’s 

Sou’westers, men’s 

Spats, men’s 

Spurs, boot 

Stars, insignia (personnel) 

Stars, service (personnel) 

Step-ins 

Stockings, athletic, men’s 

Stockings, children’s and infants’ 

Stockings, men’s 

Stockings, women’s 

Straps, body armor 

Straps, cap, men’s 

Straps, carrier, pack 

Straps, carrying, bag, 
field 

Straps, 

Straps, 

Straps, 

Straps, 

Straps, 

Straps, 

Straps, 

Straps, 

Straps, 

Straps, 

Straps, 


canvas, 


chin, hat, men’s 

chin, helmet 

chin, helmet liner 
haversack 

knapsack 

quick release, packboard 
rucksack 

safety, ski 

shoulder, handbag 
shoulder, uniform, men’s 
spur 











ABSO 
Class 
8465 
8455 
8455 
8455 
8415 
8415 
8405 
8415 
8415 
8415 
8415 
8415 
8415 
8415 
8405 
8415 
8415 
8405 
8405 


8415 
8410 
8405 
8460 
8465 
8415 
8465 
8415 
8440 
8445 
8465 
8465 
8440 
8455 
8415 
8405 
8415 
8405 
8410 
8415 
8465 
8465 
8430 


8415 
8455 
8455 
8465 
8465 
8405 
8460 
8405 
8405 
8415 


FEDERAL SUPPLY MANAGEMENT 


Straps, toe, ski 

Streamer ribbons (personnel) 

Striker marks 

Stripes, service 

Studs, helmet liner 

Suits, antiblackout 

Suits, antilouse 

Suits, asbestos 

Suits, bathing 

Suits, dog attack training 

Suits, exercise 

Suits, exposure 

Suits, fire-fighting 

Suits, flying 

Suits, men’s 

Suits, safety 

Suits, swim 

Suits, uniform, men’s 

Suits, vesicant gas 
men’s 

Suits, wading 

Suits, women’s 

Suits, work, men’s 

Suitcases 

Sun goggles 

Sun helmets 

Sunglasses 

Supports, chin, helmet assembly 

Supporters, hose, men’s 

Supporters, hose, women’s 

Suspenders, belt 

Suspenders, field pack 

Suspenders, trousers 

Suspension ribbons (personnel) 

Sweat pants 

Sweatbands, cap and hat, 

Sweatbands, helmet 

Sweaters, men’s 

Sweaters, women’s 

Sweatshirts 

Swim fins 

Swim mitts 

Swim shoes, except underwater 
demolition, men’s 

Swim suits and trunks 

Tabs, insignia 

Tags, identification (personnel) 

Thongs, snowshoe 

Tips, ski 

Toques (headwear) 

Trays, locker trunk 

Tropical clothing, men’s 

Trousers, convalescent suit 

Trousers, firemen’s, special pur- 


pose 
x 


protective, 


ABSC 
Class 
8415 
8405 
8405 
8415 
8420 
8415 
8405 
8405 


8410 
8405 
8415 
8460 
8460 
8410 


8450 


8420 
8420 


8425 
8425 
8425 
8450 


8420 
8425 
8415 
8405 
8410 
8405 
8410 
8455 
8405 
8420 


8415 
8425 
8415 


8430 
8435 
8410 
8405 
8465 
8405 


455 
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Trousers, flying 

Trousers, food handling 

Trousers, men’s 

Trousers, operating, surgeons’ 

Trousers, pajama, men’s 

Trousers, parachutists’ 

Trousers, rain 

Trousers, vesicant gas protective, 
men’s 

Trousers, women’s 

Trousers, work, men’s 

Trunks, athletic 

Trunks, locker 

Trunks (luggage) 

Turbans 


Undershirts, children’s and in- 
fants’ 

Undershirts, men’s 

Undershirts, vesicant gas protec- 
tive, men’s 

Undershirts, women’s 

Underskirts, women’s 

Undervests, women’s 

Underwear, children’s 
fants’ 

Underwear, men’s 

Underwear, women’s 

Uniforms, athletic 

Uniforms, military, men’s 

Uniforms, military, women’s 

Uniforms, nonmilitary, men’s 

“we : ~ agg li ‘ 

, 

Uniforms, nonmilitary, women’s 

Uniform insignia 

Uniform shirts, men’s 

Union suits, men’s 


V 
Vests, armored 


Vests (underwear), women’s 
Visors, flying helmet 


Ww 


Waders, over-the-shoe, men’s 

Waders, over-the-shoe, women’s 

Waists, women’s 

Watch caps, men’s 

Whistles, pocket 

Work clothing, 
men’s 

Wreaths, insignia (personnel) 


and in- 


except safety, 





